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ABSTRACT 

The  discussions  center  on  two  bills  before  Congress 
which  would:  (1)  provide  a  comprehensive  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency;  (2)  strengthen  interstate  reporting 
and  interstate  services  for  parents  of  runaway  children;  (3)  conduct 
research  on  the  size  of  the  runaway  youth  population;  and  (4) 
establish,  maintain,  and  operate  temporary  housing  and  counseling 
services  for  transient  youth.  The  six  days  of  hearings  recorded  in 
this  report  took  place  in  Los  Angeles,  California  and  Wa53hlngton, 
D.C.  (Author/PC) 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  20,  1974 

House  op  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:20  a.m.,  in  room  8120,  Federal  Office 
Building,  11000  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Hon,  Al- 
phonzo  Bell  presiding. 

Present:  Representative  Hawkins,  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Clay  and  Bell 

Also  present  Assemblyman  Julian  Dixon,  State  of  California, 
Staff  members  present:  Mr.  Lloyd  Johnson,  staff  director;  Ciarole 
Schanzer,  clerk,  and  Di%  Martin  LaVor,  minority  legislative  asso- 
ciate. 

[Texts  of  H.R.  6265  and  H.R.  9298  follow :] 

IH.R.  0298.  03d  Cong.,  first  sessj 

^     un^'^°  Strengthen  Interstate  reporting  and  Interstate  gervlces  for  patents  of  runaway 
children:  to  conduct  reaearch  on  the  si/e  of  the  runaway  youth  populaUon :  for 
♦  maintenance,  and  operation  of  temporary  housing  and  counselinff 

services  for  transient  youth,  and  for  other  purposes. 

he  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeniaiives  of  the  United 
states  of  Anterica  in  Congrera  aaaembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Runaway  Youth  Aot." 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OP  rOLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  the  number  of  juveniles  who  leave  and  remain  away  from  home 
without  parental  pormtsslon  has  increased  to  alarming  proportions,  ere* 
atlhg  a  substantial  law  enforcement  problem  for  the  ooramunitles  Inundated, 
and  significantly  endangering  the  young  people  who  are  without  resources 
and  live  on  the  street; 

(2)  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem  Is  not  well  defined  because  national 
statistics  on  the  size  and  profile  of  the  runaway  youth  population  are  not 
tabulated ; 

(3)  many  of  these  young  people,  because  of  their  age  and  situation, 
are  urgently  in  need  of  temporary  shelter  and  counseling  services ; 

(4)  the  problem  of  locating,  detaining,  and  returning  runaway  children 
should  not  be  the  responsibility  of  already  overburdened  police  depart- 
ments and  juvenile  justice  authorities ;  and 

(5)  in  view  of  the  interstate  tiature  of  the  problem,  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  develop  accurate  reporting  of  the 
problem  nationally  and  to  develop  an  effective  syr^sm  of  temporary  care 
outside  the  law  enforcement  structure. 

(1) 
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Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is  au^thoriz«d 
to  make  giants  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  localities  and  nonproHt  . 
private  agencies  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Grants  under 
this  title  should  be  uiacie  for  the  purpose  of  developing  local  facilities  to  deal 
primarily  with  the  iuunediate  needs  of  runaways  in  a  manner  which  is  ontsUle 
the  law  enforcement  structure  and  juvenile  justice  system.  The  size  of  such 
grants  should  be  deterudned  by  the  number  of  runaway  W'cn  in  the  c^^^^^^ 
rnunlty  and  the  existing  availability  of  services.  Among  applicants  priority 
should  be  given  lo  private  orgatdzatlons  or  Institutions  who  have  had  past 
experience  In  dealing  with  runaways:  .  , 

(b)  The  Secretary  nwiy  promulgate  and  enforce  any  rules,  regulations,  stana- 
ards,  and  procedures  which  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  fulHU 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  ,     ^. ,  „„„u„„„f 

Sec  102  (a>  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title,  an  applicant 
must  propose  to  establish,  strengthen,  or  fund  an  exlstlnrr  or  proposed  run- 
away house,  a  locally  controlled  facility  providing  temporary  shelter  and 
counseling  services  to  juveniles  who  have  left  home  without  the  permission 
of  their  parents  or  guardians.  ^  ,^      ,     ^  cj„„-„fo«« 

(b)  In  order  to  qualify,  an  applicant  must  submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfore  meeting  the  following  requirements  and 
including  the  following  Information,  Each  house—       ,  . ,   .        .  ^  , 

(1)  shall  be  locateQ  In  an  area  which  Is  demonstrably  frequented  by  or 
easily  reachable  by  runaway  children;  „i,iirt..„„ 

(2)  shall  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  no  more  than  twenty  children, 
with  a  ratio  of  staff  to  children  of  sufficient  proportion  to  Insure  adequate 
supervision  and  treatment;  ^   ^,     ..t.  „uha>„ 

(3)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for  contacting  the  child  s  parents 
or  relatives  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  In  which  the  runaway 
house  Is  established  and  insuring  his  safe  return  according  to  the  best 

*°  H^rshali  ^develop  an  adequate  plan  for  insuring  proper  relations  with 
law  enforcement  i)ersonnel,  and  the  return  of  runaways  from  correctional 

*°f6)"shall' develop  an  adequate  plan  for  aftercare  counseling  involving 
runaway  children  and  their  parents  within  the  State  In  which  the  runaway 
house  Is  located  and  assuring,  as  possible,  that  aftercare  ^rvlces  will  be 
provided  to  those  children  who  are  returned  beyond  the  State  in  which 
the  runaway  house  Is  located;  ^        a,,  *u 

(6)  shall  keep  adequate  statlsvical  records  profiling  the  children  and 
parents  which  it  serves :  Provided,  however,  That  records  maintained  on 
individual  runaways  shall  not  be  disclosed  without  parental  consent  to 
anyone  other  than  another  agency  compiling  staticncal  records  or  a  gov- 
ernment agency  involved  In  the  disposition  of  criminal  charges  against  an 
individual  runaway:  Provided  furttter.  That  reports  or  other  documents 
based  on  such  statistical  records  shall  not  disclose  the  identity  of  indivl- 

^"f})' Shan  "submit  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  detailing  how  the  house  has  been  able  to  meet  the  goals  of 
its  plans  and  reporting  the  statistical  summaries  required  in  section 

^^?8)^^hali  demonstrate  Us  ability  to  operate  under  accounting  procedures 
and  fiscal  control  devices  as  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 

*'°(9)'8hiS^8'upply"8tich  other  Information  as  the  Secretary  of  Healths 

Pducatlon.  and  Welfare  reasonably  deems  necessary.   

Sec.  108.  An  application  by  a  State,  locality,  or  nonprofit  private  ageticy  for 
a  grant  under  this  title  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only  if  it  Is  con- 
slstent  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title  and  meets  the  requirements 
Set  f?rth  in  section  102.  Priority  shall  be  given  to  grants  smaller  than  $50,000. 

Sec  104  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  deny  grants  to  non- 
profit  prWate  agencies  which  are  fully  controlled  by  private  boards  or  persons 
bS  Which  in  other  ways  meet  the  requirements  of  this  title  and  agree  to  be 
legally  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  runaway  house.  Nothing  m  this 
tS  shall  give  the  Federal  Government  and  its  agencies  control  over  the 
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staffing  and  peryonnol  decisions  of  fnrllltlos  rooolvlni?  Federal  funds,  except 
as  the  staffs  of  such  fncillflos  must  meet  the  standards  under  this  title,* 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  annually 
report  to  Congress  on  the  status  and  aceoniplishments  of  the  runaway  houses 
which  wore  funded  with  particular  attention  to— 

(1)  their  effectiveness  In  alleviating  the  problems  of  runaway  youth; 

(2)  their  ability  to  reunite  children  with  their  families  and  to  encourage 
tho  resolution  o£  intrafamily  problems  through  counseling  and  other 
services;  and 

(3)  their  effectiveness  In  strengthening  family  relationships  and  en- 
couraging stable  living  conditions  for  children. 

Sec.  IOC.  As  used  In  tids  title,  the  term  "State"  shall  include  Puerto  Rico, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Skc.  107.  (a)  The  Federal  share  for  the  construction  of  new  facilities  under 
this  title  shall  be  no  more  than  HO  per  centum.  The  Federal  share  for  thft 
ac(|Uisltlon  and  re<4ovatlon  of  existing  structures,  the  rrovision  of  counseling 
services,  staff  training,  and  the  general  costs  of  operations  of  such  facility's 
budget  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  bo  00  per  centum.  The  non-Federal  share  may 
be  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evalusited,  including  plant,  cqnipment,  or  services. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be  made  in  installments,  Jn  advance, 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  eacli  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1075,  and  1970  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  .'?'.hall  gather 
information  and  carry  out  a  comprehensive  statistical  survey  defining  tho 
major  characteristics  of  the  runaway  youth  population  and  determining  the 
areas  of  the  country  most  affected.  Such  survey  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  t^^.  the  age,  sex,  socii>economlc  background  of  runaway  children,  the 
places  fr 'm  which  and  to  which  children  run,  and  the  relationship  between 
running  nvay  and  other  Illegal  behavior.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con* 
gress  nr  /uter  than  June  30, 1974. 

Sec.  ^02.  Records  containing  the  identity  of  individual  runaways  gathered 
for  statistical  purposes  pursuant  to  .section  201  may  under  no  circumstances  be 
disclosed  or  transferred  to  any  individual  or  other  agency,  public  or  private. 

Sk*^.  203.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $500,000. 


fH.R.  0265»  93d  Cong.,  first  Bess.] 

A  HXXjXj       prov!<1o  n  comprchonstve.  coordinated  approach  to  the  prcbicms  of  jUTentle 
dclinriiicncy,  and  for  otticr  pttrposos. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  atid  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Conyve^s  assembled^ 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

FINDINGS 

Sec*  101»  The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

(1)  that  juveniles  account  for  almost  half  the  arrests  for  serious  crimes 
In  tho  United  States  today; 

(2)  that  understaffed,  overcrowded  juvenile  courts,  probation  services* 
and  correctional  facilities  are  not  able  to  provide  individualized  Justice 
or  effective  help ; 

(3)  that  State  and  local  communities  which  experience  directly  the 
devastating  failures  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  do  not  presently  have 
sufficient  technical  expertise  or  adequate  resources  to  deal  comprehensively 
with  the  problems  of  Juvetdle  delinauenoy  { 

(4)  that  the  adverse  impact  of  juvenile  delinquency  results  in  enormous 
annual  cost  and  immeasurable  loss  in  humati  llfei  personal  secori^,  and 
wasted  human  resources; 
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(5)  that  existing'  Federal  programs  have  not  provided  the  direction,  co- 
ordination, resources,  and  leadership  required  to  meet  the  crisis  of  de- 
linquency; and 

(6)  that  juvenile  delinquency  constitutes  a  growing  throat  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  requiring  Immediate,  comprehensive,  ami  effective  action 
by  the  Federal  Government, 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  provide  the  necessary  resources,  leadership,  and  coordination 
to  develop  and  implement  effective  methods  of  preventing  and  treating 
juvenile  delinquency ; 

(2)  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  governments  and  public 
and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations  to  conduct  ?  .uova- 
tive,  effective  delinquency  prevention  and  treatment  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide useful  research,  evaluation,  and  training  services  in  the  area  of 
juvenile  delinquency; 

(3)  to  develop  and  implement  effoctive  programs  and  services  to  divert 
juveniles  from  the  traditional  juvenile  Justice  system  and  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  governments  to  provide  critically  needed  alter- 
natives to  institutionalization;  and 

(4)  to  establish  a  new  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention in  the  Executive  OfTice  of  the  President  to  provide  direction,  coor- 
dination, and  review  of  all  federally  aslsted  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  For  the  pu^iose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  '*conununlty-based**  means  a  small,  open  group  home  or 
other  suitable  place  located  near  the  juvenile's  home  or  family  and  pro- 
grams of  connnunlty  supervision  and  service  which  may  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  medical,  educational,  vocational,  social,  and  psychological 
guidance,  training,  counseling,  and  other  rehabilitative  services; 

(2)  the  term  "construction"  Includes  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
acquisition,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  buildings, 
and  initial  equipment  of  any  such  buildings,  or  any  combination  of  such 
activities  (Including  architects*  fees  but  not  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land 
for  new  buildings).  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "equli)- 
nient"  includes  nmchinery,  utilities,  and  built-in  equipment  and  any  neces- 
sary enclosures  or  structures  to  house  them ; 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  juvenile  delinquency  program*'  means  any  juve- 
nile delinquency  program  which  is  conducted  directly  or  indirectly,  or  is 
asisted  by  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Labor; 
Housing  and  Urban  Developnnnt ;  Justice,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  any  program  funded  under  this  Act. 

(4)  the  term  "Juvenile  delinquency  program**  means  any  program  or 
activity  related  to  juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  control,  diversion, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  planning,  education,  training,  and  research,  or 
to  the  development  of  neglected,  abandoned,  or  dependent  youth  and  other 
youth  who  a;e  potential  delinquents.  The  term  includes  any  program  or 
activity  even  when  performed  by  a  public  or  private  agency  whose  primary 
mission  is  not  related  to  juvenile  delinquency ; 

(5)  the  term  "local  governmeut**  means  any  city,  county,  township, 
town,  borough,  parlsb.  village,  or  other  general  purimse  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State,  and  an  Indian  tribe  and  any  combination  of  two  or  more 
of  such  units  acting  jointly ;  .     ^  ,  , 

(6)  the  term  "public  agency'*  means  any  State,  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment combination  of  such  States  or  units,  or  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing ;  „^ 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary**  means  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
ftiid  Welfare;  and  ^  .      .      ^  •  * 

(8)  the  term  "State**  means  each  of  the  several  States  of  the  Utilted 
States  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 


TITLE  II— PBDEIIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 


Part  A — Formula  Grants 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  201.  There  nre  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ending  June  30,  1073;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974; 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975 ;  and  $200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1076;  for  grants  to  States  and  local  governments  to 
assist  them  in  planning,  establishing,  operating,  coordinating,  an:l  evaluating 
projects  for  the  development  of  more  effective  education,  training,  resenrch, 
prevention,  diversion,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  area  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shali  allocate  annually  under  section  201  among  the  States  the 
sums  appropriated  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  poiulatlon  of  people  under 
age  eighteen,  per  capita  income,  and  rate  of  delinquency.  No  such  allotment 
to  any  State  shall  be  less  than  $200,000,  except  that  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Gunm,  Amerlcnn  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  no 
allotment  shall  be  less  than  $50,000. 

(h)  If  any  amiiunt  so  allotted  remains  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year*  the  Secretary  may  reallocate  such  funds  on  such  basis  as  he  deems 
equitable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Any  amount  so  re^ 
allocated  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts  already  allotted  and  available 
to  the  States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  same  period. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  regulations  developed  by  the  Secretary,  a  portion 
of  any  allotment  to  any  State  under  this  part  shall  be  available  to  develop^ 
a  State  plan  and  to  pay  that  portion  of  the  oxiiendlturos  which  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  for  efticlen  administration.  Not  more  than  10  pur  ?entum  of  the 
total  annual  allotment  f»f  such  State  shall  be  avi^ liable  for  such  purposes.  The 
State  must  guarantee  that  funds  for  planning  and  administration  are  made 
available  to  local  goveruments  within  the  State. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  grants  under  this  part  shall 
submit  a  plan  ff)r  carrying  out  its  purposes.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
set  forth  by  the  Secretary,  such  plan  must — 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  responsible 
for  the  preparation  and  administration  of  the  plan,  or  designate  an  agency 
as  the  sole  agency  for  supervising  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
the  plan ; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  State  agency  designated  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  (hereinafter  In  this  Article  referred  to  as 
the  "State  agency")  has  or  will  have  authority,  by  legislation  if  nec^sfiary, 
to  implement  such  plan  in  conformity  with  this  part; 

(3)  provide  for  supervision  of  the  programs  funded  under  this  Act 
by  the  State  agency  by  a  board  which  shall  consist  of  iiersons  who  have 
training,  experience,  or  special  knowledge  concerning  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  A  majority  of  the  members,  including 
the  chairman,  may  not  be  full-time  employees  of  the  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government,  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  under  the  age  of  twenty-six  at  the  time  of  appointment.  This  board 
shall  approve  the  State  plan  prior  to  its  submission  to  the  Federal  Gov* 
ernment. 

(4)  provide  for  the  active  consultation  with  and  participation  of  local 
governments  in  the  development  of  a  State  plan  which  adequately  takes 
into  account  the  needs  and  requests  of  local  govei*nments : 

^5)  provide  that  at  least  HO  per  centum  of  the  funds  received  by  the 
State  under  section  201  shall  be  available  to  local  governments  for  the 
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aevolopment  nud  Impleiuontatlou  of  progrnms  set  forth  In  the  plnn.  except 
that  this  provision  may  he  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  for 
any  State  If  the  services  for  delinquents  and  potential  delinquents  are 
organized  primarily  on  a  siatewlde  basis; 

(6)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  local  government  shall 
assign  responsibility  for  the  preparation  and  administration  of  the  local 
government's  part  of  the  State  plan,  or  for  the  supervision  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  administration  of  the  local  government's  part  of  the  State  Plan  to 
that  agency  within  the  local  government's  structure  (hereinafter  in  hla 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "local  agency")  which  can  most  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  ,        .  ^  <  i 

(7)  provide  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  aslstance  received 
under  section  201  within  the  State;  ^  ^ 

(8)  set  forth  a  detailed  study  of  the  State  needs  for  an  effective,  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  approach  to  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment.  This  plan  shall  Include  Itemized  estimated  costs  for  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  such  programs; 

(9)  provide  for  coordination  and  maximum  utilization  of  existing 
juvenile  delinquency  programs  within  the  State,  and  require  compliance 
with  the  plan  and  cooperation  with  other  related  programs,  such  as  edu- 
cation, health,  and  welfare,  as  a  condition  for  llnanclal  support  under  this 

(10)  provide  that  not  loss  than  75  per  centum  of  the  funds  available  to 
such  State  under  section  201,  whether  expended  directly  by  the  State  or  by 
the  local  government,  shall  he  used  for  advanced  techniques  in  developing, 
maintaining,  and  expanding  programs  and  services  designed  to  prevent 
Juvenile  delinquency,  to  divert  Juveniles  from  the  juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem, to  ostabllsh  probation  subsidy  programs  as  set  forth  In  Section 
202(10)  (G),  and  to  provide  community-based  alternatives  to  juvenile 
detention  and  correctional  facilities,  including  but  not  Umlteu  to— 

(A)  community-based  programs  and  services  for  the  prevention  ana 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  through  the  development  of  foster- 
care  and  shelter-care  homes,  group  homos,  halfway  houses,  and  any 
other  designated  community-based  diagnostic,  treatment,  or  rehablllta- 
tlve  service  * 

(B)  communlty-basod  programs  and  services  to  work  with  parents 
and  other  family  members  tr)  maintain  and  strengthen  the  family  unit, 
80  that  the  juvenile  may  be  retained  In  his  home ; 

(C)  community-based  programs  to  support,  counsel,  provide  work 
and  recreational  opportunities  for  potential  delinquents  and  delin- 
quents, which  utilize  youth,  volunteers,  and  paraprofesslonals ; 

(D)  comprehensive  programs  of  drug  abuse  education  and  pre- 
vention, and  programs  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicted  and  drug  dependent  youth  (as  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act) ;  t   ,        .  t.^^^ 

(IC)  educational  programs  or  supportive  services  designed  to  keep 
delinquent  or  potentially  delinquent  youth  In  elementary  and  sec« 
ondary  schools  or  in  alternative  learning  situations; 

(F)  recruitment  and  training  of  probation  officers  and  other  pro- 
fes.slonal  and  paraprofesslonal  personnel  and  volunteers  to  work  ef- 
fectively with  youth; 

(0)  probation  subsidy  programs  providing— 

(i)  Incentives  for  local  governments  to  operate  a  suDsldlzea 
probation  program  utilizing  Innovative  supervision  iiractlces  de- 
signed to  reduce  commitments  of  Juveniles  to  correctional  insti- 

*^^*mrpro^edures  for  determining  the  yearly  reductions  of  such 
commitments  on  an  equitable  basis  considering  the  distribution  of 
juvenile  delinquents  within  the  State  and  the  success  of  each 
local  government  In  making  such  yearly  reductions, 
Each  State  shall  Include  In  its  plan  a  provision  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  such  a  probation  subsidy  program,  unless  this  re- 
quirement is  waived  by  the  Secretary.  i.  .  .  ^ 
(11)  provide  for  the  development  of  an  adequate  research,  training, 
and  evaluation  capacity  within  the  State;  ,       ,              ,    ^  _ 
12)  provide  that  Juveniles,  who  are  charged  with  or  who  have  com* 
tnitted  offenses  that  would  not  be  criminal  if  comr-^^ed  by  an  adult,  shall 


not  be  placed  In  Juvenile  detention  or  correctional  facilities,  but  must  be 
placed  In  shelter  facilities  outside  the  juvenile  justice  system ; 

(18)  pi*ovlde  that  juveniles  alleged  to  be  or  found  to  be  delluQuent 
Shall  not  be  detained  or  confined  in  any  Institution  in  which  adult  persona 
convicted  of  a  crime  or  awaiting  trial  on  criminal  ehnrges  are  Incarcer- 
ated ; 

(14)  provide  assurances  that  assistance  will  be  available  on  an  equitable 
basis  to  (leal  with  all  disadvantaged  youth  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
females,  minority  youth,  and  mentally  retarded  or  emotionally  handi- 
capped youth;  ^ 

(15)  provide  for  procedures  which  will  be  established  for  protecting 
under  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  the  rights  of  recipients  of  services 
and  shall  assure  privacy  with  regard  to  records  relating  to  such  services 
provided  to  any  individual  under  the  State  plan ; 

(10)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures 
necessary  to  assure  prudent  use,  proper  disbursement,  and  accurate  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  part ; 

(17)  provide  reasonnble  asurauce  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  part  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and  In- 
crease, to  the  extent  feasible  and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  described  In  this  part,  and  will  in  no 
event  supplant  such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds ; 

(18)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less 
often  than  annually,  review  Its  plan  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  under  the  plan,  and  any  modifications  In  the  plan,  including 
the  survey  of  State  and  local  needs,  which  it  considers  necessary;  and 

(10)  contain  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  prescribe  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  aslsted 
under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Part  B— Special  Prevention  and  Treatment  Programs 

program  and  authorization 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies,  organlisations,  institutions,  or 
Individuals  to — 

(1)  develop  and  implement  new  approaches,  techniques,  and  methods 
with  respect  to  juvenile  delinquency  programs  (as  defined  In  flection 
103(4)) ; 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  community-based  alternatives  to  traditional 
forms  of  institutionalization; 

(3)  develop  and  implement  effective  metins  of  diverting  Juveniles  from 
the  traditional  Juvenile  justice  and  correctional  system ;  and 

(4)  Improve  the  capability  of  public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  provide  services  for  potential  delinquents  and  delinquents  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

CONSIDERATIONS  roR  APPROVAL  Of  APPLICATION 

Seo  205»  (a)  Any  agency,  Institution,  or  individual  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant,  or  enter  Into  any  contract  under  this  part,  shall  submit  an  appHcatlott 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  guldolines  established  by  the  Secretary,  each  such 
application  shall-^ 

(1)  provide  that  the  program  for  which  aslstance  under  this  part 
is  sought  win  be  administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  apnli- 
cant ; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  the  purDoses 
set  forth  in  section  20o; 

(8)  pt»ovide  for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  such  pro- 

(4)  provide  for  regular  evaluation  of  the  program  j 
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(5)  Intllcato  that  the  applleunt  has  rerjuostea  the  revlo\v  ov'  che  appl^^^ 
cation  from  the  State  and  local  agency  designated  In  section  202.  when 
appropriate ;  i  i 

(0)  indicate  the  response  of  such  agency  to  the  request  for  review  ana 
comment  on  the  application; 

(7)  provide  that  regular  reports  on  the  program  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Director  and  to  the  State  and  local  agency,  when  appropriate;  and 

(8)  provide  for  sach  tiwcal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  pruduent  use,  proper  disbursement,  ami  ac- 
curate accounting  of  funds  received  under  this  part.  .      ,  « 

(c)  In  determining  Whether  or  not  to  approve  applications  for  grants  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  consider-^  ...^.^rn.n  in 

(1)  the  relative  cost  and  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  program  In 
effectuating  the  purposes  of  the  Act;  .  ^« 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  program  will  Incorporate  new  or 

innovative  techniques ;  ^        ^Kio«f t«o«  «n*i 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  program  meets  the  objectives  ana 
priorities  of  the  State  plan,  when  a  State  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  208(b)  and  when  the  location  and  scope  of  the 
program  make  such  consideration  appropriate;     ,     ,    ^  „  t^an^t. 

(4)  the  Increase  In  capacity  of  the  public  and  private  agency.  Institu- 
tion, or  Individual  to  provide  services  to  the  delinquent  or  potentially  de- 
linquent population;  and,  ^  ...  ^  ^,t,i„>» 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  project  serves  oommunltles  which 
have  high  rates  of  youth  unemployment,  school  dropout,  and  delinquency. 

AUTnORISSATlON  OP  nELINQUENCY 

qt^n  20ft  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the 
fts?al  yS  end  n 1073;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yea^^^^ 

Vn-Ti .  6ir^/vinnno  tnr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975  and  !^^UU,uuu.uw 
?J;  IhP  linf  C;^tllnK  June  S  1976,  to  carry  out  the  imrposes  of  thl«  part. 

n  f  pivincmt "  uSr  this  title  pursuant  to  n  grnnt  or  contract  muy  be 
«.nV^i  iXor  nmary  ndjustnient,  in  the  case  of  grants,  on  account  of  pre- 
nade  (after  "«^^^?,"^,,"nV«^ ^^^^  unc erimynients)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
aSL'e'll^am^K^  oi  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 

tary  may  determine.  ,vitHHOL«iNa 

Sec.  207.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
»w,^r,?ni^V  fnr  hPiirtnc  to  a  grant  recipipnt  under  this  title,  tlnds— 
portunity  for  hearing  to  a  grant  activity  for  which  such  grant  was  made  has 

been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 
°'(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program  or  activity  there  is  failure  to 

Such  noncompliance  has  been,  or  will  promptly  be.  corrected. 

USK  OP  rUNDS 

oftR  (ti^  Vunds  paid  to  any  iniblic  or  private  agency,  institutioH,  or 
lndrvld«?l  (i?hetller  dlrSlly  or  through  a  State  or  local  agency)  may  be 

used  cost  of  securing,  developing,  or  operating  the  program 

of  itnSve'^conununlty-based  facilities  (as  defined  in  ^^<-^loum  {X\ 
ami  (T)  )  which,  m  the  judgn.ent  of  the  Secretary,  are  nocesury  for  cttrry^ 

rK\"^tnl!$,r,K'wni/5fit%'l?W.t  forth  by  the  Secrotary.  grants  or  oon^ 
.        I       vov  rl^  providing  that  mich  grants  or  pon^ 

tmS;  ?o'viiriii  yfSirevahmtloS  to  ascertain  if  the  goals  of  such  grants 

<'^T^'^t?i'!;1u^Xf  Jf^'ht'Secretary,  When  there  Is  no  other  way  to  fund 
an^eLttlirjuvenlKll^^^^^^^^^^  the  State  may  utlU^e  25  per  centum 
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of  the  funds  avnilnble  to  It  under  this  Act  to  meet  the  non-Federal  matching 
ahnro  reaulreuionts  for  any  other  Federal  grant  relating  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  contract, 
whether  State  or  local  government  or  any  public  and  private  agency,  Institu- 
tion, or  Individual,  to  the  extent  he  deems  appropriate,  to  contribute  money, 
facilities,  or  services  for  carrying  out  the  projects  for  which  the  grant  or 
contract  Is  nuulc. 

TITLE  III— NATIONAL  OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

PREVENTION 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  OFFICE 

Seo.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  an  office  to  be  known  as  the  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Office'*). 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office  a  Director  (referred  to  In  thia 
Act  as  the  "Director'*)  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  wUh  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  from 
tluie  to  thue  assigns  or  delegates,  and  shall  act  as  Director  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the 
Director. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  not  to  exceed  three  Assistant  Directors  who 
shall  bo  appointed  by  the  Director.  Each  Assistant  Director  shall  perforii 
Buch  functions  as  the  Director  from  time  to  time  assigns  or  delegates. 

PERSONNEL — SPECIAL  PEttSONNEL — EXPEUTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 

Seo.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  select*  employ,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  officers  and  employees,  including  attorneys,  as  are  necessary 
to  perform  the  functions  vested  In  him  and  to  prescribe  their  functions. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorised  to  select,  appoint,  and  employ  not  to  exceed 
five  officers  and  to  tlx  their  compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  by  section  6332  of 
title  5  of  tlie  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  its  personnel  to  the 
Director  to  aslst  him  in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Director  may  obtain  services  as  authorized  by  section  8100  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  by  section  5882  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

VOtUNTAftY  SEttVlCB 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  accept  and  employ,  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  program,  vol* 
untary  uncompensated  services  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3670(b)  of  the  Uevlsed  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  605(b) ). 

CONCENTRATION  Oh"  FEDERAL  ErFOftTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Director  shall  established  overall  policy  and  develop 
objectives  and  priorities  for  all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  and 
activities  relating  to  prevention,  diversion,  training,  treatment,  and  rehabillta* 
tion  of  juvenile  delinquents,  in  carrying  out  his  functions,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Director  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to--^ 

(1)  advise  the  President  as  to  all  matters  relating  to  federally  assisted 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs  and  Federal  policies  regarding  juvenile 
delinquency ; 

(2)  assist  operating  agencies  In  the  development  and  promulgation  of, 
and  review  regulations,  guidelines,  rffiultettients,  criteria,  standards, 
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procedures,  and  budget  requests  In  acordance  with  the  policies,  priorities, 
and  objectives  be  establishes ;  .    ,     ^  i.u 

(3)  to  review  and  as  he  deems  necessary,  modify,  insofar  as  they  per- 
tain to  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs, 

(A)  Implementation  plans  for  any  Federal  program,  and 

(B)  the  budget  request  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency* 

(4)  recoiumend  changes  in  orgaul55ntlon,  nmnagenieut,  personnel,  stand- 
ards, and  budget  requests  which  he  deems  advisable  to  implement  the 
policies,  priorities,  and  objectives  he  establishes ; 

(5)  conduct  and  support  evaluations  and  studies  of  the  Performance 
and  results  achleveil  by  l^Vdcral  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  and  activ- 
ities and  of  the  prosi>ectlve  i>orfornmnco  and  results  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  activities  supplementary  to  or  in 
lieu  of  those  currently  being  administered ;  .  . 

(0)  coordinate  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs  and  activities 
among  Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  between  Federal  juvenll. 
(lellnduency  programs  and  activities  and  other  Federal  programs  ari 
activities  which  he  determines  may  have  an  Important  bearing  on  fae 
success  of  the  entire  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  effort; 

(7)  develop  annually  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  agencies  op- 
erating juvenile  delinquency  programs  and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  prior  to  September  30,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Federal 
Juvenile  dclUuiuency  programs  conducted  and  assisted  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  the  e^cpendltures  nuule,  the  results  achieved,  the  plans 
developed,  and  problems  in  the  operations,  and  coordination  of  such  pro- 
grams \ 

(8)  'develop  annually,  and  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
prior  to  March  1,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  the  development  of  progranm  and  services  which  will  encourage 
Increasetl  diversion  of  Juveniles  from  the  traditional  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem ;  and  ^  *  .  . 

(9)  provide  technical  assistance  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, courts,  public  and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  Individuals, 
In  the  planning,  establishment,  funding,  operation,  or  evaluation  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  programs.  ^         ^  ^  ^ 

(c)  The  Director  may  require  departments  and  agencies  engaged  In  any 
activity  Involving  any  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  program  to  provide  him 
with  such  Information  and  reports,  and  to  conduct  such  studies  and  surveys,  as 
he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(d)  The  l:)lrector  nmy  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  title,  except 
the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office, 

(e)  The  Director  Is  authorlssed  to  utillsie  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public  agency  or  Institution 
in  accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services  either 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

(f)  The  Director  Is  authorlsied  to  transfer  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  to  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  develop  or  demonstrate  new 
methods  In  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation  and  to  supple^ 
ment  existing  dollnciucncy  prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs  which  the 
Director  finds  to  be  exceptionally  effective  or  for  which  he  finds  there  exists 
exceptional  need. 

Sec.  305.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  where  funds  are 
made  available  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  be  Used  by  any  agency, 
organization.  Institution,  or  Individual  to  carry  out  a  Federal  Juvenile  de-* 
llnduency  program  or  activity,  any  one  of  the  Federal  agencies  providing 
funds  may  be  designated  by  the  Director  to  act  for  all  In  administering  the 
funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  requirement  may 
be  established  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each  Federal 
aircncv,  and  the  Director  may  order  any  such  agency  to  waive  any  technical 
grant' or  contract  retiulrement  (as  defined  In  such  regulations)  which  is  in* 
consistent  with  the  sltullar  requirement  of  the  administering  agency  or  which 
the  administering  agency  does  not  impose. 
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TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  President  may  authorize  any  person  who  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  ot  enactment  of  this  Act  held  a  position  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  act  as  the  Director  of  the  National  Office  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  until  the  office  of  Director  Is  for  the  tlrat 
time  ttUed  pursuant  to  the  provlsh)ns  of  this  Act  or  by  recess  appointment,  as 
the  case  nuiy  be. 

(b)  The  President  may  similarly  authorlsse  any  such  person  to  act  as 
Deputy  Director. 

(c)  The  President  may  authorize  any  person  who  serves  In  an  acting  ca- 
pacity under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  .sectluu  to  receive  the  com- 
pHnsatlon  attached  to  the  office  In  respect  of  which  he  so  serves.  Such  com- 
pensation, If  authorized,  shall  be  In  lieu  of,  hut  not  In  addition  to,  other  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States  to  which  such  person  may  be  entitled. 

(d)  No  Federal  officer,  department,  or  agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be  relieved 
of  any  responsibility  that  such  officer,  deimrtment,  or  agency  had  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  federally  assisted  Juvenile  de- 
linquency program. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TiTT.E  5  VNITEO  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  : 

**(21)  Director  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Dellnxiuency  Prevention.", 

(b)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

**(58)  Deputy  Director,  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention.**. 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(95)  Assistant  Directors,  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention/*. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  308.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$15,000,000  for  the  Hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1073,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975> 
and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1070,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

TITLE  IV— ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

MKMBEKSIIIP  ESTABttSttED 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  National  Advisory  Council  for  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Councir*)  which  shall 
consist  of  twenty-one  members. 

(b)  The  xVttorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  AVelfare, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  K(»ononilc  Opportunity  or  their  respective  desig- 
nees, shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

(c)  The  regular  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi^ 
deirt  'from  persons  who  by  virtue  of  their  training  or  experience  have  special 
knowledge  concerning  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  dellnqtiency  or 
the  administration  of  juvenile  Justice.  The  President  shall  designate  the  Chair- 
man. A  nmjorlty  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  Including  the  Chairman,  shall 
not  be  full-time  euiployees  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments.  At  least 
seven  members  shall  not  have  attained  twcnty*slx  years  of  age  on  the  date 
of  their  appointment  and  shall  have  had  actual  experience  wKhln  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system. 

(d)  Members  appointed  by  the  President  to  the  Cotmcll  ohp.ll  serve  for  terms 
of  four  years  and  shall  be  ellirlble  for  reappointment*  except  thnt  for  the  first 
coniposition  of  the  Council,  one^hlrd  of  these  members  yhall  be  appointed 
to  one-year  terms,  one-third  to  two*year  terms,  and  one-third  to  three-year 
terms;  thereafter  each  of  these  member*s  terms  shall  be  for  four  years.  Any 
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.nombor  appolnto.l  to  (111  n  vncan.y  ocurring  I'^j^f  S^^^^ 
torin  for  whU-h  liis  prudeoessor  was  ai)i)olnted,  shiiU  be  iippoinieu  lor 

lualiider  of  such  term. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Spc.  402.  fft)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 

*Tb?The'Snln!\T  "han'make  rooo.nn.ondation«  to  the  Director  at  lea«t  «n- 
nuanv  wUh  resSeit  to  planning,  policy,  priorities,  operations,  and  management 
of  nil"  FGderal  juvenile  di'llimueiu-y  programs.  mpmhpra  of  the 

of  the  work  of  the  Office. 

COMPENSATION  AND  KXPENSE8 

«?pf.  40-?  (a)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
rnvprnmont  full  tinr  sh^  without  compensation  but  »{f„Km 

bSsed  for  tm""l,  Slstencc.  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 

[ll^'^X^^^S^l^n  S'etloyed  fun  time  b^^^^^^^  ^^^{SSS^ 
iiipnt  shall  receive  (•omi)ensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  i^Uo  a  ''"f- """^ 

"the  duties  of  the  Council.  ,     .. •       j.  xi 

Vti-  JT^^vKT^-s.  The  Subcommittee  on  Kqiinl  Opportnmties  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is  called  to  order. 

T  nrLs  and  .rcntlonion,  I  rogrot  that  due  to  iinforspon  events  we 
coidd  S  begin  earUe  May  L  at  this  time,  introduce  Mr  Alphonzo 
S  atefto  mv  left,  also  have  the  staif  director  of  the  sub- 
coil 'mitToeM,-.  Al  Johnson,  seated  to  my  far  left.  Mr.  Clay  has 
been  delayed,  but  will  be  joining  the  subcommittee,  very  soon.  . 

We  aSo  cM^ect  to  have  a  metnber  of  the  California  Legislature, 
Assomblvman  Julian  Dixon,  sitting  in  with       subcommittee  today. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  hearing,  T  think,  is  well  known  by  those  of 
voii  who  have  responded.  But,  may  I  say.  that  tlus  Mibcommittee 
"i<5  vitallv  concerned  with  providing  alternatives  to  the  institutionalt- 
zation,  and  diverting  juveniles  from  the  traditional  juvenile  justice 

^^'m'subiect  of  vouth  programs  lies  within  the  iur^diction  of  this 
subcommittee.  As  "a  part  of  that  work.  Congressman  Bell  been,  I 
think,  the  leading  champion  and  certainly  the  most  outstanding  expo- 
nent and  piopotrent  of  seeking  new  methods  and  provitling  speciho 
solutions  to  pome  of  the  problems  insofar  as  the  Federal  Government 
can  bring  its  influence  to  bear.     ,     ,     ,       x,       u •  x  „4.*^« 

It  is  basically  his  proposal  that  has  been  the  subject  matter  of 
hearings  before  this  subcommittee  and  we  will  continue  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  important  issue.  Tlicre  are  several  otlier  bills 
pending,  one  which  T  introduced-HR.  626r)-that  attempts  to  deal 
*nth  the  general  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention.  Future 
hearings  will  be  held  on  that  bill  as  well.      ,         ,  . 

The  committee  is  in  Los  Angeles  for  2  days  to  begin  our  series 
of  national  hearings.  Today,  this  hearing  »«  Jit'Jrt  area  repre- 

sented by  mv  distinguished  colleague.  Mv.  Bell,  lomorrow  we  will 
conduct  on-site -visits  throughout  the  County. 
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At  this  time  1  would  like  to  tiii'n  the  ^i\ve\  ovor  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Bell,  who  will  be  presiding  during  the  hearings  in 
Los  Angeles. 

•Mr.  Bell 

Mr.  Bm J..  Thank  von.  Chairman  TTawldns.  , 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  your  who  have  come  before  us  this 
morning  to  to.stify.  We  have,  much  to  learn  from  all  of  yon  and  wo 
appreciate  voiir  Voo]:)eration  in  giving:  us  your  valuable  tinie.^  I 
would  also  Mike  to  tuke  this  opportunity  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  very  good  fiMeiuh  Coiurressman  "Giis"  Hawk- 
ins, for  his  efforts  to  assure  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all 
children  in  calling  these  hearings  this  morning. 

I  also  commend  Conirressnian  Clay  of  Missouri  for  his  partici- 
pation in  these  hearings  and  welcome  him  to  sunny  California. 

Mr.  Cr.AY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bell. 

;Mr.  Bkix.  The  problem  of  violence  in  our  public  schools  is  not 
just  a  local  problem.  It  is  national  and  it  is  growing.  Last  year 
there  were  more  than  8,000  iiu^idents  of  criminal  misbehavior  on 
campus.  Apprehensions  increased  by  43  percent.  Our  hearings  today 
are  part  of  an  etfort  to  better  understand  the  causes  of  this  mount- 
ing probleuK  to  learn  more  about  what  we  are  doing  right  and 
what  we  are  doing  wrong  in  dealing  with  it,  and  to  write  legislation 
sm*h  as  tlie  bill  which  rongres.sman  Hawkins  and  I  are  sponsoring, 
wliich  will  bi'ing  the  Federal  Government  into  this  effort. 

Two  days  ago  the  House  of  Bepiwentatives  overwhelmingly 
passed  ILR.  00,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
ll>74.  The  vote  was  an  indisputable  as.sertion' of  the  will  of  the 
Congress  to  ])rovide  for  the  si)ecial  needs  of  the  Nation's  econom- 
ically and  edumtionally  disadvantaged  children.  The  bill  author- 
iy/ul'  ovor  $(?  billion  to 'assist  state  and  local  agencies  to  meet  these 
critical  Ficpds.  One  of  the  amendments  which  T  offered  to  H.R.  69 
was  included  in  the  bill  that  the  House  passed  Wednesday.  The 
Kiibject  of  that  amendment  will  be  one  of  the  primary  subjects  of 
discussion  here  today.  That  discussion  is  the  problem  of,  and  hope- 
fully the  solution  to,  crime  and  violence  in  the  schools  of  our  country. 

^fy  amendment,  1  hope,  will  be  a  first  and  critical  step  in  making 
our  schools  safe  for  our  children  and  their  teachers.  My  amend- 
m(»Mt  is  entitled  "The  ^^^fe  School  Study  Act."  Briefly  what  this 
anienduKUit  authorizes  is  the  complete  investigation  of  the  incidence 
of  crime  and  violeiu^e  in  every  school  district  of  the  country.  The 
study  would  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  would  document  actual  occurrences  as  well  as 
describe  general  trends.  We  hope  to  learn  from  this  study  what 
programs  have  been  developed  across  the  country  which  effectively 
pivvent  or  deal  with  crime  and  violence  in  the  schools,  in  order  that 
their  example  might  be  followed. 

Xow,  wo.  want  to  determine  what  part  Congress  might,  play  in 
developing  a  program  responsive  to  the  problems  faced  l3y  so  many 
(li.«tri(*ts.  We  hope  also  not  only  to  look  to  the  cure,  but  also  the 
cause  of  such  tragic  violence.  *  We  hope  our  witnesses  here  this 
morning  will  confirm  our  belief  that  such  a  study  on  a  national 
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scalo  is  loner  ovorduo  and  that  they  will  enlighten  us  both  as  to 
the  cause  and  cure  of  tlio  prohlom.  i  a 

Our  first  witness  todav  will  be  Deputy  Mayor  Manuel  Arajron, 
dfputv  Los  Angeles  niav'or.  :^rannel  Aragon  is  well  known  to  us 
a  former  host  and  prodiirer  of  TV'S  Impacto  and  as  the  executive 
director  of  Economic  Youth  Oppoi'tunities  Agency.  Since  being 
appointed  deputy  mayor,  Mr.  Aragon  has  been  actively  dealing 
with  gang  problems  and  improving  communication  between  the 
school  board  and  the  mayor  s  office. 

Deputy  Mayor  Aragon,  it  is  nice  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  AuAcox.  Welcome  home. 

^fayor  Bradlev  asked  me  to  welcome  both  yon  and  Congi-essman 
TTawl<ins  home 'again  and  to  thank  you  two  Congressmen,  from 
our  City,  who  have  given  so  much  leadership  over  the  years  to 
the  work  of  the  Kducation  and  Tiabor  Committee.  Wo  thank  you 
onco  again  for  this  initiative  that  you  have  undertaken  on  a 
matter  that  has  preoccupied  the  n\ayor^s  office  since  ho  came  to  take 
over  the  administration  in  July. 

T  have  submitted  a  brief  prepared  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Mayor  and  if  I  may  amplify  on  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Bki.l.  That  statement  will  be  submitted  to  the  record  and 
will  be  part  o^  the  record. 

Mr.  AuAoox.  Thank  you. 

[The  stutement  referred  to  follows:] 

Statkmknt  ok  IIox.  ^^A^•t•KI.  Ahaoox,  Deiu'ty  Mavou,  Crrv  of  TiOs  At^oki.ks 

T  nni  plcnml  to  be  here  this  morning  representing  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  on 
this  most  Important  mntter  treated  by  rour  blU.  II.R.  0205.  The  matter  that 
you  are  concerned  with  which  rehites  to  comprehensive  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  treatment  Is  one  which  has  preoccupied  us  from  the  very 
beginning  of  Mayor  Bradley^s  administration.  We  have  found  that  the  re- 
sources available  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  delinquency  and  other  forms 
of  anti-social  behavior  by  young  people  are  frustvatlngly  Insufficient.  Within 
those  limitations  the  mayor's  ofhce  has  made  a  sincere  effort  to  address  this 
problem  by  establishing  new  linkages  between  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of 
Kducation  and  the  mayor's  office.  In  addition,  the  mayor  has  been  able  to 
secure  funding  fi^r  a  model  demon.stratlon  program  titled  S.C.A.N.  (SCAN) 
which  will  porml  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools  to  denion.strate  feasibility  of  a 
quick  respon.se  system  where  problems  of  potential  delinfpiency  arise  within 
the  school  grounds.  Finally,  and  most  Important,  Mayor  Bradley  has  accepted 
the  leadership  responsibility  for  .sensltl^ilng  our  community  and  hopefully 
the  Congress  that  violence  In  the  .schools  and  other  forms  of  anti-social  be- 
havior of  youth  are  not  Isolnttnl  to  the  .schools  or  youth,  but  result  from  long 
years  of  neglect  of  problems  In  the  total  community. 

The  (lelliuiuent  and  other  forms  of  violent  behavior  by  youth  which  we  are 
currently  e\'i)erienclng  were  foreseeable  .several  years  ago  whn  we  knew  that 
th  populations  In  the  poorest  areas  of  our  city  were  extremely  young,  in  .some 
cases  the  median  age  was  under  10  years  of  age.  We  could  have  known  then 
that  when  these  you»ig  people  starting  looking  for  work  or  started  to  .seek  Iheir 
own  identities  that  we  would  have  .serious  problems  If  we  did  not  provide  them 
with  .skills,  motivation*  and  hope.  Those  In  positions  of  responsibility  failed  to 
do  that.  Although  It  Is  true  that  a  meanlngfid  start  was  made  on  i)rogrftnm 
such  as  the  war  on  poverty  and  the  model  cities  which  could  create  the  sklll^^ 
motivation,  and  hope  which  were  required,  It  ts  also  true  that  we  failed  as  a 
society  to  continue  .support  for  tho.se  programs  at  the  point  where  they  were 
starting  to  succeed  and  required  more  rather  than  less  financial  ami  political 
backing. 

tt  Is  my  hope  that  11.11.  02fir>  will  be  the  flr^t  step  In  reasserting  our  commit- 
ment to  the  creation  of  a  positive  and  healthy  community  where  all  f»f  our 
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citidsenS)  young  nud  old  alike,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  their 
creative  promise. 

I  think  you  for  liaving  brouglit  these  most  important  hearings  to  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles. 

STATEMENT  0!  HON.  MANUEL  ARA60N,  DEPUTY  MAYOR  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM 
ELKINS,  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  MAYOR  OF  LOS 
ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Araoox.  Also  ^Yitll  me  tliis  morniiifj  is  Mr.  William  Elkins, 
who  is  an  Executive  Assistant  to  Mayor  Bradley.  Mr.  Elkins  has 
direct  responsibility  on  a  daily  basis  For  fonnnlating  some  pro- 
grams to  deal  ^Yitll  the  problems  of  youth  violence  and  other  forms 
of  youth  behavior. 

We  welcome  your  committee^s  interest  in  this  matter  because  it 
is  evident  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  first  months  of  our  ad- 
ministration thnt  the  resources  for  dealing  M'ith  this  problem  are 
simply  not  available  to  us  at  the  moment.  It  is  a  problem,  tho 
immediate  aspects  of  which  requires  law-enforcement  application.  I 
am  pleased  that  you  will  be  hearing  from  our  Chief  of  Police, 
Ed  Davis. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Mr.  Aragon,  could  I  interrupt  you  just  a  moment 
to  say  that  Mr.  Julian  Dixon,  a  member  of  tile  Assembly,  is  hero 
on  the  panel  and  we  will  be  happy  to  invite  you  to  participate  in 
any  way  that  you  would  like  to. 

Air.  Dtxox.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  AuAoox.  That  is  all  ri^rht. 

I  also  welcome  the  participation  by  Assemblyman  Di.xon. 

It  is  also  a  proble  n  of  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the. 
schools  and  we  arc  pleased  also  that  you  have  invited  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Schools,  Johnston,  who  I  know  has  been  trying 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  it  has  gotten  increasingly  severe. 

Mr.  Bell.  Excuse  me.. 

Will  you  speak  a  little  louder,  I  do  not  think  the  microphones  are 
picking  it  up  very  well. 

Mr.  Araoox.  T  am  also  very  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  violence 
of  young  people  is  not  only  expressed  in  the  schools,  but  also  on 
the  buses  of  otn*  southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District.  Within 
the  means  available,  the  Mayor,  and  the  Police  Department  md 
the  Eapid  Tratiait  Distiict  have  tried  to  take  some  measures  to 
alleviate  that  situation  as  well. 

For  us  I  think  it  is  important  to  bring  to  your  attention  some- 
thing you  are  aware  of,  that  the  problem  of  violence  in  the  schools 
and  on  the  buses  and  in  other  areas  is  not  strictly  the  product 
of  the  circumstances  in  the  schools  or  on  the  buses.  It  is  a  general 
problem  that  resttlts  from  long  years  of  neglect.  We  have  had 
serious  problems  in  the  community,  from  which  much  of  this  violence 
IS  coming*  for  many  years.  Several  yearsr  ago  we  knew  that  we 
were  dealing  with  an  extremely  young  population.  The  median 
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a<^8  wore  sometimes?  10  nnrl  11  and  we  wore  not  paying  attention 
r  irneerof  those  youna  people  that  wore  gj-jg  uP,  o 
motivation  and  skills  and  for  some  hope  t  at  would  m^^^^^  lor 
constructive,  useful,  citizens  instead  of  creating  the  pioblems  lor 

"'&vt" 'failure  to  support  the  programs  which  Congress- 
man  HawTfns  and  Congressman  Bell  have  long  advocated :  oon- 
Snuing  eCts,  for  exaufple,  for  the  War  on  fovcTty,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  continuing  support  for  the  Mor  el  Citie^s 
progmm   Those  kinds  of  operations  bring  hope  and  skills  and 

'^t^^X'^St  a  sufficient  scale  years  ago  we  wend, 
not  be  having  the  problems  we  are  experiencing  today,  bo,  while 
wo  conco^itrate  on  the  immediate  P\?blems  that  i^qmre  law  en- 
forcement and  other  forms  of  disciplinary  behavior,  we  must  not 
•  for«ret  that  if  we  do  not  attack  fundamental  problems  today,  of 
those  conditions  that  tho  young  people  have  to  live  m,  we  ^Mll 
be  facing  exactly  the  same  problem  5,  6,  10_  years  from  now. 

So,  we  welcome  vour  interest  and  your  initiative  m  this  area. 
It  is  long  overdue  and  wo  hope  it  is  only  the  first  of  many  steps  to 
get  the  Congress  recommitted  to  equal  opportunities  and  fair  breaUs 
for  everyone,  which  gives  all  of  our  young  people, , young  and  old, 
a  chance  to  contribute  their  positive,  creative  forces  instead  of  being 
forces  that  are  hostile  and  antisocial.  And,  creating  conditions 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  a  law-enforcement  manner. 

I  have  submitted  the  comments  to  you  for  the  record.  The  Ma>or 
is  extremelv  concerned  about  this  personally.  I ^ think  that  those, 
of  von  who  have  talked  to  him-Congressman  Hawkins  has  and 
Congressman  Boll  has-know  of  his  deep  concern  ^""^'^^.'^^ 

I  wic^h  to  thank  vou  again  for  initiating  this  round  of  hearings. 

Mr.  Bell.  Tlmnlc  you,  Mr.  Aragon.  We  shall  try  to  have  every- 
one just  ask  one  quick  question. 

Mr.  Araoox.  Thank  you.  . 
Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Hawkins,  do  you  have^a  question? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Just  one  question,  Mr.  Aragon.  I  think  you  cer- 
tainly touch  on  the  crux  of  the  matter  in  terms  of  seeking  out 
the  iFundamental  causes.  However,  most  of  us  saj^  that  we  have 
denied  omplovment  opportunities  and  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties, to  citizens  and  their  behavior  is  a  result  thereof  which  has 
led  to  the  violence  in  our  schools.  ,  t 

Are  you  of  the  belief  that  we  are  correcting  this  situation  at 
the  present  time,  profoeding  to  do  something  about  those  problems 
that  you  sav  had  we  done  something  about  10  years  ago.  we  would 
not  have  the  present  situation?  Also,  are  you  in  a  position,  on 
behalf  of  the  citv.  to  indicate  at  this  time  whether  or  not  you 
think  vou  are  receiving  sufficient  Federal  assistance  and  so  forth, 
to  do 'anything  about  the  problem  with  respect  to  the  next  few 
years.  Tn*  other  word?,  are  we  experiencing  nitba'-ks  m  a  situation 
where  the  citv  can  pirk  up  financial  support  for  the  urograms 
that  are  now  being  cutback,  i.e..  the  War  on  Poverty.  Manpower 
programs,  Model  Citv  programs  and  so  forth.  Do  you  believe  the 
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cities  are  in  a  financial  position  to  do  any  better  in  the  next  few 
years  than  what  they  have  clone  in  the  last  several  years? 

Mr.  AnAOON.  We  are  deeply  concerned,  Mr.  Congressman,  that 
if  the  current  shape  and  level  of  funding  fi'om  the  national  level, 
which  the  President  has  told  us  will  be  available,  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  we  have  to  work  with  it,  wo  will  be  dealing  with  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  problem  in  five  or  ten  years  that  we  are  dealing 
witli  today.  We  simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  attack  the 
fundamental  problems  that  ci'eate  the  conditions  of  violence  in 
schools,  buses,  and  streets  today.  It  is  simply  not  realistic  to  expect 
that  the  local  tax  souives  available  to  the  citv  of  Los  Angeles  will 
be  in  I  any  way  sufficient  to  fund  the  level  o^  programs  which  are 
roquii'ed  in  ordoi*  to  attack  fundamental  social  ills.  We  need,  we 
must  liave  support  from  tlie  Federal  Government  to  get  to  these 
problems.  We  are  very  concerned  that  we  do  not  see  at  this  point, 
excopt  for  some  initiatives  in  the  Congress,  we  do  not  see  the 
commitment  to  tliose  pi'ogranis  which  we  feel  is  essential  to  avoid 
the  problems  in  the  future  that  we  are  facing  today,  and  anyone 
who  is  acquainted  with  even  the  fundamentals  of  taxing  and  gov- 
ernmental finance  realizes  tliat  while  the  Federal  revenues,  the 
Eodura^  budget-,  does  liave  tremendous  flexibility  because  it  is  tied 
to  the  gross  national  piwluct  and  is  tied  to  othei  growth  factoi's 
in  the  economy,  that  for  the  most  part  the  local  tax  base  is  tied 
to  very  fixed  kinds  of  sources  of  income,  very  fixed  sources  of 
revenue. 

Wliile  tlie  Federnl  Government  may  be  able  to  do  deficit  financing 
to  provide  for  needed  services  and  programs,  it  is  simply  not  possible, 
legally  or  politically,  for  a  local  municipality  like  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  to  do  likewise.  We  cannot  do  deficit  ^financing  the  way  the 
Federal  Government  can.  So.  that  based  on  one  hand,  with  a  very 
inflexible  source  of  revenue  that  does  not  expand  at  the  same  rate 
the  pconomv  does,  and  on  the  other  hand  faced  with  any  restriction 
against  deficit  financing,  we  do  not  have  the  revenuc\t  the  citv 
level  to  provide  for  fundamental  needed  services  and  also  attack 
social  problems  whirh  are  creating  the  conditions  that  you  are  deal- 
ing  with  in  your  bill.  We  must  have  a  greater  level  of  Vommitment, 
money,  from  the  Congress  and  from  the  Senate  and  the  President 
if  we  are  going  to  avoid,  in  the  future,  the  problems  that  we  are 
experiencing  todny. 

Mr.  ITawiuxs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Aragon. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

l^Fr.  BKu,.:Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Cr.AY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Knowing  that  this  admini.stration  and  I  imagine  the  State  ad- 
ministration are  both  very  much  concerned  about  this  problem  that 
confronts  the  schools  of  the  State,  how  much  money  has  the  local 
comiminity  spent  trying  to  correct  the  situation,  how  much  money 
has  the  State  spent?  ^ 

Mr.  Akaoov.  T  do  not  know  how  you  get  down— how  far  down 
to  j^ero  you  can  get,  Imt  it  is  close  to  zero  

Mr.  Clay.  To  zero? 
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'S^\'^^'t:^r^'^^^^    «b.,t  the  problem 
St  L  oca  S^^^^^  Board,  has,  itself,  experienced  a  reckction  n 
revenue  S  tho  Stato,  for  example,  over  the  last  several  of  years 
wheTthe  Wol  of  support  from  the  State  povornment  has  declined 
Sad  o  being  maintained  at  the  same  level,  or  "^oreasimr. 

I  k  ow  Superintendent  Johnston  has  a  y^^'-^y^ 
pribabTv  a  da^ly  battle  with  his  bndjret.  to  t^ry  and  figure  out  how 
to  even*  meet  his  operating  expenses  without  goin?  to  special  pio 

^  oTthe  law  enforrement  .'.de  T  am  sure  Chief  ^avis  will  aclrlross 
hi  nsolf  to  tl  is  But.  we  have  made  a  substantial  effort  to  provide, 
ErnoiiWe,  the  police  protection  on  the  buses,  for  example,  to 
Try  anrmli the  Violence  on  the  KTT).  There  is  a  dollar  vahie 
attached  to  that.  T  don't  ,  know  what  the  dollar  value  would  be, 
but  T  am  sure  the  Chief  could  tell  yon  that. 

But  von  know  these  are  oxtfemely  limited  sources  We  do  not 
ha>^  a  o  to  work  with.  We  have  not  really  J'^"'*'/^ 
hSlp  from  auvbodv  else.  In  a  followup  report  we  could  subrni  to 
your  committee  wliat  our  level  of  cflPort  has  been.  I  do  not  have  that 
mformatiou  at  hand  right  now.  i  x        i.  ^uu 

Mr  CiNY  Vou  sav  von  do  not  have  very  much  to  work  with. 
How  mu;h  LFAA  money  has  come  into  the  cjty  and  how  mvu^h 
General  Revenue  Sharing  money  has  come  in  m  the  last  2  ycais 

'"'''Mr.  Araoox.  Mr.  Elkins  has  been  following  the  LEAA  money 

^'ICElkixs.  m.  Chairman  and  membersof  the  subcommittee,  again 
I  am  not  prepared  to  quote  off  the  top  of  my  head  specific  fif«rc8  for 
Congressman  Clay.  AVe  can  give  that  in  a.  followup  ^oj  ^ 

attempt  to  answer  your  questions  very  briefly  from  another  point 

^'VThilik  that  we  honestly  have  la  recognize  that  wo  are  dealing 
\7ith  something  approaching  a  crisis  when  we  talk  about  violence 
rZif  S^n"s  and  in  the  ^-hools  and  us  Deputy  Mayor  Manuel 
SniTns  indicated,  I  am  sure  that  Superin  enclent  Johnston 
w  11  confirm  that  the  priorities  of  the  school  budget  h'^s  not  pro- 
vided any  funds  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  am  sure  that  our 
Chief  of  Police  will  indicate  that  whde  they  have  9,omc  "t)  with 
some  creative,  imiovative  approaches  trying  to  deal  with  it,  they  rto 
not  have  the  mor.ev  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  But,  we  have  been  able 
to  get  some  funds  'from  LEAA  t^t  deputy  Mayor  Aragon  alh  ded 
to,  $600,000  to  install  electronic  devices  on  buses,  a  little  more  than 
$400,000  for  devices  in  schools.  W« 

But,  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  substance  of  the  problem.  We 
are  reacting  to  the  problem  and  1  think  

Mr.  Clay.  Do  you  

Mr^^EunxiTtl^^^^^  we  woidd  like  to  have  the  subcommittee 
undei^stanu  is  that  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  treated  J?  a  cnsis  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  the  funds  to  do,  Mr.  Clay,  what  we 
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could  not  do  2  years  ago.  Tliat  is,  merge  the  resources  by  having  the 
schools,  the  Mayor^s  Office,  the  Chief  of  Police,  the  community,  come 
together  and  deal  with  this  problem  by  setting  up  consortions,  hiring 
staff  from  the  community,  identifying  the  gangs,  moving  aggres- 
sively to  those  that  are  ready  for  jobs;  to  some  kind  of  appren- 
ticeship training  programs  to  get  them  off  into  these  kinds  of  things. 
Wo  have  got  to  give  them  a  substitute  for  what  they  are  doing. 

You  know,  you  cannot  talk  about  counseling  youngsters  who  have 
been  sucked  off  into  violence  because  they  find  that  a  socially  ac- 
ceptable role.  We  are  saying  that  we  are  now  prepared  in  terms  of 
commitment  and  in  terms  of  recognition  that  the  police  cannot  do 
it  alone,  the  schools  cannot  do  it  alone,  the  Mayor's  Office  cannot 
do  it  alone,  the  community  cannot  do  it  alone.  But,  if  this  city 
is  provided  with  the  resources  that  we  hope  will  be  forthcoming, 
we  are  ready  to  come  together  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
that  up  until  this  point. 

Mr.  CiJiY.  If  the  problem  is,  as  you  say,  reached  a  crisis  pro- 
portion and  it  is  a  priority  in  this  city,  why  is  it  that  you  have 
not  taken  some  of  the  money  that  is  available  and  devoted  it  to  the 
problem;  what  have  you  done  with  your  LEAA  money,  how  have 
you  spent  your  LEAA  money,  and  your  General  Revenue  Sharing 
money,  have  you  devoted  any  of  that  to  this  problem? 

Mr.  Araoox.  I  think  that  yon  will  find  that  where  money  has 
been  available  to  work  on  these  problems  

Mr.  Clay.  How  much  money  has  been  available  from  LEAA  and 
general  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  Araoox.  We  have  had,  for  example,  additional  money  made 
available  to  us  by  the  Model  Cities  program. 

Mr.  Clay.  No.  Wait.  I  do  not  think  that  you  understand  my 
question. 

I  want  to  know  how  you  spent  your  LEAA  money.  Did  you  spend 
it  for  hardware,  or  did  you  spend  it  for  prevention  of  these  kinds 
of  crime,  what  happened  to  the  LEAA  money — the  LEAA  money 
first. 

Mr.  Elkixs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  state  for  the  record  quite  clearly 
that  the  guidelmes  of  LEAA  funds  have  almost  restricted  the  ex- 
penditure of  those  moneys  totally  to  hardware  and  what  many  of 
us  are  saying,  and  I  think  what  all  of  us  are  saying  now  is  that 
there  has  to  be  a  change  in  those  kinds  of  spending  priorities. 

Mr*  Clay.  Are  you  telling  us  that  the  guidelines  prevent  you  from 
spending  money  to  prevent  crime? 

Mr.  ELKixs.  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  the  guidelines, 
the  LEAA  guidelines,  the  thrust  of  your  question  

Mr.  Clay.  Yes,  and  revenue  sharing* 

Mr.  Elkixs  [continuing].  That  somewhere  close  to  99.9  percent  of 
those  funds  have  not  gone  into  the  development  of  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams and  problematic  approaches  to  deal  with  these  problems  be- 
cause the  guidelines  have  not  permitted  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  those  purposes  and  that  is  something  I  think  all  of  us  would 
like  to  see  changed* 
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Mr  Clay.  I  do  not  vend  those  guidelines  in  that  same  aspect.  I 
think  the  money  can  be  spent  for  the  Pvov^"timi  of  c»-ime 

T  wniilfl  inst  like  to  know  how  much  the  city  of  Los  Angeies  is 
spLZf  to  deal  with  a  problem  that  you  say  has  reached  a  crisis 

^XTi^vooN.  We  have  received,  fortunately,  in  the  last  several 
weeks  ant  from  the  LEA  A  for  the  Mayor's  Office  o  do  some 
Xnning^for  the  application  of  those  funds,  wh  ch  iip  to  now  has 
S  beeiTa  rLource  tLt  is  available  to  the  Mayor's  Office  So  i  may 
be  Dossiblo  to  change  the  orientation  of  the  priorities.  Up  until  now 
KW^^^^^^  racked  the  capability  to  do  that  ^^"^^^^^ 
and  we  expect  now  with  the  biinguvc  on  of  a  small  planning  statT 
that  we  will  be  orienting  some  of  the  direction  ot  those  funds. 

Now!  In  the  previous^budget  year,  the  budgo^t  hat  was  approved 
in  June  of  1973,  tlie  revenue  sharing  moneys  that  were  available  to 
the  cities  were  applied  to  a  very  critical  area  of  supporting  the 
budget,  the  on-going  budget  of  th^  city.  Subsequently  a  very  small 
portion  of  funds  was  made  available  Irom  the  city  council  to  sup- 
port programs  in  the  social  action  areas  primaril:'  of  the  Model 

^ We"  are  currently  formulating  our  budget  for  the  year  1974-7.') 
and  that  will  bo  made  public  on  Tuesday  when  the  Mayor  takes  the 
budget  to  the  press.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  what  those  priori- 
ties ai'e  going  to  be.  ,  -  ,  .  .  T».  1. 

Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  do  not  want  to  bela,bor  the  point.  But, 
how  much  revenue  sharing  moneys  did  you  get  in  your  budget  tor 
1973  ? 

Mr.  Araoon.  The  cumulative  amount  of  money  that  was  available 
to  us  over  2  years  was  in  the  vicinity  of  $54  million. 
Mr.  Clay.  And  out  of  the  $54  milliv^n,  did  $59  million  go  for  police 

and  public  safety?  .    .    ^  •      1.1.  «i. 

Mr  Aragon.  1  do  not  have  that  statement  in  front  of  me,  but  most 
of  that  money  did  go  for  support  of  on-going  activities  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Clay.  Related  to  the  police  and  safety  area  ^  ,t,  * 

Mr.  Araqon.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  want  to  get  pinned  down  to  that 
figure  because  I  don't  know. 
Mr.  Clay.  That  is  the  figure  that  your  Mayor  gave  us  about  a 

Mt?ARAQO>r.  If  yon  '\re  saying  hat  that  is  in  his  statement,  which 
I  do  not  have  before  me,  then,  of  course-— -      ^,     ,  ,      ,  , 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  you  off,  Mr.  Clay,  but  we  do  have 
a  limited  amount  of  time.  We  will  have  other  witnesses  that  can 
answer  the  question  for  you. 

Mr.  Clay.  Questions  about  the  budget?  . 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  matters  pertaining  to  the  revenue  sharing  and 

LEAA.  .  ,   ,  . 

Mr.  Clay.  Relating  to  the  budget? 

Mr.  Araoox.  Tf  you  have  the  Mayor's  statement  before  you,  Mr. 
Congressman.  I  do^not  think  there  would  be  any  purpose  for  me  to 
reiterate  what  he  said. 
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Mr.  Clay.  No,  this  was  in  regard  to  another  subject,  OEO.  When 
he  testified  in  Washinfjton  last  month  he  made  that  statement  about 
$49  million  of  the  money  >Yent  for  police  and  public  safety, 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  how  much  of  that 
money  went  to  deal  with  the  problem  that  they  sa;^  has  reached  crisis 
proportion.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  want  to  brfabor  this  point. 

Mr.  Bell,.  Do  you  care  to  respond  to  this  again,  Mr.  Aragon? 

Mr.  Aragon*  No,  I  think  that  if  that  amount  of  money  was  made 
available  to  the  Police  Department,  when  Police  Chief  Davis  testi- 
fies, perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  indicate  what  proportion  of  that 
went  to  those  activities. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Aragon  and  Mr.  Elkins. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Chief  Ed  Davis.  Chief  Ed  Davis  has 
sensed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  for  83  years,  and  as 
chief  for  the  last  5  yeai*s.  Last  year  in  i-esponso  to  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  violence  in  Los  Angeles  schools  he  brought  together  the  neads 
of  all  of  the  criminal  justice  divisions  of  the  police,  the  parks,  the 
school  system,  the  sheriff's  department,  the  city  attorney,  and  the 
district  attornejr  to  form  the  ad  hoc  juvenile  justice  committee. 

Chief  Davis*  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  \*ou  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  distinguished  Congressmen  and  Assembly- 
man Davis. 

STATEMENT  OP  ED  DAVIS,  CHIEF*  LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  DEPART- 
MENT»  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Davt«.  Last  year  in  this  city  we  had  a  decreass  in  crime  of  6.6 
percent  as  contrasted  to  a  national  rise.  Tliis  year,  to  date,  last  we^^k, 
we  have  a  1.2  percent  increase.  So,  putting  the  juvenile  problem  in 
perspective,  we  have  a  much  safer  city  and  we  are  making  general 
progress. 

Now,  at  that  same  time,  juvenile  rrime,  particularly  crime  on 
school  i?rounds  and  in  areas  surrounding  schools  is  precipitously. 
Now,  all  school  premises  crimes  last  year  were  up  23  perocnh  Rob- 
beries were  up  87  percent  on  school  groumls;  assaults  on  faculty 
members,  40  percent;  assaults  on  policemen  on  school  grounds,  61 
percent;  all  assaults,  including  students,  all  rolled  together,  up  39 
percent  Seventy-nine  crimes  committed  with  firearms  on  school 
grounds.  Now,  this  looks  like  a  big  school  problem.  This  is  not  a 
school  problem  because  what  this  amotmts  to  is  a  slopover  of  the 
juvenile  pi'oblems  from  the  streets  of  the  city.  In  the  surrounding 
areas  every  night  there  are  shootings,  one  youth-.wng  member 
against  another.  There  are  many,  many  successful  shootings  that 
result  in  murders. 

In  1972  we  reached  somewhat  of  a  peak  in  the  crisis  on  the  school 
grounds.  Superintendent  ^Tohnson  and  T  got  togethor  and  brought 
in  all  of  the  criminal  justice  principnis  in  the  juvenile  justice  system 
and  have  been  working  on  this  problem  since  that  time.  Wo  had 
procodnd  this  in  our  criminal  justice  group  by  working  together  for 
about  the  Inst  years. 

In  our  city  in  *1073  we  had  11,900  luveniles  arrested  for  maicr 
crimes  and  this  is  about  85  percent  of  the  total  arrests  for  major 
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cnmos  in  the  city.  Juvenile  ^^Zni>l::Stl 
went  up  42  percent.  There  is  a  g^^^^  use  ot         '     {  the 

Imndle  about  as  many  adjudicated  cases  then^ 

150  other  super  or  and  municipal  court  judges  ^^^oun^  ui« 

and  handled  propovly  into  a  bcniitiful  jail,  you  will  De  tiiea  in  » 

•^n' ™!  r  IT."  iile  you  wir^^o  an  inadequate  lu.bblo.  W.en 
„o"st&TaiU;  oain  aL.t  this'a  co..ple  »(  yeajs  a^  we  Ija^^^  oje 
400  kids  sleeping  on  the  floor  m  juvenile  hall.  Ihe  co".'«y  "f^ 
ZtSed  out  ulth  the  State  and  some  other  agencies  for  some 

Asl^Vasfveir  we  still  had  200  kids  sleeping  on  the  floor  Now,  I 
th^ik  U.  i"  a  tmvesty  on  justice  and  I  do  not  use  that  word  lightly, 
thit  we  prov  le  better  facilities  for  adult  criminals  than  we  do  for 
vouU  de?S^^^^^  who  perhaps  could  be  straightened  out.  In  juvenile 
S  vou  J?c  not  going  to  hive  a  juvenile  court  judge  before  yon  I 
S  you  had.  Butfwhen  there  are  only  three  f""-]"" -il^HV^!  v 
Ses?after  they  have  adjudicated  the  findings  of  guilt,  let's  say,  or 
t  at  the  evidence  shows  tiat  the  child  did  commit  a  nnirder,  a  rob- 
bery, a  burglary,  that,  judge  has  no  time  to  ^it  there  and  d^^^^^^  Ins 
time  to  a  rehabilitative  program  and  so  we  have  a  priorities  au 

""We  are  doing  something  about  these  things.  We  have  the  juvenile 
justice  gi-oup.  We  have  come  up.  with  a  proposed  3»ve"«lMi  fce 
Jenter,  whicA  our  board  of  supervisors  agrees  with,  ^vhich  should  g^ 
into  operation-it  is  going  to  be  in  the  Watts  area  and  will  go  into 
opeiXrsrrtly  after  July  1,  where  the  police,  and  the  probation 
aiKUhe  courts,  and  the  pub-lic  defenders,  and  the  P^'osf<^«tors 
area  will  work  together  to  try  to  ameliorate  the  l^'^T^^^i  -IJ  i:.t^l« 
.  there  and  they  really  exist  all  over  the  county.  Instead  of  httving 
marble  palaces  in  our  metropolitan  areas,  what  we  need  n  essence 
is  to  bring  all  of  the  justice  system  out  to  the  neighborhood.  We 
need  a  decentralization  to  where  each  community  has  its  udge  and 
has  its  prosecutor  and  has  its  public  defenders  where  all  of  those 
people  are  making  judgements  on  whether  someone  is  going  back  to 
the  community,  or  the  community  should  be  protected  from  that 
individual.  Make  that  judgment  with  some  feeling  of  the  sense  of 
urgency  of  that  community  about  that  type  of  crime. 

So,  vou  ask  about  money.  This  city,  in  its  LEAA  money,  has  not 
gotten  what  we  consider  a  fair  share  for  a  maior  city.  This  last  year 
we  got  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  million.  My  total  budget  mdud- 
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ing  all  of  its  overhead  was  about  $200  million.  So,  you  can  see  thnt , 
is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  budget.  In  addition,  the  city  gets 
general  revenue  sharing  funds.  To  answer  ^our  question,  Mayor 
Yorty's  budget  last  year  provided  for  an  increase  in  the  police 
budget  of  a  rather  modest  $6  million,  as  I  recall. 

Because  we  are  not  incompetent,  booaiise  we  are  not  corrupt,  be- 
cause we  are  fairly  efficient,  we  havo  not  gotten  the  vast  sums  of 
money  that  have  Keen  dumped  into  some  of  the  other  failure  areas 
of  America.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  fair  to  I^s  Angeles.  We 
contributed  our  fair  share  of  the  Federal  tax  dollars  and  I  think 
it  should  come  back  here  regardless  of  the  lever  of  terror  on  the 
streets* 

So/in  one  fell  swoop,  New  York,  for  example,  got  $10  million  for 
a  narcotics  profrvam  and  other  cities,  the  high  impact  cities,  crime 
programs,  and  all. 

Our  $0  million  is  a  representative  of  what  wo  have  been  getting 
and  we  have  been  getting:  $2  and  $3  and  $4  million  prior  to  that  in 
the  short  life  of  the  LEAA  system.  I  have  brought  this  to  Attorney 
General  Saxbe's  attention.  The  general  revenue  sharing  moneys  have 
not  gone  predominantly  into  the  justice  system. 

Lot  me  say  also  whVn  you  talk  about  cities,  the  criminal  justice 
system  cannot  be  handled  out  of  a  city,  cannot  be  handled  o\it  of  a 
county  becnM>;o  you  are  dealing  with  State  level  judges  and  State 
level  prosecutors  and  probation  officers  and  public  defenders  and 
citv  level  police  and  county  level  police. 

So^  what  has  to  happen — rather  than  money  we  need  more  wis- 
dom in  getting  the  criminal  justice  system  to  sit  down  and  work 
together  and  try  to  see  if  we  are  using  the  resources  that  we  now 
have,  properly.  For  instance,  the  distribution  of  judges,  we  probably 
need  some  additional  judges.  But,  we  have  not  really — we  need  more 
from  Washington  than  money  if  it  can  come  from  there^  and  I  have 
some  doubts  about  that,  we  need  wisdom*  But,  mainly^  if  we  can 
be  forced  to  sit  down  and  work  together  as  we  have  in  this  com- 
mtmity  so  that  tlie  witnesses  whom  you  will  hear^  Superintendent 
Johnston,  District  Attorney  Busch,  and  other  people  who  will  testify 
here  today,  I  think  that  will  bring  to  you  some  sense  of  the  impot- 
tanre  of  cooperative  working  together. 

One  more  thing  T  would  like  to  say  before  T  submit  to  nuesttons, 
in  Senate  bill  821  there  is  nn  attempt  to  put  the  whole  justice  thing 
under  a  GW  rather  than  LT5AA,  and  in  H.K.  60,  which  I  commend 
as  an  excellent  idea.  I  would  suggest  joint  participation  with  LKAA 
because  yon  cannot  separate  the  crinie  on  the  school  premises  from 
the  crime  in  the  surrounding  community,  and  my  theory  is  teachers 
should  not  be  policemen,  shoukln't  be  cops,  slioulcl  not  have  to  be 
much  of  a  disciplinarian,  really.  They  should  be  pedagogs.  They 
should  teach. 

My  daughter,  who  is  a  teacher,  should  be  able  to  teach.  I  should 
make  the  surrounding  streets  safe  so  that  she  can  teach  in  her  class- 
room. I  do  not  think  the  HFAV  concept  is  going  to  bring  you  the 
breadth  and  dimensions  of  the  problem  you  want.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  crank  in  the  LEAA  participation  in  the  surrounding  areas* 
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aDPreciate  the  attention  that  this  committee  is  bringing  to  this 
veir  ?mpSnt  pU^^^  and  I  think  that  xve  are  on  our  way  to 
S^inffoiir  prob  em  here.  There  have  been  dramatic  changes  in  the 
last  vir  Our  board  of  supervisors  has  provided  20  prosecutors  from 
the  Snile  coS  that  we  cUd  not  have  before  so  that  the  people  can 
Kpt^^nted  and  the  board  of  supervisors  have  given  us  70  addi- 
tnaT3Son  officers  for  the  probation  ^^^nnS^  n^h^' Ker 
supervisors  has  fimded  a  decentralized  luvenile  court  in  the  San  1  er 
So  Valley  and  is  in  the  process  of  doing  that  in  south  Los  Ange- 
rs and  in  Compton.  I  am  not  asking  for  much  from  the  police.  I 
SiSc  whJt  Vve  really  need  is  not  wall-to-wall  cops,  xyhich  other  citi^ 
have  goSe  to.  We  have  about  half  of  the  rate  of  Pol'ce  in  New  York^ 
and  a  third  of  what  you  provide  m  Washington,  D.C.  I  do  not  think 
we  shouK  guns  or  4tter  at  the  city  level.  What  we  need  is  the 
wisdom  through  the  rest  of  the  system  and  ^.l^'^*  we  need  s  th^^ 
separation  of  some  of  the  very  dangerous, people  off  of  the  streets. 

Vhen  Mr.  Johnston  and  %  other  criminal-the  crim^^^^ 
svstem  members  that  I  met  with  in  December  of  1972,  we  had  a  list 
at  that  time  of  800  dangerous  ^^^^'^''^J^''''^^''''^^^^^^^^ 
the  streets  of  this  city  and  I  can  report  to  you  that  group  today  s 
only  650.  So,  we  have  made  some  progress.  We  are  getting  some  addi- 
tional iuvenile  facilities  and  so  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
but  that  kind  of  crisis  cannot  be  solved  overnight.  I  ^ould  ^^^^^  « 
you  came  back  here  in  2  or  3  years,  the  situation  will  be  better  in  . 
in  the  city  of  T^s  Angeles,  not  lust  because  of  money,  but  because 
of  people  working  properly  together. 
Thank  you.  ^  . 

Mr.  Bell.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Davis.  .  •   i  < 

Chief  Davis,  would  you  say  that  most  of  our  young  criminal  of- 
fenders have  a  history  of  disruptive  behavior  in  school,  and,  if  so, 
is  the  police  department,  as  a  protective  measure,  attempting  to  co- 
ordinate its  efforts  with  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools  to  attempt  to 
solvethoproblemof  crime  and  violence  m  the  schools? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  certainly  are.  We  work  very  closely  with  Snperin- 
tcndent  J(5hnston  and  the  board  of  education  right  down  at  the  pre^ 
cinct  level.  So,  fellows  from  west  of  the  Mississippi—there  is  no  one 
here  from  east  of  the  Mississippi,  1  understand— but  the  precinct 
level,  those  people  work  with  the  school  authorities.  ^  , 

Mr.  Johnston,  I  am  sure,  will  describe  to  you  a  joint  program  on 
bringing  truants  back  into  the  school,  and,  he  will  also  describe 
their  expulsion  policies.  So,  we  work  very  closely  together.  I  do  not 
believe  ni  uniformod  policemen  on  school  grounds.  You  cannot  have 
^vlucation  in  that  kind  of  culture.  We  do  have  in  80  of  our  schools, 
iunior  and  senior  high  schools,  policemen  teaching  courses  in  "The 
Citizen  and  tiie  Law,"  but  he  is  not  there  as  a  pohceman,  he  is  there 

as  a  teacher.  ,      *    ,  «    «      •  -la.  ji 

But,  we  try  to  take  these  hard-core  people,  for  crimes  committed 
on  the  school,  and  process  them  through  the  juv^enile  justice  system 
and  the  gang  member  who  had  shot  and  killed  a  man  he  had  never 
seen  before  because  he  would  not  give  him  26  cents,  a  couple  of  days 
ago,  has  a  long  record  of  robbery  and  burglary  and  auto  theft,  a 
strong  felony  record.  That  is  why  I  say  we  have  a  lot  of  processing 
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for  those  three  judges  to  do  tlirough  those  inadequate  facilities^  with 
an  nnderstaflfod  prosecutorial  setup  and  an  understafled  ixiblic  de- 
fender setup.  But,  all  of  those  things  arc  gradually  improving. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Chief  Davis,  you  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with 
what  Washington  is  doing.  I  am  wondering  what  Washington  can 
do.  We  are  trying  to  give  you  innovative  ideas,  thoughts,  eTectronic 
information  and  so  forth.  And,  also  some  money. 

Mr.  Davis.  Right. 

The  only  reason  we  have  gotten  as  much  as  we  have  gotten,  Con- 
gressman JBell,  is  because  yon  personally  walked  the  Halls  of  Con- 

f ress  with  me  and  personally  went  with  me  on  occasion«i  to  tlie  White 
louse  to  try  and  lielp  your  city  get  its  fair  share,  and  yor  have  got 
$2  million  for  us  last  year  we  would  not  have  gotten  otherwise. 

So,  when  we  went  from  four  to  six,  this  is  the  man  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  that.  But,  that  little  bit  of  money— little  bit  compared 
to  the  size  of  my  budget — has  been  extremely  helpful  because  there 
are  things  that  we  could  not  liave  done,  the  electronic  command  con- 
trol system  that  we  are  getting  in— you  have  talked  about  hardware, 
but  hardware  is  essential.  Unless  a  policeman  can—unless  a  citizen 
can  ^et  a  policeman  as  fast  as  he  needs  him— if  he  has  to  go  through 
all  kinds  of  mechanical  delays  and  if  new  olectronirs  will  get  that 
policeman  to  that  person,  who  has  a  burglar  breaking  down  the 
door,  faster,  then  that  electronic  system  is  a  great  aid  and  all  of  our 
projects  are  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  that  project  progessing  fairly  well  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  It  is  coming  along  fairly  well,  and  it  is  hopeful 
that  there  will  be  some  followup  funding  so  that  it  can  continue. 
Now,  we  were  also  informed  the  other  dav  that  we  were  going  to  be 
the  recipient— the  rapid  transit  district,  of  a  DOT  grant  to  put  in  a 
car  location  system  so  that  we  can  locate  our  busses  and  our  cars 
instantaneously  so  that  when  there  is  a  robbery  on  a  bus,  or  when 
we  have  to  find  out  where  the  closest  police  car  is— this  can  eventually 
apply  to  any  citizen  that  needs  help— we  will  have  this  kind  of 
capability  so  that  Los  Angeles  has  been  singled  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  as  the  recipient  of  this  grant. 
Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawktns.  Chief  Davis,  may  I  join  in  welcoming  you  before 
this  subcommittee.  I  recall  an  association  in  a  little  different  capacity 
many  years  ago  when  I  was  a  member  of  tlie  State  assembly. 

Mr.  DAvrs.  Right. 

Mr*  Hawkins.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  us  here  today. 

Would  you  say  that  the  problem  is  city  wide,  or  is  it  concentrated 
in  certain  specifiod  areas? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  if  you  are  talking  about  the  current,  new  phe- 
nomenon of  killing  someone  you  have  never  seen  before  on  the 

tTtv^  ^J^^^'^J^il^v*^^?"^  ^'^^^  phenomenon  in  the  black  com^ 
munlt^^  in  the  old  Mexican  American  communities  of  Los  Angeles, 
historically  you  have  had  gangs  which  have  been  based  on  turf  and 
you  don  t  agree  with  them,  but  you  understand  why  they  shot  some- 
^""S;  J^'^u^''^'''  %V  sfiot  him  for  a  specific  reason, 

fkim  ^^^"^^"^u  talking  up  and  shooting  someone  for  the 
thrill  of  It  is  new  because  we  never  had  any  black  gangs  to  any  ex- 
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tent  in  thta  city.  I  «m  «  ""''7  .^lln'^'nTla  ^1^,^"^^^ 

IK  So^\he  cdmrpvoblem  by  juveniles  is  a  citywido  cnme 

^'mJ' Bfil  I  think  von  said  that  yon  had  identified  some  800  jnve- 
nik  o^Vem£•s  ^^^v^  the  streets.  Were  they  sajttered  thronghont 

Iho  citv  orwere  thev  identified  as  beinjr  in  a  particular  area? 

Mv1)m8  Thev  were  scattered  throufjhout  the  city.  There  arc  less 
ffan<^  nicXVs  n  the  predominantly  Anglo  areas.  There  are  more  m 
fh^  stalled  barrios  alul  ghettos,  gang-type  jptivities.  ^JH.^^^^^^^ 

nflinr  tvnes  of  crime,  the  mix  changes.  But,  the  preclominanuy 
'ZfZl^y  slS^^^  Gentiles  of  European  s  ock,  they 

aThein"  ripped-off  by  iuvonile  burglars.  So  thcy-their  prol  lem- 
fhL  aMn-  «^  ^^'^  ^^^^"'•^  °*  the  juvenile  l.tis- 

&?stem  t^han^    the  people,  the  young  white,  who  is  victimizing 

*^''so  this  is  a  pervasive  problem  throughout  the  community. 

lliy'V'^^^^^^^  extent  are  narcotics  involved  in  this 

^'Sit  mvTS.  The  juvenile,  the  school  age  problem,  narcotics  is  not 
n  ^.Jit  a  ncrcenta-te  of  the  problem  as  it  is  with  the  older  adult 
criming  Borise  tte^^  really  llon't  get  on  the  needle  and  bocome 
a  victim  of  heroin,  generally,  until  after  they  are  beyond  high 

''W^  ilave  inst  jointly  conducted  with  the  board  of  education  our 
first  T  ho^  annual  sm-vey  on  narcotics  use  among  high  school  stu- 
dSs  anrUllat  should  be  ready  for  distribution  very  soon.  But,  that 
will  not  give  us  a  measurement  against  the  prior  year. 

On  narcotics  hero  there  is  soft  narcotics  and  there  is  a  little  l  aid 
narr-otics  used,  but  most  of  this  gang  problem  is  not  dope 

That  open  Mexican  border  with  the  closed  eastern  seawall,  and 
what  this  country  has  done,  the  Federal  Government  has  done  n 
Ttting  off  the  sfipply  of  dope  from  the  Mideast  and  France  has 
made  this  city  a  major  transshipment  city  for  narcotics  for  the  re.st 

°^Wo  Sci'a  Motow^  gangster  here  the  other  night  who  shot  it  out 
with  our  men  and  thank  God  they  are  alive  and  he  happens  to  be 
dead,  he  was  $1  million  traiRckev  in  heroin.  They  are  coming  in  here 
J.  ,1....      ».s«i^      fiiflir  flnnft  Wniisfi  of  onr  nroDinnuitV  to  the 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  You  diil  rofor  to  n  type  of  offense  in  which  yon 
said  killing  that  are  merciless,  where  the  victim  is  killed,  presum- 
ably, not  tor  economic  gain,  but  for  some  other  reason.  Is  there  any 
exDlanation  foi"  that  type  of  ofl'ense  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  let  me  again  recite  just  a  little  colloquy  that  took 
place  in  the  77  station  where  one  in-year-old  youth  had  shot  and 
Ifilled  another  15-year-old  on  the  street,  and  h  was  arrested  with 
ais  partner  in  this  and  he  said, 

Man,  why  did  we  kill  thnt  dude?  We  killed  hlni  just  to  make  an  exanu)le  of 
him.  \yhat  is  going  to  happen  to  us  now?  Oh,  not  much,  you  may  go  to  camp 
for  a  little  while,  but  ymi  will  probably  be  put  on  probation  back  out  on  the 
streets.  When  you  get  out  on  tho  streets  you  nre  going  to  be  a  bigger  man. 
Hey.  wasn't  it  neat  when  tlint  guy  croaked,  he  gargled  on  his  blood.  Yeah, 
that  was  really  neat. 

This  phenomenon,  this  coldblooded  killing  and  enjoying  it  comes 
about  from  tho  guy  who  was  able  to  got  away  from  being  the  stickup 
man  on  tho  street,  or  a  bin-glar,  or  a  murderer,  being  able  to  strut 
out  and  not  being  hnudled  properly  by  the  system.  He  becomes  the 
hero  Hguro  and  he  is  the  one  to  emulate  all  of  these  kinds  emulated 
other  people.  So,  the  failure  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  to  take 
the  repeated  hardcore  offender  and  isolate  him  for  a  "time  from  so- 
ciety and  attempt  to  rehal)ilitate  him  in  that  kind  of  setting  has 
developed  this  phenomenon  of  a  coldblooded  killer.  That  is  the  thing 
to  do.  these  arc  the  iiero  on  i  le  s  i  -et.  "ntil  those  heroes  on  the 
street  are  taken  off  tho  street  with  due  i)roci'ss  of  law  for  their  crimes 
and  we  make  an  attempt  to  rehabilitate  them,  those  are  the  kinds  of 
heroes  that  the  yoimger  i)eoi)le  are  going  to  follow. 

Ml-.  Hawkins.  Yon  have  described  very  well  the  heroes  on  the 
F«-|eets,  as  you  refer  to  them  from  the  point  of  view  when  they  have 
conuuitted  the  oireufic. 

Let  us  go  Imr-k  prior  to  that  time.  In  your  opinion,  what  has  made 
tJus  hero  on  the  street?  Why  is  it  that  this  individual  feels  that  he 
must  have  this  image,  is  it  something  innate,  is  it  so'nethin<r  in  his 
liaekpromid.  or  it  is  .socioeconomic?  What  the  committee  is  pri- 
inarily  concerned  with  is  not  only  v.-hiit  h!i|)pens  from  the  time  he 
IS  committed,  but  wlwU  we  can  do  in  terms  of  prevention  and  pro- 
vide  something  at  the  Federal  level  that  would  di.scouriige  that  ner- 
son  from  seeking  thnt  type  of  image. 

Now.  have  you  aiiythinL''  

Ml'.  I).\vs."Thpse'two  kids  that  I  referred  to  were  from  the  Watts 
area.  It  has  been  nine  years  since  the  r'ots  and  there  are  .still  no 
theatres  in  that  dislrin.  My  men  bring  in  moving  pictures,  in  the 
suiuniei'time  |)articiilarly.  and  we  chisel  projectors  iiiid  we  brino-  tho 
onl^v  motion  pictmvs  into  that  areti.  i  o...i^^  uu. 

So.  the  option  a  ki<l  has  there  to  work,  for  other  Idmls  of  ro'-rea- 
hom  his  ability  to  get  an  cducatu)n  because  of  the  terror  that  exists 
u.  the  Sf'liools.  his  options  are  greatly  diminished  and  so  when  he 
get.sout  there  at  aw  1(5  he  -s  .t  functional  illiterate.  His  hori/.ons  are 
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narrow  and  his  sports  become  one  such  as  T  described 
.Now,  not  a  I  kids  react  in  thnt  same  fashion.  I  have  a  thin"(r  caiieti 
.lean,  20  in  the  mid.lle  of  Watts,  which  is  a  team  policing X™  I 

ITI ^r^'^?  'y'  r    f^^'i^^i.  we  took  LoZ  no.;" 

and  put  them  together  that  way.  We  have  crime  down  27  percent 
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since  last  July  in  that  ono  part  of  AVatts  and  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Center  is  goiiig  to  serve  that  and  other  parts  of  Watts.  I  have  asked 
people  to  help  me  get  some  jobs  for  kids  in  that  area,  and  so  far  1 
have  not  had  one  person  conic  fortli  with  one  job,  md  I  pu  my 
arm  on  the  community  to  do  that  We  have  asked  the  Junior  Cliam- 
her  to  come  in  and  try  to  give  us  a  mnupark  in  that  area,  bammy 
Davis  Jr.  has  ottered  to  do  a  benefit.  AVe  will  fill  the  Century  Plaza 
when  we  get  it  together  and  we  will  buy  six  old  houses  and  lots  and 

put  in  a  mmipark.  .  n  ^     i  t 

So,  we  are  trying  to  do  some  things  m  that  area,  lint,  wlun  i 
fotight  those  vamhils  on  the  streets  as  an  Inspector,  a  Deptity  iMeld 
Commander,  on  the  night  of  August  13.  1965  and  I  knew  that  area 
before  and  I  sec  it  now  and  nothing  has  changed.  i  .      .  i? 

That  is  where  that  kid  come  from  wlio  has  ^«hosen  Uiat  sort  ot 
sport.  It  is  a  sport  tliat  we  cannot  live  very  long  with.  So,  we  need 
all  kinds  of  things  in  terms  of  education.  t  i  •  i  i 

I  told  my  partner,  Sui^p-intendent  Bill  Johnson,  I  tlunk  tliere 
should  be  a' lower  caselojul  of  tonchers  in  that  kind  of  an  area  and  a 
higher  one  out  in  the  silk  stocking  district.  That  is  the  way  I  deploy 
my  policemon.  There  are  programs  where  Superintendent  Johnson 
does  go  in  that  direction,  he  is  lielping  there,  but  there  is  t'*emendou.s 
edticational  needs,  llis  big  problem  is  how  cau  his  teachers  teach  if 
the  kids  arc  in  fear  of  being  rippeil-off  right  In  the  schoolroom,  or 
if  the  teacher  will  not  stay  after  scliool  to  talk  to  a  kid  because  she 
has  to  leave  when  evei  voue  is  ^l  ill  I  hereon  the  campus.  AVe  have  to 
get  at  the  terror  tliMiir  first,  the  No.  1  pr^orlt^^  before  wo  can  get 
education.  AVe  have  to' do  tlu»nV  all  simultaneously.  We  have  to  luive 
economic  opportunity  so  that  when  you  do  learn  something  you  can 
get  some  kind  of  a  viable  profession  or  jol). 

Mr!  Hawkins.  To  place  it  a  little  more  specifically,  T  think  as  of 
Jinu*  of  this  vea»*  'he  a?^tipovei*ty  pi'ogranu  as  we  have  known  it, 
that  has  provided  some  of  tlie  assistance,  that  you  speak  of.  that  is 
needed  to  change  the  community,  that  prograui  ^vill  be  terminated. 
In  view  of  the  fact  tlien  that' tliose  proirrnms  that  have  at  least 
broujrht  some  ray  of  lioi)e»  tlmt  hiiv^  provided  somu»  volunteers*  have 
provided  some  paid  workers  from  these  communities,  that  have  pro- 
vided some  facilities.  rer*reation.  educational  and  otherwise,  if  these 
programs  are  being  cutback,  do  you  see  any  hope  that  we  can  im- 
p!*()ve  in  areas  su^h  as  this?  th^v  rcrtainly  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  lift  theuiselN'os  uj)  bv  their  bootstraps. 
Mr.  Davis.  Right. 

Mr.  TTA\VKtxs.  You  can  ask  individtials  to  couie  forward  with  jobs, 
but  when  you  have  a  declining  area  of  th.it  nature  it  would  be  ob- 
vious that  the  jobs  v/ill  be  fewer  and  not  increase  as  these  programs 
are  cutback,  and  the  manpower  programs  are  being  ctitbac<,  are  we 
headed  in  the  i  ight  direction  to  help  you  with  that  type  of  support 
in  a  copimuuity  that  cati  respond  on  the  basis  that  you  think  is 
needed,  if  we  an*  going  to  put  an  end  to  crime  and  violence? 

Afr.  l)Avrs.  ISfaybe  those  programs  shotdd  not  liave  been  elimi* 
natcd.  Maybe  they  should  have.  I  don't  know.  I  know  that  the  resid- 
tial  effect  of  most  of  those  programs,  when  they  left  they  left  noth- 
ing. They  did  not  create  any  viability  in  that  community  and  what 
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I  have  asked  for  is,  is  in  each  of  tliese  areas  that  I  am  talking  about 
that  are  the  most  depressed,  if  you  fly  over  them  in  a  helicopter, 
thei-e  are  all  kinds  of  little  plants  and  businesses  and  all  kinds  of 
cars  parked  out  there  in  the  daytime.  There  are  all  kinds  of  job 
opportunities.  I  think  what  has  to  happen  is  there  has  to  be  an  in- 
tegration of  the  work  force,  let's  say  these  people  can  walk  to  work. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  How  can  they  walk  to  work  if  there  are  no  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  That  is  what  I  mean.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  the  youth,  particularly  for  this  coming  summer,  that  is  have 
a  job  that  thev  can  walk  to,  that  is  in  their  neighborhood,  that  is  a 
half  a  dozen  blocks  away,  that  is  a  successful  ongoing  business.  And, 
I  think  the  answer,  rather  than  the  creation  of  something  through 
those  kinds  of  poverty  grants,  if  there  is  some  way  through  your 
Small  Busness  Administration  or  something,  you  can  develop  job 
opportunities  in  neighborhoods  where  there  is  a  high  concentration  of 
unemployment  with  ongoing  viable  businesses  and  what  we  are  try- 
^°  businessman  to  respond  with  these  opportunities. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Davis,  the  chairman  reminds  me  that  our  time 
IS  limited,  so  I  will  forgo  any  other  questions. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chief  Davis,  you  said  in  your  remarks  that  crime  on  school  prop- 
erty  has  increased  bv  22.6  percent  since  1972  and  von  also  stated  that 
you  received  $6  million  in  LEAA  funds.  Can  Vou  tell  us  how  the 
l-.hAA  funds  were  .spent  and  who  l^commeuded  <hnt  lliev  be  so 
spent? 

Mr.  Davis.  One  of  our  most  successful  programs,  which  is  now 
tBrminatcd,  was  the  Team  28.  Team  Pim-ii.g  Experiment  in  Venice. 
This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  LEAA  funds.  They  were  sponsored 
for  1  year.  They  came  out  with  a  new  concept  in  police  work  that 
witliout  any  Federal  funding  we  are  now  extending  into  the  middle 
of  Watts,  and  we  have  within  the  Northwest  Section  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  That  is  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  Federal  fundinrto 
come  up  with  an  innovative  program  that  the  governmental  agc''nr.v, 
oca]  governmental  agency  can  carry  on  their  own.  That  was  the 
highly  successful  one. 

Mr.  Cr.AY.  How  much  did  you  spend  on  that  program  ? 
«a'^'nni  \7/*'  P'-ogram  was  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 

K^iw'  .^^'P,  «';«/»"'''<:»tly-y.-e  currently  have-that  reduced,  inci- 
dentally,  ,„  that  target  area  in  Venice,  which  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
city,  reduced  burglaries  for  a  period  of  1  year  by  43  percent.  Now  we 
have  a  that  I  thin!.:  is  about  a  half  a  million  dollai-s,  now, 

on  auto  theft,  which  is  predominantly  a  juvenile  crime. 

Mr.  Clay.  Is  this  LEAA  money  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  This  is  LEAA  money,  right. 

Mr.  Clay.  OK. 

Was  this  over  and  above  the  city's  

xVjr.  D.uis.  Oyer  and  above  the  revenue  sharing— no,  tins  was  in- 
rl  ided  within  the  $0  niilliou.  This  was  all  iucliSed  within  this  $6 

nl'^nbnllf  cM'  TT^''  ^y^^^''^.^^"**  developed  for  a  period 

of  about  6  years  l)egiiiuiug  with  a  little  LEAA  money  in  the  be'^iu- 
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nin.  that  is  coming,  into  fnut^on  whid.  i«  ^-^-^^^^^ 
HoVmes.  The  detective  can  talk  to  streets  and 

compares  all  of  the  people  that  ^J^^J compares 
compare  people  who  have  b^^^^Jf^f  f^^^^^^  is  in 

?n  Washington/and  this  confronts  a  Pol'cemnn  m  a  J^O  d^^^^^^^^ 
with  fiiU.quadrasonic  sound  ^^ith  what  he  might  enco^^ 
street  and  he  {Mills  his       out  and  shoots,  or  l^^B  (^^oesn  t^^^^ 
he  leaves  it  will  give  hun  a  ticket  saying,  "You  nie  mrticteci, 

police  acnde  ny.  1  wish  >.°il  :  A  't  their  own  speed 

kavo,  70  police  ••«f''^"^„^fj^Vhis  is  boil  g  00^^^^  are 
with  a  video  system  and  th is  s  "^"^^^{JXad^      It  is  that  good. 

going  to  f  ""If «  O  hoi  San  LEAA  money,  the 

So,  we  l^ave  had  vc^^y  good  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

resource's  on  bus  S^us  P^^^^^        of  our  resources  into 

ri  T  indh^oUy'  0,1  T^^^^^  Revenue  Shaving 

money  ?o  ?he  citrooS  anci  the  Mayor  is  going  into  some  of  the 

ClSw  much  of  the  $6  million  did  yon  spend  for  hard- 
Af'r  Davis  Really  very  little  on  hardware  because  when  you  get 

^''xfv  "K^Y  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time.  Can  you  tell 
us'L^^f  thVtyilS^f  hardware  tha\  you  spent  the  $2  million  on, 
did  vou  buy  any  tanks,  or  flame  throwers ? 
Afr.  Davis.  No,  they  have  not  been  delivered  yet. 
Vf !•  Pi  vv  Have  thev  been  ordered  yet  ?  .     .    /»  i .  1.1 

Mr  DmVs.  No  sl^L        I  rlid  want  a  submarine  to  fight  the 

dopo^  mning  'M./-^^^^^^^  yo„  is  we  have  had  witnesso. 

come  bSotJ  us  and  say  they  spout  tlieir  money  for  hand  grenades, 

Mr 'Dm"\r«'  that  Congressman  Bell  got  us  our  Com- 
rnntml  Svs  m  is  goiug  iuto  computer  terminals  m  police 
vS-e       sfatkm\  mfca^t  with  \L  directly,  he  can  query 
the  file  on  whether  or  not  a  person  is  wanted,  or  a  car  is  stolen,  d  1- 
lictlTin  his  police  car  with  ,10  human  intervention.  That  is  one  place 
the  hardware  is  gone  to. 
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Some  hardware  has  gone  into  our  city  computer  system  for  the 
electronic  Sherlock  Holmes  prof?ram.  Some  money  has  gone  into 
hardware  for  the  video  cassettes  that  the  police  recruits  sit  down  and 
train  with. 

Mr.  Clay.  But,  you  have  not  bought  any  helicopters  or  tanks  or 
flamethrowers? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  all  of  our  helicopter  fleet  is  purchased  out  of  local 
city  money  and  wo  do  have  one  fixed  wing  aircraft  that  is  supposed 
to  be  purchased  out  of  a  narcotics  grant. 

Mr.  Clay.  But  you  have  no  tanks  or  flame  throwers? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  no  tanks  or  flame  throwers?  I  do  not  think 
that  you  can  do  \  u*y  appropriate  police  work. with  tanks  and  flame 
throwers. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  wanted  to  know  for  the  record  whether  you  had 
them. 

Thank  you,  J Ii\  Chairman. 

ISlv.  Hki.l.  Mv.  rixoM. 

Mr.  Dixon,  fhunk  >  ju  very  much. 

Chief  Davis,  in  your  prepared  statement  you  made  a  statement 
that  says  that  Government  has  treated  the  Juvenile  Justice  System 
as  a  neglo^'ted  chf  •  .1. 

Mr.  Davis.  Ki^}\t. 

Mv  T  >fxoN.  I  wonikM*  if  you  could  bo  more  specific  as  to  the  aojem^ies 
within  tixv  Govonuiiont,  which  you  think  liave  done  this.^ 

Mr.  Davis.  I  tl  .ink^  No.  1,  all  of  us  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 
have  to  take  th'^  blamo,  the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  prosecutors, 


able  to  take  a  kid'S  Jx^iny  alleged  that  lie  has  committed  a  crime  of 
th^h  to  a  judge. 

\o\s\  the  State  legir>la  ure  creates  the  number  of  judges  we  have, 
so  the  State  legislaVurc  fjtiled  to  give  this  county  an  adequate  number 
of  judjres. 

The  board  of  supervisoi*s  has  to  pay  the  bill,  generally,  but  I  think 
there  is  an  awalcMiing  on  the  part  of  our  board  of  supervisors. 

So,  I  think  nil  of  18— I  think  we  concentrated  on  the  major  adult 
oflVnders  to  tlu*  oxrlusion  of  doing  a  real  thinking  job  on  how  we 
should  go  about  doing  our  job  with  juveniles. 

Police  invenile— our  assignment  of  people  into  the  juvenile  func- 
tion has  been  ftt!ficient  compared  to  the  giowth  of  the  problem.  I 
think  we  all  have  to  take  the  blame.  I  would  commend  all  of  your 
attention  to  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Standards  and  Goals  Rej^orts  on  the  Courts,  on  Crime  Preven- 
tion, on  Police  aiul  on  Correction.  I  happen  to  Chair  the  Police  Task 
Force  Report  mul  1  think  there  are  a  lot  of  answers  in  there  for  this 
committee.  Th«y  are  too  voluminous  for  any  of  you  to  go  through 
persomillv,  but  T  think  your  staff  can  puirout  of  the  Crime  Pre- 
vention section,  of  tlie  Court  Section,  and  the  Police  section  and  the 
correction  system,  very  appropriate  things  that  would  be  pertinent 
to  you  on  these  w-ctions. 
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MnI)ixo>\Jtii4toiii>otluM-(jmstionalon{rtlmtsaincli 

T  think  cai  lior  yon  mnclo  ivfeioncc  to  a  killing  that  probably  took 
place  on  Ttiesday. 

Mr.  Davis.  Ui«;ht.  ,  .       ,•  ,  l  t„\M 

Mr.  Dixon.  On  that  particular  case,  where  did  th(>  system  fai  ^ 

Mr.  Davis.  The  system  failed,  in  m,v  opinion,  on  the  man  who  walked 
down  the  street,  he  asked  this  FeUow  foi:  a  (ii.iarter  and  he  probably 
walked  down  the  street  and  talked  to  another  citiwn  there  and  showed 
him  his  <nin  and  evervthiiifr  nnd  went  back  and  shot  him. 

Hnt  I  shoiildirt  reallv  talk  about  him  because  1  want  him  to  have  a 
fair  trial,  lint,  T  think"  lie  had  experience  in  tliiiifis  that  were  not  as 
serious,  but  should  have  caused  someone  in  the  criminal  lustice  system 
to  perluii)S  prote.-t  society  from  him  in  an  attempt  (o  rehabilitate  h.im 
rather  than  have  him  out  on  the  street.  . 

That  is  as  much  as  I  can  say  because  the  case  is  pending. 

Mr  Dixox  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  the  factual  situation,  but 
wlio  in  the  criminal  instice  system  should  have  diverted  him,  is  it 
the  probation  department,  or  the  police  department — -  „^  . 

Mr  Dvvis  We  do  not  point  fingers.  I^t  me  say  this— the  btate 
legislature— I  will  point  a  finger  at  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  Dixon.  All  right.  ,  ^.104. 

Mr.  Davis  [continuing].  —Since  you  are  a  member  of  the  State 

legislature. 
Mr.  Dixon.  All  right. 
Let's  relate  it  to  this  incident,  though. 
Mr.  Davis.  All  right. 
To  this  incident   ,    .  ,  . 

Mr.  Dixon.  Where  did  the  State  legislature   „  ,  , 

Mr.  Davis.  The  State  legislature  has  put  m  a  system  called  proba- 
tion subsidy. 

Mr  ?)AVt8.  That  for  everyone  who  is  not  committed  to  a  State  in- 
stitution, they  will  pay  the  county  $4,000  per  head.  This  county,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Kirkpatruk,  when  he  testifies,  will  give  you  the  fibres, 
thev  ffot  $9,000  milHun  last  year  for  not  sending  people  to  the  State 
prison,  or  the  youth  authority,  and  so  there  has  been  a  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  the  svstem,  not  the  police,  or  the  prosecutors,  but 
the  probation  and  the  judges,  a  disinclination  to  isolate  the  hardcor* 
serious  offender  and  put  them  in  the  youth  authority., 

Kow,  that  has  been  engenedered,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  State 
legislature  and  you  have  heard  me  criticize  the  probation  subsidy 
program  before. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes.  ,  .     .      ,     1  um-^  x-  t 

Mr.  Davis.  T  am  not  against  community  based  rehabilitation.  1 
say  it  has  never  been  tried.  What  they  have  done  is  overburdened 
an  alreiidy  overburdened  probation  officer  with  another  case  that  he 
cannot  watch.  Now,  even  with  their  high  caseload  where  they  use 
that  money,  there  are  more  tough  guys  than  one  probation  officer 

can  supervise.  ,  ^  • 

So,  that  has,  I  think,  contributed  to  it.  I  think  all  of  us  being 
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mopic  and  not  sooing— you  know — that  we  put  up  the  marble  palaces 
for  the  adults,  that  we  have  adenuate  numbers  of  judges  for  the 
adults,  and  that  wo  have  adequate  bed  space  for  adults  in  jails,  that 
all  of  us  fail  to  look  at  that  and  I  do  not  think  that  finger  pointing 
is  constructive.  Right  now  we  have  the  insight  in  this  county  and 
wo  are  working  on  it  and  I  think  with  tlie  help  of  the  State  legislu- 
tiu'e  and  the  board  of  suf)ervisors  and  the  mayor  and  the  council  and 
Congress,  that  we  are  going  to  make  substantial  progress. 

Mr.  Dixox,  AVliere  have  the  law  enforcement  agencies  failed  in 
the  juvenile  system? 

Mr.  Davis,  Probably  we  failed  to  a  groat  extent  in  saying,  "Look, 
wc  are  cops,  we  are  not  social  workers,  wo  should  not  be  involved  in 
any  kind  of  programs." 

I  found  that  the  DAP  program  had  been  eliminated.  I  reinstituted 
the  DAP  program.  We  have  overlooked  the  juvenile  as  being  some- 
\vhat— we  have  been  working  with  adults  for  the  last  41/2  years, 
since  I  have  been  chief,  on  crime  prevention  and  neighborhood  watch. 
We  now  have  a  junior  neighborhood  watch.  AVe  now  have  little  kids 
on  bicycles  who  arc  curious  who  are  helping  protect  their  neighbor- 
hoods. And,  1  think  the  police  have  failed  to  see  their  role  in  going 
nito  the  preventative  area  and  thinking  they  are  only  supposed  to 
react  when  a  rrinio  occurs.  And,  we  are  going  more  heavily — we  do 
not  have  time  to  tell  about  the  ^^rogranis  we  are  undertaking  as  we 
got  the  insight  that  wo  failed  to  perceive  the  prevention  to. 

Mr.  Dixox.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  does  the  police  depart- 
ment give  the  probation  department  sufficient  evidence  to  make  de- 
ciations  as  to  the  juvenile  system? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  seldom  had  complaints  that  we  did  not  give 
them  adequate  evidence. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Is  that  all  of  the  questions? 

Mr.  Clay.  May  I  ask  another  tjuestion  i 

Mr.  Bell.  ^'es. 

Mr.  Clay.  What  percentage  of  your  police  department  is  made  up 
of  ffiinorities? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  18  percent  black  citi>:cns  in  the  city.  We  have 
about  5  percent  black  in  the  police  department.  We  have  about  18 
percent  Mexican  Americans.  We  have  about  7  percent  Mexican 
Americans  in  the  police  department.  We  have  4  percent  orientals  in 
the  community.  We  have  about  one  half  of  1  percent  orientals. 

Xow,  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  gone  on  wliat  we  call  selecti\  3 
recruiting  drives  in  which  we  seek  out  (lualified  minority  members 
aiid  we,  last  year,  recruited  at  the  rate  of  23  percent  minorities.  So, 
if  we  can  continue  that  23  percent— our  goal  is  35  percent  next  year* 
Ihis  is  voluntary. 

Mr.  Clay.  35  percent  of  the  total  force? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  35  percent  of  the  recruits. 

Mr.  Ciii\Y.  I  see. 

Well,  you  know  percentages  don^t  tell  me  much.  When  you  start 
with  almost  nothing  and  you— if  you  start  with  one  and  you  hire  an- 
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other  one,  that  is  a  hell  of  a  pomMitnge  incronso.  How  many  blacks 
are  on  the  force,  what  is  the  total  size  of  the  force? 

Mr.  Davis.  All  right. 

The  force  is  7.»nnmi'n. 

Mr.  Clay.  How  many  blacks  are  on  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  about  375  blacks. 

Mi  Clay.  How  manv  Mexicans? 

Ml  DAVts.  We  have  about  450  Mexican  Americans. 

Mr.  Ci-Av.  Ts  thei-e  any  i-eason  why  the  percentajros  ai-e  po  low  ?  Ts 
it  because  blacks  and  Mexican  Aniet-icans  do  not  want  to  be  police- 
men? 

Mr.  DAvrs.  The  ^lexican  Aniei-ican  wants  to  be  a  policeman  and 
wo  have  some  classes  thnt  arc  9.5~percent  Mexican  American.  It  is 
more  diflicult  to  influence  nimlified  vomur  bhu'l'  men  f^o  bocome  no- 
lioenien.  That  is  a  lot  toufihei-  as  a  i-eci-uitment  job.  With  Orientals, 
they  tend  to  have  an  in-commimitv  feelinjr.  This  is  chansriiifT  because 
of  the  immijrt-ation  laws.  This  citv  is  different  thnn  the  last  time 
you  saw  it  here.  We  have  n  lot  of  Koreans  in  here.  We  are  trvuif?  to 
actively  recruit  Koreans.  Koreans  are  a  crime  victim  problem  m 
this  citv  and  so.  if  our  cfoul  of  35  pei-cent  is  met  next  year,  eventtiallv 
wo  will  have— the  dep.n'tment  should  approximately  obtain— it 
should  he  a  reflection  of  the  communitv  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Clay.  Why  do  you  think  that  blacks  do  not  want  to  be  po- 
licemen? 

Mr.  Davis.  Woll,  No.  1.  there  is  a  '-oal  bi.<r  market  for  hi^ily  quali- 
fied blacks  and  po  we  run  in  competition  with  ii'duslvy. 

Mr.  Clay.  But.  most  police  officers  are  not  highly  qualified,  are 
thev?  What  are  the  stnndards? 

rLausfhter.]  ^     ,  ^ 

Mr.  Davis.  You  do  not  know  about  Los  Ancreles  policemen.  I/)s 
Anwles  policemen  are  very  hidily  qualified. 

Mr.  Cr.AY.  Do  you  have  to  have  a  high  school  education— what  is 

the  minimum?  ,       ,  .  ,     ,    ,  ,  ^  ^, 

Mr.  Da\7S.  Thev  are  only  required  to  have  hi/rh  school,  but  tliey 
average  more  thaii  2  venr.s  of  college.  They  have  an  extensive  

Mr!  Clay.  On  the  force?  . 

Mr.  Davts.  Ripht— thn  recruits,  the  recruits.  Most  of  them  con- 
tinue their  education  aficr  they  cfet  in.  That  is  an  accident  that  they 
have2  years  of  college.  Thnt  happens  to  be  

Mr.  inr,AY.  You  mean  tlu  vera<?e  educational  attainment  of  the 
police  force  of  Los  Anj^eles  is  2  veart?  of  college ? 

Mr.  Davis.  More  than  2  vears.  The  recnitt— the  recruit  

Mv.  Clay.  Xot  the  recruits,  the  averafre  of  the  police  force. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  average  of  the  police  force  would  lie  higher  than 
that. 

Mr.  Cf,.\Y.  Wouldbehiffher?  , 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right.  That  is  an  accident,  that  is  not  requn-ed. 

Mr.  Clay.  And  blacks  have  .so  much  available  employment  oppor- 
tuniHcR  that  thev  are  not  interested  in  the  police  force  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Davis.  T  am  saying  thnt  a  man  of  the  caliber  to  go  into  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Academy  is  also  highly  sought  after  in  this  city 
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by  business  and  industry  and  otliei^  levels  of  government.  And,  wo 
have  been  working  in  tlie  4V1>  years  that  I  lune  been  chief,  with 
groat  vigor  and  we  have  tidied  all  kinds  of  things,  all  of  them  volun- 
tary. yVo  have  no  Federal  compulsion  because  we  do  not  fall  into 
the  category  that  many  cities  do  of  not — we  at  least  have  5  percent 
and  are  working  hard  to  increase  that. 

Afr.  DAvrs.  What  is  the  unemployment  rate  for  blacks  in  the  city? 

Mr,  Davls,  The  unemployment  rate  for  the  general  community 
as  you  should  know,  is  a  startling  6.8  percent  and  so  depending  on 
what  part  of  tlu*  black  connnunity  you  go  to — if  you  went  down  into 
the  middle  of  Watts,  it  is  probnhly  .somewliore  around  40  to  50  per- 
cent. Tf  you  went  into  the  Baldwin  Hills  area,  it  is  more  like  9  or 
10  percent. 

But,  the  coinnuuiity  itself  is  something  I  hope — the  one  gentleman 
fi'om  out  of  town,  the  >rexicaM  border  problem,  htmdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  coming  over  there  into  a  community  that  has  a  6.8- 
percent  unemployment  factor. 

Mr.  Cf,AY.  With  the  high  rate  of  miemployment  in  the  blaek  eom- 
numity— we  would  have  to  assume  that  they  are  qualified  for  the 
police  department,  or  yon  don't  want  them  on  the  police  department, 
or  they  do/^'t  want  to  be  on  the  police  departtuent,  what  

Mr.  Davis.  We— as  I  told  yoiu  we  want  our  department,  to  reflect 
the  ethnic  comprwition  of  the  commimity.  For  example,  I  am  having 
ffi'eat  difficulty  in  recruiting  Jewish  officers  and  we  have  a  very 
largo  Jewish  population  here.  So,  we  have  a  Jewish  reci-tiiting  drive 
on.  T  want  Jewish  mothers  to  say  not  only  "Mine  son  the  doctor,'' 
"mine  son  the  lawyer/'  but,  "mine  son  the 'policeman," 

[Laughter.] 

And  yet.  we  are  not  

Mr,  Ct.AY.  I  imagine  you  do  not  have  the  unemployment  in  the 
Jewish  community  of  such  a  substantial  amount  ' 

Afr.  I)Avr.s.  Olu'yes.  There  are  a  lot  of  social  problems  in  the  Jew- 
ish community.  Xot  all  Jews  are  wealthy  and  in  the  professionals 
ranks. 

Mr.  Clay.  Of  the  2.V percent  Mexican  Americans  that  are  enrolled 
in  tliose  classes,  how  many  fini.sb  ? 

Afr,  Davis.  The  percentage  of  minorities  who  enter  and  finish  is 
al>nnt  the  same  as  the  Anglos  that  enter  and  finish. 

^fr.  Cf.Av.  What  percentage  is  that  ? 

^^r.  D.wr.^.  We  will  have  an  attrition  of  about  30  percent  in  4  or 
5  months  of  ti'oining. 

^fr.  Clay.  So  that  projected  o.Vpercent  increase*  your  goal,  how 
long  will  it  take  the  police  department  to  reflect  that  that  will  be 
the  composition? 

Mr.  Davis.  Welh  1  wotdd  think  that  it  woidd  probably  take  10 
to  15  years. 

.Mr.  Cf.AY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brll.  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Just  one  quick  question.  ^ 

Are  you  satisfied  that  all  of  the  incidents  of  violence  that  involve 
a  violation  of  law  on  school  property  are  reported  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Depa  tment,  or  to  a  law  enforcement  agency? 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  tho  crimes  are  fully  reported. 
Particularly  on  school  grounds  because  T  liavo  talked  to  kids  who 
sit  in  fear  and  say,  "You  know,  he  cut  me  last  tiuic,  and  I  called 
the  police  and  you  took  him,  and  he  came  back,  and  he  beat  me  up 
again.** 

So,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  fear  because  of  the  recycling  of  dan- 
gerous guys  back  in  the  community.  There  is  great  feiir  on  the  part 
of  the  jiiveniles  to  report  all  of  the  crimes  that  occur  against  them. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Are  you  satisfied  that  tho  administrators  and  teachers 
report  all  of  the  incidents  they  are  aware  of? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  to  a  much  greater  extent  they  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Dixox.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  it  is  underreported  by  the  students. 

Mr.  Bkij..  Thank  you  very  nuich,  Chief  Davis,  for  your  very  ex- 
cellent testimony. 

I  would  like  to  have  come  forward  now  Dr.  William  Johnston. 
Dr.  Johnston  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District  since  January  of  1971.  Prior  to  that  time  he  served 
as  assistant  superintendent  ^or  adult  education  in  the  Los  Angeles 
City  School  System.  ITe  Is  a  member  of  the  YMOA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the  Tx)s  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Southern  California  Industry  Educational 
Council. 

Dr.  Johnston,  it  is  a  ])lensure  to  have  you  before  our  subconmiittee. 
Any  statements  that  you  have  to  make,  you  may  place  in  the  record, 
or  you  can  summarize,  or  you  can  do  as  you  see  fit,  read  it,  or  what- 
ever you  like. 

Dr.  JoiiN.sTON.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Bell. 

I  bideed  appreciate  tfie  oijportunity  to  appear  before  you  and 
following  me  will  be  a  principal  of  one  of  our  schools,  we  have  a 
parent  who  will  j^ivo  testimony,  we  have  a  nmnber  of  teachers  who 
ure  prepared  to  give  testimony.' 

But,  before  1  begin,  may  I  just  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  you  per- 
sonally and  to  Congressman  Hawkins  for  the  leadership  that  you 
have  given  to  IjOS  Angeles,  and  to  the  schools  of  this  Nation  on  IT.U. 
60.  I  know  personally  thnt  your  involvement  in  the  Education  Sub- 
committee and  combined  leadership  of  the  two  of  you  has  made  the 
difference  and  we  are  much  encouraged  and  hopeiful  that  Congress 
and  the  Senate  will  finalize  the  passage  of  this  bill  that  is  so  im- 
por'tant  to  all  of  tts.  It  is  a  very  important  first  step. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Johnston  follows:] 

Los  Anoelks  City  Schools 

GongreHHumti  Hawkinn  and  members  of  the  committee,  before  bef^tanin^  my 
brief  fomiirks,  t  would  Uke  to  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
thoui^^htfultios .  In  Inviting  nie  to  attend  todny*^  hoarlnii?  and  pro^iont  testimony 
on  the  problem  of  sufcty  tn  ihi^  public  schools  of  our  Nation.  There  in  no  doubt 
tlmt  this  problcni  has  reached  epidemic  proportions.  It  Is  materially  affecting, 
tn  a  negative  way,  the  quality  of  education  for  all  young  |)eople  and  adults 
tn  public  schools  through(^Mt  the  nation.  Tlils  Is  particularly  true  In  our 
Nation's  vast  urban  areas,  In  which  large  concentrations  of  people  are  found 
living  In  substandard,  congested,  housing  facilities^ 
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For  example,  (luriog  the  past  two  weekn  In  schools  In  Los  Angeles,  these 
Incidents  wore  recorded. 
Three  students  were  shot  at  Locke  High  School. 

Five  shots  were  flred  at  a  Carson  High  School  student  as  he  attempted  to 
escape  after  his  gun  mlsflred  twice,  by  the  iformer  victim. 

A  14-year  old  Bret  Harte  Junior  High  School  student  was  shot  In  the  bead, 
point  blank.  His  condition  Is  critical 

As  these  luclrtents  point  out,  violence  and  vandalism  have  become  the  Los 
Angelas  School  District's  greatest  problem.  Fear,  suspicion,  weapons,  assault, 
lack  of  resi)ect  for  the  rights  of  others,  disorder,  lawlessness,  are  incompatible 
with  a  proper  learning  environment 

Let  me  stress  however,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  student 
population— 99  and  .  99/100  percent  of  them— come  to  school  to  learn.  They 
want  to  learn.  Their  parents  want,  and  Insist,  that  their  children  be  safe, 
that  the  school  be  a  place  to  learn, 

The  ehulleugo  that  we,  as  a  community,  as  educators,  as  legislators,  as 
citizens,  have  before  us  Is  to  Insist  that  an  atmosphere  be  maintained  that  Is 
conducive  to  learning.  That  makes  our  schools  safe  so  that  students  can  learn, 
teachers  can  teach,  administrators  can  administer,  and  parents  will  know  that 
their  children  are  being  protected  from  harm« 

Yet,  wo  are  in  a  time  of  crisis.  There  is  no  doubt  about  It  that  violence 
and  crime  are  having  a  devastating  Impact  on  education  in  all  of  our  schools 
in  this  community  as  well  as  in  other  schools  throughout  the  state.  This 
devastating  Impact  is  first  felt  in  the  area  of  finances.  Badly  needed  dollars, 
already  In  short  supply,  are  being  siphoned  off  from  the  educational  program 
to  be  used  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  vandalism,  burglary,  and  arson— as  well  as 
to  pay  for  additional  security. 

But  most  lmi)ortant  Is  the  effect  that  crime  and  violence  have  on  the  schools 
themselves.  Time  lost  from  the  instructional  program  can  never  be  regained. 
Morale  of  teachers  and  students  is  jolted  by  the  senseless  acts  .  .  .  and  Instead 
of  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning,  our  schools  become  places  where  fear, 
insecurity,  and  hostility  prevail. 

•  EXTBNT  OP  PROfiLBM 

In  Los  Angeles,  dollar  losses  since  1008,  because  of  vandalism,  arson<  and 
burglary,  have  been  more  than  $1  million*  We  expect  that  this  yearns  losses 
from  these  three  areas  will  be  in  excess  of  $3  million. 

During  the  current  school  year  alone,  the  total  cost  attrlbutal  to  the  Impact 
of  crime  and  violence  in  the  schools  in  Los  Angeles  alone,  will  run  approxi- 
mately $7  million. 

Crimes  against  students,  teachers,  and  security  agents  In  the  1973-74  school 
year  will  Increase  materially  over  past  years.  This  school  year,  from  July  1 
until  March  1,  we  have  already  recorded  117  assaults  against  teachers,  16 
assaults  against  admlnlstratorf^,  227  assaults  against  students,  and  78  assaults 
against  security  agents.  Last  year— for  the  entire  school  year  and  not  Just  for 
the  eight  months  from  July  to  March— a  total  of  159  assaults  were  committed 
against  teachers,  administrators,  and  security  agenta.  Last  year,  for  the  entire 
school  year,  197  students  were  assaulted— as  compared  to  the  227  assaults 
already  recorded  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  school  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  school  district's  **Oet  tough"  policy,  that  does  not  tolerate 
possession  of  firearms  or  other  deadly  weapons  on  campus,  the  number  of  total 
expulsions  of  students  this  year  will  be  the  highest  In  the  school  district's 
history.  Last  year  to  this  time,  53  students  had  been  expelled  from  the  district 
This  year,  up  to  March  1,  76  students  have  been  expelled  from  attendance  in 
district  classes. 

What  are  we  doing  to  combat  this  problem?  The  district  has  a  number  of 
short-range  approaches  to  reduce  crime  and  violence  in  our  schools*  Some  of 
these  are: 

sficuattY  stsctto}^ 

The  district  operates  the  third  largest  "Police  Force**  outside  of  the  sheriff's 
office  and  the  Los  Angeles  police  department «  «  «  slightly  in  excess  of  200  men 
on  the  force  *  « «  75%  are  assigned  to  schools  and  daytime  patrol  in  a  program 
primarily  to  reduce  violence  and  disturbances  in  schools  *  *  *  the  remaining  26% 
are  on  night  patrol,  primarily  to  fight  vandalism  and  burglaries  .  .  «  budget 
for  this  year  for  security  is  approximately  $8*9  milllon-*some  $800,000  oter 
last  yearns  budget. 
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INTUUSION  AI.AHM  SYSTEM 

This  Is  a  program  to  combat  burglaries,  arson,  and  vandalism  .  .  ,  over  $2 
wllllou  has  been  spent  in  the  last  two  years  to  equip  schools  and  other 
district  facilities  with  intrusion  alarms  .  .  .  another  $3  million  in  intrusion 
-alarm  projects  are  included  In  the  forthcoming  $255  million  school  bond  Issue 
m  the  June  ballot. 

PBUSONAL  AtABM  SYSTEMS 

The  California  Council  of  Criminal  Justice  has  ruled  that  a  section  of  our 
<Jlty,  bounded  by  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway  on  the  North,  Alameda  Street  on 
the  East,  Artesla  on  the  South,  and  the  San  Diego  Freeway  on  the  West,  is 
an  impacted  area  and  thus,  eligible  for  a  grant. 

The  following  high  schools  qualify  for  security  alert  systems:  Crenshaw, 
Dorsey,  Jordan,  Locke,  Manuel  Arts,  and  Washlagton,  because  they  are  in  the 
Impacted  area. 

The  total  amount  of  the  grant  Is  $014,880,  with  the  district  putting  up 
:$23*000  In  matching  funds. 

We  expect  the  alert  systems  to  be  operative  by  May  1  of  this  year. 

COBA  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Council  of  Black  Admln^trators  has  laimche<l  a  positive  program  to  educate 
students,  parents,  and  the  community  on  the  futility  and  self-defeatlst  aspects 
Df  school  violence  ...  It  Is  called  **Books  Not  Weapons**  .  .  .  and  is  an  infor- 
mational program  using  billboards,  radio,  television,  newspapers,  and  a  variety 
of  other  approaches  .  .  .  this  program  Is  funded  wltli  a  $5,000  grant  from  the 
aity  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  matching  .$5,000  grant  from  the  School  District. 

TRUANCY  REDUCTION  PROGRAM 

Started  In  January,  It  Is  a  joint  cooperative  effort  between  LAPD  and  the 
city  schools.  It  Is  being  conducted  through  June  on  a  pilot  basis  In  12  areas 
of  the  city  ...  the  program  consists  of  pupil  services  and  atfendanoe  counsel- 
lors from  the  district  working  with  LAPl!)  patrol  cars  .  .  .  the  program  seems 
to  be  very  successful  and  going  very  well  .  .  .  more  than  2,000  young  people 
have  been  returned  to  schools  by  these  teams  and  several  thousand  other 
Juveniles  have  been  Interviewed  and  counseled  by  the  polloe-dlstrlct  combined 
teams  ...  In  nmny  areas  the  police  statistics  report  a  marked  decrease  in 
daytime  crime. 

STXn)ENT  INVOLVEMENT 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  students  themselves.  In  the  schools  most  seriously 
affected,  have  taken  the  leadership  In  a  most  serious  and  enlightened  effort 
to  eliminate  violence— not  only  in  the  schools  but  in  the  community  Itself  .  .  . 
All  day  tomorrow  at  Locke  High  School— where  a  student  was  recently  killed 
on  the  athletic  field- -a  student  conference  is  being  conducted  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  Locke  High  School  Student  Body  . . . 

m'UER  StUPBNT  Et'FOUTS 

student  support  section  of  the  Black  Education  Commission  .  .  .  citywid© 
student  affairs  council.  ^  ^    ^       *  ,  ^. 

There  are  many  other  activities  going  on  In  our  schools  and  In  the  com- 
munity that  time  prevents  me  from  descr'blng.   

tu  the  final  analysis,  we  must  recognize  that  we  arc  dealing  with  a  problem 
who.so  roots  are  hot  in  the  school.  The  roots  of  the  problem  are  in  the  com- 
nnmltv— and  the  school  ground  eventually  becomes  the  battleground  where 
a  resolution  of  conflict  Is  attempted.  In  this  context.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  school  has  a  very  limited  sphere  of  Influence  and  control. 

Despite  these  limitations.  It  is  Incundjent  upon  us  to  do  everything  possible 
to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  safety,  an  environment  for  learning  on  our 
school  campus.  This  Is  our  commitment— to  provide  secure  places,  free  from 
fear,  for  our  students  and  teachers.  We  can  do  no  lesa 

If  comprehensive,  long-range  solutions  are  to  be  founds  they  will  come  about 
only  through  a  cooperative,  communlty*wlde  eltort.  1  am  happy  to  state  that 
ft  wide  range  of  such  activities  are  now  underway. 
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One  r>f  these  Is  the  work  being  done  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  juvenile 
Justice,  under  the  able  leadership  of  police  chief  Ed  Davis.  In  addition  to 
Immediate  short  range  solutions,  this  committee  is  extensively  involved  in  a 
variety  of  programs  designed  to  produce  major  changes  in  the  administration 
of  juvenile  justice  in  the  state. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  urge  this  subcommittee  to  support  legislation 
which  would  provide  school  districts  with  resources  to  combat  violence  and 
crime  without  taking  dollars  from  education  to  do  sj>. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  violence 
In  the  urban  conuuunlties  of  our  nation  unless  a  conjprehcnslve  program  is 
initiated,  under  Federal  offices,  aimed  at  prevention  and  treatment.  I  should 
stress  that  In  this  connection  I  am  not  tolkiug  about  programs  in  schools, 
programs  In  neighborhoods,  or  programs  for  Improving  the  Issue  of  juvenile 
justice. 

Rather,  1  xm  discussing  a  much  broader  based  elTort  coordinated  at  the 
Federal  level  and  aimed  at  Identifying  the  root  problem  of  dislocation  of 
youth,  of  deviants  among  youth,  of  problems  which  erupt  in  youth  violence** 
on  our  streets,  on  our  playgrounds— sadly  and  regretfully— In  our  schools  ami* 
even  In  our  churcheSf 

Piecemeal  attempts  have  been  made  in  such  feuorally  sponsored  programs  as: 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act»  and  the  Safe  Schools  Act.  But  these  are  Just  the^ 
beginning  and  although  such  legislation  has  been  well  meaning,  what  little^ 
legislation  has  been  enacted  has  been  woefully  under  financed.  In  conclusion, 
may  I  again  repeat  that  the  schools  of  our  community  are  In  existence  to 
provide  an  educational  program  for  our  children  and  young  people  In  a  safe 
environment.  We  must  be  able  to  do  this  If  we  are  to  assure  our  contliuied 
existence  as  a  community,  as  a  Nation,  as  a  Civilization.  This  completes  my 
presentation. 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  WILLIAM  JOHNSTON,  SUPERINTENDENT,  LOS 

ANGELES  imiFIED  SCHOOL  niST^TCT:  .^OCrTTPA^ED  BT^H- 
ARD  W.  GREEN,  CHIEP  SECURITY  AGENT,  LOS  ANGELES  UllinED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Dr*  Johnston.  As  I  listened  to  the  testimony  of  Mr*  Davis,. 
Conjpfrossman  BelK  and  mombers  of  tlin  committee,  I  am  reminded 
that  our  own  scliool  district  had  a  similar  discussion  to  the  one  this 
morning,  this  last  Monday.  And,  if  I  may,  I  *im  jroing  to  obtain  a 
transcript  of  that  testimony  and  send  it  to  you  so  that  if  yon  wish, 
it  could  be  inelndod  in  tliis  record  because  much  of  what  is  being; 
discussed  todav  was  on  our  record  at  that  time* 

Mr.  Bkll.  Without  objection^  so  ordered* 

Would  you  introduce  the  gentleman  on  yoiti  left? 

J)x\  JotiNSTox.  With  mc  is  Mr*  Richard  Green,  chief  of  our 
security  section  of  the  Los  Aitgeles  City  Schools. 

I  will  mai<e  a  few  comments  and  T  am  sure  pi'ompt  a  number  of 
questions  by  the  areas  that  I  hope  to  cover. 

The  problem  has  t*eaclu  .l  epidemic  proportions  and  I  nrrrco 
yoiu;  opening  statement  and  that  of  Ch^ef  Davis.  It  is  in  fact  affect- 
ing in  a  negative  way  the  quality  of  education  for  all  young  people' 
and  .adults  in  our  public  schools  throitghout  the  Nation  and  I  would* 
say  that  it  is  particularly  true  in  our  Nation^s  vast  urban  schoor 
disUMcts  in  which  large  concentrations  of  people  are  found  living:. 
For  example,  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  past  2  weeks  in  oitr  schoolsv 
these  are  just  a  number  of  incidents  that  were  reported  i  Three  stu- 
dents were  shot  at  one  of  our  high  schools,  five  shots  were  fired  at 
a  high  school  student  as  ho  attempted  to  ^cape  after  hk  gun  mis- 
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fired  twice,  a  14-ycar-old  high  school  student  was  shot  in  the  head 

Soiiit  blank  and  his  condition  is  still  very  critical.  As  these  ind- 
ents point  out,  violence  and  vandalism  have  become  Los  Angeles 
School  District's  greatest  problems.  Fear,  suspicion,  weapons,  as- 
saults, lack  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  othei-s,  disorder,  lawlessness, 
are  in  fact  incompatible  with  the  proper  learning  environment. 

I  would  want  to  stress  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
student  population  comes  to  school  to  learn.  They  want  to  learn. 
Their  parents  want  them  to  learn.  The  school  must  be  a  safe  place 
in  which  to  learn.  I  think  that  the  most  important  effect  that  the 
crime  and  violence  have  on  schools  themselves  is  the  time  thai,  is 
lost  from  the  instructional  program,  time  that  can  never  be  regained. 
The  morale  of  the  students  and  teachers  is  jolted  by  senseless  acts 
und  instead  of  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning,  our  schools 
become  places  where  fear,  insecurity,  and  hostility  prevail.  I  would 
like  to  ju.st  briePy  try  to  indicate  the  extent  of  our  problem.  I" 
school  district  since  i968,  because  of  the  vandalism,  ai-son,  and  bur- 
clary,  our  dollar  loss  has  been  more  than  $11  million.  We  estimate 
that  our  loss  for  these  causes  this  year  will  lie  at  least  $8  million. 

Crimes  against  students,  teachers,  and  security  agents  in  the  cur- 
rent year  increased  materially  over  past  yeai-s.  From  July  1  of  this 
past  year  until  March  1  we  have  already  recorded  117  assaults 
against  teachei-s,  15  assaults  against  administrators,  227  assaults 
against  students  and  78  assaults  against  security.  As  a  result  of  our 
own  district's  get-tough  policy  that  does  not  tolerate  the  possession 
of  firearms  or  other  deadly  weapons  on  campus,  the  total  number  of 
expulsions  of  students  this  year  will  be  the  highest  m  the  school 
district's  history.  Last  year  at  this  time  53  students  had  been  ex- 
pelled. This  year,  up  to  March,  76  students  have  been  expelled  from 
attendance  in  district  classes.  wt.  j- 

Let  me  now  just  briefly  indicate  a  number  of  things  that  the  dis- 
trict is  trying  to  do  to  combat  the  problems  that  I  have  ]ust  pre- 

Regretfully  I  must  report  that  we  have  the  third  largest  police 
force  in  the  county.  We  have  in  excess  of  200  men  on  our  security 
staff,  75  percent  of  them  working  days  in  the  schools  and  25  percent 
are  on  night  patrol.  We  have  installed  intrusion  alarms  in  many  of 
our  schools  and  spent  over  $2  million  this  last  year  for  intrusion 

alarm  systems.  .     ,  ,        a  t.^ 

Congressman  Clav,  I  did  want  to  mention  that  through  the  efforts 
of  Mayor  Bradley  our  disti-ict  received  this  year  $600,000  from  the 
LAPD  funds  to  provide  a  personal  security  alert  system  for  six  of 
our  high  schools  and  we  appreciate  that  very  much.  We  have  a 
council  of  black  administrators  that  have  launched  a  project  called 
"Books  Not  Weapons"  that  is  very  successful. 

Chief  Davis  listed  the  involvement  of  the  PD  where  80  classes, 
"CitiJiens  and  the  Law,"  are  taught  in  our  school.  He  indicated  as 
well  that  in  cooperation  with  the  police  department  we  have  a  tru- 
ancy reduction  program  underway.  ,     *    ^     a  \ 

Tho  students  themselves  have  become  very  involved  and  have 
given  great  leadership.  You  will  hear  in  a  few  moments  from  a 
young  lady,  Acquanetta  Harrison,  the  student  body  president  of 
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Locke  High  School,  and  slie  \\\\\  tell  you  of  programs  that  students 
have  started  that  are  very  encouraging. 

We  have  a  black  education  commission  that  has  a  student  support 
section  that  is  very  active  in  this  area.  The  school  district  has  estab- 
lished an  urban  affairs  office  and  employed  a  special  staff  to  work 
on  this  problem. 

In  the  fiiml  analysis  1  would  conclude  timt  we  must  recognize 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  wliose  roots  are  really  not  in  the 
school.  The  roots  of  the  problem  are  in  the  community  and  the 
school  ground  eventually  becomes  the  battle  ground  wlicre  the  reso- 
lution of  conflict  is  often  attempted.  In  closing  I  would  like  to  urge 
this  subcommittee  to  support  legislation  which  would  supply  school 
districts  with  resources  to  combat  violence  and  crime  without  taking 
dollars  from  the  educational  program. 

I  have  to  point  out  that  in  Los  Angeles  we  are  spending  $7  mil- 
lion annually  for  our  security  force  and  for  the  repair  of  vandalism 
and  wo  take  $7  million  from  a  budget  that  cannot  afford  this  amount 
of  money.  Our  average  per  student  is  $924  per  student  per  year. 
Our  cost  per  student  is  below  our  county  wide,  Los  Angeles  county- 
wide  average.  So,  when  you  nmst,  out  of  necessity,  take  $7  million 
froni  tlic  instructional  program,  it  is  very  obvious  that  you  are 
liiirting  tlnit  program  a  grciit  deal. 

I  api>l;:ud  (  ongriMsnir Hrll's  a:..jndi:i-nt  to  H.R.  69  which  is 
uiniyd  jU  idcihifving  the  loot  pi-obKus  oi'  the  dislocation  of  youth, 
<lcvi;i!its.  tlic  proMcniK  which  (»rupt  into  youth  violence  on  our  streets 
and  in  our  seliools. 

Ill  conclusion,  nuiy  I  repeat  that  the  schools  of  our  community  arc 
in  existence  only  to  provide*  an  educationul  program  for  our  children 
and  yonng  peoph*  in  a  snfe  environment,  and,  we  nuist  he  able  to 
;i.s>ur(»  our  stnir,  onr  students  nnd  our  parents  that  the  students  in  a 
smIV  place  in  which  to  conduct  activities. 

One  of  onr  boni'd  members.  Dr.  Nava  nnikes  the  point  that  per- 
liMps  iiltiMilion  shonid  be  given  to  the  problem  of  vir)lence  ns  it  is 
irivm  (ill  irl(»vision  nnd  in  our  movies.  T  wonld  sny  tr)  this  committee 
lliiit  twn  |\M!(M'al  ]>rorrrMnis  are  important  to  the  Los  Angeles  City 
S  linud  PxKird.  the  XV{\  the  ni'ighhorhood  youth  program.  Last 
-iiiriMirr  wc  diihri^  U\u)w  whefhcr  it  would  l)e  funded  and  in  fact  we 
u.iv  r\i.|iiMally  fnnjh'd  in  August,  which  was  tragic,  liut,  we  do 
prn\  idr  some  :^^nn)  jobs  for  youths  in  the  suninu'r  youth  program 
and  tlirniiu'li  niip  rj^-n  (Mlorts  an  a(hlitir)nal  ri.iMiil  jobs.  I  also  feel 
t!i;:i  t!M'  .M|)TA  p!'nnfrain.  the  inaii])o\vcr  develo])nu^nt  training  pro- 
;i:r:in!.  tlic  skill  rrnti-r  program,  and  ell'ect  that  (hat  has  on  cm- 
plnvnuMii  Mppr>irunili(\s  for  yountr  adults  is  a  very  meaningful  one. 

M'-  I lha!  ''ouiplctes  any  formal  conunents  that  I  Imve  and  T 
\vn!i!tl  \ir  pleased  to  respond  to  qU(»stions  the  committee*  n>ight  lun-e. 

.Nlr.  Thank  you.  l)r,  Johnston. 

Von  uientioiK-d  the  Safe  Sr-hool  S'udy  Act.  This  net  leaves  the 
<|frinir!f)ii  i>r  rrlmc  and  violence  to  the  Secivtary  of  Health,  Kduca- 
t  inn.  nnd  Wi-Ifai'''. 

'  ^^'Mider  how  you  would  define  the  terms  "crime  and 
:       \\\\\\  n»spect  to  elementary  and  secondary  children? 


Dr.  JoHNSTOx.  What  wo  constvtio,  if  I  follow  your  question.  Con- 
gressman Bell,  we  are  talking  about  violations  of  law.  Is  this  • 

Mr.  Bkll.  Yes. 

Dr.  JoFiNKTox  [continuing].  Tho  response  to  your  question? 

Mr.  Bkll.  Yes.  .    .  , 

Dr.  JonxsTON.  We  have  listed  and  have  statistics  for  tlie  commit- 
tee of  the  number  of  incidents  of  violence  of  student  against  student, 
student  against  staff,  sludent  against  the  security  force  and  so  on. 
These  are  the  tvpes  of  disruptions  that  we  are  most  concerned  about. 

Then,  of  late,  we  have  the  problem  of  young  people  bringing 
weapons  onto  the  campus.  We  are  told  by  many  of  the  young  people 
tliat  they  bring  weai)ons  as  a  defense.  But,  the  district  has  taken 
the  unilateral  stand  that  we  cannot  tell  if  it  is  offensive  or  defen- 
.sive,  if  you  will,  and  we  simply  will  not  allow  a  young  pei'son  to 
bring  a  \leadlv  weapon  onto  the  campus.  I  hope  that  the  Secretary 
would  have  these  s(M*iou.s  t-?\tt(»rs  in  mind  as  he  addresses  this  prob- 
lem and  tries  to  identifv  'le  statistics  nationwide. 

Mr.  l^KiJ..  T)o(»tor  Johnston,  I  have  been  reading  some  statistics 
that  luive  boen  shown  that  there  is  a  loweriufT  of  reading:  .scores  of 
yonnj^stei'S  in  TiOs  Angeles  and  T  am  wondcMMUg  whether  or^  not 
there  is  a  direct  correlation  of  academic  achievement  to  the  crimes 
in  the  school  ?  .    .  i 

Dr.  JonxsTox.  Well-  it  would  be  obvious  that  the  ineidents  that 
our  teachei-s  and  priiicipals  in  the  community  will  report  to  in  a 
few  moments,  lias  a  tcM'rible  eff(»ct  on  the  instructioiujl  program.  But, 
1  am  deliglited  Iummuisc  of  the  availability  of  additional  resources 
that  are  unique  and  cannot  be  explained  during  the  time  today  that 
we  have  had  an  iiici'ease  in  our  readins:  scores,  so  we  are  encourajrod 
l»y  that  fact.  But,  is  it  obvious  thn^  these  incidents  on  a  continuing 
ba'^is  nnd  in  fact  on  nn  cscnlnting  basis,  seriously  affect  the  quality 
of  the  instructio!uil  program. 

^fr.  Bk.u.  I  have  some  other  questions,  but  I  will  yield  here  to 
M\\  riav.  * 

Mr.  CuAY.  Thank  you.  . 

Dr.  Johnston,  do  you  hav(  an  automatic  ])olicy  of  expulsion  for 
carrvincr*  let's  .say,  a  deadly  weapon? 

1)1'.  JouNsTov.'  We  do,  y\v.  Concrressman. 

r!,.\Y.  1  have  been  told  that  an  S-year-old  child  was  expelled 
for  nlh^tredlv  attacking  a  teacher  with  li  lead  pencil.  Is  that  true? 

Dr.  JniiN^Tr»\.  T  would  say  not.  T  do  not  know  of  the  incident 
tliat  you  ref(»r  to,  and  I  would  consider  that  a  deadly  weapon.  We 
have  a  case,  in  fact,  this  year  of  an  elementary  youngster  who  had 
n  loaded  .<rim  in  his  shoe  and  he  was  expelled.  Tt  is  a  problem  for 
ns  aiwl  onr  community,  wha^  nxu  we  do  now  for  these  itu^vMsing 
numbers  of  voimirsters  expelled  from  the  school  district.  vSuch  an 
expulsion  miffht  last  for  0  months  or  a  year  and  then  three  menO)ers 
of  our  board  of  education  review  each  ca.se  individually  and  then 
evcntuallv  tliat  voimg  person  is  readmitted  back  to  school. 

Mr.  CuAx.  My  information  came  from  a  probation  officer  here  in 
the  city  of  Los  'Angeles.  Of  the  7fi  who  have  been  expelled  this  year, 
what  happens  once  the  student  is  expelled,  what  is  the  procedure? 

Dr.  JoirxsTox*  The  procedure,  please  note,  Congressman,  a  very 
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deliberate  and  careful  hearing  is  lield  by  three  members  of  the  board 
of  education  in  executive  session  involving  the  parents  of  the  young 
people.  This  is  really  the  ultimate  step  that  the  scliool  district  has, 
and  when  they  are  expelled,  by  law  ni  our  State,  they  are  totally 
removed  from  the  school.  And,  as  I  have  indicated,  this  then  be- 
comes a  problem  of  who  has  responsibility  for  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  that  young  person. 

Wo  have  to  take  a  hard  stand  for  the  protection  of  the  majority 
of  students  that  the  number  76  have  to  be  expelled  for  a  period  of 
time  until  we  can  evaluate  at  a  later  date,  and  then  hopefully  bring 
them  back  into  a  meannigful  educational  program. 

i\Ir.  Clay.  Is  there  a  judicial  review  procedure? 

Dr.  Johnston.  No,  this  is  done  totally  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  school  district.  An  expulsion  is  generally  based  on  a  violation  of 
the  law.  So  we  immediately  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
bation department. 

Mr.  Ciu\r.  Do  you  automatically  refer  these  cases  to  the  proba- 
tion  

Dr.  Johnston.  They  know  because  in  fact  the  incident  for  which 
they  are  expelled  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Clay.  So,  you  automat icallv  inform  the  probation  department. 

.V  conpk»  oT  other  quest ion.s;  the  7fi  students  who  were  suspended 
were — were  the  greater  portion  of  those  students  from  .scliools  which 
were  50-percent  minority  or  better? 

Dr.  JonxsTOX.  T  would  say  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Clay.  Do  you  feel  there  is  a  correlation  between  ethnic  back- 
ground and  expension  and  exiMilsion. 

Dr.  JotrNOToN.  Congressman  Clay,  I  think  the  problem  at  tho 
moment  se^ms  to  be  the  confrontation  of  gang  with  gang.  If  I  were 
to  generaHzc  it,  or  summarize  it,  that  is  the  problem  that  we  face 
and  perhaps  do  not  really  fully  understand.  That  is  why  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  study  that  Congressman  Bell  has  indicated  will  be 
foi'thcoming. 

INfr.  Cr.AY.  T  want  to  ask  you  the  same  quistion  that  T  asked 
Chief  Davis.  What  percentage  of  the  school  population  is  Mexican 
Amerirnn  and  wluif^  perrentnOT  i.s  hl.'U'k? 

Dr.  Johnston.  In  routid  numbers  the  student  population  is  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  black,  25  percent  Spanisli  speaking,  H  to  4 
percent  Asian,  and  the  rest  are  white.  The  total  minority  population 
in  our  School  Di.strict  is  the  majority. 

Mr.  Clay.  What  percentage  of  the  teachers  are  Mexican  American 
and  what  percentage  are  black? 

Dr.  Johnston.  I  do  not  have  offhand  the  total  percentage,  but  ! 
can  give  you  the  statistics  of  this  year.  This  School  District  hired 
1.500  new  teachers  this  year.  Seven  hundred  of  the  1^500  were  minor- 
ity teachers.  Three  hundred  fifty  of  the  700  were  Spanish  surnamed. 

Mr.  Clav.  But,  you  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  is? 

Dr.  Johnston.  1  do  not  have,  offhand,  the  totals.  I  can  obtain  that 
for  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Clay.  How  many  Spanish  speaking  principals  do  you  hav6 
in  the  system? 
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Dr.  Johnston.  I  do  not  know  the  number.  We  have  a  total  of  630 
schools.  434  are  elementary  schools,  approximately  50  high  schools, 
78  junior  high  schools.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clat.  Would  you  say  less  than  5  percent? 

Dr.  Johnston.  What? 

Mr.  CiAY.  Would  you  say  less  than  5  percent? 

Dr.  Johnston.  No.  I  would  say  more  than  five. 

Mr.  Bell.  May  I  interrupt  here  to  ask  Dr.  Johnston  if  he  will 

make  available  

Dr.  Johnston.  I  will. 

Mr.  Bkll  [continuing].  That  information  and  without  objection 
that  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 
Dr.  Johnston.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

May  I  comment,  Congressman  (!Jlay,  that  we  have  a  School  Dis- 
trict With  a  declining  enrollment  of  about  10,000  students  a  year 
and  yet  v.e  are  sending  recruiting  teams  to  other  States,  to  other 
universities  throughout  the  Nation  in  our  attempt  to  expand  our 
bilingual,  bicultural  teaching  staff. 

Mr.  Clay.  Do  you  know  how  many  black  principals  you  have? 

Dr.  Johnston.  We  have  many  black  principals.  I  do  not  have 
the  Tuunber.  I  will  supply  that  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Clav.  But,  you  would  not  say  you  had  many  Spanish  speak- 
ing principals? 

Dr.  Johnston.  We  do  have,  yes. 

Mr*  Clay.  Will  you  supplv  us  with  the  numbers? 

Dr.  Johnston.  Yes,  I  will. 

]S[r.  Clay.  Thank  you. 

^[r.  Bkll.  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Dr.  Johnston,  I  am  not  too  clear  that  I  understood 
your  answer  as  to  what  happens  to  the  student  who  is  expelled. 
Dr.  Johnston.  Yes? 

Mr.  DtxoN.  What  is  the  status  of  those  studejits,  those  76  students? 

Dr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Dixon,  by  law  when  they  are  expelled  from 
the  District,  this  is  the  ultimate  step  that  any  school  district  would 
take,  it  means  that  in  fat't  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  school 
district. 

T  have  a  growing  concern  now  about  the  welfare  of  such  young 
people,  about  their  rehabilitation.  But,  please  know  that  many  steps 
are  involved  before  the  ultimate  step  is  taken  of  expulsion  and  I 
think  that  we  need  to  work  with  you  and  your  committee  about  the 
ways  in  which  these  increasing  numbers  of  young  people  can  be 
served  educationally. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Is  your  answer  then  that  you  do  not  know  what 
ha  Dhotis? 

I)r.  Johnston.  No.  Because,  they  are  n9  longer,  if  you  will,  our 
responsibility. 

?Ir.  DtxoW.  I  knew  you  did  not  have  the  responsibility,  but  I 
wondered  if  you  ktiew  wluit  happened. 

Dr.  Johnston.  We  do  follow  them  through  our  counseling  and 
keep  in  touch  and  then  within  a  period,  generally,  of  6  months  or 
1  year,  depending,  largely,  upon  the  age  of  the  person,  they  are 
brought  back  for  review  aiul  then  into  the  system  again. 
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Mr.  Dixon,  Is  your  oflicc  in  the  process  of  preparing  some  recom- 
mendations to  us  as  to  what  should — what  course  sliould  be  followed? 
Dr*  Johnston.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr,  Dixon.  I  have  often  heard  the  criticism  that  those  students 
who  are  involved  in  violence  on  campuses  are  very  often  back  in 
school  the  next  day  or  shortly  thereafter  the  paiticular  act  involved. 

Have  you  heard  that  criticism? 

Dr.  Johnston.  Yes.  This  is  a  problem  and  it  has  to  do  with  our 
Juvenile  Justice  System,  as  Mr.  Davis  explained,  and  the  speakers 
who  are  listed  on  your  agenda,  later  today,  are  more  expert  than  I. 
But,  the  problem  for  a  school,  and  I  guess  it  is  the  congestion,  the 
volume,  tlic  numbers,  it  is  many  reasons,  many  times  the  student  is 
back  at  the  school  before  the  reporting  officer,  in  fact,  has  come  into 
the  community  and  this  causes  proi)lems  of  unrest  in  the  school. 
Witnesses  are  reluctant  to  l3e  witnesses  under  that  kind  of  environ- 
ment. We  have  asked  Oglebloom  and  Judge  Kinyon,  two  of  the 
thic'e  judges,  if  they  would  in  fact  would,  hopefully,  help  us  by  im- 
posing conditions  of  probation  for  violent  acts  such  as  "you  shall 
not  appear  on  a  particular  school  campus  until  all  things  are 
resolved.-' 

Mr.  pixox.  The  question  I  was  going  to  ask  you  was  who  was 
responsible  for  that  situation,  do  you  have  any  idea? 


indicated,  where  the  District  Attorney,  the  Probation  Department, 
tlie  Los  Angeles  city  .schools,  Mr.  Pines,  and  Mr.  Busch,  and  so  on, 
have  boon  meeting  once  a  month  for  a  full  morning  to  attempt  to 
define,  and  I  believe  they  have  recommendations  they  would  like,  as 
a  comiuittee,  to  present  to  you  and  your  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  support  any  change  in  the  Welfare  and  In- 
stitutions Code  as  it  relates  to  the  responsibility  for  filing  the  peti- 
tions in  the  Juvenile  Court? 

Dr.  JotrNSToN.  I  really  have  a  personal  feeling.  I  am  not  an 
attorney.  I  am  not  that  expert  in  that  area,  but  I  have  a  personal 
feeling  that^  when  a  younj?  person,  16  or  17  years  of  age,  commits 
an  act  that  is  an  adult  crime,  he  should  be,  in  fact,  treated  as  an 
adult  and  handled  in  that  way.  I  thir.k  it  is  really  deplorable  that 
we  have  only  three  judges  that  are  involved  and,*  if  you  will,  that 
the  i^hysical  environment  of  our  own  Center  does  not  represent  the 
dignity  that  a  Court  should  represent  to  young  people. 

Tf  xvo  arc  really,  as  a  society,  going  to  solve  and  attack  this  prob- 
lem, then  wo  hare  to  reverse  the  trend  of  giving  the  prioritv  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  System— or  the  Justice  System  to  the  adult  and 
in  fart  reverse  it  and  give  the  i^riority  to  the  juvenile  because  that 
is  where  we  can  change  the  beginning  habits  and  attitudes  and  get 
a  program  of  rehabilitation  started. 

Mr.  DtxoN.  Is  this  to  say  that  you  support  the  District  Attorney 
having  the  authority  to  file  petitions? 

Dr.  Johnston.  In  a  case,  a  serious  case,  I  think  this  should  be 
studied  seriously. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Dr.  Johnston,  as  a  result  of  this  legislation^  if  we  were 
able  fo  get  you  additional  Federal  money,  how  would  you  spend  it  in 
this  area? 
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Dr.  JoHxsTOx-  I  am  encouraged  by  that  comment,  Congressman 
Bell 
[Laughter*] 

Dr.  Johnston.  We  have,  on  an  experimental  basis  in  our  urban 
affaii^  staff,  hired  a  number  of  young  people  just  out  of  school,  if 
you  will,  who  communicate  well'  with  the  young  people  with  these 
kinds  of  problems.  I  would  like  to  see  that  program  expanded;  I 
would  like  to  see  us— we  have  also  started  a  program  of  hiring 
parents  to  come  in  for  4  hours  a  day  and  kind  of  patrol  the  halls 
and  so  forth.  I  would  like  to  see  the  opportunity  expanded  to  hire 
more  parents  from  the  immediate  school  envirnment  into  that  school. 
I  think  that  helps.  I  would  like  to  see  the  counseling  program  ex- 
panded dramatically.  I  would  like  to  see  an  inservice  training  pro- 
gram for  our  total  staff  and  importantly  we  really  need  to  have 
mtensive  studies  of  the  gang  phenomenon,  their  motivations,  their 
makeup,  and  to  try  and  decide  how  we  are  going  to  work  witli  them. 

To  tell  it  just  very  straight,  we  really  have  to  know  whetlier  we 
are  going  to  try  and  destroy  the  gang  and  put  them  into  other 
efforts,  ifyou  will,  or  in  fact  if  it  is  the  better  strategy  to  work  with 
the  gang  and  try  to  build  that  leadership  into  a  more  constructive 
program.  So.  the  full  strategy  for  the  moment,  of  how  to  address 
the  problem,  we  really  need  to  come  to  grills  with  it.  It  is  really 
I'egretful  that  $7  million  of  our  budget  is  taken  from  the  instruc- 
tional  program  to  put  into  a  security  force  of  200  and  Mr.  Green 
indicates  tmt  to  answer  the  request  from  our  staff,  our  schools  now. 
we  .should  have  100  additional  employees  on  the  security  staff.  That 
is  tlu^  extent  of  the  problem  and  the*  statistics  as  we  have  indicated 
are  growing.  This  year  is  greater  than  last  year  and  last  year  is 
greater  than  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Bell.  A  part  of  our  program,  as  far  as  the  Safe  School  Study 
Act  is  concerned,  is  to  study  throughout  the  country  the  different 
type.s  of  problems  in  this  field  and  how  to  deal  with  them.  Now^ 
would  that  type  of  information  be  of  help? 

Dr.  Johnston.  I  applaud  this  recommendation  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  Congress  will  enact. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay.  You  snent  $7  million  on  security  and  vandalism.  How 
much  do  you  spend  on  preventive  pro/jrams? 

Dr.  Johnston.  I  need  to  make  that  list.  I  have  indicated  that  we 
have  a  staff,  nn  urban  affairs  staff'.  The  school  di.strict  has  ethnic 
commissions.  We  have  a  black  commission,  a  brow*n  commission,  an 
Asian  commission,  and  they  have  resources.  I  think  we  are  the  only 
.school  district  in  the  Nation  that  has  such  u  .staff.  By  the  way,  those 
individuals  are  responsible  not  only  to  me,  but  directly  to  the  board 
of  education  to  give  them  more  freedom  in  their  activities. 

We  have  a  large  counseling  staff.  It  is  not  as  large  as  I  would 
like  it  to  be.  I  think  the  problem  of  this  school  district  is  money. 
Next  year  we  fare  a  deficit  of  $28  million.  We  are  in  the  process  now 
of  identifying  what  programs  we  are  going  to  cut  from  our  total 
district  to  keep  this  deficit  and  that  is  an  unbelievably  serious  prob- 
lem, handicap. 

4/  ^ 
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Mr,  Crjvv.  How  much  of  the  $7  million  is  for  vandelism,  replacing 
windows  

Dr.  Johnston.  Approximately  two-plus  is  the  vandalism  cost. 
About  two  and  a  halt  and  the  rest  is  involved  in  the  security  staff 
and  with  the  aides. 

Mr.  ChXY.  Do  you  have  after  school  activities? 

Dr.  JoiiNSTOx.  We  have  a  $10  million  program  that  is  a  recreation 
program,  youth  services  program  it  is  called,  where  we  have  field 
trips,  we  have  programs  on  the  campus  after  school,  Saturday, 
Sunday,  every  kind  of  imaginable  activity  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Cr.AY.  Thank  you 

Dr  JoiixsTON.  Would  you  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Green  when  it 
IS  appropriate? 
yir.  Brll.  Yos5. 

yiv.  Ghrkn.  Would  you  care  to  have  a  minute? 
Mr.  Ghkkx.  If  I  may,  I  have  a  brief  presentation. 
The  primary  

^fr.  Bkij,.  Mr.  Green,  your  statement  will  be  printed  in  full  in 
tlie  record,  so  if  you  would  like  to  summarize  it  for  the  purposes 
of  brevity,  if  you  could,  that  would  be  much  better,  but  if  you 
prefer  not  to,  you  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Ghkkx.  T  tlunk  the  particular  parts  of  the  presentation  which 
have  to  be  amplified  .somewhat,  the  point  of  the  position  of  a  secur- 
ity ngont  on  campus  is  to  protect  life  and  property  on  the  school 
campus  of  today. 

The  daytime  program — we  have  a  daytime  program  and  a  night- 
time program,  and  T  think  that  the  daytime  program  is  the  one, 
right  now,  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to.  The  fact  that  our  teachers 
and  the  administration  are  living  in  fear  as  thov  come  to  those 
campttses  today — there  was  a  time  when  teacher;  were  dedicated, 
we  know,  when  they  came  early  in  the  morning  and  they  left  late 
at  night. 

Now,  we  find  that  our  teachers,  because  of  fear  for  themselves  and 
their  student  body,  come  at  8  o*clock  and  leave  at  3:30*  We  no 
longer  have  that  dedication  because  of  the  things  which  are  occur- 
ring on  our  campuses  and  in  the  schoolroom*  Our  agents  are  respon- 
sible for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  on  those  campuses  and 
that  is  a  regretable  situation. 

Because  of  the  assaults  and  intimidation  on  the  .staff  and  the  stu- 
dent body,  this  results  in  a  climate  within  the  classroom  which  is 
not  conducive  to  conducting  an  educational  program.  That  fear 
extends  beyond  the  clas^sroom.  Tt  goes  out  onto  the  campuses,  onto 
the  sidewalks  surrounding  our  schools  and  on  the  sidewalks  and 
streets  upon  which  our  youngsters  come  to  and  from  the  schools* 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  the  security,  but  the  police  department* 
Dollar  figures  can  be  ei^tablished  for  those  lossas.  However,  as  indi- 
cated by  Dr*  Johnston,  the  academic  loss  is  something  that  is  not 
replaceable*  These  are  things  which  go  on  through  a  period  of  time* 

The  fear  of  which  I  speak  is  a  very  real  thing.  Our  figures,  which 
Dr.  Johnston  quoted,  are  as  of  last  July,  the  fiscal  year,  but  actually 
j?tarted  when  the  f?chool  year  started.  154  assaults  on  teachers—those 
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are  recorded  aasaults.  I  can  apologize  for  those  figures  only  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  assaults  are  Pot  being  reported  by  the 
teachers  because  of  fear. 

With  this  assault  we  have  a  goodly  luunber  of  teachers  that  are 
not  coming  to  school  the  next  day  and  in  some  instances  for  weeks, 
either  because  they  are  recovnnng  from  their  injuries,  or  because 
they  are  fearful  of  going  back  to  that  classroom.  The  students  are 
assaulted.  I  am  not  talking  about  kid  fichts,  1  am  talking  about 
where  they  are  set  upon  by  groups.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
youngsters  were  attacked  so  far  and  those  are  only  reported,  We 
have  agents  who  are  armed,  these  are  armed  i)eople,  they  have  been 
attacked  by  these  same  people.  And,  in  93  instances  where  these 
agents  have  been  attacked  and  the  youngsters  were  subsequently 
arrested. 

The  shootings  oi^  campus,  nonfatal  were  19.  The  guns  confiscated 
on  campus  were  154.  The  knives  confiscated  on  campus  120 ;  and  10 
students  injni*ed  because  of  knife  fights  on  campus. 

Chief  Davis  indicated  that  they  had  given  the  school  board  of 
education  considerable  support,  and  they  have.  In  a  particular  seg- 
ment of  our  city,  he  has  put  together  a  task  force  called  TRASH, 
an  acronym  for  Total  Resources  Allocated  against  Southwest  Hood- 
lums. Since  October  of  last  year  they  have  confiscated  1,000  guns 
from  kids  on  the  street,  school  youngsters*  It  is  quite  a  problem. 

Our  daytime  campus  complement,  140  agents  on  campuses;  26 
agents  in  cars  to  move  between  the  schools  which  have  the  major 
problems  in  the  city ;  44  of  the  high  schools  have  agents  out  of  the 
64.  Thirty-three  of  the  high  schools  have  agents  out  o^  75.  And,  now 
we  have  grammar  schools  who  are  asking  for  agents  on  their  cam- 
pus, which  indicate^s  the  kind  of  problem  we  are  talking  about.  That 
IS  to  protect  Y2fi.000  students  and  60,000  other  employees,  that  is  a 
good  siJie— that  is  a  major  city  in  segments  of  our  population  of 
the  United  States. 

The  agents  have  many  duties  within  the  purview  of  the  area  of 
their  responsibility.  BnU  many  times  we  are  finding  out  that  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  extending  out  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  schools.  We  are  required  to  ride  schoolbnses,  ^  o  are  required  to 
ride  some  of  the  RTD  buses  to  prevent  those  students  from  attack- 
ing one  another  and  attacking  the  citizens  of  our  city. 

This  is  a  cost  not  in  dollars,  but— not  in  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  but 
in  cost  to  the  destruction  of  some  of  our  youth  and  city  property. 

It  is  a  broad  policy  that  in  all  assaults  on  administrators  and 
faculty  we  attempt  to  prosecute  those  youngsters  which  are  involved. 
As  a  result  of  this,  many  of  the  youngsters  are  put  upon  the  streets 
and  thev  are  expelled  temporarily  from  the  schools.  This  procedure, 
as  you  know,  remedies  that  particular  problem  but  for  the  moment. 
The  problem  has  only  been  thrust  back  into  the  communitv.  It  is 
not  solving  the  problem  whatsoever.  The  suspects  are  detained  by 
the  appropriate  authorities,  hut  *?nr  n  short  period  of  time.  That  is 
exemplified  in  many  of  these  instances  when  the  youngsters  are 
arrested  and  by  the  time  that  teacher  leaves  her  campus  that  night, 
that  youujc^er  is  out  in  front  of  that  school  again. 

So!  what  we  are  saying  is  the  criminal  justice  system  right  now 
is  not  equipped  to  handle  the  problem  or  problems  immediately. 
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Senator  Clay  askocl  tlu;  question  about  LEAA  dollars  and  I  think 
what  we  have  got  to  brine  to  the  point  here  is  that  if  you  tulk  about 
hK\A  dollars,  those  kinds  of  dollars,  we  are  talking  about  planning 
that  must  be  going  into  the  spending  of  those  dollars.  You  are  talk- 
nig  about  a  Q-yeai-  lag.  We  do  not  have  a  2-vear  lagtime  that  we  can 
work  with.  We  have  got  to  work  on  it  now.  Those  kids  out  there 
are  getting  killed  now.  Our  people  are  being  attacked  now,  not  2 
years  from  now.  The  same  commuuity  that  has  spawned  these  num- 
erous juvenile  gangs  aud  we  have  numerous  juvenile  gangs  in  the 
area  today,  and  they  number  fi-om  scores  to  200.  Tliese  groups  are 
historically  known  to  be  prone  to  violence.  The  most  recent  trend 
of  that  violence  involves  the  use  of  firearms  and  gangland  tactics 
and  shootouts.  riiboiits  and  terror.  Their  activities  have  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  one  innocent  student  at  Locke  High  School. 

While  this  youngster  is  running  the  track,  he  was  shot  and  killed 
by  a  member  of  one  of  these  gangs.  These  incidents  of  crime  and 
violence  and  intimidation  move  on  to  our  campuses  as  gang  mem- 
bers comprise  a  conoiderable  part  of  that  750,000—750,000  school 
population.  Those  who  have  been  identified  as  hardcore  and  incorri- 
jflble  that  contaiuiiiate  the  rest  of  our  youth,  we  can  remove  them 
trom  tlie  school.  They  are  removed.  I'lowever,  by  just  removing 
them  and  putting  them  back  on  the  street  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  I  think  we  have  got  to  create  schools— I  think  that  we 
have  got  to  do  f-ometliingj  with  the  community  to  give  tliem  an 
opportunity  placing  them  in  schools,  or  institutions,  not  to  deprive 
them  of  an  education,  but  to  remove  them  from  school  po  that  they 
do  not  deprive  the  remainder  of  our  students  an  education. 
_  rhat  student  body  that  we  are  talking  about  is  7r)0.000  aud  we 
identify  the  hardcore  as  600.  That  is  the  thing  that  T  see  within  the 
.security  section  of  the  district.  I  have  a  lot  of  other  information, 
but  your  time  is  limited  and  I  understand  that. 

So,  we  are  asking  for  dollars  to  do  something  about  getting  thai 
Youngster  out  of  our  schools  and  into  other  schools  where  he  can 
be  treated  and  dealt  with  appropriately. 

Mv  Bkll.  Dr  Johnston,  I  understand  that  von  have  some  other 
people? 

Dr.  .TnnxsTox.  We  do. 

Mr.  Brll.  T  wonder  if  you  could  summarize  for  them. 
Dr.  Johnston-.  Could  we  bring  them  lis  a  group  nnd  at  least  intro- 
duce them.  Mr.  Bell,  and  maybe  they  could  sav  a  word  or  two? 
Mr.  Beli,.  Yes. 

Di-.  JonvsTox.  We  have  Mr.  Sam  De  John,  who  is  a  teacher  from 
the  San  Fernando  High  School.  We  have  Mr.  Willard  Rawlins 
from  J'asteur  .liinior  High  School.  Mr.  Sidney  Thompson,  principal 
at  Crenshaw  High  School ;  we  have  Acquanetta  Harrison,  sttident 
l)ody  president  at  Locke  High  School.  And.  ^frs.  r.ertha  Delgado, 
a  parent,  from  Huntington  Park  High  School.  And  perhaps  each  of 
them  might  ]ust  say  a  word. 

Mr.  BKt,L.  Could  we  get  some  chairs  brought  up  there,  gentlemen. 

Willie  they  arc  getting  set  up,  Mr.  Dixon  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions. 

afr.  DtxoN.  I  would  like  to  ask  three  short  questions  of  Mr.  Green. 
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Would  you,  again,  in  a  couple  of  linos,  tell  nio  about  TRASH, 

what  is  it?  ,  .    .   ,  «   .1  i. 

Mr.  Gkekn.  It  is  Total  Rosourcos  AUocfttod  Agoinst  Soutliwest 

Hoodlums.  .  .    .  Q 

Mr.  Plxox.  And  what  is  the  origin  of  this  orgonization? 
^fr.  Grkkn'.  It  is  

^fr.  Dixox.  Is  it  n  component  of  the  bo.ii-d  of  education? 
Mr.  GuKKx.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  a  segment  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department.  .  . 

Because  of  the  kinds  of  problems  that  wo  arc  havmg  m  tliose 
areas  surrounding  our  schools.  Chief  Davis  has  put  together  a  spe- 
ciai  force,  a  team  of  30  luen  to  work  on  those  problems  immediately 
surrounding  our  schools, 
^rr.  Dixox.  All  right.  ,    ,  . 

The  second  question  is:  What  type  of  person  are  you  looking  tor 
to  cniploy— what  is  the  criteria  for  a  security  officer,  what  do  you 
look  for?  t 

y\v.  OuKKx.  Presently  we  are  asking  of  an  nidividual  a  year  of 
hiw  enforcement  and  at  least  00  units  of  college  education. 

Mr.  Dtxox.  Do  von  place  any  emphasis  upon  any  other  kind  of 
formal  training  or 'academic  background  other  than  law  enforcemeiit. 

Afr.  Grkkv.  Thitt  is  an  area  we  are  getting  into.  We  can  do  this 
without  dollars  in  our  own  system  of  putting  our  own  agents 
thrnugh  special  training  to  deal  with  humanities,  meeting  the  people. 

y\r.  Dtxov.  Bu^.  at  this  point  you  do  not  place  any  emphasis  on 
tliii'-  in  vour  employment? 

Mr.  Oma-iv.  No.  sir.  .  ,      .  , 

Mr.  Dtxox.  And  third,  if  you  had  more  mon.n'  either  from  the 
State  or  the  Federal  Government  in  your  personal  budget,  where 
would  vou  place  it? 

Mr.  Gnr.nv.  Rijrht  now  T  would  put  it  into  agents  because  that  is 
where  the  problem  is  right  now.  .\nd,  then  we.  are  talking  about 
dolinr?!  which  would  not  take  dollars  to  put  into  training  programs. 

Mr.  Dtxov.  AVhv  would  vou  put  it  into  morn  agents  rather  than 
a  training  program  for  those  which  you  already  have? 

Mv.  Gm;r,\.  Becouse  right  now  the  need  is  for  additional  people 
in  the  cnininunity.  in  those  schools  to  solve  those  problems  which  are 
immediate  there  today.  . 

Mr.  Dtxo^-.  And  do  von  think  that  the  trainnig  of  present  em- 
plovecs  would  help  correct  the  situation  faster  than  getting  more 
enit»lnyees  with  i\  lack  of  background  in  the  humanitarian  area? 

Afr.  Gu!;kx.  No.  because  right  now  the  demand  is  for  people  at  a 
pari iciilar  point  in  time.  . 

>rr.  Dtxox.  Then,  is  it  a  fair  statement  to  sav  that  you  view  the 
problem  primarilv  n«  a  law  enforcement  problem? 

Mr  Gnr.t'.v.  Vn.  ir.  Becnuse  the  problem  did  not  develop  as  of 
todav.  ft  was  developing  ovi-r  a  long  period  of  time  and  now  it  has 
become  a  law  enforcement  problem  because,  again,  as  a  personal 
ffoHng.  T  do  not  believe  the  community  has  lived  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility in  preventing  that  type  of  situation  from  occurring. 

Mr.'  Dtxox.  Ts  the  primary  function  of  your  divi.sion  or  agency 
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to  pi'otecfc  the  property  of  the  school  and  the  personnel  on  the  school 
grounds? 
Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you,  INIr.  Green.  We  appreciate  very  much  your 
coming  before  the  suboonunittoo. 
Mr.  Green.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  tlie  members  of  the  panel  please  identify  tliem- 
selves? 

Mrs*  Deloaoo.  I  am  Bertha  Delgado  from  Huntington  Park  High 
School. 

Mr.  Bell.  Bertha  Delgado  from  Huntington  Park  High  Scliool. 
Mr.  Thompsox.  Sid  Thompson,  ])rincipal,  Crenshaw  High  School. 
Mr.  Bell.  Sid  Thompson,  principal,  Crenshaw  High  School. 
Mr.  De  Jomx.  Sam  De  John,  teacher.  San  Fernando  High  School. 
Mr.  Bell.  Sam  De  John,  tcadier.  San  Fernnndo  High  School. 
Mr.  Rawlins.  Bill  Bawlins,  fonner  teacher  at  Pasteur  Junior 
High. 

Mr.  Bell.  Bill  Bawlins*  former  teacher  at  Pasteur  Junior  High. 

Miss  Hatuusox.  Acquanetta  Harrison,  student  body  president, 
Locke  High  School. 

Mr.  Belt.  Tt  is  nice  to  welcome  all  of  vou»  Would  you  like  to 
start,  Mr.  Do  John  ? 

ftfr.  De  John.  Yes. 

Thank  you,  Congressman  Bell. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAM  DE  JOHN,  TEACHER,  SAN  FERNANDO  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

Mr.  Dfi  JoTTX.  T  have  suhmitted  to  the  committee  a  list*  data,  on 
the  niunlK»r  of  hours  and  costs  per  day  at  San  Fernando  High 
School  for  the  maintenance  of  security  and  T  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee does  have  that  in  front  of  yoiL*  Tt  will  help  in  some  of  the 
remarks. 

Really  what  I  wanted  to  say*  and  I  will  trv  to  make  it  in  just  a 
coupip  of  minutes,  is  how  San  Fernando  High  was  transformed 
into  a  school  totally  demoralized  by  racial  violence  and  riots  into  a 
school  where  we  can  now  enfjage'in  the  business  of  education.  I 
think  what  happened,  and  T  will  not  read  my  remarks.  T  know  you 
are  pressr^d  for  time,  .so  T  will  summarize  my  remarks.  But.  basically 
the  school  became  so  demoralized  that  had  to  almost  reduce  tlie 
academic  program  to  practically  nil.  Our  major  concern  was  sur* 
vival.  We  had  an  exo4us.  San  Fernando  was  an  ititegrated  school 
and  the  Mexican  and  the  black  students  became — started  getting 
into  cotifrontations.  teachers  were  involved  and  there  was  violence. 
They  were  the  object  of  violence. 
We  finally  readied  the  point  where  T  was  asked  by  tlie  faculty  to 
resent — make  a  presentation  before  the  board  so*  thnt  we  could 
ave  enough  funds  available  and  teachers  ofT  the  norm  to  supervise 
with  faculty  tuembers  in  the  halb  and  the  gntes  and  on  the  cnmpus. 
We  had  totally  lost  control  of  our  school  campus.  We  had  gangs  of 
students  wmndering  through  the  balls.  So*  firutlly  the  board  con- 
sented in  the  aftermath  of  another  riot.  T  would  also  point  out  that 
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from  San  Foriuuulo  from  1967  to  1971  we  had  annual  riots  and  in 
the  interim  between  the  riots  we  Imd  an  extreme  amount  of  violence 
where  10  teachers  required  medical  attention  and  some  retired  as  a 
result. 

We  Imd  scores  of  students  pummoled  in  the  restrooms  and  in  the 
halls  and  so  forth.  So^  once  we  established  teachers  at  the  doors  in 
every  major  building,  academic  building,  and  we  put  teachers  at 
the  gates,  wo  gradually  gained  control  of  our  campus  and  today 
we  arc  now  able  to  state,  I  think  with  pride,  that  we  not  only  have 
control  of  our  campus  but  we  have  moved  forward  with  educational 
programs  to  the  pohit  where  San  Fernanado  has  a  model  program 
for  vocational  guidance.  Industries  and  colleges  come  to  our  campus. 
In  fact,  they  just  spent  a  week  on  our  campus  rcruiting  our  students 
wlioreas  2  years  ago  this  could  never  haye  taken  place. 

So,  here' again  I  refer  to  the  stati.stics  that  you  see  in  front  of 
you.  You  will  notice  that  one  of  the  alarming  things  that  we  have 
iiotod  as  a  faculty,  we  are  being  allotted  less  time  for  supervision. 
Because  the  boarcl  is  being  pressed  for  funds,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  pontinue  the  program  of  faculty  supervision.  What  this  means 
is  this;  faculty  personnel  are  given  a  part-time  assignment  out  of 
the  classroom  to  conduct  the  supervision.  The  reason  we  are  exercis- 
ing faculty  instead  of  community  help  is  because  the  community 
liclp*  as  of  now  thoy  seem  to  have  particular  problems  in  having  the 
students  respect  tliem,  respect  their  commands  and  respect  their 
roquests  wliereas  faculty  are  more  familiar,  they  are  able  to  exert 
tluMHselves  in  a  more  meaningful  way.  And,  so.  it  is  our  recommen- 
dation at  San  Fernando  that  we  continue  this  program  of  faculty 
supervision.  But*  however,  it  is  being  endangered  currently  because 
of  the  cutback  in  funds. 

So,  we  implore  the  committee  to  look  over  the  situation  very  care- 
fully and  see  what  help  the  Federal  Government  can  render  in  this 
regard  to  tlie  Los  Angeles  City  Schools, 

One  last  remark.  I  would  say  this*  I  certainly  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  review  the  situation  ns  it  was  at  San  Fernando  and 
what  it  is  now*  and  see  to  what  extent  having  a  secure  campus  can 
provide  a  sound  educational  envimnment 

Mr.  TiVAAu  Thank  you,  Ui\  De  John. 

Xow*  Mr.  William*  Rawlins,  I  understand  that  you  were  stabbed 
in  class;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  BAwt.txs.  Yes*  2  years  ago. 
^Ir.  Bell.  Would  you  like  to  comment? 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  RAWLIHS,  FOEMER  TEAOHEE,  PASTEUE 

JtJNIOE  HIQH 

Mr.  Rawlins.  I  think  in  listening  to  Chief  Davis  and  also  Dr* 
Johiif^ton^  some  of  tlie  ideas  that  they  have  been  offering  here  today 
are  of  great  value,  especially  the  idea  of  isolating  the  hard-core  ele- 
ment, not  letting  them  come  back  and  contaminate  the  other  stu- 
dents in  the  school.  1  think  this  has  been  one  of  the  bad  features 
of  the  way  things  have  been  going*  I  realize  time  is  running  shott. 

Mr.  Bm.t..  Mrs.  Delgado,  would  you  like  to  conHuenti 

>Irs»  Dkixiado.  Yes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  BERTHA  DEIOADO,  PARENT,  HUNTINGTON 

PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Dkloado.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  correct  that  word  when 
you  say  "gaiig.^'  Mexican  Americans  usually  have  a  habit  of  being 
in  bunches  and  when  they  see  a  bunch  like  that  they  call  them 
gangs,  so  I  would  like  to  correct  that.  That  is  just  a  bunch  of  them 
that  happen  to  be  together.  I  am  with  Mr.  Johnston  in  saying  that 
we  ought  to  get  this  allotment  money  so  that  we  could  have  more 
security  in  our  halls  and  have  more  minority  groups  come  into  the 
schools  and  niore  communication  with  the  people.  The  community 
and  the  police  helping  together.  There  is  no  communication,  there 
is  a  ^ap  oetwoon  overybody.  Everybody  wants  to  be  the  big  one  or 
the  little  one,  or  whatever,  and  I  am  against  the  expelling  situation 
they  have  because  when  you  expell  a  child  like  that  and  he  is  out  on 
the  street,  he  is  the  child  that  comes  back  on  the  outside  and  starts 
the  disturbance. 

You  throw  him  out  of  school  and  he  objects  and  he  gets  his 
friouds,  his  bi'othors  and  sisters  and  anyone  he  can  and  comes  back 
to  the  school  and  that  is  where  the  violence  starts,  the  outsiders, 
those  that  are  expelled. 

I  say  this  js  -something  that  should  be  curbed  and  we  should  have 
more  protection  in  the  school,  and  have  more  security  in  the  school, 
and  have  minority  groups  hired  so  they  can  work  in  the  school. 

Mr.  I)i:i.i..  Mr.  Tiiom])S()n. 

STATEMENT  OP  SIDNEY  THOMPSON*  PRINCIPAL,  CRENSHAW  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

Mr.  TnoMPSox.  We  have  heard  many  statements  made  today  and 
T  will  not  go  through  any  of  the  horror  details  except  perhaps  one, 
but  what  1  wanted  to  say,  we  have  talked  many  times  and  we  have 
heard  Congress  and  the  State  and  local  government  talk  about  re- 
sponsibility, responsibility  regarding  reading  scoi^es  and  arithmetic 
scores  and  so  on.  You  cannot  get  these  until  you  change  attitudes. 
You  cannot  improve  anybody's  score,  you  cannot  educate  anyone 
until  you  get  a  youngster  where  he  can  lireathe  regularly  and  he  can 
be  seated  and  be  educated.  I  am  not  implying  that  this  is  the  only 
answer,  but  wo  liave  so  much  of  this  going  on  and  we  have  violence, 
community  violence  in  school  that  it  is  difTicult  to  talk  about  im- 
proving? any  kind  of  score  educationally.  1  would  just  point  out 
one  thing  to  you. 

Lust  week  our  school  went  through  a  beautiful  week.  It  is  a  large 
inner  city  school  with  a  huge  staff.  We  went  through  a  beautiful 
week  in  terms  of  the  young  people*  We  ,won  a  city  basketball  cham- 
pionship. l?elieve  it  or  not  we  nave  been  talking  about  scholarships 
and  about  one-fourth  of  our  students  do  get  scholarships  for  col- 
lege* It  is  an  inner  city  school.  We  did  all  of  this  and  we  were 
feeling  very  elated  with  ourselves,  we  had  really  done  something 
and  then  on  Thursday  the  police  were  forced  into  a  situation  or 
raiding  home  regarding  weapons  and  they  started  confiscating  and 
it  made  the  news.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  demoralising  effect 
on  that  school  on  Friday  when  it  hit  the  news  media  and  it  was 
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announced— I  think  the  young  lady  from  Locke  will  know  of  a 
similar  situation— what  that  dtd  to  us  as  an  educational  institution 
was  criminal  because  we  now  have  youngsters  who  are  nji'aid 
come  into  school.  We  have  youngsters  who  came  dmvn  and  pulled 
out;  100,  200,  300  youngsters  from  the  school  last  Friday  and  ev- 
erything we  have  done  for  2  weeks,  the  climate  that  we  had  estab- 
lished went  out  the  tubes  and  it  was  done  for  a  good  reason.  It  was 
done  because  the  young  people  the  police  arrested  did  in  fact  in- 
tend to  come  in  front  of  that  school  and  indiscriminately  shoot  it 
up.  Thev  had  weapons,  15  rifles  and  pistols  to  do  it  with.  And.  1 
stood  out  in  front  of  that  school  at  2  p.m.  on  Friday  and  I  thoiiglit 
to  mvsclf,  "Lord,  if  they  had  not  done  the  fine  work  they  have 
done,'"  meaning  the  Southwest  Police  Division,  "we  would  be  stand- 
ini?  out  here  right  now."  ,    ,     ,  ^, 

I  have  been  in  this  boforo  where  T  hav.'  had  to  hit  the  grass,  gentle- 
men, because  of  sliots  fired.  AVe  would  nil  be  down  oti  the  jrrass 
and  there  would  bo  vounjj  people  bit  and  seriously  nijured  mid  it 
would  liave  mnde  niitionwide  news.  That  is  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  we  are  doalinfr  with.  ,.  « 

Mr.  Bktx.  Mi.^B  TTarrison.  would  you  like  to  say  something < 

Mtss  TTakutson.  Yes.    ,  .  ^ 

Mr.  Bem,.  Miss  Harrison,  your  statement  will  be  introduced  into 

the  reconl  if  yon  want  to  summarize  it.   

Miss  Harrtsox.  ok. 

STATEMENT  OF  ACQTIANETTA  HARRISON,  STUDENT  BODY  PRESI- 
DENT, LOCKE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Miss  Hahkison.  First  of  all,  T  can  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Thompson  M'hole  heaitedlv  beonitse  it  is  demornli'/injr.  It  deniorab/.es 
the  school  as  well  as  demoralizing  the  District.  My  summation  of 
what  I  have  to  pi'V  this  mornin.«T  was  pertaining  to  the  proposal  the 
T^cke  Hiffh  School  Student  Council  has  croated  for  the  disapprov- 
ing of  gang  violence  as  well  as  student  disruption. 

I  would  like  to  give  vou  !i  history  of  this  real  fast.  On  Tuesday, 
Januarv  22.  Robert  Edward  Brisco  was  shot  on  the  Locke^Hijrh 
SchoorAthletic  Field  and  he  trasfically  died  later  nt  Martin  Luther 
King  Hospital.  This  incident,  and  ones  similar  to  it  have  plagued 
the  campuses  of  all  inner  citv  schools  for  the  past  severol  years. 

Gang  and  other  nonsttident  and  student  disruptions  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  educational  aiid  extracurricular  programs  of  our 
schools  as  well  as  the  safety  of  tlu«  stiulents  who  attend  them. 

The  following  pro,srram  is  aimo  it  providing  students  with  a  safe 
educational  environment  and  at  attacking  disruptive  influences.  Tt  is 
divided  into  three  sections:  enforcement  of  present  policies,  teacher 
responsibilities,  and  new  programs  and  policies. 

Students  feel  that  these  proposals  ns  stich.  and  others  that  they 
will  be  coming  up  wit'^.  sbr'^'d  b"  tak'^*^  ver''-  ser'ntislv  bocan'-p  we. 
the  student  bodv.  know  the  eil'ect  of  ganff  violence  and  .student  dis- 
ruption because  thev  affect  us  mostly.  What  this  proposal  says  is 
tliat  vou  ns  a  student,  you  ns  a  teacher,  you  as  an  administrator. 


!i:r.r  lo  !)(•  (v>]M)iisiI)l('  ill  rrrUiiii  WvhU.  Oiio  tliiii^JT  that  I  would 
l'\r  In  |M)ini  out  IS  ilial  llu»  irootl  i)nrt  aluMit  tliis  p!oposul  is  not  that 
I'lnv  unulil  1)0  MO  noiHtudcMits  oM  I h(»  campiiK  without  a  pass  issued 
I'lum  ilif  intiiu  olliiv  witlioul  lH»i!i*r  :invst(ML  oi'  studcMils  out  of  class 
uinil.l  1m'  <*Mr^|)finl(MK  ()!'  c'wy  and  couuly  schools  wouhl  ('0()i)(M'ato  with^ 
r:i.ii  oiIkm.  hut  (hat  ii  would  develop  au  inner  i-ity  coiuposcd  c)f 
[M'oph'  who  know  rh(»  ])roI)k'!u  and  wlio  luv,  williuf?  to  sit 
ijuAti  III)  v:\r\\  orlicr  antl  say  this  is  a  program  wo  should  back-up 
.\  ..ii  uiluM'  :ii)d  say  this  is  a  i)Vo<;raui  wo  should  hack-up  and  try  and 
i|i'\ido|)  in  ou!*  ])arl itadai' school. 

Ahany  limes  the  ])rohhMn  is  nothing  to  do.  Durhig  lunch  time  you 
Mil'  just  haiiuiu!^*  aioiiiid  catiiiu*  lunch  with  your  friends  when  you 
enuld  have  an  inieiiiiural  ])i'ou'ranu  or       to  a  counseling  office  to 

: ;  '[  -.»fin''  hinir.  o!'  this  ])ai  l  ieulai'  such. 

Alio!  her  tiling'  that  we  iwv  stiessiii<r  hijxhly  at  I.oeko  Iliirh  School, 
and  wc  i)o|)e  thi*  othiM*  student  counsels  of  the  iniicu'-city  s<'hools  are 
'  I'  'w:  Mionsly.  is  iliat  our  attitude  nuist  be  developed*  Several 
I  iiiiv-  selmols  « out  rihiih*  to  u'an.ir  activity  as  \V(dl  as  to  violence  by  run* 
niMii'  \i)  a  liixht  (hjrina*  lunch,  or  wlii»n  a  stud(Mit  comes  into  a  class- 
Kioni  and  says  so!U(»Miinir  vid^rar  to  the  t(»achei\  or  something,  every- 
tiiu'  ^'its  1  hi'i'e  and  hui^hs. 

fl*  th(»  stn(h»nts  (hd  not  participate  in  these  acts*  there  things 
woid(hi*t  go  down  lu^causo  sooner  or  hiter  these  young  men  or  young 
ladies  would  get  the  message  that  this  is  not  what  is  happening  riglit 
now. 

)Ve  are  asking  for  the  support  of  government  services  such  as  pro- 
bation, juvenile  court,  and  fi'(»e  counseling  becaus(»  they  must  realize 
themselves  that  theii'  responsibilities  are  not  just  to  the  minority  of 
students,  but  to  the  majoi'ity  of  students.  Wlien  they  (l(»velop  a  pro- 
gram iii  the  cointiiunity,  thoy  must  remeinbiM*  that  though  this  pro- 
gram will  affect  gang  members^  or  whoevei*  else  they  ai'e  trying  to 
get  to»  they  have  to  think  about  everyl)ody,  When  you  develop  a 
program  for  this  particular  group*  you  have  got  to  have  something 
for  the  other  groups  also. 

Copies  of  this  program  were  sent  home  to  parents  and  we  did  get 
a  majoi'ity  ivsponse  from  the  full  student  body.  The  program  is 
beginiiing  to  work.  We  are  Mtili//ui«  every  comimmica.t *t)n  \ve  can. 
Our  S  diool  Newspaper  is  now  not  just  a  newspaper  in  which  you 
I'ead  al)out  who  is  in  gyinunstics,  or  on  the  ti'ack  team,  but  you  read 
also  about  issuers  that  twv  referring  to  .students  and  this  is  good,  This 
pi'ogram  and  the  othei*  pi'ograms  will  come  out  of  the  iniuM*  (Mty 
roimnitt(»e  and  hopefully  wc  will  resolve  some  of  our  problems,  I 
and  (he  students  feel  that  this  problem  is  getting  out  of  hand  bo- 
cause  I  do  not  go  to  schoob  or  get  tip  at  8  in  the  morning  to  be 
harassed  or  violated  against  or  whatevei',  I  come  to  school  primarily 
for  the  I'oason  of  education  and  I  feel  that  1  am  going  to  gel  this 
and  fi'om  now  on,  as  far  as  I  arn  concei-ned,  this  Tuiuu'-rity  Com- 
mittee and  other  people  woi'king  together,  wc  will  develop  this. 

Thank  you. 

Ml*,  Bkll,  Miss  Harrison,  among  the  youngsters  in  your  school, 
is  it  the  athlete,  the  good  student  that  is  listened  to  and  followed  by 
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tlio  other  stiuloiits  oi^  do  tlioy  havo  a  tondoney  to  follow  the  youngster 
that  is  disruptive? 

Miss  Haiuuson.  It  depouds  on  the  situation.  In  our  school  we 
utilize  ovorythiujj  we  can,  our  Student  CouuciU  our  House  of  Rei)re- 
seiitatives,  oui'  Club  Syj^tcnu  and  our  students  this  year  are  becoming 
more  aiul  more  involved  in  things,  so  the  inajoi'ity  follows  those 
people  who  arc  trying  to  get  something  done.  They  realize  that  this 
is  the  only  way  that  we  are  going  to  get  up  in  the  world. 

Mr,  Bkll,  And  the  disruptive  troubleiuakei'  is  not  the  one  that  is 
looked  up  to? 

Miss  IIauuisox,  I  can  speak  for  Locke  High  School  and  at  this 
particular  time  there  have  been  great  changes  in  that  in  as  far  stu- 
dents are  following  down  those  that  

Mr.  Bkll.  That  used  to  be  the  case. 

Miss  Hauuisox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bkm..  Mr.  De  John,  you  described  the  piobleins  at  San  Fer- 
lumdo  and  how  you  solve(l  them  in  your  comments. 
Mr.  Dk  John.  Y<*s. 

Mr.  Bkm..  Did  you  do  that  without  any  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  Dk  Joirx.  T  do  not  know  whether  San  Fernando,  per  se,  was 
the  recipient  of  Federal  funds,  whether  we  received  Hie  benefit  of 
Federal  fmuls  that  were  given  totally,  or  in  a  blanket  way  to  the 
Los  Angeles  City  S(*hools,  and  we  received  a  portion  of  that  at  San 
Feriuindo.  T  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  case.  T  do  know  that  T  ma^^*" 
a  i)resentation  before  the  .School  Board  asl  ing  for  fu*.ds  so  Huit  we 
could  implement  a  supervisory  program  and  those  funds  were 
granted  at  a  cost  of  somewhere  around  $200,000  a  year.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  we  are  getting  cutback  and  now  we  are  very  concernerf 
as  to  the  survival  of  our  program. 

Mr.  Bki.l.  How  would  you  use  Federal  funds  if  you  had  any  in 
this  urea? 

Afr.  Db  John.  Our  concern,  as  I  ment;.Micd  before  in  my  remarks^ 
was  the  fact  that  we  want  faculty  on  the  campns  because  they  are 
familiar  with  the  studetits.  They  can  address  them  in  a  respectful 
tone  and  they  can  receive  respect  in  retui*n  and  they  can  foresee 
problems. 

The  faculty  supervisors  who  ai'e  also  good  tea(»hers  and  known  by 
tlie  teachers — in  other  words,  select  faculty,  they  nre  not  just  anyotie. 
We  feel  that  it  has  been  our  experience  that  this  has  cut  (lown 
greatly  the  incidents  of  violence  on  our  campus  and  it  has  made  our 
'campus  livable  as  a  result  and  now  we  can  concentrate  on  looking  at, 
or  pursuing  academic  excellence,  which  wo  thiidc  we  have  done.  But^ 
anyway,  to  answei*  your  question,  we  would  use  this  for  teacher  time^ 
teachers  part-time  out  of  the  chissroom  in  a  supervisor  capacity* 

Mr.  Bki.i..  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dr.xoN.  Mr.  Do  John,  T  think  you  indicated  at  San  Fernanda 
High  School  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  gang  problem  was  due  to 
some  raci^il  or  ethnic  conflict? 

Mr.  De  Johnt.  At  our  school  we  had  an  integrated  school  and  a 
amount  of  it  certainly  was. 
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Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Thompson^  would  it  be  your  opinion  that  most, 
wliat  we  call  now  as  a  term  of  art,  gang  violence,  or  some  term  re- 
lated to  that,  is  the  primary  motivation  for  some  racial  conflict? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  it  depends  upon  tho  school.  I  am  familiar 
with  San  Fernando  High  School  T  started  teaching  in  that  area. 
There  is  a  difforonco.  You  see,  that  problonu  if  I  can  interpret  for 
Mr.  De  John,  that  is  an  internal  problem  between  groups  within  the^ 
school  If  you  compare  that  to  Crenshaw  Higli  School  99  percent 
Blnck,  onr  problem  is  not  racial  and  what  is  coming  in  to  us  and 
our  difficulties  could  not  be  handled— I  would  not  put  one  of  my 
145  teachers  at  a  gate  and  tell  liim  to  meet  everyone  cominn:  in  anrl 
confront  him  because  what  is  coming  in  off  the  street  is  not  students 
and  what  has  to  confront  a  person  like  this  is  someone  with  more 
authority  than  a  teacher  can  handle,  I  have  had  to  dive  over  my 
desk  with  a  young  man  with  a  gun  in  his  belt.  T  did  not  w  into 
teaching  or  the  educational  process  for  this  kind  of  action.  I  am  no 
police  officer.  But,  when  he  started  to  pull  it,  I  had  no  choice  to  dive 
o\'er  my  desk  and  we  went  at  it  and  I  am  the  guv  that  ended  up 
with  it.  *     '  ' 

But,  I  am  saying  that  von  should  not— the  kinds  of  actions  that 
wo.  are  facing  should  mit  be  met  by  merely  a  certificated  person.  We 
used  to  have  student  aides,  wo  used  to  liave  students  manning  the 
hall  There  is  no  way  that  I  would  put  a  student  at  a  goto.  We  need 
different  kinds  of  action, 

Mr.  Dixnx.  I^et  me  just  press  this  point,  because  T  want  to  be  clear 
on  It.  I  think  today  with  tho  media  and  we  are  directing  ourselves 
to  gang  violence,  or  juvenile  violence  which  lias  become  a  term  of 
art.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  are  some  racial  conflicts 
on  the  integrated  cninpnses.  but  would  you  agree  witli  me  that  wimt 
wo  call  juvenile  violence,  or  gang  violence  in  general,  has  very  little 
to  do  With  racial  confrontation  ? 

Mr.  Thompson,  Yes, 

Mr.  DtxoN.  Thank  yon  very  much. 

Mr,  Tihhh.  Thank  you  very  much.  T  am  sorry  the  time  has  limited 
all  of  our  questions.  Thank  yon  very  much. 

Will  Dr.  Tliawatha  Harris  come  forward  and  be  seated  nt  the*' 
table  ? 

T)r.  Hiawatha  Harris  is  the  coordinator  of  the  Centrnl  City  Com- 
munity  Health  Agency.  He  also  serves  as  Chairman  Klect*  of  the 
National  Council  of  Commnnitv  Mental  Health  Centers.  Aiul  lie 
works  ni  conjunction  with  the  Probation  Department  in  haiulliu'^ 
gnn/T  members. 

With  Dr.  Harris  are  Olivia  Mitchell,  Dr.  Frank  Price,  Harold 
1  yiski-- — —  ' 

*>fr.  Hauius,  He  is  not  here. 

*  ^t^'^"  here— David  Brown? 

him     ^  ^®  ^®  ^^^y  Kaufman  is  substituting  for- 

Mr.  Bm, 
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STATEMENT  OP  HIAWATHA  HARRIS,  M.D.,  DIRECTOR,  CENTRAL 
CITY  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  FACIUTY;  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  ROY  T.  DAWSON,  DIRECTOR,  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  CEN- 
TRAL CITY  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  FACILITY;  FRANK  T. 
PRICE,  PH.  D.,  BEHAVIOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER,  UCLA;  OLIVIA  MITCHELL,  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY'S 
YOUTH  ADVISORY  BOARD;  AND  RORY  KAUFMAN,  CAMPUS 
ADVISORY,  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  LOS  ANGELES  CITY  SCHOOLS, 
ADVISOR,  S.S.S. 

Dr.  Haukis.  I  would  like  to  just  depart  a  little  bit  from  my  pre- 
pared statement.  Sometliing  that  has  not  been  mentioned  at  any 
hcarinfrs  tluit  I  have  fionQ  to,  and  poi'haps  maybe  I  can  ffive  the 
committee  some  suj?gcstions  about  how  to  do  one  particular  thing. 

Xo  one  lias  mentioned  gun  control  and  I  think  that  tliis  might  be 
an  entree  into  gun  control  legislation.  Perhaps  it  could  he  tacked  on 
that  no  juvenile  should  have  a  gun  and  that  the  adult  who  sells  him 
a  gun,  or  perhaps  procures  a  gun  for  him,  will  have  stringent  penal- 
ties foi*  this  and  also  some  kind  of  penalties  for  the  juvenile  : hat  has 
the  gnu  too,  because  a  lot  of  these  problems  would  not  be  problems 
if  there  was  gun  control,  some  kind  of  gtui  control  legislation. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  yon'h  de  Mop!  lont  \n 
unchallenged.  To  have  such  an  approach  backed  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  without  question,  to  the  delight  of  all  of  those  who  woi'k  and 
advocate  for  the  needs  of  children  and  youth. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  a  necessary  stake  in  the  develo]iment  or 
its  young  citizens.  Tts  interest  has  been  positively  shown  since  the 
enactnient  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

There  are  no  guarantees  that  the  proposed  lull  11.11.  0265.  or  any 
prior  legislation,  or  any  future  legislation  will  be  the  mngic  answer. 
However,  there  is  a  guarantee  that  children  and  youth  \yill  continue 
to  experience  problems  at  an  e\'en  more  alarming  rate  if  no  bill  at 
all  exists. 

In  this  presentation^  we  have  attempted  to  highlight  our  feelings 
and  professional  opinions  on  the  problems  and  causes  oi  violence  in 
our  conuuunity.  These  opinions  are  based  on  personal  contact,  com- 
muTiications,  and  programs  witli  children  and  youtli.  The  results  of 
which  will  be  presented  to  you  have  been  compiled  by  a  selective 
group  of  approximately  20  'people  who  have  been  working  in  the 
coiniminity. 

The  first  part  of  our  report  will  contain  the  psycho-social  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  violence  in  the  schools.  The  second  part  will 
represent  a  programmatic  approach  to  the  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  the  third  part  will  be  concerning  some  items  of  concern 
aboMt  the  legislation  itself,  IT.R.  626?). 

The  first  presentation  will  be  by  Dr.  Frank  Price,  Clinical  Psy- 
chologist* who  was  the  head  of  the  Adult  Outpatient-Adult  and 
Adolosf'cnt  Department,  Central  City,  who  is  now  the  head  of  the 
liehavioral  Research  and  Development  Center.  The  second  part  will 
be  presented  by  Mrs.  Olivia  Mitchell,  who  is  with  the  District  Attor- 
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iiey's  Youth  Advisory  Board  The  third  part  will  be  by  Mr.  Rory 
Kaufman,  who  is  with  the  Black  Education  Commission  and  the 
Student  Support  System  of  the  Black  Education  Commission  and  a 
summary  of  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  will  be  presented  by 
Mr.  Roy  Dawson,  who  is  Chief  of  Community  Services  for  Central 
Citv. 

Dr.  Price?  ^  ^  ^         ,  ^ 

Dr.  PniCE.  There  probably  exists  a  multitude  of  factors  that  ^n- 
tribute  to  the  problems  of  violence  within  our  Nation's  schools.  The 
factors  range  from  inadequate  facilities  and  funding  to  poor  plan- 
nintt  and  frequent  disrespect  for  the  law.  However,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  presentation,  the  focus  will  be  on  some  of  the  psycho-social 
factors  which  play  an  extremely  important  role  in  developing  and 
perpetuating  the  social  problems  that  are  so  prevalent  in  otir  schools. 

Tlie  approach  in  exploring  this  area  will  be  to  first  of  all  look  at 
tlie  make-up  of  society  in  general,  and  then  to  focus  on  the  significant 
clement  within  the  youth's  more  immediate  psychosocial  environ- 
ment. Finally,  tlie  unique  situation  of  the  youth  himself  will  be 
explored.  .  .       .  j 

Otir  schools  are  a  microcosm  of  the  society  and  this  is  designed  to 
instill  societal  values  and  attitudes  in  children  as  they  move  through 
the  system  so  that  upon  reaching  adulthood  they  will  be  able  to  make 
an  aJlequate  adjustment  This  society  however,  has  the  component 
of  violence  as  an  integral  part  of  its  make-up.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  ample  examples  of  this  point.  The  inhumane  war  in  Vietnam 
whirh  has  been  vividly  portrayed  on  the  T.V.  screen  is  one  particu- 
h\v  example.  The  slavery  system  in  which  thousands  of  individuals 
of  African  descent  were  killed  because  of  a  disregard  for  human 
dignity  is  another  example.  The  violence  which  is  so  embedded  in 
this  society  is  presented  to  the  children  as  a  regular  diet  as  a  result 
of  the  audio  visual  media.  An  analysis  of  TV,  television,  contend  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  violence  is  portrayed  in  a  large  percentage 
of  the  popular  programs.  Many  researchers  have  shown  that  the 
viewing  of  such  aggressive  materials  results  in  the  imitation  of  such 
behavior  on  the  part  of  children. 

Many  of  the  more  popular  movies,  or  those  that  have  the  benefit 
of  the  most  effective  publicity  campaifnis,  are  extremely  violent,  or 
ones  in  which  the  taking  of  another  s  life^  usually  vividly  portrayed, 
is  (lone  without  any  expression  of  emotion  or.  in  some  cases,  with 
apparent  enjoyment.  In  other  cases,  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  is  glori- 
fied. Again,  children  learn  a  great  deal  from  .such  movies  and  such 
learning  is  frequently  expressed  within  the  cla.ssroom  setting. 

Another  psycho.social  contributing  factor  in  looking  at  violence  in 
the  schools  is  prolouj^ed  adolescence.  Chronologically  adulthood  is 
reached  at  the  begintung  of  adolescence  approximately  the  ages  of 
11  to  14.  But,  for  all  practical  purposes  this  society  does  not  acknowl- 
edge adulthood  until  the  youth  reaches  the  ages  of  If^  tlirough  21. 
Thus  the  yotith  is  held  in  a  state  of  suspended  animntion  during 
which  time  he  is  neither  a  man  nor  a  child.  Many  jvouths  will  legally 
be  required  to  remain  in  school  and  yet  the\  m\\v/.o  that  the  educa* 
tional  preparation  is  inadequate  as  reflected  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  youths  from  our  inner-city  schools  graduate  from  high  school 
;tri-  S21  -  T4 — n 
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reading  at  the  6th  grade  level  or  below.  Graduating  from  high  school 
docs  not  always  insure  tjje  typo  of  job  that  will  iprovido  a  livable 
income.  These  youths  see  the  hyiDocrisy  and  many  times  the  violence 
that  might  be  a  direct  result  of  this  perception.  ^  ^ 

The  schools  as  a  primary  representative  of  this  society  s  ap- 
proaches and  attitudes  is  frequently  viewed  as  a  foreign  element 
which  has  very  little  relation  to  some  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  it  should  be  an  integral  part.  Schools  are  usually 
foncecl  off  and  closed  to  the  community^  except  during  school  Jiours, 
Parents  in  many  cases  are  alienated  from  the  schools.  This  sets  up  a 
condition  in  which  a  tax  against  the  school's  property  and  personnel 
may  become  frequent* 

The  last  issue  deals  with  a  major  attempt  to  reduce  violence  m  tlie^ 
schools,  specifically  the  installation  of  security  programs.  There  is 
perhaps  a  need  for  temporary  security  programs  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, the  need  is  for  individuals  who  are  well  trained  in  the  areas 
of  adolescent  behavior  and  psychological  considerations  of  human- 
behavior  in  general. 

The  community  sees  the  schools  as  a  foreign  body.  The  two  en- 
tities do  not  interact  with  and/or  support  each  other  on  a  broad 
scale.  The  ability  to  assign  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  their  chil- 
dren to  an  outside  force,  namely  the  security  system,  further  isolates 
the  schools  from  the  community  and  increases  the  probability  of 
vandalism  and  violence. 

The  establishment  of  security  programs  has  been  based  on  the 
premise  that  this  will  eliminate  the  problem.  However,  in  many 
cases,  it  has  been  observed  that  force  creates  force.  This  may  be 
especially  true  when  other  approaches  are  i^rnored,  such  as  solving 
the  basic  problems  or  elimination  of  the  basic  causal  factors. 

Miss  MiTCiiKLL.  The  past  decade  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  an 
unusual  phenomenon.  This  phenomenon  has  been  the  planning,  ivud- 
ing,  and  implementation  of  programs  based  on  negative  models. 
These  profrrams  have  been  directed  nt  salvaging,  recapturing^  or 
recycling  th^  acting  out  youth,  the  antisocial  youth,  and  the  offender. 
These  youth  have  demonstrated  both  their  inability  to  cope  with 
their  own  or  the  dominant  culture,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
accept  other  than  criminal  mean^  io  alleviate  their  frustratJons. 
These  young  people,  who  are  our  young  people,  need  to  bo  worked 
with,  to  be  turned  around*  or  helped  to  define  a  more  meaningful 
way  of  relating  to  their  environment. 

Tlu*re  are  other  categories  of  young  people  which  we  have  seem- 
ingly ignored  as  we  prioritized  our  needs  for  services  and  funding. 
Tlie.^e  ai;e  the  potential  deviants*  the  average  youth,  the  student 
le  first  and  second  groups  you  get  your  hard  core 
)lc  youth,  trotibled  youtli  or  whatever  terminologv 
^eviance.  From  the  third  group  you  get  the  toots 
irect  groups  one  and  two.  However*  past  program- 
ming has  directed  itself  at  tlie  negative  tip  of  the  iceberg,  thus 
estanlishing  negativism  as  the  proper  behavior  to  receive  special 
benefits  and  compensation  for  both  youth  and  adults.  This  is  re- 
flected in  programing  in  and  for  the  community  ns  well  as  tlio 
schools.  A  prune  example  is  the  reallocation  of  moneys  for  cur- 
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riculum  needs  to  security  systems.  The  young 
learning  tlie  most  to  prevent  deliquency,  receive  fess,     « J^^^^^^^^^^ 
more  delinquency,  more  security— m  a  never  ending  vicious  cycle 
Tat  leacK  of  our  cluldren-spiritually,  mentally  and 

"^'Tvl' wo^uld  like  to  offer  a  model  for  the  schools  based  on  one 
im??rtrt,Lt  neglected  assumption,  namely,  that  Boho^^^^^^^^^ 
children.  Their  purpose  is  to  equip  our  ch  dren  withjj^e  ,f  Us 
necessary  for  a  product  ve  and  meaningful  life  in  tomonows  so 
Se^v  liUs  task  ?annot  be  accomplished  without  a  mutua  respect 
for  and  knowled^^  of,  the  needs  of  our  children  and  the  needs 
of  o,?J  community  and  our  society.  These  elements  mus  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  education  rests  They  m^^^J^ 
nei-s.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  has  to  be  an  ongoing  50/50  ar- 
rangement.  In  earlier  years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
needs  of  the  child,  helping  him  or  her  develop  an  eagerness  to 
learn,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  an  ability  to  reason  antl  listen. 

In  later  yeai*s,  society's  needs  may  become  more  dominant  as 
the  child  is  prepared-  to  cope  with  his  or  her  role,  or  roles  in 
society.  It  may  appears  that  we  are  maknig  the  schools  the  catchall 
_^  rl^u^„        iri      ftio  nnrflnts.  t.hfi  DoUce.  social  Workers. 


educators,  we  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people;  when  we  try  to 
be,  we  fail  in  our  prime  responsibility."  We  acknowledge  their 
frustration.  However,  we  do  not  agree  that  book  learning  is  their 
only  responsibility.  ,     ,  i  i.  1-1 

Schools  are  the  only  institution  m  this  society  which  has  legal 
access  to  youth  for  5  to  8  hours  per  day,  5  to  6  days  per  week,  40 
to  52  weeks  per  year,  12  to  24  plus  years  per  child.  Parents  do 
not  have  this  kind  of  prime  time;  churches  do  not;  parks  do  not; 
police  do  not.  Schools  do !  . 

However,  they  cannot  work  alone.  If  there  is  to  bo  consistency 
and  a  shared  responsibility  for  the  salvation  of  our  children,  we 
must  work  together.  There  must  be  sincere  and  joint  efforts  at 
planning  and  implementing  comprehensive  programs  for  the  school 
community.  The  training  and  skills  of  the  total  community  must 
be  coordinated  and  utilized.  Proper  training  in  adolescent  behavior 
must  be  given  to  the  school  community.  Everyone  is  not  equipned 
psvohologically  oi^oducationally  to  deal  with  children  and  with 
adolescents.  We  need  to  acknowledge  this  point.  Young  people 
ahould  be  given  move  responsibility  for  their  education  and  actmnq 
as  they  continue  up  the  odncntion  ladder. 

Education  is  mandatory,  but  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  young 
people  know  that  as  well  as  we  do,  if  not  better. 

Dr.  ILvRttis.  I  recognize  the  time  constraints,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
perhaps  wo  can  respond  to  C{uestions  because  of  the  time  right  now. 

Mr.  BuLti.  From  tne  committee  ? 

Dr.  Harkis.  From  the  committee,  rather  than  the  other  presen- 
tation. Our  presentation  is  written.  If  there  is  any  additional  in- 
forniation  you  would  like  from  us,  we  would  be  glad  to  submit 
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fhat.  I  had  rather  respond  to  some  questions  because  I  know  some 

of  the  things  that   ,  .      .  i    i  i 

Mr.  Beij..  We  do  liave  a  time  problem  and  it  might  be  better 

if  we  do.  .^^,^111  11 

Let  me  start  off  with  one  quick  question.  It  more  Federal  dolhirs 
were  available,  how  could  your  program  help  improve  the  edu- 
cational atmosphere  in  our  schools? 

•  Dr.  Harris.  Well,  tl  ^^^st  thing  T  think  would  be  that  we  want 
to  get  a  meaningful  ;  ^ration  with  the  schools  and  sometinies 
the  school  systems,  . .  n  rightfully  so,  might  see  the  conununity 
as  being  an  outsider  and  not  really  coordinating  with  them^ 

The  place  I  would  put  the  money  is  in  .setting  up  a  coordinating 
function,  a  coordinating  body  to  work  with  the  school  system  so 
that  we  can  give  our  expertise,  which  of  course  is  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  so-called  deviant  per- 
sonality and  et  cetera*,  rather  than  some  of  the  normal  modes  that 
we  know  about.  To  help  improve  the  school  atmosphere^ 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  we  are  against  safety 
and  we  are  for  violence,  or  anything  like  that  We  Avant  the  schools 
safe  because  it  i*ep resents  a  continuation  of  our  society  also.^ 

Mr.  Bkll.  Dr.  Harris,  as  the  morning  goes  on  we  are  beginning 
to  see  quite  clearly  that  no  agency  alone  can  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  schools.  How  has  your  agency,  or  group,  and  those 
of  your  panel  members,  coordinated  your  findings  and  activities 
with  regard  to  schools,  the  mayor's  office,  and  the  police  depart- 
ment ? 

Dr.  HARms.  I  will  let  Mr.  Dawson  answer  that. 

Mr.  Dawsox.  Some  of  the  things  that  we  are  trying  to  do  at 
Central  City  is  to  design  and  construct  the  kind  of  program  that 
will  bring  about  a  natural  coordination  and  integration  of  services 
within  our  community.  We  have  a  child  advocacy  program,  which 
was  designed  to  work  directly  iii  scliools  advocating  for  the  needs 
of  young  people.  We  have  constructed  a  mechanism  whereby  we 
have  brought  together  the  represeiitatives  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ments, the  education  system,  police  and  probation  departments,  the 
community  recreation 'and  parks  departments.  All  of  these  insti- 
tutions we  feel  have  natural  involvement  with  the  lives  of  young 
people  and  we  are  trying  to  create  a  mechanistn  whereby  they  can 
be  aware  of  the  needs  of  young  people  and  that  they  can  do 
some  coordinative  planning. 

Now,  this  is  a  vohuitary  kind  of  participation  in  this  mechanism 
we  luive  put  together.  It  \h  voluntary  prmiarily  because  no  piece 
of  legislation  statutes  or  ordinance  exists  in  the  city  of  Ix)S  Angeles 
demanding  that  kind  of  participation  on  the  part  of  yoiuig  people. 
We  have,  with  the  board  of  edtication.  received  approximately 
$15,000  to  put  on  a  program  which  we  called  the  anti-self-destruc- 
tion. Xow,  this  program  works  directly  with  young  people  who 
are  manifesting  some  kind  of  self  destructive  behavior,  gangs  for 
example,  youfigsters  who  are  at  risk.  W(»  have  people  woili  worked 
directly  with  those  doing  the  kind  of  counseling,  talking  the  kind 
of  language  thev  understand.  Now,  this  is  funded  by  the  board  of 
edunatiou  and  also  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  commimity  action  pro- 
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gram,  which  is  run  by  botli  tho  city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mr.  Kaufman.  May  I  add  somotliing  to  that,  please? 
Mv,  Bklt,.  Yes, 

Mr.  Kauvman,  First  of  all,  I  am  going  to  make  a  very  unpopular 
comment,  but  this  is  1!)74,  March.  Some  of  us  arc  sitting  at  this 
table  realising  that  what  is  know  as  tho  gang  violence  activity 
was  starting  in  tho  latt<^  part  ol'  1970  after  tho  destruction  of  those 
programs  which  were  at  tliat  time  ^•ery  heavily  funded  by  Federal 
programs,  No.  1,  and  State  or  local  and.  No.  2,  by  those  groups  in 
ouv  black  community  in  which  we  are  trying  to  instill  self  pride 
and  self  distinction  among  young  people.  This  is  1074  and  wo  have 
had  a  series  of  killings,  which  you  have  probably  heard  from 
various  other  persons,  and  dentlis  and  woundings  and  stabbings 
and  teachers  hopping  over  fen('6s  and  et  cetera. 

I  am  just  glad  to  know  that  in  1074  wo  arc  finally  getting  to 
it  and  hopefully  we  can  get  some  legi.slation  by  1076,  which  will 
actually  deal  with  tho  problem  at  hand,  since  we  arc  losing  a  lot 
of  young  people. 

But,  I  M^ould  like  to  add  along  with  Mr.  Dawson  that  along  with 
tho  student  support — T  also  work  with  urban  affairs  as  a  consultant, 
as  Dr.  Johnston  spoke  of.  We  liave  .seen  some  things  out  there 
which  wo  have  attempted  to  coordinate  with  no  money  whatsoever* 
Acquanetta  Harrison,  tho  young  lady  you  just  spoke  to,  was  the 
vice  chairman  of  that  organization.  There  are  young  people  out 
thei'o  attempting  to,  through  peer  pressure  and  just  sheer  guts  and 
devotion  to  tho  community  school,  attempting  to  do  something  that 
is  taking  agencies  and  governmental  groups  a  long  timo  to  recog- 
nize as  a  serious  problem. 

And,  I  would  just  hope  that  as  Mi.ss  Mitchell,  before,  we  will 
get  to  the  business  it  hand.  One  of  tho  gentlemen  mentioned  read- 
ing scores.  It  is  amazing  how  we  can  talk  about  gang  members  with 
low  reading  scores,  but  .some  of  our  gang  members,  unfortunately, 
have  high  reading  scores,  tho  ability  to  compute  math  analysis  in 
certain  causes,  but  yet  they  wore  alienated  from  the  entire  school 
system,  and  I  think'  wo  should  take  a  closer  look  at  that. 

That  is  my  response. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Did  someone  else  want  to  comment? 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Bkll.^  I  think  we  sliould  say  that  wo  arc  moving  in  this 
direction  trying  to  do  something  about  this  problem.  However,  there 
have  been  other  contributions  fi'om  tho  Federal  Government  that 
should  liave  been  used  to  alleviate  this  problem,  but  havo  not 
been. 

Uv.  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay.  Thank  you,  ^Nfr.  Chairman.  We  arc  certainly  delighted 
to  hear  some  witnesses  for  a  change  come  l^eforo  tis  and  toll  tis 
about  doing  something  in  terms  of  coping  with  the  causes  of  the 
problem,  rather  than  heavy  handedly  swooping  down  on  some  of 
the  people  who  have  been  involved  in  some  of  the  tragedies  that 
havo  been  pointed  out.  T  want  to  commend  them  on  an  excellent 
statement  and  I  would  like  to  see  us  have  more  witnesses  come  in 
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ntul  talk  nl.(..it  the  kiixl  of  .•ooiHlimitivc.  pro-nitus  that  deal  nmUi 
all  of  tlu>  nrobliMMS  that  ivsnlt  in  kids  bcconuiifr  d,.|im|ni'nt 

I  wonldSikc  to  ask  I)f.  Price  if  ho  would  olaborato  on  the  tn to- 
nwnt.  that  was  made  on  pajrc  -Vwhoiv  yon  say  that  '  » 

l)n.s(«nc(.  of  scciifity  piM-sounol  and  sociiiMty  dcvu-es,  that  is,  ulPiiti- 
hcation  cards,  kicked  do.as  and  ;>atos.  th(-  atnu.spluMv  ot  the  school 
<lo,.s  not  ivfk-ct  the  foclino-  of  sccunty.  '1  hat  is  the  second  paia- 

^"lliss  MtTciiKTX.  Di-.  Price  wants  to  dump  it  on  nic  because  I 

Oiu''of  Vhelhiim^^^  that  we  are  also  a  coalition  of  other  than  t1»C 
n^.ncics  and  dis<-iplinary  and  all  of  i hat  kind  of  stntl ;  is  thai  we  at-c 
afso  a  coalition  of  difVerent  levels  of  experience  too.  Koy  and  ^  !'»>y/'» 
more  than  the  other  members  of  the  panel,  have  been  involved  (lirecth 
M-ith  the  schools  and  dealinjr  with  the  students  and  doalin^v  wit^i  tlie 
parents.  The  whole  feelinii-  of  security  as  rellected  by  students  tliein- 
ielves  and  some  teachers  is  that  it  does  not  make  the  schools  secure. 
Thei-e  are.  and  Mr.  (ireen  addressed  hiniHelf  to  it.  there  are  three  levelh 
of  seciiritv  at  the  schools,  security  porsomicl  at  the  schools.  Ihere  a  o 
socuritv  a"irents  who  are  trained  i)ersons  who  carry  weapons,  there  ai'C 
seciiritV  aides  who  ;issist  them  and  work  in  tliat  capacity,  and  there  are 
campus  safety  aides  wliich  can  bo  parents,  or  past  graduates  ot 

tlie  hiiih  schooh  .     ,  »  •  i  ^< 

Now.  the  first  catejrorv  of  ^ov-ows  trained  for  some  period  of 
time  at  the  sheriff's  academy,  'i'he  second  and  third  cate.irories  are 
less  trained  and  we  feel  that  all  of  these  together  are  not  trained 
well  enough  to  deal  with  the  student  population  as  they  .^ee  tluMn, 
as  the  voiiuff  peoi)le  see  them  and  as  the  teachers  see  them.  .So, 
tiiere  is"a  feelin<r  amoncf  the  staff  and  the  stiident.s  that  if  you  have 
ft  real  problem,  whatever  that  means,  you  should  call  the  police. 
T\mt  is,  thev  do  not  turn  to  the  security  force  or  sec  the  security 
force,  as  creatins;  a  vnfe  school,  whether  the;'e  is  a  problem.s'  at 
the.  school  or  aii  anticipated  iirobleni,  these  students  do  not  show 
up,  oi-  thev  do  not  feel  that  the  security  force  can  really  protect 
the.u  from"  whatever  it  is  that  they  wnnt  to  be  protected  from. 

Dr.  TTaimus.  And  then  that  in  turn  is  what  she  is  talkiUi?  about 
that  if  for  inst.Miice  voii  have  a  Confrressman  and  they  hire._  as 
thev  do,  conrrre.'isional  aides  and  et  cetera,  then  when  something 
needs  to  bo  done  that  relates  to  Congress  they  call  an  outside  agency 
in  to  help  vou  to  do  voiir  job.  or  even  to  do  your  job.  then  your 
alulitv  to  fimction  in  the  eyes  of  the  students  is  so  much  reduced 
that  you  become  ineffective  becaii.se  the  only  thing  the  students 
look  at  you  ami  say  as  .soon  as  we  do  something  you  are  goiiij!? 
to  call  .somebody  else,  vou  cannot  handle  it  yourself.  And,  this  is 
the  situntion  we  are  talkinsr  about. 

Now.  a  lot  of  money  is  .spent,  million,  for  broken  M'indows. 
If  an  attenii)t  is  made  as  it  was  in  our  agency  and  we  just  moved 
into  a  million  .structure  and  have  not  had  anything  happen 
to  it.  Tt  is  becaii.se  we  have  incorporated  the  people,  in  our  com- 
iniinltv  into  our  structure  and  tho.se  people  protect  us.  Sure,  wo 
have  securitv  people,  but  the  security  is  more  of  a  helping  group 
than  it  is  a'nvthing  else.  The  kids  themselves  are  involved  in  it, 
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tlio  so-callotV  pm^is.  T\v^  ;?aiijL(  nuMubers  only  roproscnt  thoso  pooplo 
Avlio  havo  hocii  ali(MintiMl  and  Imvo  noNvlioro.  elso  to  go,  so  tJiey 
l)aiul  together  to  try  and  got  tlioir  manhood,  This  manhood  is 
represented  in  tliis  particular  gang. 
Mn  Bkmo  ThanU  you. 

Afr.  Dixon.  .    n      •       i  x 

Mr.  Dixox.  Just  one  question.  Earlier,  Dr.  Harris,  Superintendent 
rTonston  indicated  that  there  were  some  76  students  expelled  from 
school  He  pointed  out  that  they  had  no  legal  res])onsibility  for 
them.  I  am  wondering  if  Central  City  has  the  rapacity,  with  the 
proper  funding,  to  develop  a  program  for  that  type  of  situation? 

Dr.  Hakris.  Of  course.  Wo  are  doing  something  even  without 
the  funding,  even  now.  T  do  not  think  the  law  says  they  don't 
have  the  respousibilitv  for  the  cases  they  expell.  I  think  the  welfare 
code  states  that  a  cliihl  is  still  someone's  responsibility,  but  the 
school,  maybe  not.  We  have  the  program— tlie  money— and  of  course 
we  try  to 'develop  a  program  for  the  child  who  I.as  been  put  out 
of  sd'iool  There  are  other  wavs  in  which  they  expell  them, 

Mr.  Drxox.  Right. 

Dr.  Haiuus.  There  is  the  medical  way  where  the  doctor  says, 
and  they  send  them  home  without  contacting  the  parents  and  ot 
cetera  and  thev  never  come  back. 

I  would  likV  to  suggest  that  any  sort  of  program,  as  far  as  pre- 
vent  ion  is  concerned,  imt  only  deal  with  the  delinquent,  the  one 
that  gets  into  the  juvenile  system,  but  also  with  tlmse  that  do  not 
iTct  into  the  system  because  the  situation  in  our  community  now  is 
almost  that  tlie  otily  way  you  can  get  any  employment,  any  recog- 
nition, is  to  become 'deviant.  Those  kids  who  are  making  it  in  school, 
who  are  getting  the  iri'ades  in  school  that  Sid  Thompson  doesn^t 
have  nny  dillicidty  v;ith,  get  no  jobs»  nothing  else.  You  know,  the 
XeighboVhood  Vmitli  Corps  is  one  example  of  that.  You  have 
ot  be  a  copout  in  order  to  get  hooked  up  in  the  Xeigliborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

What  does  that  tell  the  kid  that  has  to  go  to  school  everyday? 
The  other  tiling  is  that  tlie  criminal  justice  system  creates  the 
same  kind  of  atonisphere  in  their  penal  iii.^titutions.  If  you  go  to 
the  CYA  or  the  Camp,  you  find  areas  of  turf  (hat  are  still  "cribs,^' 
still  ''brimsr  still  '•outlaws/*  or  still  whatever  the  Chicago  groups 
are,  and  there  is  no  effort  at  all  to  change  tluit  particular  situation. 

So,  they  are  'vribl)ing*'  and  '^brimming*'  in  the  joint  and  tliey 
cotiie  bacl'c  out  on  the  street  and  they  learn  how  to  do  it  better. 

Sir.  KArFMAx.  1  would  like  to  say  something  just  very  briefly. 
When  mo$t  people  talk  about  gangs  iti  Los  Angeles  they  are  talking 
nl)()iit  the  barrios  and  east  Ivos  Aiigel(»s,  or  they  ai'o  talking  alnnit 
inner  city,  but  it  is  something  through  the  efforts  of  urban  affairs 
that  we  have  gone  out  to  serve  the  outlying  areas  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  past  mentioned  something  about  racial  probletns. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  society  and  our  (educational  syb^em  is  a 
reflection  on  our  society  and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  of  the  anti- 
busing  amendment  and  it  few  other  things  that  have  passed  recently, 
that  our  society  is  looking  at  whatever  can  a  young  person  do  in 
terms  of  a  pi'epa ration  for  a  better  life  and  a* successful  life*  Be- 
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cause,  tlio  odiifiitioiml  systom  says  that  oiio  of  its  {?oals  is  to  piv|)nrc 
students  to  bo  good  cilizons  fin<l  can-y  on  the  horitngo,  ot  tlio  irrout 
countrv,  or  the  nation,  or  whatovor  the  situation  is.  Iho  point  is 
very  simple,  though.  The  valley  will  have  problems  nn.l  wo.st  Los 
Angeles  will  have  problems  and  .some  of  our  expulsions,  by  tlie 
wav,  have  not  been  just  inner  city,  but  outlying  scliools  which 
have  mixed  or  integrated  populiitioiis.  And,  T  think  beloro  too  ong 
we  should  start  dealing  with  people  in  other  communities  wliore 
other  young  people,  minorities  in  tho  school  and  thiiig.s  ot  that 
nature  so  tliat  we  can  have  a  total  school  district  tlint  cim  denl 
with  qualitv  of  education  for  all.  ,        ,         ,  i 

A  point  another  gentleman  made  about  the  teachers,  we  have 
qualitv  teachers  and  we  have  some  teachers,  as  Miss  Mitfliell  s;iid, 
that  should  not  cvon  he  leaching.  There  are  some  administriitors 
that  are  cxcellont  and  some  administrators  that  should  not  bo  behind 

a  deslf.  ^  ,      ,  ,  .  1  xi 

And,  like  Mr.  Thompson  said,  because  T  dove  behind  the  mm 
bush  ho  dove  behind  one  time,  we  have  our  problems  out  there 
but  they  can  be  handled  in  terms  of  coordinated  effort.  But,  not 
in  terms  of  just  picking  people  up  off  of  the  streets,  and  having 
helicopters  swoop  down  on  people  night  and  day.  That  does  not 
cure  anv  problems  of  our  voung  people. 

Mr.  Pawsov.  }^\v.  Clinirmnn,  I  would  like  to  make  a  point  in 
regards  to  IIU.  0205,  i  f  T  might.  , 

In  my  review,  the  research  I  was  doing.  I  came  over  a  piece  of 
material  that  talked  about  the  national  strategy  for  iuvenile  de- 
linquency prevention  and  T  tried  to  relate  that  to  H.R.  626.')  and 
in  H.R. "626.')  it  talks  about  creating  one  single  entity  that  would 
be  responsible  for  juvenile  delinquency  pvogrsims  and  I  think  that 
that  is  one  very  important  aspect  that  must  be  in  the  bill,  or  any 
kind  of  juvenile  delinquency  legislation  that  is  going  to  be  effective. 
One  thing  that  we  find  as  we  relate  to  the  attempt  to  design 
programs  that  is  going  to  affect  young  people,  and  relate  that  to 
tho  way  that  moneys  ov  revenue  is  allocated  to  State  programs, 
usually  wo  liavo  different  levels  of  political  entities.  We  have  the 
State.'the  mayor,  and  other  political  levels  and  as  tho  moneys  come 
to  theso  for  jiivenilo  delinquency  programs,  we  find  that  this  places 
those  i)oliticians  directly  at  the  head  of  the  delinquency  program, 
they  have  a  great  deal  'to  say  about  how  tho  money  is  going  to^  be 
spoilt  within  their  political  jurisdiction.  TTnle.ss  we  have  .some  kind 
of  legislation  that  is  going  to  mandate  the  coordination  and  inte- 
gration of  juvenile  delinquency  programs  and  services,  we  are  going 
to  have  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  we  are  forced  to  concern 
our.selvos  with  now.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  is  voluntary  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  various  agencies  who  relate  to  young 
licople.  Tf  wo  can  be  sure  that  this  will  bo  spoken  to  in  the 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  bill,  it  will  do  a  frreat  deal  of  posi- 
tive things  to  help'  us  who  are  working  and  making  some  attempt 
to  do  some  good  things  for  young  people. 

Mr.  ^KtAj,  I  gather  from  that  that  you  also  believe  that  it  should 
bo  bettor  coordinated? 
Mr.  Dawson.  There  has  to  be  a  better  coordinated  effort. 
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T^Kij,.  It  is  riilhor  sisiltcMvtl  \n  otluM'  words? 

^]\\  Daavson.  Mr.  Jolinsloii  snid  that  tho  younirstors  aro  oxpollod 
from  svhoo]  niul  tluMi  tlu\v  hnvo  no  loual  ivsponsibility  for  thorn 
thoroaftcM'*  AVhcMv  doos  lio  ^oi  Wo  (iiid  Hi:d  ho  jjoos  into  tho  criminal 
justioo  svstom,  ov  that  ho  onds  np  in  our  lionso,  tho  mental  hoalth 
systom,  so  tliat  tho  youn.u'stor  nuist  }io  nomowlioro  and  mdoss  that 
system  that  pirks  liim  up  has  some  undorstandiuf?  of  wliat  lias 
o'ausod  him  to  oomo  to  (Ijat  system  that  he  ori^rinatod  from,  and 
Inis  dosi^'noil  some  kiiul  of  (coordinated  prof^i-am  to  help  liim  in 
some  kind  of  liabilitativo  or  rehabilitative  program,  then  we  have 
tlie  same  cycle  f?oing. 

Mr.  ClaV.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

:\rr.  m\L  Yes! 

Cu\Y.  II.R.  6205  says  in  section  6,  pajre  8,  "Provides  tliat 
the  chief  executive  oflicer  of  tho  loi-al  frovernnient  shall  assifin  respon- 
sibility for  the  preparation  and  administration  of  the  local  govern- 
ment's part  of  the  State  })lun/' 

Now,  if  the  mayor  w*oidd  desi^^nate  you  as  the  person  to  develop 
tho  plan  foi'  tho  local  ajjency  here,  how  would  you  go  about  it? 
Dawson.  Tho  local  a.£rency? 

Ml'.  Cf.Av.  Yes,  the  local  coordinating  ajroncy. 

Dn  Haruts.  If  you  were  the  coordinator  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Dawsox.  If  I  wore  that  coordinator,  I  would  make  myself  a 
high  salary. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dawsox.  The  things  that  must  be  considered,  sir,  primarily 
I  feel,  is  that  wc  have  to  come  up  with  a  new  approach  in  pro- 
viding services  for  juveniles.  T  think  that  that  approach  would 
include  a  conil)ination  of  probably  a  citizens  approach  to  the  pro- 
vision of  services,  and,  then,  probably  an  instittitional  npproacli  to 
the  provision  of  services.  No.  1,  being  the  institutional  approach, 
which  says  to  us  what  and  how  yotmgsters  are  to  beliave  in  our 
society.  Second,  the  citij^en^s  approach  would  be  how  can  we  l)est 
go  about  gleaning  that  behavior*  and  so  on.  That  would  probably  be 
the  kind  of  programmatic  approach  that  I  would  use.  I  would  niake 
it  mandatory  for  all  agencies,  organizations,  that  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  youngster  s  life  at  any  point  in  time  to  be  induded  in 
—to  bo  included  in— and  become  a  part  of  statutes  and  local  or- 
dinances. 

The  chief  of  the  police  department,  the  school  board,  for  example^ 
who  arc  legally  incorporated,  .or  instituted*  and  answer  to  no  ono 
other  than  themselves,  so  that  the  mayor\s  oflice  is  forced  to  go 
down  and  either  conciliate  o!*  mediate  with  them  to  get  some  things 
done,  which  means  if  they  want  to  do  them,  they  can  do  them;  if 
not,  they  do  not  have  to. 

So,  T  would  want  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  legal  mecliaiusm 
whereby  all  of  these  agencies  would  have  to  work  in  a  coorditiated 
and  ititegratcd  capacity.  Which  means  that  there  would  be  one 
agency.  Wo  are  talking  about,  at  the  county  level  There  would  be 
one  agency  at  the  cotinty  level  that  wotild  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding juvenile  delinquency  service  within  the  county  and  within 
tho  city, 
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Aft-  Ci  vY  Arc  voti  talking  about  oiio  super  agency  that  wonld 
uimbtriUnVall  of  these  other  existing  agencies  cooperate,  or  are 

^*'\VI'"D^wiv'^"^^  talking  al)o,it  one  piece  of  legislation  that 
J  l  l  Se  thaJ  all  of  thc.se  local  a,.eacies  !]f,«^ ';'!;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ably  one  agency  where  tho  administrative  responsibility  would  bo 

po^ibl^at  the  State  le^^^  abont  a  new  agency,  or  are  w^  talking 
atonV  in  he  iulti  end,  orp.'obation,  or  school  board;  who  would 
aSi   er,  wL  would  yon  recommend,  administer  tlic  P'-ogvam? 

M    Kvwsov.  Well,  I  am  not  certain  who  I  uould  recommend 
adm  nister  such  a  program.  Maybe  the  crinVmal  justice  system  and 
r  o  l  ine  of  believe  The  criminal  j.-stice  system  has  the  potentia 
to  In.  the  superagrncy  that  can  make  a  lot  of  ellective  changes  m 
iuvenilo  delinquency  prevention.  .  „„f,,,.ft  of 

T  think'  that  thev  are  also  in  a  position  because  of  the  natuie  of 
tho  activities  and  the  scope  of  authority  that 
them  that  they  cnn  make  some  changes  in  the  general  use  ot  society, 
or  the  use  of  societv  in  general. 

Now.  they  may  be  the  most  likely  agency  at  this  time. 

Dr.*  ILvRRri'^Cmigrossnian,  Dr.  Price  would  like  to  respond  to 
that,  lie  is  hiicUiug  for  the  job  too. 

iff  "puicKi^^rr.  Dawson  was  speaking  at  an  organizational  level, 
wlVicb  is  extremelv  important.  I  would  like  to  also  point  out  to  a 
f(.\v  things  that  wmild  |)c  important  at  a  programmatic  level,  M  sucU 
funds  were  to  come  a vaihihle.  .  .  ,.„:,, a- 

r  have  luaiiv  concei-ns  about  some  basic  premises  of  k^'iini'^g 
within  the  school  system.  Because,  many  schools  are  designed  toclay 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  actually  anti-acsthetical  to  learning. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  learning  takes  place  best  if  it  ocelli's 
if  the  individual  has  some  involvement  in  the  process.  And,  sec- 
ondly, if  he  realizes  the  extreme  importance  of  it.  I  think  at  tins 
tiino*  there  is  .some  confusion  as  to  what  the  ultiinate  goals  of  what 
the  educational  curriculum  .-should  be,  and  I  think  that  Jhis  is 
being  communicated  to  the  students  in  many  ways.  Ihin  ly,  the 
student  has  to  feel  that  whatever  that  school  s\;stem  is  belongs 
to  him.  I  feel  that  a  fourth  factor  is  that  many  of  the  schools  today 
look  very,  very  rigid  and  restricted.  We  know  that  learning  takes 
place  in"  more"  of  a  free  kind  of  environment,  when  a  student  is 
aotiinllv  able,  to  explore  what  tluu-e  is  around  hiin  to  Iparn.  llie 
emphasis  is  placed,  sometimes  it  .si  "ins,  on  restricting  this  kind  of 
movement  so  1  would  like  to  see  some  of  these  things  added  in  at  ft 
slow  rate  so  that  things  don't  get  out  of  hand.. 

Dr.  rrAnius.  t  think  the  peiw)n  who  heads  this  should  bo  a  ponson 
who  is  skilled  ami  specially  trained  in  human  development.  1  re- 
vent  ion  should  begin  before  the  child  is  conceived  and  human  dc* 
velopmont  kinds  of  things,  if  we  provide  the,  correct  atinospherc 
for  people  to  love,  work,  and  play;  we  would  not  have  that  kind 
of  worry  about  prevention.  That  is  the  thing.  AVe  have  to  change 
the  environment,  rather  than  creating  another  super  agency.  If 
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vou  create  aiiotlior  m[)ov  a}>'enry  then  tlic  only  tiling  you  luive  is 
iiioro  people,  ami  more  people  iiot  getting  the  service  because  the 
money  is  going  to  bureaucracy  and  no  money  would  get  down  to 
tho  services, 

Mr.  Bkll.  Dr.  Harris,  I  know  we  have  talked  all  around  tliis, 
but  could  you  give,  in  a  nutshell,  what  you  think  contributes  to  a 
student  wanting  to  be  disruptive? 

Dr.  IIauius.  Well  disruption,  from^  a  psychological  standpoint- 
let  nie  just  comment  on  vandalism,  for  instance. 

I  do  not  feel  vandalism  in  itself  is  an  anger  toward  the  scliools. 
J  view  vandalism  as  the  means  by  whicli  the  particular  alienated 
child  finds  to  express  himself  about  wanting  to  bo  loved.  It  is  like 
tho  child  who  steals  from  his  parents.  He  is  really  in  a  dynamic 
sense  trying  to  gi\nb  love.  The  child  who  is  trying  to  destroy  the 
institution  through  the  vandalistic  approach  is  trying  to  tell  that 
institution  that: 

Yon  have  to  love  me,  yon  have  to  relate  to  ni  >  and  give  to  nie  what  it  is  I 
turn],  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  kind  of  struotnre  that  I  neetl. 

Of  course,  you  need  law  and  order  approaches,  but  you  also 
ne(Ml  the  humanistic  ajiproach  too.  That  is  essentially  what  the 
wliole  disruptive  thing  is.  Disruption  is  more  of  a  means  of  trying 
to  get  attention  to  service  my  needs* 

Miss  ^frrcuKUo  I  think  that  T  woidd  not  want  us  to  close  without 
mentioning  the  one  component  that  often  comes  mider  fire  when 
wc  talk  al)o»it  youthful  violence  and  vandalism.  That  is  the  poor 
parents.  We  have  not  talked  abotit  them  although  we  have  ad- 
<lressed  then  in  our  testimony.  T  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  that 
wo  have  overlooked  them.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are  saying  when 
wo  talk  about  youth  (levelo]unent  and  we  talk  about  progi'ams  in 
school  and  responsibilitv  in  the  educatioiuil  system  is  also  respon- 
sibility to  teach  parentjiood  Wq  see  that  as  paramount.  We  have 
not  taught  young  people  how  to  be  parents. 

Our  expei'ience  with  gang  members  is  that  many  of  the  gansf 
momber's  parents  ai'e  very  young  and  they  tliemselves  are  stifl 
children  even  though  they  are  J^o,  ?)G,  and  ?)7  years  old,  because 
they  have  not  liad  an  op))0!'t»nuty  to  grow  up!  to  develop  those 
kinds  of  parenthood  skills  that  yon  need*  If  you  do  not  have  a 
])arent,  you  cannot  be  a  good  parent  and  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
Wo  hnyo  to  find  a  methodism  lo  stop  that  cycle.  Yon  have  to 
deal  with  parents  where  they  ai'c  now  and  yoli  have  to  try  ami 
develo))  in  our  voung  peoi)le\  ability  to  l)e  parents,  to  sacrifice, 
to  love,  to  discipline,  and  direct.  We'  cannot  at  this  point,  t  do 
not  feel,  indict  people  that  mt  have  not  taught  these  basic  skills  to. 

Afr.  liKt.r..  Do  yon  think  that  the  university  stiidents  or  those 
tlutt  are  in  college  conti'ibtite  to  this? 

Miss  MiTciTKU..  Contribtite  to  xvhat? 

Ati\  HKf.L.  Contribiite  to  teac)ung  the  youngsters  not  to—discourag- 
ing the  youngsters  from  doing  wliat  they  are  doing  by  their  own 
example,  Has  the  fact  that  they  are  iniiversity  stuaents,  that  they 
have  uiado  their  aca(hMui(»  career,  or  at  least* have  gotten  further 
along  in  it,  discouraged  the  youngster  in  high  school  from  being 
disruptive? 
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T)r  Vnur..  As  an  i.ssistiu.t  professor  at  VCJA,  I  sponsor  a  very 
un  .io  ou-a.n  i>.  whi.h  slu' louts  from  TCLA  .lo  go  "jto^.nany 
..o.unnu;ity"plac.o,uoMts.  So.no  ot  tl,e  lo.-al  ngh  schools  and  Co,  ra 
Citv  and  sotno  othoi-  orsnui'/ntiotis.  and  thoy  work  as  "o'^'^^  P^^^ 
counsolors  in  providing  aoadoinic  oaroor  counso  itig  and  ^\ojomo 
fairlv  llulit-wviirlit  cniotioiial  counsoling  whon  this  is  nocosf,at\. 

Tho  reports  that  wo  l.avo  gotton  l.a.-k  from  tho  school  porsonnol 
and  tlm  students  thon.selves  is  that  it  has  been  a  very  c'ftf'ff'ye. 
program.  It  has  just  been  institiito.l  and  tlierefore  wc  do  not  ha\c 
anvVliuble  objoctivo  nioasuronicnts. 

Mr.  Dawsox.  Beinir  nnw-T  will  be  as  of  this  wcok-an  instrnUor 
in  vonth  devolopmoiit  at  Southwest  College  in  Los  Ange  os.  One 
thing  is  some  of  the  voimg  people  I  work  with,  somo  ot  thorn  go 
to  the.  nniversitv  and  colleges  there.  We  found  it  to  be  an  asset 
because  it  eiuibled  tho  young  people  to  see  some  who  had  come  up 
in  a  negative  way.  boon  in  gangs  and  had  gone  to  college  and  been 
examples  and  have  come  back  to  the  comnnmtty  and  actually  live  in 
tho  comihmiities  themselves  and  work  with  the  young  people,  lliat 
is  oulv  a  part  of  the  whole  total  situation.  Tt  is  kind  ot  hard  lor 
a  university  .student  to  be  dealing  with  a  young  per.son  who  is  4  year.s 
older  than'  they  are  and  they  are  still  in  gangs  too.  \ on  shouKl 
take  that  into  'consideration.  "Rut,  T  lagrec  with  Dr.  Price  that  that 
is  an  important  component.  Some  of  the  young  people,  just  on  tlio 
.streets  arc  attenii)tinir  to  make  it  daydn'-day  in  society,  also  iinye 
boon  a  tremendous  help  because  we  utilize  their  resources  too  in 
Central  City  and  other  programs  we  work  with. 

Mr.  Bklu*  Thank  vou.  •     i    i  • 

To  what  extent  do  von  think  the  dropouts  haye  been  involverl  m 
tho  crimes  in  tho  schools?  Is  that  a  si/eable  contribution? 

Miss  MiTCitKtj..  I  think  so  and  I  think  that  we  would  want  to 
add  another  term.  The  pn.shonts  as  well  as  tho  dropouts,  tboso 
voung  people  who  have  been  pushed  out  of  school  by  reason  ot 
tho  inability  of  many  of  the  people  to  deal  with  thorn  in  other 
than  tho  confrontation  mode.  You  have  got  a  13  or  14  year  old 
who  is  i>.ow  6.  three  whom  you  want  to  treat  as  a  child,  but  who 
.sees  tliomsolvos  as  a  man  l' minute  and  a  child  tho  next  minute. 
Their  inability  to  cope  with  him  has  told  him  that  them  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  him  and  that  is  not  so.  he  is  going  through 
a  natural  period.  But.  a  lot  of  the  kids  who  leave  tlio  ninth  grado 
never  nmko  it  to  the  10th  grado  and  no  one  over  tries  to  find  out 
what  happoiK  d  to  thorn.  Young  people,  until  tlioy  arc  around  18  or 
10  years  old.  relate  lo  the  school.  Either  they  go  to  it.  or  stand 
out' in  front  of  it.  Kvervono  who  is  their  age  is  in  the  school  or 
standing  in  front  of  the' .school.  Tt  .is  not  until  you  I'M  older  that 
you  develop  now  places  to  hang  out  at.  So.  some  kinds  of  new 
iirograms  need  to  1)0  do\-eloped  at  tho  scliools.  or  near  tho  schools. 
We  feel  strongly  that  the  school  needs  to  develop  these  kinds  of 
programs  for  tlieir  suspeiulod  students,  for  their  expelled  students, 
for  their  disruptive  students,  because  the  school  is  it  in  terms  of 
many  of  their  oxpericnces. 

M'r.  Binx.  Well,  thank  you,  T>v,  Harris,  for  you  and  your  panel 
niembors'  very,  very  fine  fostimony  and  information  that  you  have 
given  the  com'mittoe.  It  will  be  very  helpful. 
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Dr.  Haiuus.  Thank  yoii. 

^Ii',  BklTo  The  eommittoe  is  now  adjourned  until  1:45  this  after- 
noon. 

[Whoreiipon,  the  hoarinjj  in  tlio  al)ove-ontitlod  matter  was  acl- 
jonrned  to  reconvene  at  1  'Aii  p.m.  tliut  same  day.] 

AFHCUXOOX  SKSSTOX 

Mr.  Beu..  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

I  note  for  the  recoi'd  that  the  testimony  of  the  ohild  youth  and 
parent  counseling  by  Mrs.  Burton  Siser  will  be  submitted  for  the 
record.  She  w'ill  not  testify.  The  statement  for  the  record  for  M4's. 
Violet  Shapiro,  ACSW,  executive  director,  of  the  Counsel  of  Jewish 
Women  of  IjOS  Angeles,  will  be  sid^mitted  for  the  record  and  she 
will  not  testify.  Dr.  James  A.  Bush,  assistant  profe^or  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry,  Human  Behavior;  and  Charles  R.  Drew, 
post  jiiaduate  medical  school,  they  will  submit  for  the  record  their 
statouuMits. 

Thank  you  for  coming  and  listeninjr* 

Our  first  witness  is  Mi*.  Fernando  Morales  and  he  has  not  arrived 
yet.  But,  wo  would  be  pleased  to  hear  fvom  Mike  Durant  of  the 
Los  Anjjeles  county  youth  pro^i'ams. 

>rr.  Durante  do  you  a  statement  to  read? 

Mr.  DriiAXT.  A  couple  of  statements. 

Mr.  Bki.l.  They  will  be  taken  into  the  record  if  you  want  and 
you  can  either  read  them  or  smnmarize  them, 

Mr.  DrRAXT.  I  will  read  thenij  and  I  left  some  written  material 
there  for  you. 

:Mr.  BmAj.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OP  MIKE  DURANT,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  •  YOUTH 

PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DrRANT.  I  will  make  this  piesentation  in  two  parts.  I  am 
bringing  you  greetings  from  Mr.  Btirton  Powell  who  is  the  director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Comity  Department  of  Community  Services. 

Tiie  Department  of  Community  Services  is  a  delinquency  preven- 
tion agency  of  the  Los  Angeles  comity.  We  sinceiely  appreciate  the 
invitation  to  make  a  presentation  at  this  hearing.  Mr.  Dtirant — 
that  is  me— will  be  otir  spokesman  and  w^ill  elaborate  upon  the 
materials  attached  and  will  respond  to  vour  qtiestions. 

The  statements  of  our  goals  and  objectives,  our  vouth  groups 
gang  work  proposals,  and  a  synopsis  of  our  accomplishments  to 
tell  you  where  we  are  and  what  do. 

In  thi^j  covering  letter  I  want  to  indicate  what  I  think  needs 
to  be  done  additionally  to  enable  all  of  us  to  become  more  effective 
in  reducing  youth  violence  and  criminal  activity. 

Mr.  hvAAu  Mi*.  Dui'ant^  yoti  do  not  have  any  extra  copies  of 
your statemeutalo  you? 

ytw  DntAxt.  t  put  it  in  front  of  yoti.  What  I  am  reading  now 
IS  what  I  put  in  front  of  vou. 

Mr.  Bixr.  fe  it  signed  by  Burton  ?ow*cll  ? 

Mr.  DruAvr.  Ves.  T  ain  reading  his  greeting^. 
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First  and  foremost,  dolinqtiency  pvcvontion  must  ^« j;"'"^^  "i  "^^0; 
its  own  such  as-it  sho  11  no  ^'^ 

community  involvement  therein  is  a  unique  ^""'^^'o"  A^'J  ""f  " 
SiV  methodology,  staffing  pattern  and  arraufrement  of  pvogram 
i,TtkaTcoSld  not'bc  fully  'developed  and  implemented  as  a  part 

^'^Klnf^jlSno"^^^^  and  programing  mechanisms  slioulcl 
be  es^IbiiS  at  the  local  level,  county,  to  provide  a  systema  ic  co- 
o^dinatS  Approach  to  the  problem  and  develop  a  rational  rather 
?han  a  c^^^^^^^  t^^^  development  of  needed  resources, 

rsotVrio  -itics  for  contracting  for  services,  to  provide  recommenda^ 
tZs  Sa  n  1^    the  apportionment  of  revenue  sharing  funds,  to 

PoriSnVy  traiiliKg  programs,  to  provide  a  clearing  hous. 

^fefSVo^J^^^^ 

that  neople  wUl  pav.  AVo  cannot  afford,  nor  should  we  want  to 
add  nC^og ilr  top  of  the  old  agencies.  We  face,  the  realty 
HVat^hl  t^mfhas  come  o  make  hard  business-  ike  decisions.  Spo- 
rifica llv  we  need  to  shift  our  spending  priorities  from  the  estab- 
S^cos  ly  pi^ffr^^^^  that  have  not  solved  that  problem  and  use 
those  monevs  for  a  Massive  delinquency  preven  ton  effort. 

I  reSeXse  suggestions  focus  upon  the  local  level  of  government 
and  are  therffoS.^^^  of  the  direct  authority  of  the  Congre^^^^ 
NevPttheless.  the  Foderal  Government  can  exercise  great  influenco 
and  provide  ei^ouragement  for  local  jurisdictions  to  move  m  tlio 

directions  that  I  have  suggested. 
Vfirvtrulvvours,  Burton  Powell,  director. 

B«  L  Thnii  vou  very  much,  Mr.  Burant.  You  mentioned  m 
vou^stafeiiJ^^^  tli'at  you  shoiikl  not  estab  ish  a  headquar-- 

ters  for  your  program  in  a  recreational  area;  is  that  iigutf 


Mr.  BtJiiAx  r.  Yes. 


Mr.  Bell.  AVhy  do  you  feel  that  i$i  important? 

DtnANT.  AVe  feel  n  particular  need  to  coordinate  all  ot  tli» 
pmgmmin  t  at  has  to  do  specifically  with  youth  group  prob- 
lem WrarcXanging  it  from'  gangs  to  youth  grmip  probtems  be- 
cause ve  feel  that  gangs,  as  we  see  it  today,  are  more  or  less  re^ 
t'-iSecT in  the  minds  of^most  people  to  blacks  an;l  brown  commune 
tics.  We  feel  that  it  is  an  overall  community  prob  em  Ijej^fo^J 
it  should  be  treated  as  such.  Recreation  is  a  specialty  as  ^vell  as  o  mr 
departments.  They  only  focus  on  a  particular  section  of  a  jounj? 
pe?on  We  expect  that  if  we  could  put  t  somewhat  m  what  we 
uo  into  right  now,  in  the  hands  of  a  youth  group  ^^^^'^^f 'y^if><Jf ' 
we  could  actually  specialize  in  the  problems  of  youth  in  attending 
to  things. 
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Mr*  Bell.  But,  your  interest  is  to  get  them  together  ami  get  them 
associating  in  a  better  atmosphere  of  recreation. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  AVell,  in  most  instances  even  now  there  is  only  two 
departments  tliat  are  mandated  to  work  on  delinquency  prevention 

Sroblcms.  And,  tluit  is  the  sheriff's  department  and  the  probation 
opartmont.  As  of  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  recreation  depart- 
ment as  well  as  tlie  department  of  Human  Resources  has  not  been 
given  that  mandate. 

A^ain,  the  problem  of  recreation,  or  giving  recreation  to  young 
people  is  only  one  small  part  of  meeting  the  needs. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  stress  the  need  for  agencies  to  coordinate  activities 
in  facing  the  problems  of  school  violence.  Can  you  describe  what 
your  program  has  done  to  coordinate  witli  other  agencies^  such  as 
the  schools  and  the  mayors  office,  and  so  forth? 
Mr.  DrRANT.  Yes,  I  Would  be  glad  to. 
I  just  happen  to  have  some  stuff  here. 
Mr.  Bell.  OK. 

Mr.  DuRAXT.  This  is  a  quick  report  that  was  given  to  mo  by 
one  of  my  field  workers  on  the  program  achievement  for  the  division 
at  this  point.  It  hns  to  do  with  involvement  in  schools  because  I 
think  we  wore  attending  that  problem  this  morning. 

One  of  the  mairi  priorities  of  our  workers  in  conjunction  with 
other  agency  staff  is  to  provide  services  in  three  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  oast  Los  Angeles  area,  including  Lincoln  High  School, 
Garntld  PTigh  Sclioo],  and  Stephenson  Junior  Iligh  School. 

The  approach  to  the  delivery  of  services  may  bo  dpsignated  into 
two  general  areas  and  they  include  (1)  individual  case  referrals  of 
students  from  teacliers  and  administrators  v'ho  have  continuous 
behavior  problems:  workshops  with  school  :^taff  to  increase  their 
awareness  and  undersianding  and  how  to  more  effectively  work  with 
gang  oriented  >[outh;  barrio  classes,  one  or  two  representatives  from 
each  gang  meeting  every  2  weeks  to  discuss  growing  friction  bet wonn 
gangs. 

The  object  of  these  classes  wotdd  be  to  prevent  bad  looks  and 
words  from  growing  into  gang  violence.  A  general  commimity  net- 
work with  administration  a?id  key  people  in  the  commutiity  who 
have  demonstrated  thiit  thev  can  effectivfiy  <leal  with  thc\vouth 
when  gang  violence  is  becoming  imminent.  This  is  just  a  small 
report  that  one  of  the  workers  j:^*nt  in  to  me  today  with  respect 
to  what  he  is  into  right  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BttJLL.  Those  barrio  classes,  I  guess  yo^\  call  them  ^ 

Ml*.  PtTRAXT.  Barrio  classes,  yes. 
^  Mr.  BtiLL.  Do  you  bring  together  sort  of  the  learlei's  of  ;he  gangs, 
IS  that  also  the  basic  reason  ? 

Mr.  Dt  RAX  r.  Yes. 

Let  me— if  you  don't  mind.  I  would  like  fo  go  hdo  some  of  the 
thinffs  that  were  prepared  with  other  people  and  I  think  that  it 
Will  shed  some  light  on  it. 

The  department  of  community  services  has  had  a  piloL  project  in 
east  Los  Angeles  for  the  past  2  years.  The  objective  here  was  to 
hire,  tram,  and  then  put  community  adults  in  areas  having  heavy 
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%C'sd,ooTl'o"ris  tnovaliy  tto  n,ost  mmcnit  -t"»tjon  at  this 

s  s  ilVn  and  ro  0^^^       "ot  wilV.nfr  to  take  corrective  co.msehng,  e 
s  H  i    ^ncxcuso.1,  and  he  is  absent,  unexcused.  he  asked  to  e 
d,-onned  f^^om  s  hool.  he  1ms  a  police  record  as  well  as  a  juye  de 
couK  reconh  he  has  jtist  returned  from  forestry  camp,  lus  P  •obat  o» 
om'er  is  nmkinjr  no'real  effort  to  get  the  boy  bade  in  school,  the 

now  danmed  well  one 'rotten  apple  can  spoil  the  barrel.  Don  t 
von  tl  in  he  would  be  better  off  at  Jackson  High  School?" 
•  Tic  so  Hi4  School  is  the  school  for  socially  re  arded  yoim^- 
st;^  The  worker  to  some  extent,  has  come  to  the  school  principal 
hat  ,1  hand  with  the  youngster  hopi.ifr  to  bo  of  sem^  to  t  e 
vo.tigster.  He  realizes  that  tlie  principal  is  ^'•K^^^""  j"/^ 
Wpntation  of  the  boy  is  set  n  cement, 

sters  can  guarantee  acceptable  behavior,  lo  offset  the  above  scene, 
?ho  woTkei^J re  now  meeting  on  a  regular  bas  s  with  youth  m  the 
s  ,w  s  and  then  also  the  school  faculty  and  administration. 

The  workers  are  attempting  to  teach  the  ^t^^^^f,  j^^*^^^^^^^^ 

the  l)arrios,  what  has  conditioned  the  youngster  not  to  accept  edu- 
cation as  the  number  one  priority  in  life.  _  .  ^1 

Sc l  ool  and  education,  if  they  do  indeed,  go  hand  m  hand,  are  no 
bud'^ted  priorities.  They  were  not  for  their  parents  or  their  parents 
before  them.  The  reasons  are  clear  sometimes  at  east  from  the 
sociological  point  of  ^•iew  and  rather  obscure  nt  p  ber  times.  The 
fcceptimce  of  the  school  administration  onto/'their"  schools  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  prol,loms,  work  on  crisis  situations  and  prevent 
VoleiU  is  a  b„Ri(.  .u.l  reasonable  way  to  work  rvith  the  problem 
of  violence  in  tho  schools  today.  •       ^  .    .1       t  ..i 

The  team  approach  wherein  tlie  community  accepts  the  .^chool 
as  part  of  the  Voninuuiity  and  the  sdiool  accepts  the  coimnumty  as 
purt  of  the  school  has  jrot  to  be  one  of  the  best  answers  to  out 
problems  in  the  school  today. 

Knd  of  editorial. 

Mr.  hYAstu  Thank  you. 
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I  would  like  to  introduce,  also,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Fernando 
Morales,  Mr,  Morales  is  the  deputy  director  of  the  human  relations 
department  of  the  city  of  Tx)s  Anj;ele8.  Among  his  many  activities 
h^  is  developing  a  fecferally  funded  community  youth  services  proj- 
ect to  work  with  hard-core  juveniles  and  a  T*os  Angeles  project  on 
gang  violence  problems  in  east  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Morales,  Mr.  Durant  has  just  testified  and  has  been  asked 
some  question.  So,  if  you  would  like  to  give  some  testimany,  we  would 
be  happy  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  FERNANDO  MORALES,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  HUMAN 
RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT,  CITT  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  MoRALKS.  I  feel  ver^  much  the  same  that  Mike  Durant  feels 
and  we  have  discussed  this  many  times.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
the  same  thing  that  he  has.  But,  I  think  the  most  important  thing 
is  the  accei)tance  of  the  school  by  the  community.  Now,  my  first- 
hand experience  in  incidents  that  have  happened  in  the  sunool  is 
the  resistance  of  the  schools  to  accept  the  school  advisory  counsels, 
or  a  lot  of  the  complaints  that  the  resident  and  kids  of  the  school 
have. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  where  there  was  a  great  problem  be- 
tween one  community  and  another  because  of  the,  I  guess,  redistrict- 
ing  at  that  point.  And,  the  changes  that  they  did  in  the  school 
system.  One  community  had  to  attend  a  new  school  in  the  area 
and  at  this  point  there  was  a  lot  of  conflict  between  certain  gangs. 
We  have  many  gangs  in  East  TjOS  Angeles.  I  am  referring  to  east 
Los  Angeles  that  I  am  speaking  about.  Now,  there  was  a  lot  of 
gang  fights  jBfoing  on  in  school  and  out  of  the  school.  When  we 
went  in  to  investigate  the  problem  we  found  the  administration 
ver^  much  involved  with  the  problem.  Their  attitude  was  very 
resistant  to  the  demands  of  the  youth  and  the  community.  We 
found  the  lack  of  one  community  involvement  in  the  advisory  council 
totally.  They  were  totally  left  out. 

Mr.  Bkll'  They  were  totally  what  ? 

Mr.  MoKALES.  Totally  left*  out  from  participation  in  the  advisory 
council. 

The  attitude  of  the  boy's  vice  president  at  this  point,  as  other 
vouths  told  us,  he  would  pit  one  group  against  the  other,  ^^Don^t 
let  yourself  get  hurt  from  this  other*  group,  fight  back  or  they  are 
going  to  take  over  and  beat  you  up." 

Now,  this  we  have  proo^  of  and  this  is  happening  right  in  our 
own  schools.  That  is  why  I  say  that  the  lack  of  the  srjhools  them- 
selves in  accepting  what  the  community  wants  is  one  of  the  basic 
problems.  There  is  one  example  ri^jht  now  at  Magnolia  School  %vhere 
the  advisory  council  had  some  gripes  and  they  asked  the  principal 
to  sit  In  nild  discuss  these  gripes  and  he  would  not  sit  in  so  the 
problems  got  a  little  bigger.  I  think  now  they  are  being  taken  care 
of.  But,  it  reached  all  the  way  to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  It 
could  have  just  been  taken  care  of  it  he  had  met  with  them.  So, 
this  resistance  is  one  of  the  hw  problems  T  see  which  result  in 
frustrations  and  conflicts  with  the  youth  and  who  do  they  take  it 
out  Oh  except  each  other. 
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One  of  the  gieatest  problem  I  feel  is  emplovment.  We  need  some 
after  school  employment.  I  think  that  many  of  the  studies  that  have 
been  conducted  in  the  NRA  is  tJmt  50  percent  of  the  problems  is 
in  iobj,  money.  People  need  money  for  food,  clothing.  They  like  to 
take  their  gii'l  friends  out,  to  enfoy  some  of  the  nicer  things  that 
life  has  to  offer,  not  just  be  in  poverty  all  of  the  time.  So,  some  after 
school  employment  would  be  great.  I  think  the  summer  employment 
projects  are  good,  but  they  are  just  for  the  summer,  they  are  not 
all  year  round.  This  would  help  for  them  to  buy  their  school  rings 
and  their  class  sweaters  and  be  a  part  of  what  the  school  has  to 
offer.  Also,  there  should  be  a  lot  more  involvement  in  the  school  from 
the  students.  Somehow  the  youth  gangs  are  the  ones  that  are  very 
alienated.  People  are  afraid  of  them.  There  has  to  be  some  way 
where  we  can  go  and  penetrate,  communicate.  Ihe  ones  that  can 
are  tlie  ones  that  have  been  raised  in  there  like  ourselves  who  at 
one  time  or  another  were  a  part  of  a  gang.  x   i.  j 

But,  I  guess  some  of  our  abilities  to  be  able  to  penetrate  and 
communicate  was  what  got  us  through,  but  not  everyone  has  it.  In 
east  Ijos  Angeles  you  need  a  better  cultural  educational  program- 
People  are  tired  of  hearing  about  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  want  to  hear  a  little  bit  about  who  was  a  great 
Mexican  American,  or  Mexican  General,  or  President,  or  what  the 
contribution  of  the  Mexican  American  Community  is  to  the  society. 
There  are  many.  We  do  not  hear  about  tiiat.  This  identification 
process  is  very  important  and  this  also  brings  out  the  pride  and 
respect  of  the  people  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  ,  ,     ^        .  , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Durant  and  Mr.  Morales,  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  testimony.  It  has  been  most  helpful  and  con- 
structive. It  is  my  understanding  that  you  are  indicating  that  there 
is  very  little  communication  between  school  people  and  members 
of  the  gang  groups. 

Mr.  MoRALKS.  That's  right,  ^  .    ^  . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  There  is,  in  your  opinion,  no  real  systematic  effort 
being  made  by  the  nchools  to  reach  those  who  are  members  

Mr.  MoRALKS.  AbsoUitely, 

Mr.  Bkll  [continuing].  Or  likely  to  become  members  of  gang 

activities?  «     .  .         ^  ,« 

Mr.  Morales.  Yes.  I  see  no  real  effort  being  made  at  all. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  a  more  specific  way 
in  which  this  can  be  brought  about?  Is  it  through  the  curriculum, 
or  through  some  type  of  after  school  activity,  or  through  employ- 
ment which  is  somewhat  related  to  the  schools.  Can  you  give  lis 
some  specific  things  which  you  think  wo  at  the  federal  level  could 
do  in  order  to  bring  about  this  close  communication?  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  schools  have  their  local  control  approach  and  the 
Federal  Government*  obviously,  does  not  in  any  way  attempt  to 
interfere  with  that  local  control,  do  you  envision  in  any  way  in 
which  we,  at  the  Federal  level,  could  be  of  some  assistance  in  en- 
couraging such  activities  that  would  bring  about  this  closer  com- 
munication? 
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Mr.  MoRALKS,  Yes,  I  do.  I  feel  that  a  program  for  school  employ- 
ment, or  after  school  employment  year  around  would  be  a  great  as- 
sistance, I  think  some  of  the  research  done  on  youth  gangs  has 
been  the  result  that  half  of  their  problems  were  licked,  or  taken 
care  of  when  thev  had  a  job.  So^  after  school  employment  is  one 
phase  the  Federal  Government  could  be  involved  in.  I  think  more 
counseling,  or  better  counselors  in  the  school  to  work  directly  with 
the  youth,  or  groups  there,  so  that  they  can  have  a  better,  let's  say, 
counseling  from  them  and  see  more  directly  what  their  immediate 
needs  are  per  individual. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  consider  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
an  all  year-around  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  as  a  possible  ap- 
proach, assuming  that  we  could  expand  that  concept? 

Mr.  MoRALKS.  Yes,  sir.  T  do, 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  that  be  acceptable  as  an  employment  pro- 
gram provided  that  it  was  responded  to? 
Mr.  Moralks.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  yon  consider  that  some  of  the  schools,  at 
least  at  the  present  time,  are  encouraging  young  people  to  drop  out 
of  school,  that  they  constitute  really  pushouts  mstead  of  dropouts? 

Mr.  MoRAi^KS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  And  are  many  of  these  dropouts  pushouts? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  In  1943  I  was  pushed  out  of  high  school*  I  was  a 
good  student,  but  I  was  also  involved  in  extracurricular  activities 
around  my  own  neighborhood.  Like  I  said,  I  did  not  have  my  time 
budgeted  for  school.  I  was  a  disciplinary  problem.  But,  I  just  was 
not  mterested  and  did  not  feel  that  I  was  a  part  of  anything  that 
the  school  had  to  offer.  As  a  consequence,  when  I  turned  16,  I  made 
noises  like  I  wanted  to  quit  school  and  they  practically  walked  me 
to  the  door  and  said,  "Goodby,'^  This  is  1943  and  in  1974  the  same 
thing  is  happening.  Sure,  if  you  even  smack  of  being  something 
that  is  antiestablisnment,  belonging  to  a  fraternity,  whicn  is  another 
name  for  a  gang,  you  are  asked  to  leave. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  May  I  ask  this  question  also  of  either  Mn  Durant 
or  Mr*  Morales?  I  would  like  the  reaction  of  both  of  you*  Obviously 
there  is  a  family  situation  involved  in  most  instances  when  we  speak 
of  employment  for  the  youth.  Is  it  also  true  that  many  of  these  gang 
members  come  from  homes  in  which  the  head  of  the  family  does 
not  have  employment?  How  do  we  make  a  distinction  between  a 
program  to  get  jobs  for  ^oung  people  or  jobs  for  the  parents?  If 
we  had  to  make  that  choice,  just  how  would  we  decide  whether  we 
were  going  to  concentrate  on  getting  jobs  for  the  parents,  primarily 
for  the  ^voung  people?  Would  that  type  of  approach  still  leave  that 
family  in  the  situation  where  if  the  family  itself  is  not  kept  to- 
gether, we  would  still  have  a  problem?  Do  t  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Durant.  You  sure  do.  You  are  asking  whether  our  priorities 
ought  to  be  set  at  the  head  of  the  household  level,  or  at  the  level 
of  the  young  person.  At  this  point,  of  course,  we  are  supposed  to 
be,  1  suppose,  talking  about  young  people*  But,  you  are  absolutely 
right.  If  the  father  is  not  working  and  there  is  one  job  and  we  give 
it  to  the  kid,  that  is  going  to  kind  of  ruin,  in  the  eyes  of  the  kid, 
the  father  figure. 
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Mr.  HAWKIN8.  Would  you  object  to  any  approach  in  the  field  of 
so-called  manpower  that  would  make  a  disti'.^Uon  or  cause  local 
officials  to  have  to  make  that  choice? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  think  we  can  work  both  concurrently.  I  have  been 
in  the  field,  in  the  manpower  field.  Some  of  the  people  we  have 
working  for  us  right  now  on  the  program  are  people  that  could  not 
get  jobs  before,  and,  when  placed  in  a  traming  capacity,  have 
evolved  as  bread-winners  as  far  as  the  family  is  concerned,  and 
then  good  examples  of  what  a  community  person  should  be. 

Past  that,  when  we  get  to  a  kid  that  has  possibly  been  to  For- 
restry  Camp  and  who  is  now  an  adjudicated  juvenile  delinquent, 
well,  the  person  who  has  gone  to  Forrestry  Camp  has  learned  a 
great  deal  with  regard  to  discipline  and  proper  behavior  and  the 
next  step,  when  he  returns  to  the  community,  should  be  his  choice 
of  going  back  into  the  education  field,  or  the  opportunity  to  be 
given  a  job,  or  if  there  are  not  any  jobs  in  private  industry,  but 
there  are  like  the  NYC  program,  wherein  a  young  person  could  be 
put  in— now,  if  he  wants  both  the  NYC  job,  which  is  $1.60  an  hour 
and  the  educational  opportunity,  then  he  should  be  given  that  oppor-. 
tunity.  I  think  also  that  in  terms  of  the  determination  where  to 
spencl  your  money,  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  left  up  to  the 
local  politicians.  I  think  that  the  agencies  that  are  in  existence  and 
have  shown  the  ability  to— you  know— run  programs,  they  should 
be  the  ones  to  decide  in  which  direction  to  spend  that  money  and 
how  much  of  it  gets  down  to  the  community  people  and  how  much 
stays  on  top. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  is  it  that  the  gangs  provide  that  the  young- 
ster does  not  find  at  home  or  in  the  schools.  Why  does  he,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  the  desire  to  join  the  gang? 

Mr.  DtTRANT.  I  think  that  it  provides  the  same  thing  that  a  person 
who  goes  to  UCLA,  or  UC,  a  fraternity,  a  ^roup  of  people  like 
himself.  Well,  everything  is  there  for  a  gang  kid  from  love  to  wine 
to  dope,  good  times,  if  that  is  what  he  is  looking  for.  Whether  it  is 
a  positive  situation  or  negative  situation,  he  is  going  to  find  com- 
radery  there  and  a  person  that  will  take  care  of  his  back  if  the 

For  the  most  part  his  gang  members  are  nonjudgemental.  The 
gang  itself  is  ratner  choosy  about  who  they  allow  to  come  into  the 
gang  as  it  is.  They  do  not  allow  just  anybody.  The  guy  has  to  have 
some  type  of  abihty.  Smart  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I)o  you  think  that  police  or  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  school  officials  should  attempt  to  work  with  gangs,  as  a 
matter  of  reality,  or  should  they  attempt  to  break  up  such  activity 
and  drive  them  underground?  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  DuBANT.  1  think  they  should  try  to  really  work  more  with 
the  youth.  I  think  for  a  long  time  they  have  been  trying  to  break 
them  up  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  They  have  had  gangs 
out  thp^re  for  over  a  hundred  years  and  they  will  always  be,  as  far 
as  we  see  it.  Now,  they  should  try  and  work  with  them,  but  they 
really  don't.  They  more  or  less  go  in  there  and  try  to  break  them 
up  and  arret  them  and  take  advantage  of  them. 

Many  times  they  also  pit  one  gang  against  another. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  But,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  work  with  gangs 
and  bring  them  into  more  constructive  behavior? 

Mr.  DuRAi^T.  Certainly,  very  possible. 

Mr,  Hawkins.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  time, 

Mr.  Bkll.  To  followup  on  Congressman  Hawkins'  question,  do 
the  gangs  that  you  §peak  of  have  a  structure,  generally  speaking — 
a  hard  and  fast  structure  like  a  leader  of  some  sort  and  another 
person  is  an  assistant  and  so  forth?  Do  they  have  a  pretty  well 
structured  gauj^,  or  are  they  just  sort  of  loosely  knit  with  no  particu- 
lar  leadership,  just  sort  of  a  comvadery  together? 

Mr.  Morales.  They  are  more  loosely  luiit,  they  are  not  really 
structured.  I  think  that  if  you  go  in  there  and  try  to  remove  a 
leader  you  would  see  another  one  emerge  and  that  is  what  will 
happen. 

Mr.  Bkll.  If  you  try  to  change  one  of  the  waders,  make  him  

Mr.  Morales.  Make  him  away  from  what  he  is  there? 

Mr.  Bell.  There  will  be  another  one? 

Mr.  Morales.  There  will  just  be  another  one. 

Mr.  PuRANT.  Excuse  me.  The  leadership  is  a  situational  leader- 
ship. Some  kids  dearly  love  to  fight,  so  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
figlit  generally  he  will  emerge  as  the  person  that  leads  that  fight. 
They  also  like  to  socialize.  There  is  alwavs  a  leader  who  knows 
where  the  parties  are  going  to  be  at,  and  as  a  consequence  that 
makes  him  a  leader  of  the  social  life.  If  there  are  truce  meetings 
between  gangs,  some  guys  might  evolve  as  a  leader  and  sits  between 
the  gangs.  He  is  not  really  the  leader  of  the  gang.  The  gang  leader 
is  possibly  the  strongest  dude,  if  you  want  to  call  him  that,  and 
he  might  be  sitting  looking  out  the  window,  but  the  guy  who  is 
sitting  there  talking,  probably  does  not  have  that  much  pull,  but 
this  guy  is  pulling  the  button  on  this  particular  guy  over  here.  You 
never  really  know  who  the  leader  is  until  you  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time  in  there  with  them.  Like  I  say,  it  is  a  situational  situation 
that  brings  out  the  leadership. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  being  pushed  out  of 
the  school,  dropping  out  or  being  pushed  out.  What  happens  to  a 
youngster,  a  constant  disrupter,  a  troublemaker,  if  you  will,  when 
they  finally  push  him  out,  or  he  drops  out,  or  whatever,  I  suppose 
he  still  becomes  a  disruptive  feature  outside  of  school  proDably 
worse  than  he  is  inside;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DtTRAXT.  If  he  is  pushed  oufc— I  do  not  say  that  a  person,  the 
first  time  he  messes  up  ne  is  pushed  out,  I  think  that  if  there  are 
any  counselors  in  the  school  he  might  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
counselor  and  he  might  come  to  the  attention  of  a  friendly  faculty 
person,  a  coach  or  the  like,  and  if  none  of  them  down  the  line  can 

{tet  a  handle  on  the  kid,  he  is  kind  of  eased  out  of  the  picture.  If 
le  has  got  any  brains  at  all  he  continues  his  disruptions  by  stand- 
ing outside  of  the  school  during  school  hours  and  to  some  extent 
enticing  kids  to  come  on  out  and  have  a  smoke  with  him,  or  have 
a  beer  with  him^  or  he  ends  up  being  a  pushed  right  on  the  area 
there.  But,  he  continues  his  disruptive  manner. 

Mr.  Bell.  But,  is  there  any  way,  if  you  see  a  youngster  is  not 
going  to  go  along  with  the  establishment,  of  attempting  to  try  and 
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move  towards  a  vocational  typo  training  for  a  job  or  something  iof 
this  nature? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Here  is  where  the  cooperation  between  the  com- 
munity agency  and  the  school  comes  in.  If  the  school  has  got  brains 
enough  to  use  whatever  tools  are  available  out  there,  they  might 
call  in  an  agency  such  as  ourrelf  and  ask  that  one  of  the  workers 
be  assigned  to  this  young  person  and  kind  of  talk  to  him  and  work 
with  him  and  become  a  buffer  oe.*  ween  himself,  the  kid,  and  the 
school,  which  is  the  establishment,  or  the  community,  at  this  point. 

That  worker,  if  he  is  assigned,  will  then  start  checking  out  the 
kid  all  the  way  from  the  family  background  to  the  school,  to  even 
possibly  the  police  contact  and  some  oi  his  peers,  especially  by  way 
of  the  peers,  or  peer  pressure.  He  might  be  able  to  come  up  with 
some  solution  for  the  young  person's  problems.  It  might  be  that  he 
can  get  into  a  trade  schom,  or  part-time  school  and  get  an  inbe- 
tween — well,  work  a  few  hours  and  go  to  school  a  few  hours.  In  6 
months  he  might  mature  and  say,  "Hey,  what  a  damned  fool  I  was, 
let  me  back  in  the  school."  And  then  he  can  start  the  process  of 
getting  an  education. 

Mr.  Bell*  Did  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Morales.  Well,  when  I  was  going  to  high  school^  I  went — 
right  away  they  set  me  up  in  a  vocational  training  program.  But, 
most  of  the  last  four  years  in  my  high  school  I  had  three  periods 
of  upholstry  and  what  are  you  going  to  learn  in  there  except  to 
reupnolster  a  chair  or  something  like  that?  I  am  not  really  that 
hign  on  vocational  training  programs,  but  I  know  we  need  them. 
But,  I  think  what  we  need  more  is  to  get  into  the  colleges. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  is  that  possibly  because  the  vocational  training 
program  is  not  planned,  not  well  thought  out? 

Mr.  MoRAiJJS.  Kight. 

Mr.  Bell.  If  they  were  well  thought  out,  if  there  were  something 
that  would  meet  the  boy  with  a  job- 
Mr.  Morales.  Well,  they  are  not  really  well  planned  out  because 
what  is  the  employment  rate  of  upholsterers  in  the  city  and  how 
many  auto  mechanics  can  you  really  hire  out  there  when  you  have 
thousands  of  kids  graduating  from  high  school. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  believe  that  the  gangs  that  cause  the 
trouble  are  really  created  over  night,  or  do  you  believe  that  they 
can  be  detected  at  an  early  period  in  the  schoolj  and  something  done 
about  it^  or  do  you  believe  that  they  are  individuals,  particularly 
the  leaders^  who  emerge  rapidly  over  night  as  a  result  of  some  un- 
usual situation? 

Mr.  DtTRANT.  I  believe  that  the  rcacaing  of  the  young  person 
should  begin  somewhere  in  the  grammer  school  level.  Testimony 
after  testimony  shows  that  the  school  teachers  can  detect  devkni 
behavior  emerging  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  that  is  pretty  late.  At  this 
point  there  is  a  program  that  is  being  conducted  between  the  schools 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Social  Services  in  which  they  have 
a  service  called  Out  Heach.  It  is  on  a  pilot  basis  and  T  bfheve  six 
grammer  schools  in  Kast  Los  Angeles.  They  have  an  arrangement 
with  the  sheriff^s  department^  for  instance^  not  to  book  or  bust  a 
kid  until  after  they  check  him  out  to  see  whether  or  not  they  belong 
to  this  particular  school. 
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The  idea  is  to  keep  him  iiway  from  the  juvenile  system  and  then 
upon  finding  witli  the  wayward  behavior  tendencies,  the  teacher, 
the  social  worker,  the  school  administration,  and  the  family  all  get 
together  and  work  on  this  kid's  problem.  They  turn  him  every  way 
but  loose  at  a  very  early  ago.  _ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  ni  effect  then  saymg  that  the  schools  are 
failing  in  a  program  of  detection  in  the  earlier  grades  or  followmg 

through?  ,  .,.      1     X,    ^  1. 

Mr.  DtTRANT.  Ye&— not  to  say  that  they  are  failmg,  but  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  being  detected  at  this  point  and  it  is  being  shunned  off, 
or  ignored  and  allowed  to  continue  ii]}  into  Junior  high  school.  The 
violence  where  it  is  really  happening  is  right  around  the  9th  grade 
level. 

Mr.  Bell.  Let  me  interject  here  another  question.  ^ 
How  much  of  the  problem  that  you  are  talking  about  that  devel- 
opes  in  the  school  is  the  result  of  the  possibility  that  the  youngsters 
never  did  do  well  academically,  and  principally  because  they  got 
a  bad  start,  because  of  lack  of  being  bilingual,  or  whatever?  Do 
you  think  they  becanie  troublemakers  as  a  result  of  not  having  the 
background  and  a  good  bilingual  start— where  perhaps  their  family 
ipoke  Spanish  and  when  they  went  to  school  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  gi'adc  they  never  quite  caught  up  because  they  couldn  t  speak 

English?  ^  ,  .  ,  T  1. 

Mr.  DtTRANT.  There  are  a  couple  of  things,  and  I  think  I  have  to 
throw  it  back  this  way,  I  think  that  especially  in  the  east  Lbs  An- 
geles schools,  the  teachers  have  taught  traditionally  with  a  mis- 
sionary zeal.  They  have  never  taught  across  the  students,  they  have 
taught  down  to  students  and  they  asked  or  demanded  that  the  stu- 
dents life  their  eyes  and  it  is  a  "be  like  me"  situation. 

The  student,  %  and  large,  has  never  had  the  benefit  of,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  looking  across  and  seeing  a  brown  face  teaching 
a  brown  face.  Generally,  it  has  been  a  white  face  that  we  looked  to. 
it  was  not  bad  because  some  of  the  people  who  taught  were  tre- 
mendously good  teachers,  but  always,  it  seemed  to  me,  it  was  with 
a  missionary  zeal  and  it  means  that  you  never  were  their  peers,  you 
were  kind  of  like  them  and  you  would  build  up  to  them,  but  you 
would  never  really  get  to  peerhood.  you  see.  They  would  never  be 
an  equal.  Kids  get  this  feeling.  Maybe  you  cannot  articulate  it,  but 
you  can  sure  aa  hell  feel  the  fact  that  you  are  just  a  little  bit  in- 
ferior to  those  who  are  teaching  you. 

Then,  of  course,  you  also  have  the  other  problem  of  the  language 
handicap.  You  know,  teachers.  T  guess,  in  their  exasperations  have 
gone  all  the  wav  from  the  point  of,  "You  had  better  not  speak 
Spanish  or  else  T  will  crack  a  ruler  over  your  knuckles."  You  do 
crack  the  ruler  and  you  loam,  but  boy.  that  stuff  is  stuck  in  your 
head,  you  know.  At 'an  early  age  you  sublimate  things  that  later 
on  become— that  go  out  and  become  the  hatred  and  hostility  and 
all  of  the  other  things  that  you  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  Bkt,!..  Do  they  have  many  bilingual  teachers  in,  for  example, 
the  east  Los  AngfVs  area  that  are  making  any  ..Ind  of  an  impact? 
Ts  there  improvement  in  this  situation? 

Mr.  MottALKs.  They  snv  they  do.  but  T  do  not  believe  they  really 
do.  For  example,  there  is  this  latest  incident  at  one  of  the  local 
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schools  whem  there  is  really  only  two  Mexican-American  teachers, 
but  they  say  that  40  of  the  teachers  are  bilingual  and  speak  Spanish, 
but  they  are  not  Mexican-Americans.  Maybe  they  speak  a  little 
Spanish,  but— yon  know — how  do  you  judge  as  to  wliat  type  of 
Spanish  do  they  speak,  they  do  not  have  the  cultural  unbrmging, 
they  did  not  grow  up  in  the  neighborhood  like  we  did.  So,  right 
now  it  is  really  low.  I  know  for  a  fact  it  is  really  low.  We  need 
more  Spanish-speaking  teachers  in  the  schools.  It  is  a  very  funny 
thing  that  in  Los  Angeles  where  you  may  have  98  percent  Spanish- 
speaking  students  in  some  of  the  schools  here,  you  may  have  less 
than  5  percent  Spanish-speaking  teachei*s.  So,  that  is  a  big  problem. 
You  have  a  big  problem  with  communication. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  think  that  having  more  Spanish-speaking 
teachers  in  the  east  Los  Angeles  area  would  make  a  noticeable  im- 
pact on  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Morales.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  DuKANT.  With  one  possible  exception,  and  that  is  that  the 
Spiinish-sijeaking  teacher  does  not  walk  around  waiving  the  Mexi- 
can flag  either.  You  know,  you  can  go  to  extremes.  You  can  be  a 
Mexican-American  school  teacher,  by  golly,  know  your  culture  and 
also  the  one  that  you  are  trying  to  push  across  to  the  student.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  a  particular  color.  You  have  got  to  be  versed  in 
the  subjects  that  you  are  supposed  to  teach. 

Mn  Bell.  One  more  question. 

Mr.  Morales,  you  mentioned  that  you  felt  that  it  was  important 
to  understand  the  differences  in  different  schools  that  have  distinct 
problems  so  that  you  will  have  an  analysis  of  how  to  handle  your 
problem.  Maybe  you  have  the  benefit  of  knowledge  of  another  prob- 
em  that  was  handled  in  a  different  school  The  Safe  Schools  Study 
Act  that  v/e  have  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
that  has  just  passed  the  House,  provides  for  a  broad  nationwide 
research  for  all  kinds  of  circumstances  in  schools  throughout  the 
country  and  that  information  would  be  made  available.  Now,  do 
you  think  that  would  be  of  help? 

Mr.  Morales.  Yes,  I  think  it  would.  Research  is  always  of  help. 
But,  we  have  had  so  much  research  done  out  there,  and  we,  still 
have  over  50  percent  dropout  rates  in  our  high  schools.  I  really  hope 
that  it  does  help.  I  think  now  that  there  is  more  awareness,  more 
involvement,  and  something  should  be  done  to  follow-up  on  this 
research. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  might  find  the  answer  to  a  problem  in  a  Los  An* 
geles  school,  from  what  happened  in  Chicago,  or  vice  versa  ? 

Mr.  Morales.  And  a  lot  of  the  problems  in  Los  Angeles  are  the 
same  in  the  southwest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr*  Hawkins.  Just  one  final  question. 

If  you  were  seated  on  this  side  of  the  table  in  the  position  that 
we  occupy,  at  the  Federal  level,  what  would  you  suggest  to  be  the 
most  effective  thing  or  things  that  we  could  do? 

Mr.  Morales.  T  would  say,  from  my  standpoint,  the  employment 
program  would  be  very  important. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  rank  employment  as  the  top  priority? 

Mr.  Morales.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Dnrant. 
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Mi%  DuRANT  T  rank  in  priority  your  own  presence  with  the  pres- 
ence of  other  elected  local  officials  when  making  decisions  that  are 
going  to  affect  the  total  community,  especially  when  we  are  talking 
about  our  youth  community  which,  to  some  extent,  is  a  disenfran- 
chised community  because  it  is  not  a  voting-type  community  and 
it  is  also  a  very  unaware  community  because  it  has  never  been  taught 
what  its  rights  arc,  even  as  nonvoting  citizens.  But,  I  think  your 
presence  is  very  neccoaary  when  decisions  are  being  made  about  ex- 
penditures of  lunds  on  behalf  of  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
community. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  think  that  our  presence  means  anything 
unless  we  could  actually  make  promises  that  we  could  keep?  For 
example,  would  my  presence,  or  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bell  or  Mr. 
Clay  or  anyone  else  who  might  even  be  identified  with  that  com- 
munity, be  of  any  importance  if  we,  let^s  say,  discussed  problems 
with  a  gang  and  the  gang  said,  "Look,  we  need  jobs,'  and  we  can- 
not produce  the  jobs. 

Mr.  DruAxr.  Well,  we  are  not  thinking  so  much  of  your  meeting 
with  gang  kids  unless  they  are  already  conditioned  to  meeting  with 
you,  and  not  make  demands  of  you,  which  you  naturally,  could 
not  keep. 

Hut.  the  expenditures  of  money,  if  you  do  decide  that  you  are 
going  to  put  .some  money  into  this  community,  it  is  not  going  to 
come  for  another  couple  of  years.  If  you  could  work  out  deals  with 
our  local  government,  here,'  saying  that  the  money  will  be  avail- 
able, why  don't  you  spend  some  of  yours  and  as  soon  as  we  get 
ours  we  will  give  it  to  you*  the  local  communities  would  not  have  to 
wait  for  2  years  on  whatever  programs  are  priority  programs. 

Nfr.  Hawktxs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bki.l.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Morales  and  Mr*  Durant. 
Your  testimony  was 'most  helpful. 

^  T  would  like  now  to  have  come  forward  our  district  attorney,  Mr. 
Joseph  Busrh.  Distriot  Attorney  Busch  runs  the  largest  prosecuting 
agency  in  the  world.  He  has  450  attorneys,  and  1,400  employees.  In 
years  between  19.*)2  and  1970  he  became  district  attorney*  He  has 
personally  handled  over  10,000  cases. 

Since  i070  he  has  earned  nearly  double  the  staff  of  his  juvenile 
divi.sion,  and  proposed  legislation  to  improve  juvenile  court  law 
and  initiated  programs  to  improve  facilities  and  staff  in  juvenile 
courts. 

District  Attorney  Busch,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  you  again 
before  our  committee. 

Mr.  Brsf  !!•  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  Congressman  Bell,  Con- 
gre^s«tnan  Hawkins,  and  Assemblyman  Dixon. 

if  T  may,  T  will  just  read  a  prepared  statement  and  

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Kxcuse  me,  Mr»  Busch. 

May  I  interrupt  you?  Mr.  Johnson  he*i*e  is  the  staff  director  of 
our  .subcommittee  and  unfortunately  he  is  posing  behind  the  name 
of  our  distingui.shed  assemblyman. 

Mr.  Hi  srn.  T  started  to  say  that  he  had  changed  his  appearance 
somewhat. 

If  r  may  just  aivo  a  prepared  statement— this  is  Mn  TCarl  Osad- 
chey,  the  head  of  my  Juvenile  Division* 
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STATEMENT  OF  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  JOSEPH  BTJSCH,  COUNTY  OF 
LOS  ANGELES;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  EARL  OSADCHEY,  HEAD  DEP- 
UTY  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY,  JUVENILE  DIVISION 

Uv.  Rusctf.  May  T  identify  myself  as  District  Attorney  Joseph  P. 
Busch.  ^     ^     .  . 

It  is  time  to  reevalnato.  1  think,  the  tradttional  role  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Today,  in  Los  An- 
geles County,*  we  are  getting  more  miircters,  more  rapes,  more  rob- 
beries being  committed  by  juvenile  offenders  than  by  their  counter- 
parts in  the  adult  community. 

The  foremost  responsibility  of  the  district  attorney  ts  to  vigor- 
ously prosecute  these  offenders  in  court.  Local  government  resources 
are  properly  connnitt^d  to  the  discharge  of  this  responsibility.  This, 
liowever,  is  not  enough.  There  is  an  equally  important  problem  of 
prevention  and  control.  And,  it  is  to  this  area  than  T  address  my 
remarks.  .  . 

The  Congn^ss  of  the  United  States  can  and  must  occupy  a  position 
of  load(M'ship  and  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  juvenile  justice  system  throughout  the  nation. 

Local  government  has  demonstrated  that  it  has  the  expertise  to 
develop  viable  delinquency  prevention  programs.  The  difficulty  is 
that  tliere  are  not  enough  of  these  programs.  The  reason  for  this 
lack  is  money.  Tt  is  in  the  funding  of  these  kinds  of  programs  that 
thc^  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  national  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Federal  funding  for  local  programs  to  deter  runaways,  truants, 
and  incorrigibles  is  the  most  effective  means  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  juvenile  justice  arena.  Through  such  proposed  legislation 
as  the  Safe  Schools" Study  Act  and  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act,  the  Federal  Government  can  deal  with  the 
sociological  problems  of  youth,  while  leaving  the  crime  problem  to 
local  government. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  programs  Federal  Funding  could 
snppoi^t  is  the  SARB,  school  attendance  review  boards,  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Los  Angeles  County  schools.  SARB  is  designed  to 
pt*ovide*a  staff  of  trained  professionals  from  the  fields  of  mental 
health,  probation,  social  work,  community  relations,  and  the  schools 
to  identify  and  work  >vith  youngsters  who  show  an  early  inclination 
toward  incorrigibility. 

Federal  money  for  local  counseling  programs,  placement  facili- 
ties, and  special* schools  would  make  the  l)urden  off  of  local  govern- 
ment in  cuses  where  criminal  activity  is  not  yet  involved. 

The  ability  to  identify  and  work  with  potential  offenders  at  an 
early  stage  would  he  an*  effective  method  of  reducing  violence.  At- 
tempts to  control  and  prevent  deviant  Miavior  would  take  place 
before  it  became  delinquent  and  criminal  behavior.  Thus,  many 
young  people  might  \io  redirected  into  useful  lives. 

The  district  attorney  will  continue  to  viixorously  prosecute  crimes 
commited  by  young  people,  but  prosecution  alone  is  not  enough. 
Federal  assistance  to  local  delinquency  prevention  programs  is  the 
miracle  drug  needed  by  the  sick  patient. 
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If  I  might  just  make  some  extemporaneous  remarks,  the  juvenile 
crime*  pmblem  and  am  sure,  as  I  liave  seen  that  the  chief  of  police 
has  been  here  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  Here,  and 
tliey  probably  talked  about  violence  in  the  schools  and  what  is  hap- 
ening,  I  think  one  of  the  areas  of  real  concern  for  the  United 
tates  today  is  the  problem  of  juvenile  crime. 
I  think  that  since  1967,  with  the  passage  of  the  Gault  decision, 
we  have  seen  always  a  complete  revolution  with  reference  to  the 
way  wo  are  handling  our  youngstei*s  in  juvenile  court  system.  The 
answer  to  the  problems  that  we  are  confronted  with  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  in  that  area,  probably  should  be  answered  by  our  legisla- 
ture, but  I  am  sure  that  the  Federal  Goveniment  can  be  of  nelp. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  approximately  7  years  ago  I  had  two 
lawyers  to  handle  juvenile  delinquency  crime  problems  and  today 
I  have  62.  The  procedural  changes  that  have  occurred  within  the 
'uvenile  court  system,  I  think,  has  brought  much  of  this  about.  We 
lavc  failed  to  respond  to  the  procedural  changes  with  viable  pro- 
grams that  could  Tbe  used  as  an  alternative  to  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

The  last  place  wo  want  youngsters  is  where  we  are  prosecuting 
them  in  a  courtroom.  That  should  be  the  last  resort,  I  believe.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  be  exposing  young  people  to  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  except  as  a  final  resort  because  we  are  actually 
in  an  adversary  proceeding  in  there. 

Sure,  it  is  not  the  people  versus,  but  as  far  as  the  prosecution's 
role,  it  is  the  same  type  of  a  role.  I  think  that  attention  to  the  bills 
that  you  are  contemplating  to  create  the  diversionary  type  of  pro- 
grams IS  the  type  of  thing  we  should  be  interested  in,  whether  it  is 
through  additional  special  schools,  or  whether  it  is  through  addi- 
tional programs,  through  people  that  are  concerned  about  the  be- 
havioral problems  or  whether  it  is  the  earlier  identification  of  the 
oflfcnder.  Whatever  it  may  be,  anything  is  better  than  to  let  them 
ultimately  just  mature  into  the  criminal  court  sy.stem.  Because,  un- 
fortunately we  find  that  90  percent  of  the  adults  that  we  ultimately 
prosecute  in  the  adult  courts  have  had  juvenile  court  experience. 

So,  what  we  are  looking^  at  with  this  tremendous  increase  in  the 
handling  of  the — not  criminal  casea,  but  the  detention  hearings,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them  in  the  juvenile  court,  those  are  all 
potential  people  that  are  going  to  be  committing  the  crimes.  Every 
juvenile  that  we  have— in  our  State,  yes,  it  is  under  18— but  when 
yon  are  talking  about  those,  it  is  not  just  violence  in  the  schools, 
thofio  are  students,  almost  each  and  every  one  of  them  are  students 
and  they  are  in  a  potential  area  of  creation  of  criminal,  misconduct. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  violence  in  the  schools  itself,  but  at  least  they 
are  contaminating  the  .students.  We  have  had  a  number  of  hearings 
here  in  Loe  Angeles  County.  We  had  one  before  the  school  board 
last  Atonday  and  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  problems  just  as  I 
am  sure  Chief  Davis  and  T)r.  Johnston  did  here.  And  Jimmy  Kirk- 
Patrick.  All  of  the  obstacles  that  we  have  with  reference  to  the 
youngsters  when  we  finally  i?et  them  into  the  court  system,  one  of 
the  school  board  members,  when  it  was  all  over^  said,  "Gee,  this  was 
rather  a  disappointing  meeting;  we  wanted  to  hear  what  are  we 
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doing  to  keep  them  out  of  the  system."  My  response  to  that  is;  if 
that  could  be  found,  then  I  do  not  need  to  have  62  lawyers  down 
there.  Wc  do  not  need  30  commissioners  and  3  judges  in  Los  An- 
geles to  be  reviewing  it.  We  do  not  need  a  lot  of  additional  proba- 
tion officers  and  police  officers.  We  are  talking  about  those  people 
in  the  criminal  justice  system  that  deal  with  what  are  truly  crim- 
inal offenders. 

So,  anything  that  can  be  done  in  this  area  to  identify  the  poten- 
tial delinquent,  or  incorrigible,  to  divert  them  and  work  with  them, 
I  think  should  have  the  highest  priority  of  every  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Busch. 

Could  you  elaborate  on  the  school  attendance  review  board  pro- 
gram and  talk  about  the  substance  of  the  work  which  can  be  done 
with  youngsters  that  show  an  early  leaning  towards  disruptive 
behavior? 

Mr.  Busch.  Yes. 

I  think  many  times  they^  find  that  they  are  sort  of  emotionally 
handiranpod  children.  I  think  that  is  a  common  term  that  may  be 
used  today.  They  are  not  responding  to  the  normal  courses  of  school 
events  aiul  they  are  being  able  to  be  identified  earlier  by  the  teach- 
ers. They  are  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  thir  class  work,  they 
are  beginning  to  get  in  trouble. 

Tf  those  youngsters  can  be  identified  early  enough  so  that  you 
.spend  your  time  in  a  concentrated  effort  with  them,  we  would  be 
spending  money  to  help  those  youngsters  rather  than  when  they 
get  to  be  15.  put  tliem  under  the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer. 

If  we  could  save  that  dollar  and  identify  those  through  the  vari- 
ous disciplines  that  would  be  involved,  then  I  think  we  are  doing 
more  good  than  to  just  use  the  system  of  put  them  alone,  or  put 
them  -T  don't  know  what  they  call  them  now,  but  the  schools  that 
are  part-time  schools  and  that  sort  of  thing,  continuation  schools, 
and  that  tvpe. 

That  is  what  the  review  board  is  looking  for,  can  we  identify 
theso  youngsters,  and  then  we  work  with  them  specially.  Tf  you  can 
woi'k  \vith  thorn  specially,  then  we  hope  that  we  can  keep  them  out 
of  the  delinquent  areas/  or  criminal  area.  I  think  basically  that  is 
what  those  programs  really  seek  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Bi:!j..  AVliat  are  the  most  prevalent  areas  of  student  offenses, 
for  oxaniplo,  vandalism,  narcotics,  or  what? 

Afr.  Brsf'ft.  The  major  offense  that  we  are  always  confronted  with, 
witli  yoiingstors  today,  is  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Bki.t,.  That  is  the  major  one? 

Mr.  T}i'S(  tr.  That  is  always  the  major  one.  On  vandalism,  we  did 
a  siirv(\v»  it  must  have  been  about  a  year  and  a  half  or  2  yejirs  ago. 
You  know,  there  are  really  no  statistical  areas  that  accumulkte  van- 
dalism roports  because  it  may  fall  under  burglary  or  arson.  Maybe 
thev  do  things  afterwards  that  are  listed  elsewhere.  We  did  a  survey 
throtigli  the  county  here  trying  to  get  an  antivandalism  program 
goinn  and  we  found  that  it  was  running  about  $8  million  a  year, 
vandalism*  and  that  is  a  lot  of  dollars. 

Tn  thp  Compton  area,  where  thev  have  a  particularly  serious 
prohlonu  ill'' the  schools  alone  it  was  running  about  $85,000  a  month 
in  vandalism  damage. 
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Well,  if  you  start  ronvBiltng  that  into  money  that  would  be  avail- 
able, if  you  could  stop  it,  into  special  programs  for  youngst<»rs,  or 
additional  teachers  and  that  type  of  thing,  you  can  see  the  value 
that  it  would  have. 

But,  the  problem  that  we  have  today  with  the  drugs  and  alcohoi, 
which  creates  the  truancy  and  they  go  into  other  types  of  criminil 
activities. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Do  you  feel  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  program 
for  each  different  offense,  or  do  you  feel  that  it  should  Ix^  put  to- 
gether— nacotics,  T  suppose,  is  a  separati^  one. 

Mr.  BuscH.  Well,  I  think  the  ability  to  identify  the  individuals 
that  are  going  to  be  falling  into  that  sphere  of  influence,  whether 
it  is  drugs,  alcohol,  or  gang  activity,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  we  can 
identify  the  hardcore  and  1  am  sure  that  you  have  had  the  defini- 
tion of  hardcore  offender  here  today.  In  Los  Angeles  hardcore  is 
10  arrests,  five  of  which  must  hav(  been  felonies.  Well,  that  is  a 
pretty  good  record  for  a  juvenile  to  be  identified  as  hardcore.  But, 
outside  of  the  hardcore  ones,  which  T  think  are  real  discipline  prob- 
lems, and  should  be  in  a  criminal  justice  systeni  of  some  type,  or 
governmental  disciplinary  system,  it  is  the  periphery  j)eoplc  that 
you  have  to  identify.  The  earlier  you  can  identify  those  individuals 
and  divert  them,  or  put  them  into  valid  divei*sionai7  programs,  the 
greater  opporttniity  you  have,  T  think,  in  keeping  them  out  of  seri- 
ous trouble  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Hawkins? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Busch,  I  certainly  want  to  commend  you  on 
your  statement  and  particularly  that  reference  to  having  programs 
as  alternatives  to  the  system  over  which  you  have,  obviously,  such 
strong  leadership. 

May  T  ask  this?  Between  that  point  where  the  offender  becomes  a 
problem  in  the  schools,  before  that  individitai  becomes  a  part  of, 
or  goes  into  the  stream  of  the  juvenile  court  system,  is  there  any 
possibility  of  handling  those  cases  without  getting  the  individual 
involved  in  the  court  system?  Should  we  have  some  midway  point, 
or  some  program  in  between?  Obviously,  we  should  have  them  even 
before  that  point.  T  am  wondering  whether  or  not  there  are  many 
of  these  offenders  who  get  into  the  juvenile  court  system  who  might 
benefit  from  some  program  that  is  less  punitive  than  what  they  are 
now  being  exposed  to. 

Mr.  BtTscn.  Yes.  I  believe  that  is  an  area  that  should  get  the 

Eriority  in  some  of  the  prevention  programs  you  are  talking  about. 
et*s  not  get  them  into  the  system.  Let's  have  viable  programs  that 
we  should  exhaust  or  use  as  a  corrective  measure,  or  diversionary 
measure  before  they  get  into  the  system. 

Once  they  get  into  the  juvenile-criminal  justice  system^  we  are 
looking  at  offenders,  which  in  mv  opinion,  sl\ould  be  gettmg  pun- 
ished. Now,  we  are  only— T  shouidn^t  say  that  We  used  to  appear 
only  on  602's~you  know — we  have  a  lot  of  t'utm.v  names— we  do 
not  call  them  criminals,  we  do  not  charge  them  with  a  crime.  We 
say  that  they  are  delinquent  in  that  they  did  violate  a  criminal 
statute,  and  that  type  of  thing.  Now,  we  are  even  in  on  the  run- 
aways and  the  incorrigible.s*  T  do  not  think  that  a  district  attorney 
should  be  in  on  that.  T  don^t  think  a  prosecutor  belongs  in  there. 
If  It  had  something  to  do  with  criminal  misconduct,  tliey  should 
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be.  But,  this  whole  system,  as  I  say,  our  State  needs  to  clean  it  up 
within  our  State  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  things  that  should  not  be 
there  to  coincide  with  the  new  concepts  in  law.  But,  I  do  believe 
that — ^you  see,  the  probationary  depaitment  usually  gets  a  youngster 
that  has  been  arrested  by  the  police.  They  have  to  turn  them  over. 
Do  they  really  have  the  divei*sionary  programs  to  screen  those  kids 
into  without  putting  them  into  the  system?  I  say  they  don%  and 
that  is  whore  the  Congress  should  be  paying  attention. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  there  is  not  much  choice,  let*s  say,  to  a  police 
officer.  And,  there  is  not  very  much  choice  to  the  juvenile  court 
jud^e.  At  th«^  present  time  there  just  is  not  any  alternative  program 
available*  — 

Mr.  BuscH.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  sufficient  proven  pro* 

frams  available.  I  think  that  there  certainly  can  be  those  programs, 
think  they  can  be  created.  The  problem  is  the  dollar.  They  need 
to  have  to  be  isupported,  I  think,  oy  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  Federal  assistance 
is  absolutely  needed  if  we  are  to  have  such  programs? 
Mr,  BuscH.  I  certainly  believe  so. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  I  certainly  wish  to  commend  you* 
Mr.  BrscH.  May  I  say  I  have  a  federally  supported  program  and 
I  am  glad'  to       rhat  you  invited  Olivia  Mitchell  from  our  staff* 
Th'At  IS  a  federally  funded  program.  She  works  with  the  youth. 
Acquanetta  Harrison  is  on  my  staff  as  a  paid  student  advisor  and 
Mr.  David  Brown,  It  is  a  great  program  and  it  would  not  even  be 
in  existence  if  it  was  not  for  model  neighborhood  cities.  We  have  to 
fight  like  hell  to  keep  it. 

Mr*  BELii.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions,  Mr.  Busch,  as  to  where 
you  feel,  in  this  field,  is  the  best  place  that  could  do  the  most  rood 
with  Federal  funds  if  this  were  desirable? 

Mr.  BuscH.  Yes.  1  have  indicated  that  I  think  it  is  programs  that 
would  help  identify  the  emotionally  handicapped  youngster  that 
we  know  will  potentially  end  up  in  some  type  of  delinquency  and 
to  give  viable  substance  and  moneys  to  programs  that  would  deal 
with  those  individuals  on  a— rather  than  on  a  wholesale  basis,  on  a 
closer  to  1  to  1  basis  as  best  you  could. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Busch  for  your  fine 
presentation*  It  is  very  helpful  to  us. 
Mr.  BtJSCH.  Thank  you* 

Mr.  Bkll.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Kenneth  Kirkpatrick. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has  served  as  Los  Angeles  County  chief  jjroba- 
tion  officer  since  1968.  It  is  the  largest  probation  department  in  the 
United  States. 

Joining  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  from  the  Department  are  Dr.  Alfred 
Parsell  

Mr,  KtftKPATHTCK.  Congressman  BelK  he  is  not  here.  He  was  un* 
able  to  make  it.  This  is  Dr.  Totschek.  who  is  a  Research  Consultant 
in  our  Department. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Dr.  Totschek? 

Mr.  KtHKPATntcK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BfiLL.  And  then  Mr.  Thomas  Meek,^. 

Mr.  KiRKi^ATRtcK.  Mr.  Meeks  did  not  make  it  either.  We  have 
two  of  these  meetings  going  today,  Mr*  Congressman*  We  are 
dividing  up. 

'\  . 
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Mr.  TimA.  Tlmnk  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mr. 
Totschek.  *  .  i  • 

Would  you  like  to  present  your  stateinont?  It  will  be  placed  ni 
the  rccot  <i,  and  if  you  want  to  summarize,  that^  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  KmurATOic  I  would  like  to  summarize  and  wc  do  have  a 
written  statement,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  will  be  submitted. 

Mr.  Bell.  Without  objection,  tluit  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  IviuKPATHic  K.  Very  well. 

[Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  prepared  statement  follows;] 

PKKPAKKi)  Statement  of  Kennlth  E.  Kikkpatrick,  Chief  PiM)BArioN  Officer. 
Los  AiNOELEs  County.  Probation  Department 

The  LoH  Angele-s  County  Probation  Department,  like  all  probation  and  correc- 
tions agencioH  and  a8  an  integral  part  of  the  total  Justice  system,  ha.s  always 
had  a  deep  concern  for  all  the  problems  involved  In  the  prevention  and  control 
of  Juvenile  delimjueney  and  crime.  This,  of  course,  includes  the  acting-out 
youngster  whose  behavior,  for  whatever  reasons,  may  be  characterized  as  over- 
aggressive,  destructive,  or  violent  and  which  often  may  be  directed  towards  other 
persons  in  ways  that  are  actually  or  potentially  threatening  to  the  safely  and 
lives  of  such  pers:)ns. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  schooUj,  as  a  major  community  and  .societal  resource 
for  education  and  youth  development,  are  a  natural  environment  for  the  iK)tential 
occurrence  of  such  anti-social  and  anti-person  behavior.  We  are  also  aware,  from 
our  own  perspective,  that  most  of  the  more  serious  juvenile  offenders  against 
school  property  and  personnel  will  be  referred  to  us.  and  will  wind  up  on  our 
caseloads  or  in  our  forestry  campus— and  that  a  number  of  those  already  In  our 
charge  are  still  in  the  schools  and  may  be  Involved  In  further  behavior  of  a 
disruptive  or  violent  nature. 

It  is  from  this  iH»r8pectlve  that  we  woidd  like  to  develop  our  remarks  today. 
First,  as  the  county  agency  primarily  responsible  for  Investigation,  diagnosis, 
supervision,  and  rehabilitation  of  all  juveniles  with  behavior  problems  of  a  suf- 
ficiently serious  nature  that  they  are  referred  to  us.  we  would  like  to  put 
together  a  brief  overview  of  the  total  County  situation  with  regard  to  problem 
juveniles  and  juveniles  with  problems.  Secondly,  we  shall  focus  a  little  more 
In  depth  on  those  juveniles  In  this  popidatlon  whose  behavior  can  be  characterized 
either  as  violent  or  violence-prone.  Thirdly,  and  within  the  constraints  of  the 
limited  data  available  to  us  at  this  time,  we  will  review  certain  characteristics 
of  those  inchnUMl  in  our  probation  population— both  violent  and  non-violent— and 
endeavor  to  make  some  coiuparisons  and  develop  potential  trend  lines.  Finally, 
we  shall  describe  briefly  some  of  the  programs  currently  underway  or  under 
development  with  the  Probation  Department  which  are  six*cifically  directed 
towards  the  control  and  treatment  of  the  violent  youngster,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  those  pr(»graias  that  relate  most  directly  to  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  violence  In  the  schools. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  thljs  Is  a  preliminary  and  inconuilete  report.  The 
*  Probation  Department  at  this  very  time  is  In  the  midst  of  a  more  comprehensive 
survey  of  all  juveniles  known  to  us  during  the  last  four  months  of  1073. 
and  will  perform  additional  analysis  of  those  whose  offen>;es  laay  be  defined  as 
violent  and  which  occurred  on  school  grounds  and  were  directed  against  school 
personnel.  The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  available  early  In  April.  The 
preview  we  are  able  to  give  you  today  Is  based  on  very  general  d^^^a  drawn 
from  our  own  central  Information  system,  supplemented  by  other  data  shared 
with  us  by  both  City  and  County  school  systems. 

To  start  with,  we  have  prepared  a  chart  (Figure  1)  to  suiainarlsse  the  flow 
from  the  occurrence  of  an  Incident,  through  school  and  law  enforcement  action, 
into  Proliatlon  Department  action  and  up  to,  but  not  liicludltig,  Juvenile  Court 
action  and  disposition.  We  do  not,  as  yet,  have  data  available  In  the  appropriate 
format  for  the  latter,  but  plan  to  work  with  the  Juvenile  Courts  to  develop  this. 
The  Importatice  of  viewing  the  problem  In  this  total  persiK»ctIve  become,s  evident 
when  It  Is  reallssed  that  the  link  between  the  schools  atid  the  Probation  Depart- 
tiient  and  the  Courts  Is  alnmst  always  the  law  enforcement  agency,  at  least  la 
so  far  US  Incidents  of  violence  are  concerned.  It  also  points  up  dramatically 
the  •'falbouf*  at  cases  at  each  /itage  In  the  flow. 
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For  example*  we  have  reports  from  the  Los  Angeles  Countj^  Superintendent 
of  Schools  on  the  number  of  lnel<jent8  retwrtecl  by  each  County  School  District 
(Including  Lo8  Angeles  City  S  pools)  for  the  September  through  December, 
time  period.  However,  we  have  to  recognise  that  these  data  reflect  only 
the  amount  of  violence  that  fs  reported  to  schoot  authorities.  The  nejtt  screen  Is 
that  which  determines  which  of  those  incidents  known  to  school  authorities  will 
be  roported  to  the  police* 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  We  move  from  an  Incldent^based  orientation  to  one  that 
Is  p©rson*orlented.  A  primary  task  of  the  police,  after  verifying  the  occurrence 
of  the  Incident,  Is  to  Identify  the  person  or  persons  responsible.  They  may  not  be 
able  to  do  so.  They  may  find  that  their  suspects  are  i^dults,  rather  than  Juveniles, 
which  means  that  the  Probation  Depaftnient  does  not  become  dlrectl  Involved* 
at  least  at  this  stage.  If  the  suspects  are  juveniles,  and  If  the  police  do  not 
counsel  and  release  them  or  take  other  action,  then  the  Juvenile  suspects  will  be 
referred  bp  the  poUee  to  the  Probation  Departfnent  If  the  Probation  Department 
deiemlnes  that  the  alleged  offense  Is  of  sufficient  gravity  and  that  the  available 
evidence  Is  adequate,  then  a  formal  i)etltlon  will  be  filed  remanding  the  juvenile 
to  the  Juvenile  Court  for  adjudication  and  disposition  proceedings. 
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In  our  efforts  to  follow  thin  flow  and  to  Analyze  the  events  at  each  major 
stage,  we  have  been  neverely  handicapped  by  the  current  paucity  of  reliable 
datu  In  the  whole  area  of  school  violence.  The  magnitude  of  this  daUi  problem 
is  the  subject  of  the  table  In  Figure  2.  As  revealed  here,  the  only  hard  data 
on  school  violence  available  to  us  in  preparing  this  presentation  a<'e  those 
compiled  by  Los  Angeles  County  Schools  for  the  September  through  December, 
1973,  time  period,  This  count  shows  105  reported  incidents  of  violence  of  which 
108  are  actual  assaults  on  persons  and  87  are  for  possession  of  deadly  weapons. 
These  data,  of  course,  reflect  only  that  amount  of  violence  reported  to  and 
known  by  school  authorities  and  they  are  not  broken  down  to  show  the  incidence 
of  each  of  the  eleven  violent  offenses  identified  In  our  forthcoming  analysis. 
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Klgtire  2  further  shows  that  we  have  available  to  us  no  data  as  to  numbers 
and  kinds  of  violent  incidents  repotted  to  the  police,  nor  do  we  iuive  any  county^ 
wide  data  relating  to  the  activities  of  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  the  Proba^ 
tion  Department  we  do  not  now  have  any  organized  body  of  data  relatlnfif  to 
school  violen^*o  but,  as  noted,  we  do  have  a  survey  under  way  at  present  whlvh 
will  provide  us  with  such  data* 

However,  recognizing  that  school  violence  is  a  subject  of  Juvenile  violence 

!eneraliy»  we  are  able  to  use  our  existing  data  to  get  a  broad  picture  of  the 
uvenlle  violence  situation  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  some  indication  of  proba^ 
tion  extH^rience  In  coping  with  it.  As  shown  in  the  tai)le  in  Figure  3,  nearly 
20.000  total  referrals  were  made  to  probation  during  the  time  period  under 
consideration.  Of  these.  8B  i>c»rcent  were  for  sucli  non*vioient  offenses  as  burglary* 
drug-related  offenses,  petty  theft,  transiency,  runaway,  violation  of  curfew,  and 
other  minor  offenses.  The  t^robatlon  Department  tiled  petitions  with  the  Juvenile 
Court  against  half  of  the  Juveniles  referred  to  It  for  such  non*vlolettt  allegations. 
An  additional  lt%  were  handled  within  the  Department  by  being  i)laced  on 
Ittfofmal  probation  under  W.tC.  664. 
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In  contrast  of  the  Jtivonlles  referred  for  the  11  violent  or  violent-type  offenses 
(17%  of  the  total),  82%  had  petitions  Hied  against  them  with  the  Juvenile  Court, 
and  only  7%  were  placed  on  Informal  probation.  Figure  8  further  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  violent  cases  for  each  of  the  11  offenses  Included  In  our  deflnltlon, 

FIGURE  a.-SUMMARY  OF  REFERRALS  AND  OPO  DISPOSITIONS;  SEPTEMBER  TO  DECEMBER  1973 
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FIGURE  4.-14  MOST  FREQUENT  REFERRALS  TO  PROBATION  ARRANGED  BY  PERCENT  OF  PETITIONS  FILED; 
M  SEPTEMBER  TO  DECEMBER  1973 
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A  aomowhrtt  different  perspective  on  this  distribution  Is  shown  In  the  table 
In  Figure  4.  Mere  our  data  have  been  arranged  to  show  the  relationship  between 
(1)  the  14  most  freauent  referrals  to  probation,  and  (2)  the  proportion  of 
petltlotijs  filed  for  each  of  the  14  reasons  for  referral.  In  this  table  the  referral  rea* 
sons  have  been  ordered  In  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  petition  filings  for  each. 
Thus,  robbery  ranks  highest  In  proportion  of  petitions  filed  for  all  robbery  refer- 
rals (91%),  but  ranks  only  slxtn  In  terms  of  total  number  of  referrals  received, 
it,  together  with  assault  with  deadly  weapon,  battery,  and  possession  of  danger* 
ous  weapons— all  of  actual  or  potential  violent  nature— are  the  top  four  in 
petitions  filings.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  is  among  the  top  four  In  terms  of 
number  of  referrals  received.  It  Is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  none  of  the  remain- 
ing seven  violent-type  offenses  even  makes  it  into  the  top  14  referral^  which 
account  for  more  than  3  out  of  4  referrals  made  to  probation.  The  four  that  do, 
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account  for  lesH  than  16%  of  all  referrals  and  all  have  high  rates  of  petition 

**Further  Insight  into  probation  practices  In  handling  juveniles  may  be  obtained 
by  examining  the  use  of  detention  following  arrest*  Customary  police  proce* 
dure  for  handling  Juveniles  arretted  on  chin^'es  Involving  violence  Is  to  bring 
them  to  the  Probation  Department's  Intake  ani  Detention  Control  (IDC)  office 
at  Juvenile  Hall.  The  table  In  Figure  5  assembles  data  showing  the  total  number 
of  juveniles  referred  to  probation,  the  number  physically  turned  over  to  IDC, 
and  the  number  of  admissions  to  Juvenile  Hall.  These  totals  have  been  further 
broken  down  to  show  this  distribution  In  terms  of  live  group/s  of  violent-type 
offenses.  It  will  be  noted  that  71%  of  the  referrals  for  these  offenses  were  brought 
to  IDC.  An  analysis  of  Juvenile  Hall  admissions  data  shows  that  over  77%  of 
these  juveniles  were  detained  in  the  Hall,  All  Juveniles  referred  for  homicide  were 
brought  to  IDC  and  admitted  to  Juvenile  Hall. 

These  data  reveal  how  the  Probation  Department  Implements  Its  policies 
for  dealing  with  Juvenile  violence.  Although  the  survey  of  school  violence  is  now 
In  prokteas,  tliere  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  findings  for  the  schools  will  not 
differ  appreciably  from  the  re|M)rted  findings  on  all  Juvenile  violence.  A  survey 
of  Department  recordju  concerning  students  expelled  from  the  Los  Angeles  City 
schools  api)ears  to  corroborate  this  hypothesis. 

FIGURE  5.-DE1ENTI0N  PRACTICES  FOR  VIOLENT  OFFENSES;  SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER,  1973 
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*  Bisad  on  proportion  of  Juvanlia  Hall  admissions  refarrad  by  polica. 

The  Los  Angeles  Cities  Schools  furnished  the  Probation  Department  with  a 
list  of  the  134  students  who  were  expelled  during  the  1972-?3  school  year*  Figure 
6  showjtt  that  78%  were  expelled  for  violent  offenses  Involving  assault  or  the 
possession  of  deadly  weapons.  The  remainder  of  the  expulsions  were  for  narcotics 
offenses 

Taking  a  closer  look  at  the  110  students  expelled  for  violent  offenses  we  note 
(Figure  7)  that  the  Probation  Department  received  referrals  for  two-thirds  of 
these  offenses.  Either  the  schools  or  the  law  enforcement  agencies  apparently 
felt  that  there  was  not  sufficient  cause  for  a  referral  In  36  cases  of  assault  and 
weapons  posse;^slon.  .         ^,    mA    ^  * 

Intel estlngly  enough,  the  Probation  Department  action  on  the  74  refermls 
Is  aultc  similar  to  Its  action  on  the  3387  referrals  for  violent  offenses  during 
September  through  December  1973*  Figure  8  demonstrates  the  closeness  of  this 
relationship.  In  both  Instances,  the  Department  had  the  same  percentage  of  peti- 
tions filed  tind  cases  held  In  abeyance*  There  Is  only  a  2%  difference  In  the 
number  of  cases  placed  on  Informal  probation.     .        ^   ^  ,  „     ^«  # 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  Juvenile  Index  In  the  Central  Becord^j  of  the 
Probation  Department  (Figure  9)  revealed  that  74%  of  the  referrals  were  placed 
on  probfttloti  either  In  their  own  homes  or  removed  from  the  conimunlty  trhough 
placement  In  private  or  Probation  facilities*  Another  7%  were  sent  to  CYA, 
and  6%  were  placed  under  Informal  probation  In  conformance  ^nth  Section  fm 
of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code.  It  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  action 
taken  on  nearly  10%  of  the  cases  from  the  limited  Information  In  Central  Index. 
An  Iti^lepth  review  of  the  case  files  could  not  be  completed  In  time  for  this  report. 
Because  the  sample  Is  so  small,  It  Is  not  appropriate  to  simply  pro*rate  these 
cases  among  the  known  categories.  In  fact,  some  of  these  cases  may  «tlll  be 
pending  In  the  courts. 
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Figure  6 
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FIGURE  i-PROBATION  ACTION  ON  74  REFERRALS  FOR  VIOLENT  OFFENSE  COMPARED  WITH  OVERALL  ACTION 

ON  VIOLENT  OFFENSES 
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FIGURE  9.~PR0BATI0N  STATUS  OF  74  REFERRALS  FOR  VIOLENT  OFFENSES  AFTER  DATE  OF  EXPULSION 
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We  also  examined  our  files  to  see  whether  there  was  a  probatiou  record  for 
auy  of  the  30  expelled  students  who  were  not  referred  to  probation  for  their 
violent  offense*  Figure  10  shows  that  more  than  a  third  had  uo  probation  record 
and  only  one  had  been  referred  for  a  non-violent  oftense  during  the  1972-73  school 
year.  His  case  was  closed  by  the  investigating  DPO. 

The  remaining  two-thirds  are  known  to  the  Probation  Department*  Five  of 
those  expelled  had  terminated  their  probation  prior  to  the  time  of  expulsion, 
and  another  twelve  were  on  probation  at  that  time.  Since  the  time  of  expulsion, 
six  otheii)  have  been  placed  on  probation  for  other  non-vloletit  offenses* 

We  recognize  that  schools  are  a  major  community  and  80(*ietal  resource  for 
education  and  development  Schools  provide  a  natural  environment  for  the 
potential  occurrence  of  anti-social  and  anti-person  behavior*  In  our  program 
development  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  school  problems  through  various 
programs  in  which  the  Probation  Department  is  active : 

t>ROBATI0N-SCH0OL  UAISON  PBOQRAM 

Probation  Officers  who  are  assigned  to  this  program  have  a  maxinuitu  of  25 
school^related  problem  cases*  They  maintain  a  close  functional  relationship 
with  school  personnel.  The  Probation  Officer  provides  immediate  response  to 
problem  situations  on  campus.  He  provides  on-the-siK>t  counseling  service  to 
distutbed  youngsters^  facilitates  school  referrals  to  Probation  or  diverts  them 
to  other  programs^  and  provides  consultant  and  informal  service  to  sciiool 
perfr^nnel.  Our  Department  provides  Supervising  Deputy  Probation  Officers, 
Deputy  Probation  Officers,  and  clerical  staff  to  this  function. 

We  are  operating  in  schools  with  serious  violence  problems  and  gang  prob- 
lems.  Currently  we  have  staff  working  in  Washington,  Crenshaw,  Dorsey, 
Locke,  Jordan,  T^reeniont,  and  Dominguez  High  Schools* 

Our  staff  in  Junior  High  Schools  are  assigned  to  Henry  Clay,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Qomper^,  Markham,  Bethune,  Roosevelt,  and  whaley* 
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Figure  10 
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Prepared  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Probation  Department  for  pre- 
sentation at  a  Special  Board  Meeting  on  Community  and  School  Vio- 
lence of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  Schocl  District i  March  25 t  197^ • 

PIlOBATION  DRPAKTMBIfT*8  COMMtTlflTY  DAY  OAHE  CifcWTBB 

In  moat  cases,  young  people  who  participate  In  the  Probation  Department's 
Community  Day  Care  Center  have  histories  of  being  behavior  problems  to 
the  public  school  system.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  refused  reentry  into 
the  school  system  and  often  are  potential  or  actual  school  dropouts. 

Our  nine  Community  Day  Care  Centers  operate  Monday  through  Friday  and 
serve  180  youngsters.  From  8  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  the  youngsters  are  Involved 
In  remedial  education  and  counseling  programs.  Teachers  from  tm  Angeles 
County  Special  Schools  and  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  conduct  the  classroom 
portion  of  the  program.  Two  Deputy  Probation  Officers  at  each  site  offer  the 
youngsters  and  their  families  individual  and  group  counseling.  The  program 
Is  enriched  by  volunteers  from  the  community,  along  with  student  volunteers 
fr'tm  VBGt  UCLA,  Long  Beach,  and  other  universities.  At  noon,  a  hot,  whole 
some  meal  Is  served.  This  program  diverts  180  potential  school  Problems  from 
the  public  school  system. 

JDvRNttfi  Rtfirr.aRAt  and  Rtfisouncfe:  b£vi».oi»MisNt  pftojisot 

in  Norwalk,  the  Juvenile  Referral  and  Resource  Development  Project  In- 
Immedlate  Intake  and  detention  control  service.  This  program  has  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  having  Probation  Officers  who  are  knowledgeable  about  youngsters 
In  the  community  and  who  can  establish  liaison  relationships  with  the  Police, 
the  community  and  the  schools. 
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POIJCK-FftOBATION  TEAM 

In  Torrance,  a  Probation  Officer  works  with  a  Police  team  (luring  an  8- 
hour  shift  on  a  regular  hanls.  This  Police-Probation  team  emphasizes  In-depth 
investigation  to  Improve  screening  ability  and  referral  to  community  resources 
when  appropriate.  Again,  this  team  has  developed  close  working  relationships 
with  the  schools  and  the  community. 

PODIS  (PREVENTION  OF  DELINQUENCY  THROUGH  INTENSIVE  BUPBRVI8I0N) 

PODIS  deals  with  pre-delluquent  minors  under  001  of  the  Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code.  Minors  are  referred  to  this  progrjim  for  truancy  and  other 
pre-dellnquent  Infractions.  The  target  area  Is  San  Gabriel.  Parents,  school 
and  Police  authorities  are  making  extensive  us<»  of  the  program. 

The  project  Includes  6  Deputy  Probation  Officers  4  Sr.  Community 
Workers,  1  Sui)ervl8lng  Deputy  Probation  Officer  and  clerical  support.  Bach 
PODIS  Deputy  Probation  Officer  has  a  maximum  of  30  cases.  Staff  are  re- 
ceiving ongoing  training  In  Individual  and  family  cr^sgwork  methndR. 

FAMILY  TREATMENT  PROGRAM — CRENSHAW  COMMUNITY 

This  program  is  designed  for  youngsters  who  are  In  conflict  with  school 
authorities,  their  families  and  the  community.  The  program  is  located  In  a  pre- 
domlnantly  Black  community  served  by  the  Crenshaw  Area  Offlc^an  area 
of  high  crime  and  delinquency. 

Tralneil  Probation  Officers  conduct  family  treatment  sessions  at  the  Center 
according  to  the  family  needs.  As  part  of  the  project's  efforts  to  work  more 
closely  with  the  community  schools,  4  graduate  students  In  social  work,  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  family  treatment  specialists,  are  providing  counsel- 
ing to  students  at  the  Twenty-fourth  Street  Elementary  School.  Additionally, 
his  team  provides  consultant  services  to  teachers  and  administrators.  Following 
evaluation  and  treatment,  the  family  treatment  services  are  terminated,  or 
the  family  Is  referred  to  other  probation  services  or  to  other  community 
services  for  continued  treatment 

OS  COMPADREB  (DIAC)  PROGRAM 

The  Los  Compadres  Program  serves  the  predominantly  Mexican-American 
community  of  El  Sereno  and  Lincoln  Heights.  Approximately  300  youths  in- 
volved in  the  early  stages  of  delinquent  careers  receive  services  from  this 
program  each  year. 

Project  staflf  work  very  closely  with  9  neighborhood  schools— 3  high  schools, 
3  Junior  high  schools,  3  elementary  schools— In  the  El  Sereno  and  Lincoln 
Heights  district.  Deputy  Probation  Officers  and  Community  Workers  selected 
for  their  skills  are  assigned  the  responsibility  of  working  closely  with  these 
schools  In  an  effort  to  prevent  problems  and  provide  services  to  students  who 
are  having  difficulty  In  adjusting  to  the  schoors  program, 

POLICE-PROBATION  UNIT— POMONA 

Six  Deputy  Probation  Officers  and  3  Community  Workers  are  stationed  In 
3  Police  Stations  In  the  Pomona  area— Qlendora,  Claremont,  and  Covlna.  A 
major  thrust  of  this  program  Is  diversion, 

1'he  Community  Workers  In  the  program  function  as  school  liaison  personnel 
and  are  In  and  out  of  the  neighboring  schools  dally.  The  staff  In  the  Police- 
Probation  Unit  assist  school  personnel,  check  on  schoyl  attendance  of  pro- 
bationers and  develop  a  close  working  relationship  between  the  schools,  Police, 
and  the  community. 

rOOTHitL  INTEROBPT 

This  program  Includes  4  Deputy  Probation  Officers  who  are  housed  In  a 
Pasadena  Police  Station.  These  Probation  Officers  work  with  0  Police  Stations 
and  2  Sheriffs  Stations  In  the  Northeast  section  of  Los  Angeles,  Their  services 
are  available  7  days  a  week,  16  hours  a  day.  Including  Saturday,  Sunday  and 
holidays.  ^  .    .  .  . 

Probation  Officers  from  this  program  aRslst  the  Police  In  determining  whether 
or  not  a  youngster  should  be  detained.  They  often  make  available  crisis  cotittsel- 
Ing  for  youngsters  and  their  parents.  This  program,  like  many  of  the  others, 
feature  close  relationships  with  the  Police,  the  community  and  the  schools. 
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77 rn  BTRRITr  POLICE-PROBATION  PROGRAM 

Our  Department  has  asigned  a  Deputy  Probation  Officer  in  the  77th  Street 
Station,  an  area  of  high  crime  and  violence.  This  OfBcer  works  with  the  Polico 
and  our  School  Liai/son  Officers  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  youngster 
who  has  conuultted  an  infraction  should  be  detained  or  referred  to  other  com- 
munity resources. 

lihese  innovative  programs  provide  a  web  of  infonnation  which  is  shared 
with  appropriate  persons  in  the  community,  schools,  and  other  juvenile  Justice 
agencies. 

PROBATION  CAMPS 

The  Probation  Department  o|)erates  9  camps.  These  camps  have  si)ecial  pro- 
grams which  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  varying  or  constantly  changing 
needs  of  the  boys  placed  there. 

The  junior  camps  all  have  full-time  school  programs,  emphasizing  remedial 
education  to  lessen  the  education  deficiency  which  is  chirr^.cteristic  of  camp 
boys. 

The  senior  camps  emphasize  work  training.  Some  have  fulltime  work  pro- 
grams, together  with  part-time  (evening)  school  programs.  Others  are  orien- 
tated to  teach  more  S|)eciflc  vocational  skills  such  as  welding  and  auto  repair. 
For  senior-agb  boys  who  are  still  academically  oriented  or  who  are  physically 
unable  to  participate  in  full-time  work  schedules,  we  have  programs  which 
provide  a  half-time  school — half-time  work  program. 

CAMPS  INTENSIVE  AFTERCARE  PROGRAM 

The  Camps  Intensive  Aftercare  Program  was  leveloped  by  the  Camps  and 
Schools  Division  of  the  Probation  Dei)artment  in  response  to  an  identified 
need  to  provide  intensive  followup  services  to  juveniles  completing  the  camp 
program.  In  designing  the  Aftercare  program,  recognition  has  been  given  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  boy  leaves  the  structured  oamp  environment,  he  is  most 
in  need  of  intensive  support  and  assistance  in  making  a  healthy  adjustment  to 
family,  school,  job  and  the  community. 

LAS  PALMAB  SCHOOL  FOR  QIRtB 

Las  Palmas  School  for  Olrls  serves  100  delinquent  girls,  ages  13  to  18,  who 
are  wards  of  the  juvenile  c*ourt.  The  educational  program  Is  provided  by  the 
S|)ec<al  Schools  Division  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  A  fully 
accr€  .lited  program  for  grades  8  to  12  is  primarily  academic,  but  2  vocational 
courses  are  offered — home-making  and  business  training.  Psychiatrists  and 
Clinical  Psychologists  provide  individual  and  group  treatment  and  consult 
with  staff.  Olrls  at  Las  Palmas  have  been  involved  In  the  complete  range  of 
delinquent  behavior.  Most  have  had  serious  school  problems  and  many  have 
been  expetle<l  from  school. 

Girls  engage  In  a  wide  variety  of  activities  In  after-school  or  evening  hours. 
These  activities  include  creative  writing,  jazz  groups,  drama,  arts  and  crafts^ 
swimming,  etc.  Las  Palmas  includes  an  Aftercrre  Program. 

LATHROP  HALL  PHOOBAM 

The  Lathrop  Hall  Program,  administered  by  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Probation  Department,  Is  designed  to  acompllsh  the  rapid 
rehabilitation  of  minors  whose  behavior  precludes  their  living  at  home*  The 
program  is  staffed  by  medical  personnel.  The  innovative  classification  "Nurse* 
Counselor**  was  developed  in  the  Lathrop  Hall  Program.  "Runaway"  Is  a 
conmion  delinquent  behavior  problem  of  girls  who  are  in  residence  In  this 
program.  School  behavior  and  attendance  were  cited  as  the  girls'  principal 
problem  areas. 

Sf ATEMENf  OF  OHNETH  K  KI&mtEICK,  CHIEF  PlU)SAfIOir 
OVnC&%  LOS  ANOBLES  COtJUTY,  FROBAflOU  DlFARTMEHT; 
ACCOMFAKIED  Bt  ROBEBf  TOTSCHEK,  RESEAROH  COHSULTAHf 

Mr.  KittKPATRtcK.  Let  me  indicate,  first,  that  as  my  friend  Mr, 
Joe  Bnsch  just  testified  and  I  tntst  that  he  indicated  that  we  con- 
sider the  juvenile  justice  system  in  Las  Angeles  County  at  least  and 
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it  should  be  everywhere^  a  system  made  up  of  all  of  the  agencies 
that  deal  with  iuveniles  that  are  coming  to  our  particular  attention 
and  in  this  couji^^y  we  have  carried  out  that  kind  of  coordination 
and  commmucation  through  monthly  meetings  of  the  chief  of  police 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  sheriff  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  district  attorney,  the  presiding  judges  of  the  superior 
court,  ojf  the  municipal  courts,  the  director  of  the  California  Youth 
Authority  who  also  have  youth  on  parole  in  this  particular  com- 
munity, the  president  of  the  bar  asvsociation  and  various  other 
people  who  are  directly  involved  in  terms  of  carrying  out  the  juve- 
nile justice  system  of  this  particular  community* 

Just  to  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  sum- 
marizing that,  this  year  there  will  be  aoont  100,000  youths  that  will 
be  arrested  in  this  particular  community.  About  50,000  of  them  will 
be  referred  to  the  probation  department  for  some  type  of  service. 
More  than  three  out  of  four  of  those  particular  youngsters  will  be 
referred  to  the  probation  department  for  the  first  time.  Additionally, 
about  15  percent  will  be  tor  the  second  time  and  the  remainder 
would  be  lor  the  3d  or  more  time  that  are  coming  to  our  attention. 

At  any  one  time  under  the  probation  department's  responsibilities 
are  about  2,700  children  in  placement*  This  is  about  IfiOO  children 
in  our  own  institutions,  our  boy^s  camp,  and  schools.  Our  two  girl's 
schools  and  private  placement' in  agency  institutions,  foster  homes 
and  group  homes.  We  have,  in  preparation  for  this  and  additional 
hearings,  actually  studied  the  incidents  of  juvenile  violence  or  se- 
rious acting  out  behavior  resulting  in  violent  behavior  for  the  period 
September  through  December  of  this  last  yeaar.  During  that  period 
of  time  we  had  20,000  voungsters  referred  to  the  probation  depart- 
ment and  83  percent  or  those,  something  over  16,000  plus  were  for 
nonviolent  kind  of  offenses  that  would  be  drug  related  offenses  down 
through  perhaps  curfew,  incorrigibility,  and  so  forth.  In  those  in- 
stances, 60  percent  of  those  youngsters,  16,000  plus,  were  actually 
brought  into  the  juvenile  justice  system.  The  remainder  were  either 
placM  on  voluntary  probation  under  a  provision  of  our  Welfare 
Institution  Code,  section  6.54,  which  allows  the  probation  depart- 
ment to  provide  voluntary  supervision.  That  was  in  17  percent  of 
the  cases.  The  remaining  33  pei-cent  were  diverted  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. These  would  be.  the  less  serious  kinds  of  cases  that  would  not 
represent  any  kind  of  serious  danger  to  the  community ;  17  percent 
of  those  youngsters  who  committed  violent  offenses  were  brought 
into — 83  percent  of  those  17  were  brought  into  the  system  itself 
and  brought  before  the  iuvenile  court. 

We  feel  very  definitely  that  in  those  kinds  of  serious  offenses 
involving  violence,  use  of  weapons  and  so  foHh  that  we  should  bring 
those  particular  youngstei*s  before  the  juvenile  court  for  some  kind 
of  disposition. 

Out  of  that  group  a  number  were  removed  from  the  community, 
as  T  mentioned  before,  into  our  camps,  our  schools,  private  institu- 
tions, and  so  forth. 

We  have  a  number  of  programs  that  (1)  we  can  divert  children 
out  of  the  system,  those  that  are  less  serious.  To  show  the  coopera- 
tion and  coordination,  the  probation  department  provided  some 
$883  last  year  to  14  different  police  agencies  to  develop  a  diversion 
program  in  this  community.  That  included  funding  of  some  $200,000 
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to  the  slieriff  for  his  diversion  program^  just  sliffhtlv  less  than 
$200,000  to  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  for  the  development 
of  a  fireman^s  counseling  program  that  perhaps  you  have  heard 
about  m  which  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  was  able  to 
divert  some  of  their  first  offenders  and  so  forth  into  a  counseling 
program  with  some  of  the  onduty  firemen  who  have  training  under 
the  Grant.  So^  we  do  have  that  kind  of  resource  that  is  available 
to  our  police  agencies  and  a  good  number  are  really  being  diverted 
by  the  law  enforcement  group. 

The  Probation  Department  itself  provides  a  number  of  programs. 
One  is  what  we  call  our  School  Liaison  program  where  we  have 
deputy  probation  officers  who  are  actually  officed,  in  many  instances, 
in  the  inner-city  schools  where  they  carry  caseloads  of  25  young- 
sters who  are  on  probation,  but  who  are  also  available  to  the  school 
for  consultation  or  helping  in  situations  where  we  may  be  getting 
some  kind  of  conflict  starting  where  our  probation  officers  know  the 
kids  and  are  able  to  move  in  and  there  are  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  they  have  prevented  some  kind  of  serious  acting  out  be- 
havior, or  violent  behavior. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  only  12  of  those  particular  kinds  of 
officers  budgeted.  We  feel  that  that  is  a  very  viable  program  and 
that  it  would  be  very  helpful  in  getting  additional  funding  for 
that  kind  of  service. 

The  Probation  Department  also  operates  nine  community  day 
centers.  We  call  this  our  Halfway  Inn  kind  of  program.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  institutionalizing  the  youngster,  he  is  picked  up 
or  brought  in  by  his  parents  to  a  center  either  in  the  YlVfCA  or 
wherever  we  lease  the  facilities  and  there  he  is  under  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  two  trained  deputy  probation  officers  and 
a  remedial  school  teacher.  He  has  a  program  that  begins  at  8  or  8 :30 
\n  the  morning  and  goes  throujafh  tmtil  5  in  the  afternoon.  He  has 
been  given  the  kind  of  supervision  so  that  if  that  youngster  does 
not  show  up  at  the  day  center  when  he  should,  or  he  is  not  on  the 
corner  where  he  is  to  he  picked  up,  we  have  a  probation  officer  that 
will  be  knocking  on  his  door  wihin  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  find  out  why. 

We  operate  nine  o^  those  kinds  of  programs.  We  are  operating 
a  Juvenile  Referral  and  Resource  Development  program  with  the 
County  Sheriff  where  we  have  a  deputy  probation  officer  in  one  of 
the  Sheriff's— in  the  Norwalk  Sheriff's  Station  where  they  can  de- 
velop resources  in  the  community  for  diversion  or  referrals  of 
youngsters  in  trouble. 

We  have  police  probation  diversion  teams  in  some  police  agencies 
where  we  have  a  team,  in  some  instances,  of  a  male  and  a  lemale 
probation  officer  working  in  the  police  station  interviewing  the 
youngsters.  Where  they  can  be  handled  without  bringing  them  into 
the  System,  we  do.  Where  there  is  a  serious  kind  of  offense,  they 
have  the  authority  to  actually  do  the  intake,  bring  the  youngster, 
file  the  petition  in  court  and  bring  them  to  them. 

Let  me  hurriedly  go,  because  T  know  time  is  going. 

We  operate  several  family  treatment  programs  where  we  are  work- 
ing with  the  family.  We  have  a  24  hour  answering  service  where 
we  can  do  crisis  intervention.  Where  a  major  problem  develops 
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within  the  family  we  are  able  to  move  out  and  handle  that  situation 
and  see  if  we  can  head  off  a  major  crisis. 

Lot  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that  in  this  whole  area,  as  I  see  it, 
the  long  range  answer  has  to  move  back  into  prevention.  If  you  look 
at  the  profile  of  a  delinmient  youngster,  or  for  that  matter,  even  an 
adult  criminal,  you  will  find  that  in  9  out  of  10  cases  they  are  coming 
from  some  kind  of  a  disadvantaged  area.  The  plight  of  the  middle 
class  not  only  involves  now  our  majority  population  who  are  moving 
and  leaving  very  disadvantaged  persons  in  the  inner  city.  In  3  out 
of  4  cases  they  arc  coming  from  broken  homes.  We  find  that 
statistically*  They  are  educationally  handicapped  by  an  average  of 
two  and  half  grades  even  though  they  are  of  equal  intelligence  to  the 
general  population  of  young  people.  They  are  vocationally  handi- 
capped. 40  percent  of  the  youngters  of  the  minority  communities  are 
unemployed  between  the  ages  of  16  and  23  years  of  age.  I  understand 
that  it  is  from  30  to  40  percent. 

They  do  not  know  how  to  get  a  job.  They  do  not  have  skills  that 
they  can  .sell  in  order  to  get  even  a  i)art-time  pb.  So,  we  need  to 
move  into  that.  But,  I  think  that  identifies  the  kind  of  problem  that 
in  the  long  range  we  need  to  really  reach  into  in  terms  of  prevention. 
I  think  that  in  the  short  nin,  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  violent  behavior, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  remove  a  number  of  these  youngsters  who 
are  committing  serious  offenses  and  where  the^  represent  a  serious 
danger  to  society,  or  the  people  in  the  community. 

We  feel,  frankly,  that  with  the  Gault  De/^ision  in  the  Siipreme 
Court,  we  have  found  many  less  youngsters  are  being  removed  from 
the  community  because  of  the  adversary  process  in  Juvenile  Court* 
Where,  for  instance,  the  year  of  the  Gault  Decision  we  placed 
about  2,700  youngsters  in  our  camp  prog[ram,  which  is  a  very 
excellent  remedial  treatment  and  rehabilitative  type  program,  after 
the  Gault  Decision  that  number  of  children  was  reduced  down  to 
1,282  in  1  year*  It  is  now  beginning  to  move  back  up  again*  But,  I 
believe  that  there  are— 4here  is  a  need  to  remove  some  youngsters* 


not  a  serious  danger  and  threat  to  the  community,  divert  t^em  from 
the  System  because  once  you  are  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System,  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  out. 
I  ihink  that  is  a  summary  of  the  statement  that  I  have  here. 
Mr*  Befl*  Thank  you,  Mr*  Kirkpatrick. 
Mr.  Totschek,  would  you  like  to  comment  ? 

Mr*  ToTSCHEK*  I  think  that  sums  things  up  fairly  well.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  anything  to  add* 

Mr*  Bi5Ui*  How  much  money  do  you  receive  from  Federal  and 
State  contributions? 

Mr*  Kirkpatrick.  I  would  say  state  contributions  

Mr*  Bi5LL.  I  would  say  also  local* 

Mr.  KiRKPAiTitCK*  Our  total  budget  ^s  something  over  $20  million 
per  year,  about  $62  million,  of  which  about  $8  million  is  coming  from 
the  state  through  various  subventions  and  through  our  Federal  pro^ 
grams  we  are  getting  about  $1  million*  These  are  round  figures, 
of  course*  There  are  various  Federal  programs  which  are  cominff 
primarily  through  LEAA  funds,  through  the  Office  for  Criminal 
Justice  Planning,  which  is  formerly  CCCJ* 
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Mr.  BfshU  Now,  you  mentioned  funds  coming  from  LEAA.  How 
do  you  expend  it? 
Mr*  KxBKFATRicK.  Well,  our  program-— 
Mn  Bbii^.  The  LEAA,  I  mean. 

Mr*  KiRKPATRicK.  Of  the  LEAA  funds,  one  was  funded — one  of 
our  pilot  programs  in  vocational  training  in  one  of  our  camps 
where  we  have  contracted  with  the  Teledyne  Packard  Bell  Corp.  for 
a  very  special  type  of  vocational  training  program  with  an  out 
reach  into  the  community  whc^re  youngsters  leaving  that,  there  is  a 
job  placement  service,  there  are  out-stations  in  the  community  that 
followup  on  those  youngsters*  We  found  that  to  be  very,  very 
successful  This  would  be  with  the  very,  very  difficult  kind  of  young* 
ster  who  has  been  removed  from  the  community* 

We  have  another  prc^ram  called  PODTIS,  which  is  "Prevention 
of  Delinquency  Through  Intensive  Supervision,'^  which  is  handling 
what  we  call  the  less  serious  first-time  offenders  under  section  654  and 
601  of  the  welfare  and  institution's  code.  These  are  the  youngsters 
who  actually  are  the  delinquent-prone  youngsters,  mostly  incorrigi- 
bles^  family  problems  and  essentially  we  are  trying  to  get — ^keep  die 
youngter  m  the  community  and  get  th^  family  communications 
reestablished  and  get  the  family  problems  worked  out*  That  is 
another  one. 

We  have  another  one  called  DIAAC,  "Delincjuency  Intervention 
Adjustment  Centers,''  where  we  are  working  with  the  schools  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  so  forth,  on  a  community  basis  to  pre* 
vent  delinquency  where  we  can,  and  to  work  with  the  first  offender 
and  also  part  of  that  is  bringing  the  youngster  into  the  system  where 
they  are  beyond  the  diversions  that  w«  have  had* 

One  of  the  family  treatment  programs  that  I  mentioned  that  we 
have  is  also  being  funded  by  CCCJ  or  LEAA  funds*  The  other  one 
is  we  have  a  special  supervision  unit  which  is  tiying  a  little  diffei*ent 
approach  on  tne  deputy  probation  officers  with  eacn  carrying  a  ca^^ 
loAd,  but  having  a  specialist  in  group  counseling,  a  specialist  in  job 
placement  and  vocational  counseling^  a  specialist  in  remedial  educa* 
tion  and  so  forth  where  we  can  bring  those  specialties  to  bear  as 
well  as  having  them  carry  their  caseload.  That  is  another  Federally 
funded  program.  These  are  all  LEAA  programs* 

Mr*  BeiiL*  Do  you  receive  any  funds  from  the  juvenile  delinquency 
program  that  was  operated  by  HEW?^ 

Mr*  KtHKPATRiCK*  We  participate  in  just  a  limited  degree*  We  are 
providing  one  and  a  hali  positions  as  a  part  of  team  post  program 
in  IjOs  Angeles  County.  This  is  a  program  where  we  are  working 
with  younj^ers  in  three  junior  high  schools  in  the  inner  city  and  we 
provide  what  amounts  to  one  and  a  half  deputy  probation  officers  as 
a  part  of  our  team  along  mth  the  welfare  and  attendance  people  of 
the  schools  and  so  forth  in  working  with  these  three  junior  high 
schools*  That  is  the  only-tbot  would  be— this  is  a  $200,000  grant, 
so  we  would  have  maybe  $20,000  of  that* 

Mr*  Bbll*  How  does  that  program  work?  Do  you  find  it  successful  ? 

Mr*  KiftKi^ATRicK*  Well  the  reports,  up  to  now,  the  evaluation 
reports  indicate  that  there  is  success  with  tnat  program*  We  are— we 
have  an  outside  evaluator*  The  probation  department  is  not  directly 
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involved  in  the  evaluation.  Team  post  itself  has  contracted — I  believe 
it  is  with  the  University  of  Southern  California— I  am  not  sure 
alwut  that,  for  an  evaluation.  They— it  is  just  really  moving  into 
that  and  we  do  not  have  any  final  results, 

Mr.  Bell.  If  money  was  no  objpct  and  I  recognize  that  this  is  not 
realistic,  how  would  you  proceed  to  eliminate  all  juvenile  delinquency 
problems  in  the  schools  and  the  community? 

Mr.  KiRKPATRiCK.  Well,  I  think  I  have  given  a  clue  in  one  area 
and  that  is  to  provide  additional  staffing  to  move  into  the  schools 
themselves,  to  move  in  with  the  full  group  of  agencies  that  is  involved 
and  that  would  be  the  district  attorney  as  well  as  the  public  defender 
and  all  who  are  involved  in  this  juvenile  process.  We  have  a  program 
at  the  present  time  that  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  funded  called 
the  juvenile  justice  center.  Perhaps  that  has  been  discussed  with  the 
committee  already  touay,  but  this  would  provide  a  decentralized 
juvenile  court  in  the  inner  city  area  which  would  be  composed  of  the 
various  representatives  of  each  of  the  agencies  that  are  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system  along  with  the  court.  This  would  act  as  a 
kind  of  a  body  that  would  consider  all  cases  coming  in,  determine 
whether  or  not  this  youngster  did  need  to  be  brought  into  the 
system,  and,  also,  perhaps  be  diverted  out  of  the  system,  would 
be  well  aquainted  with  the  resources  of  that  community.  This  is  one 
immediate  expenditure  that  we  would  like  to  have  from  the  committee 
right  now,  and  frankly  we  are  trying  to  ^t  some  LEAA  funds  right 
at  the  moment  for  that.  That  is  certainly  one  thing.  The  other 
would  be  the  school  liaison  that  I  mentioned  there.  1  think  that 
there  nee^s  to  be  lower  caseloads  for  probation  officers  to  really  deal 
with  the  I  'ore  disturbed  and  more  delinquent  kind  of  youngsters,  and 
certainly  i^'ederal  funding  for  those  kinds  of  programs. 

Then,  I  think  the  whole  area  of  prevention  and  what  we  can  do  to 
put  the  probation  department  out  of  business  really  would  be  where 
I  would  concentrate  many  of  my  efforts. 

Mr.  Bkll.  What  percentage  of  the  juvenile  offenders  do  you  feel 
are  actually  school  dropouts? 

Mr.  KiRKPATRiCK.  Well,  I  really  cannot  tell  you  what  percentage. 
I  can  tell  you  that  those  youngsters  who  go  into  our  juvenile  facilities 
program,  90  percent  are  school  failures.  This  is  the  kind  of  youngster 
that  has  to  be  removed  from  the  community.  We  find  that  where  we 
have  to  place  youngsters,  even  in  private  institutions,  about  60  to 
70  percent  need  to  be  placed  in  some  kind  of  facility  where  there 
is  school  on  the  grounds.  They  cannot  really  adjust  and  make  it 
initially  in  the  normal  public  school  setting.  So,  many  of  our  facilities 
have  resources  where  they  provide  school  within  the  program  of  the 
instiitution. 

Mr.  Bmx.  Well,  then,  you  do  have  programs  for  dropouts! 

Mr.  KiRKMTRioK.  Well,  I  guess  that  perhaps  to  some  extent, 
unfortunately,  they  have  to  come  into  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
order  to  get  that  kind  of  a  program.  The  community  day  center  is 
a  typical  example.  But,  in  each  instance,  if  we  are  going  to  put  a 
youngster  in  a  program  and  the  custody  is  being  removed  from  the 
parent,  of  course,  then  we  do  have  a  juvenile  court  hearing  and  a 
court  order  in  order  to  provide  those  kinds  of  programs. 
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The  probation  department  does  not  operate  any  kind  of  a  drop' 
out  program  per  se.  That  is  continuation  schools  and  so  forth  by  the 
school  system. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  in  your  statement  on  page  11  you 

speak  of  the  110  students  

Mr.  KiRKPATRiCK.  Yes? 

Mr.  Hawkins  (continuing).  Who  were  expelled  for  violent 
offenses.  You  say  that  the  probation  departm«^nt  received  referrals 
for  two-thirds  of  these  offenses.  Then  you  make  this  statement, 
"Either  the  schools  or  law  enforcement  agencies  apparently  felt  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  cause  for  a  referral  in  36  cases  of  assault 
with  weapons." 

Would  you  expand  on  that  statement? 

Mr.  XiRKPATRiCK.  Well,  we  did  this  as  part  of  a  preparation  for 
another  program  or  meeting  on  the  problems  in  the  school  at  the 
instigation,  really,  of  the  school  itself.  We  felt  that  the  134  expulsions 
that  the  city  board  of  education  actually  acted  upon  in  the  1972-78 
school  year— this  conclusion  did  not  explain  why  those  cases  did 
not  come,  but  we  followed  them  up  and  found  that  in  those  par- 
ticular instances  there,  they  did  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Probation  Department.  , 

Now,  it  might  have  been  that  there  was  some  other  kind  of  diver- 
sion program  that  was  available  at  that  time  for  those  particular 
cases,  or  it  may  well  be  that  after  investigation  there  was  some  indi- 
cation that  the  incident  itself  was  not  that,  serious.  I  should  add 
that  the  other  24  cases  are  not  included  that  were  drug  related 
cases,  where  it  did  not  actually  involve  school  violence,  but  where 
there  was  some  kind  of  possession  of  dangerious  drugs. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  In  other  words,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
happened  


Mr.  KniKPATRiCK.  To  that  36  

Mr.  Hawkins  (continuing) .  To  the  36  ? 
Mr.  KtttKPATmcK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Does  anyone  have  a  knowledge  of  such  facts? 
Mr.  KtftKPATRiCK.  Well,  I  think  the  school  itself  perhaps  would 
have.  I  am  not  sure. 
Bob,  do  you  know  offhand? 

Mr.  TotscHBK.  Well,  the  school  may  not  have  the  full  facts  on 
that  either  because  the  process  is  such  that,  as  I  understand  by  law, 
the  school  is  required  in  those  cases  where  it  deems  it  to  be  a  vio- 
lent act,  to  refer  it  to  the  police.  The  police  upon  investigation 
may  not  feel  it  necessary,  or  for  some  reason  engage  in  some 
diversion  for  some  of  the  juveniles  that  were  referred  to  them.  So, 
there  is  a  two  step  process  here  and  I  believe  one  would  have  to 
followup  not  only  with  the  Los  Angeles  City  sc^iools,  but  also  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  in  order  to  account  for  what 
happened  with  each  of  these  other  juveniles.  . 

Mr.  KtRKPATHtcK.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  record  keeping  of 
these,  or  is  it  that  you  just  do  not  know  what  did  happen?  It  seems 
to  me  that  someone  should  know  what  happened. 

Mr.  KtRKPATHtcK.  Yes. 
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Mn  HAWKiNfi.  Whether  they  are  walking  the  streets^  or  whether 
there  has  been  a  referral  to  some  corrective  program^  as  well  as 
those  were  expelled  for  narcotic  offenses.  Would  you  have  know- 
ledge of  what  happened  to  them? 

Mr*  KiKKPATRiCK,  We  would  not  have  knowledge  unless  they 
were  in  fact  referred  to  tlie  probation  department.  Then  we  would, 
of  course,  start  our  records  from  that  point  in  time, 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Then,  you  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  they 
were  in  any  way  treated  

Mr.  KiKKPATRiCK.  No,  we  would  not. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  would  not  be  your  responsibility,  I  assume? 

Mr.  KiRKPATRiCK.  That  is  right.  If  they  do  not  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  probation  department,  then  we  would  not  have  any 
mention  of  it. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  do  you  believe  that  the  preventive 
efforts  of  your  department  are  really  adequate  or  woula  yon  like 
to  see  them  expanded,  and,  if  so,  could  the  Federal  Government  be 
of  any  assistance  in  this  direction? 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  I  certainly  feel  that  they  could  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding funding.  In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  probation  ofRce,  per 
se,  does  not  have  the  responsibility,  at  the  county  level,  for  the 
prevention.  That  is  the  department  of  community  service.  We  are 
separated  out  somewhat  different  from  other  counties.  But,  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  the  Federal  Government  could  well  finance  some  of 
the  diversion  programs  that  we  have  been  talking  about  as  well  as 
some  of  the  remedial  education  programs.  There  is  reason  in  my 
mind  why  some  of  the  school  systems  should  not  be  operating 
community  day  centers  and  special  school  programs  which  I  think 
would  really  identify  some  ot  these  problems.  Then,  I  also  believe 
that  there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  community  itself  as  well  as  the 
schools  to  identify  some  of  these  youngsters  verv  early.  It  is  reported 
to  me  that  even  at  the  third  and  fourth  grade  level  there  are  certain 
symptoms  that  become  evident  and  I  think  that  if  we  had  programs 
that  we  could  really  move  into  in  terms  of  special  attention,  in  the 
other  area  I  think  there  is  a  crying  need  lor  parental  education 
programs. 

We  have  had  some  of  our  probation  officet^,  one  of  our  psychia- 
trists <]|ualifv  as  an  adult  evening  school  teacher  to  provide  patent 
education  classes.  Manv  parents  do  not  know  how  to  be  a  good 
parent,  frankly.  They  ao  not  know  how  to  identify  if  their  kids  are 
using  drugs.  They  do  not  know  how  to  provide  adequate  sex  educa- 
tion. They  do  not  know  why  it  is  really  necessary  to  know  where 
their  kids  are.  That  whole  area  of  parent  education  would  be  a 
very  strong  parental  or  prevention  area. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Is  that  what  you  mean  when  you  say  community 
involvement? 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins*  You  are  not  talking  about  the  broad  community, 
you  are  talkijng  about  the  involvement  of  parents  and  community 
organijsations,  religious- 
Mr.  KiRKi^AintcK.  Yes,  in  mobilii^ing  the  community. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  they  in  any  way,  other  than  what  you  have 
mentioned  already,  really  involved  in  this  entire  process? 
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Mr.  KiBKPATRiCK.  There  has  been  movement.  Judge  Sherman 
Smith  of  this  county  has  been  very  actively  involved  in  developing 
a  parental  education  kind  of  program.  The  probation  department 
worked  with  the  city  school  system  at  one  time  also  in  terms  of  de- 
veloping parent  education  classes.  We  felt  that  our  Involvement 
really  was  curtailed  because  we  were  dealing  with  the  youngsters 
after  they  had  come  into  the  sjjstem  and  we  felt  that  perhaps  it 
should  be  moved  back  earlier  in  the  process  without  navin^  to 
have  the  youngsters  into  the  juvenile  system  before  we  provided 
that  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  believe,  at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony,  you 
spoke  about  some  50,000  referrals  to  the  probation  department. 

Mr.  KiRKPATRiCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  And  then  I  think  you  enumerated  the  number 
which  had  been  referred  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  KiRKPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Also  for  the  second  time  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  KiRKPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  often  said  that  the  system  is  soft  on  offenders. 
What  is  your  reaction  to  that  situation? 

Mr.  KiKKPATRiCK.  Well,  I  really — I  would  react  by  saying  that 
it  certainly  is  not  soft  on  offenders.  I  think  that  it  does  tend,  under 
the  philosophy  of  the  juvenile  court  law  of  California,  to  try  and 
keep  parents  and  children  together.  I  think  that  this  is  expressed 
in  the  intent  of  the  law  itself  and  therefore  children  are  returned  to 
the  community  and  to  their  parents. 

But,  1  think  that  prior  to,  for  instance,  the  adversary  proceeding 
in  juvenile  court,  when  we  were  operating  under  the  parent  country 
doctrine,  we  probably  were  removing  more  youngsters  from  the 
community  because  wc  felt  that  it  was  not  only  a  protection  for 
the  community,  which  we  feel  very  strongly  about,  but  we  felt  that 
with  younjgsters  we  could  reach  them  earlier  and  get  them  into 
rehabilitative  treatment  programs. 

With  the  present  kind  of  adversary  proceedings  with  a  defense 
counsel,  of  course^  arguing  against  that  and  legitimately  so,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  remove  as  many  as  the  probation  department, 
for  example,  has  recommended. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  How  would  you  account  for  those  who  return  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  time? 

Mr*  KiRKPATRiCK.  Of  having  come  back  a  second,  third  and  fourth 
time,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiRKPATRiCK.  Well,  I  think  you  would  have  to  look  at  that 
on  a  cftse-by^case  basis,  in  other  words,  what  has  been  the  kind  of 
offense,  what  is  the  kind  of  family,  the  circumstances,  what  are  the 
available  resources.  1  would  say  that  where  you  have  serious  vio- 
lence and  so  forth  there,  a  goodly  number  of  those  youngsters,^  as 
T  have  mention,  we  found  that  out  of  the  3,000  cases  involving 
that,  that  B8  percent  of  them  were  brought  into  the  court  system 
for  a  court  decision  and,  of  course,  if  the  court  feels  that  there  is 
in  fact  a  danger  to  the  community,  then  there  is  strong  inclination, 
unless  defense  counsel  can  convince  them  otherwise,  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  community. 

lU 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  At  no  place  in  your  statistics  have  you  indicated 
any  otlintc  breakdown.  Do  you  ha/e  wliat  would  be  a  rough  ethnic 
breakdown  ? 

Mr.  KinKPATRTCK.  The  total  referrals  to  our  department,  I  would 
say,  It  is  about  50  percent  coming  from  minority  groups. 

Mr.  Hawiuns.  All  minority  groups  would  be  included  in  that? 

Mr.  KmKPATRicK.  Yes.  That  is  essentially  it. 

Mr.  Ha^vktns.  In  statements  that  you  have  made  as  well  as  other 
witnesses,  there  is  a  somewhat  vagueness  as  to  statistics.  The  ad- 
monition, in  most  instances,  that  a  lot  of  knowledge,  or  a  lot  of 
facts  are  not  known,  or  that  they  are  inadequately  kept  at  this  time. 
Would  you  think  that  this  is  a  very  fair  evaluation  that  we  are 
not  doing  a  good  job,  but  better  than  a  mediocre  job  of  gathering 
statistics  on  the  subject  at  the  present  time  and  that  perhaps  this  is 
a  field  in  which  the  Federal  Government  might  give  some  assistance? 

Mr.  KiRKPATRiCK.  I  would  certainly  foel  so.  For  example,  a  study 
of  \Yhat  constitutes  the  arrest  of  juveniles  was  made  by  the  Uni- 
vcrsitv  of  Southern  California  and  it  indicates  that  there  is  no  com- 
mon definition  of  arrests,  for  instance.  So,  statistics  concerning 
arrests  vary  in  accordance  with  the  particular  policy  or  criteria 
used  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  numbers  of  different  systems  that 
should  be  coordinated.  It  sort  of  goes.  Congressman  ttawkins,  to 
what  I  said,  we  must  look  at  ourselves  as  a  system  and  we  need  a 
common  statistical  basis  of  record  keeping  so  that  we  all  are  talking 
ahout  the  same  statistics  and  I  would  strongly  advocate  help  m 
that  ai-ea  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Bi2LL.  If  I  may  interrupt  you,  that  is  exactly  what  our  Safe 
Schools  Study  Act  does,  it  goes  oack  and  gets  that  information  for 
a  5-year  period  back. 

Mr.  Kintd'ATmcK.  Very  good  . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  asked  the  question. 
[Latighter.] 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  wanted  to  help  you  out,  not  that  you  needed  my 
assistance. 

Referring  jtist  briefly  to  the  qtiestion  of  ethnic  breakdown,  how 
do  you  account  for  the  disproportionate  number  of  minorities  in- 
cluded in  those  figures  that  you  gave? 

Mr.  KtKKfAT«Tt!K.  Woll,  I  woiiTd  go  back  to  what  T  said  in  terms 
of  the  profilo  of  the  delinqtient  youngster  coming  from  a  disad- 
%mntaged  background,  culttirally,  socioeconomically,  and  I  think 
that  essentially  tlio  inner  city  grotip  where  there  is  a  high  delin- 
riuenoy  area  and  I  tbink  that  that  tmdoubtedly  is  the  major  cause. 
I  think  It  IS  because  of  tlie  fact  that  there  is  "a  disadvantaged  cul- 
ture there  and  the  poverty,  if  you  will,  and  I  think  that  that  really 
contributes  toward  the  overall  incidents  of  delinquent  acts  and  the 
reason  that  we  get  that  kind  of  referrals. 

Mr.  Hamcins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

Mr.  mtA..  I  have  a  coiiplp  more  questions. 

Ill©  dt'tig  abuse  education  programs  operated  by  the  public 
schools,  do  you  think  they  make  any  difference  in  the  reduction  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  problems? 

86-821~T4— 8 
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-Slv.  IviUKi'.vrnicK.  T  think  tliat  mv  nnswcv  would  be  that  U^^f^^ 
whotl^er  tbev  do.  Now.  1  think  that  there  luv  some  profrrams  that  1  aui 
aware  of  wiVre  thtMv  is  sonic  indication  t  mt  odncation  does  woiU.  J. 
hink  that  for  i..stan.-e  wluM-e  the--!  can  thn.k  ot  one  I'vojjnun,  nm  - 


inir  that  kind  of  edncatiotud  pro-ranu  1 1  unk  that  nniessyon  ue  le  u.^ 
"rv  sophisticated  it,  the  vvhoh.  nar.-otie  a.ul  dru^^  scene.  th«  -i  a 
teaelier  who  reallv  does  not  know  tliat  scene,  the  kuids  sotnetunes  ate 
even  nmre  knowh'cljieabh'  tlian  soniehodv  jrivnifithe  conrse. 
m.  Bell.  Does  your  organization  have  anything  to  do  in  tnis 

^  Mr.  Ktrkpatrick.  Well,  we  have  a  large  number  of  youngstoi^, 
of  course,  on  our  probation  caseloads  that  have  been  brought  bc- 
forrthe  juvenile  coSrt  because  of  delinquent  or  drug  related  offenses. 

ytr.  ScpSick.  We  arc  not  doing  as  much  with  them  as  we  are 
with  adults.  We  have  a  very  comprehensive  kind  of  drug  control 
u  it  program  with  drugs  where  they  use  urinalysis  testing,  skitu 
S  S  ec?s  and  this  kinf  of  thing.  But,  we  have  not  J^t  moml  jn 
to  iuveniles  with  that  kind  of  program.  We  are  really  thinking 
that  the  drug  problem  is  also  related  to  many  of  the  other  problems 
and  we  w^^^^^      terms  of  counseling  and  guidance  and  this  sort 

""^m^vu  Earlier  today  one  witness  suggested  that  there  shoiild 
be  oiieov^ll  master  agency  to  coordinate  all  of  the  juvenile  delin- 

quency  problems. 
Do  you  agree  with  this  ideal  { 

M?!  BwlTncUf  you  ko~^QO  with  it,  what  organization  do  you 

K^^™^^^  I  Uave  been  on  the  record  on  this  before. 
I  do  think  that  there  needs  to  be  a  coordination,  a,n  affency  whicli 
includes  the  various  departments  and  agencies  in  dealing  ^vith  t  e 
problem  of  invenile  delinquency.  I  do  feel,  l^^^vever,  that  each  of  t l  e 
Sficncies  should  lose  their  identity.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  the 
nVobation  department  should  continue  to  be  a  probation  clcpartment 
witli  a  Chief  probation  officer.  X  suppose  this  natural,  m  part.  But, 
I  am  looking  at  it  on  a  more  globaf  point  of  v  e^v  that  vou  do  have 
voar  indepeVidence  and  your  independence  of  being  .^^e  to  rccoin- 
mend  to  the  court.  But,  I  think  that  we  are  closely  identifted  with 
the  court,  with  the  district  attorney,  with  law  enforcement,  with  t  e 
schools,  this  group,  all  of  whom  impinge  upon  the  ife.of  an  of  the 
v^jiimrsters  and  T  believe  that  some  i<ind  of  a  coordmative  person  or 
body  of  the  justice  agency,  juvenile  justice  agency,  would  he  p  to  (1) 
ndd'ress  Congressman  ITawkin/  question  about  mdovrnty  of  re^ 
cordkecping  and  statistics  and  also  coordinating  the  effort  ot  the 

''IfirBmrWell,  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mr. 
Totschok.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  helpful  and  how  informative  your 
testimony  was. 
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'Mr.  KiUKRvmicK  Tliank  yoii  very  much,  Conjorressinan  Bell^ 

Mr.  Bfxl.  Our  next  M  itnoss  will  be  Mr,  Roy  Evans. 

Mr.  Key  Evans  is  tlie  founder  and  executive  director  of  the 
bridge  back  drug  rehabilitation  program.  He  serves  as  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Los  Angeles  County  drug  abuse  program^ 

Mr.  Kvaus. 

Mr.  EvAxs.  Thank  you* 

Mr.  Rki,!..  Would  you  please  introduce  your  guest? 

Mr.  Evans.  My  guest  is  Mw  Tho.iipson.  Mr.  Thompson  is  here  as  a 
citizen  today,  although  lie  works  for  the  Los  Angeh»s  County  Pi'oba- 
tion  Deparluient. 

Mr.  Rkll.  It  is  nice  to  have  you,  Mr.  Mn  Thompson. 

Mr.  TiioMrsox.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bkll.  If  yon  have  a  statement,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the 
record.  You  can  either  read  it,  or  sununarizc  it,  whichever  would 
be  pref(M*able. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  Mill  attempt  to  summarize  it  briefly  and  answer 
whatev(u-  question  lam  able  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability^ 

STATEMENT  OF  ROY  EVANS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  BRIDGE 
BACK,  INC.,  LOS  ANGELES;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ED  THOMPSON,  LOS 
ANGELES  COUNTY  PROBATION  DEPARTMENT 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Koy  Evans  follows:] 

Plti:i*AUKl)  8rATl..\IKNT  01.*  liOY  EVANS,  ExttCl'TIVK  DlUlXTOH,  BUIUOK  BaCK,  ISC. 

The  tatrpose  of  this  repnrt  is  to  present  and  to  further  define  the  need  for 
the  provision  of  coini)rf»hensive  federal  approach  to  tlie  overall  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  esi)eeially  in  schools.  No  doubt,  the  problem 
is  dramatic  and  demands  attention. 

In  dealiii^^  with  the  problem  of  delinquency  and  violence  on  campus,  we  first 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Education 
Report,  Cotiflict  And  Violence  in  Calitornia  High  Schools,  1073.  The  report  is 
by  no  means  definitive.  It  does,  however,  offer  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
problem  that  we  are  confronted  with.  There  were  several  significant  findings 
in  the  report.  l)ut.  we  feel  that  most  significant  are  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions that  wore  presented : 

1.  Staff,  sttidents  and  community  members  frequently  have  different  viewsi 
about  causes  of  situatiotuil  confiiot  (disruption  associated  with  specific  local 
issttes  such  as  regttlations  in  the  schools). 

2.  l*ractires  in  the  schools  are  perceived  by  minority  groups  as  a  continuation 
of  a  long  hi.stoiy  of  discrimination,  (exclusion,  and  denial,  help  to  cause  inter- 
group  confiirts. 

3.  The  onuses  of  criminal  l)ehavior  on  the  campus  are  cotuplex,  reflecting  the 
problems  of  the  larger  society. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  conclus(otis  are  valid  on  the  jrurface.  The  first  con- 
elusion,  however.  nu?rits  more  attention.  This  conclusion  states  that  there  are 
thrvo.  varyiufcc  views  about  the  cause  of  delinquency  and  disrtiption  on  catupus. 

"The  sttideijt  views  the  problem  as  steuuning  from  unfair  and  authoritarian 
praetic(»s  cm  the  imrt  of  the  school  and  administrative  staff.  This  entails  poor 
services,  lack  of  sttidont  role  in  decision-making,  tracking,  oppressive  school 
policies^  and  discrimimition. 

"A(lmiMlstrntf)rs.  cnmselors,  and  teachers  suggest  a  different  set  of  causes?. 
Tliey  related  to  (»N'oessivo.  ndministradve  paper  work,  poor  facilities,  teacher 
disinterest,  dru^s.  and  negative  homo  values* 

••l>ar('nts  however,  stiggest  still  other  causation  factors.  They  related  to 
crowded  selifjols.  h\x  sHifJol  discipline,  irrelevant  currictdum.  outside  agitator.fi, 
and  poor  cotnniurdfatioti  between  school  and  law  enforcement.** 
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Prom  all  Indications,  several  factors  have  a  direct  Impact  on  the  problem  of 
<lellnqiiency  In  the  schools.  We,  In  the  agencies  who  have  worked  directly  with 
the  youth  who  have  been  labeled  as  delinquents  In  schools,  we,  who  have 
worked  with  these  students  who  have  not  been  able  to  function  In  the  educa- 
tional system,  and  we,  who  have  worked  directly  with  these  students  who  have 
been  placed  Jn  the  justice  system  or  are  In  danger  of  getting  Into  the  justice 
«ystem  see  more  profound  and  distinct  Implications  which  range  far  beyond 
the  measures  or  causation  factors  suggested  by  the  three  groups,  because  from 
each  of  their  perspective  levels,  and  point  of  view,  were  all  correct: 

But,  I  feel  that  It  Is  Important  that  we  recognize  that  In  spite  of  all  facts 
that  all  of  the  groups  consider  themselves  to  be  unique  In  terms  of  their 
specific  problems  and  point  of  views,  they  are  all  closely  related  as  members 
of  the  larger  society.  This  point  is  of  significant  Imiwrtance  In  that  It  provides 
us  with  a  common  bond  that  forces  us  to  look  at  the  underlying  problem,  which 
is  present  In  reference  to  conflict  and  delinquency  In  society,  with  that  being, 
the  inability  of  people  to  see  their  similarities  and  work  together  In  a  combined 
effort.  This  fragmentation  does  not  only  apply  to  parents,  teachers  and  students 
as  spedflod  In  the  three  groups  but;  It's  present  within  all  ethnic,  religious, 
social  and  economic  groups  In  society.  The  school  system  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  problem  which  has  penetrated  all  strata  of  society  from  the  local  level 
to  the  federal  leveh  But,  I  can't  help  but  relate  to  how  the  best  plnnnlng  comes 
to  a  hnlt  because  of  conflict  Inherent  In  our  system.  New  conflicts  develop 
because  of  that  conflict  and  in  the  midst  of  It  all,  the  intent  of  the  bill  gets 
shackled  down.  Will  this  be  the  case  with  HR  626U  also? 

Let  it  be  said,  at  this  point,  that  I  fully  support  the  bill  for  what  It  is 
attempting  to  do  yet ;  I  maintain  that  we  have  got  to  look  beyond  the  physical 
needs  defined  In  the  bill  such  as  research  evaluation  and  training  because  it  Is 
my  position  that  any  program  that  established  with  new  laws,  new  Ideas,  new 
structure  and  infiltrated  with  the  same  status  quo  methodology  Is  doomed  to 
fail.  I  feel  that  this  relates  to  the  fragmentation  of  federal  programs. 

Let's  assume  that  there  are  three  basic  types  of  people.  First,  We  have  the 
Uttle  l)eople  who  naturally  see  things  from  a  little  point  of  view.  They  can't 
core  with  new  Ideas,  new  beliefs  or  concepts.  They  hold  tight  to  old  methods 
and  procedures.  They  hold  an  excessive  need  for  accomplishment,  power  and/or 
afiiuonce.  They  are  addicted  to  excessive  envy,  hate,  greed  and  jealousy. 

Tlie  medium  person  has  all  of  the  same  qualities  as  that  of  the  "little  person" 
ho  has  an  additional  characteristic,  with  that  being,  that  he  has  been  tradl^ 
tlonally  educated  and  is  seen  as  a  professional. 

Finally,  we  have  the  big  i)erson  who  has  acquired  an  adequate  degree  of  self^ 
worth,  accompanied  by  vision  and  Insight  that  allows  them  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  issues  and  problems  without  being  totally  shackled  down  by  the 
conflict  of  self  and  others. 

A  major  question  at  this  point  may  well  be  how  does  this  relate  to  delin- 
quency. But,  hold  on  to  my  basic  thesis  that  delinquency  Jn  schools  or  wherever 
is  only  a  part  of  conflict  and  fragmentation  In  larger  society.  I^et^s  think  about 
drug  abuse  for  example— putting  it  even  close  to  home,  let's  think  about  drug 
abuse  In  Watt^.  Now,  some  "big  people"  from  In  this  little  ghetto  ventured 
to  the  unknown  and  began  to  tackle  a  problem  that  had  not  been  tackled  before. 
Now,  the  justice  system  did  do  their  part— but;  It  was  with  a  different  level 
and  motivation  than  was  these  "big  people".  Now  these  few  "big  people"  were 
concerned  enough  about  the  problem  that  they  drew  the  attention  of  "big 
people"  on  top.  This  resulted  In  the  formation  of  Public  92-255.  This  was  an 
innovative  stop.  A  major  point  here  Is  how  conflict  can  all  but  destroy  an 
innovntlve  idea.  The  "big  people"  at  the  bottom  who  changed  the  Idea  of  once 
an  addict  always  an  addict  were  intelligent  enough  to  initiate  the  concept 
Tliey  were  not  intelligent  enough,  according  to  those  who  now  coordinate  the 
drug  program,  to  help  others  to  learn  how  they  pioneered  the  concept  because 
they  were  lacking  In  that  they  did  not  Ijave  the  traditional  certification  of 
education,  tt  was,  however,  recognlssed  that  there  was  a  need  to  remove  the 
drug  cooWii nation  from  the  justice  system^  We  started  off  on  the  right  foot-* 
we  placed  the  coordination  in  the  ofBce  of\the  President.  We  cut  off  our  other 
foot,  however,  when  we  failed  to  give  the  Coordinator's  ofl^ce  the  economic  and 
policy  setting  power  over  tho  education  and  justice  systems  that  is  a  part  of 
drug  abuse  prevention.  It  seems  vivid  that  an  innovative  bill  can  so  very  easily 
be  killed  off  by  "llttie  people"  In  big  places.  The  fragmentation  which  Initiates 
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in  the  big  places  systomntlcally  spills  off  into  the  little  places  with  one  of 
them  being  tlie  schools. 

Go  on  to  the  state  level  We  place  all  of  the  responsibility  of  drug  coordina- 
tion In  the  health  field,  No  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  the  health  field  can  not  ade- 
quately coordinate  the  eduoation  and  justice  system.  No  doubt,  in  my  opinion, 
confilcts  held  back  innovative  pmjcresh;  right  when  we  were  on  the  threshold 
of  moving  out  of  the  darkness  of  drug  abuse  and  a  degree  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency and  my  question  now— which  I  feel  is  a  most  pertinent  one— is  will  this 
bill  be  the  same  as  previous  ones? 

Based  on  what  I  have  said  above,  I  feel  that  we  will  not  began  to  solve  the 
problem  until  we  have  a  coordinated  ofllce  wlfh  It  having  the  power  to  coordi- 
nate service,  justice  and  education. 

A  second  major  flaw  that  I  view  in  the  bill  is  that  it  provides  no  jobs.  We 
are  constantly  feeding  the  Intellect,  with  the  traditional  educational  system 
and  providing'  for  no  viable  means  of  economic  stability. 

How  does  ail  of  this  link  to  delinquency?  As  larger  society,  we  are  con- 
stantly dealing  with  conflict— even  now,  with  this  bill.  But,  while  we  are  In 
conflict,  Uie  final  product,  the  children,  or  as  we  have  chosen  to  label  them,  the 
Juvenile  delinquents  are  suffering.  Whereas,  we  are  trying  to  help,  but  we  end 
up  with  80%  or  more  of  our  time  In  conflict  with  lack  of  understanding. 

Special  emphasis,  at  this  point,  should  go  back  to  the  fact  that  despite  of  the 
level  of  the  conflict— little,  medium,  or  high,  each  level  feels  that  he  Is  right— 
according  to  his  i>ersi)ective.  In  his  persi)€ctlve,  he  Is.  I  feel,  however,  that  we 
must  go  beyond  those  Individual  i^orsimctlve.  In  our  provision  for  prevention 
and  treatment  of  delinquency.  My  purpose,  however,  is  to  present  an  insight 
from  my  perspective— recognizing  that  I  have  never,  nor  am  I  now,  nor  shall 
I  ever  view  tlie  picture  from  all  sides,  top  and  bottom.  My  intention  now,  is  to 
present  recommendations  that  I  feel  are  needed  for  the  provision  of  a  compre- 
hensive federal  approach  to  the  overall  prevention  and  treatment  of  delinquency. 

1.  The  coordinators  office  should  be  emfiowered  to  coordinate  all  delinquency 
prevention  funding  relating  to  edticatlon,  justice,  public  and  private  service 
systems.  This  will  help  to  alleviate  systematic  and  group  conflict. 

2.  Jobs  should  be  provided.  We  needs  to  put  a  halt  to  the  constant  feeding 
of  the  Intellect  without  presenthig  any  viable  means  of  stability. 

8.  Finally,  all  efforts  should  be  made  to  distinguish  and  utilize  all  persons 
who  have  training,  exi)erlence  or  si>eclal  knowledge  concerning  tlie  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  their  training  and 
experience  Is  a  result  of  formal  academic  achievement.  These  persons  should 
be  utilized  at  all  levels  of  coordination  in  federal,  state  and  local  level— includ- 
ing national  and  state  agency  boards. 

PROVIDED  IN  THIS  SECTION  ARE  SEVKRAL  INNOVATIVE  PROQBAMS 

Bridge  Back,  a  private,  non-profit  organlsiatlon  was  organized  In  April,  1968 
with  Its  major  puriiose  being  to  assist  drug  dependent  persons  in  overcoming 
their  handicaps  In  order  to  increase  their  ability  to  cope  with  themselves  and 
tlielr  environment  as  well  as  to  Increase  the  well-being  of  the  community  at 
large.  Its  purpose  too,  was  to  establish  a  visible  ph>sical  location  that  could 
be  recognized  In  the  community  as  a  place  where  drug  abusers,  youth  and 
adults,  could  receive  or  be  directed  to  help. 

iiecognlzing  that  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  goes  well  beyond  those  medical 
symptoms  and  affects  displayed  by  most  addicts.  It  Is  the  project's  aim  to 
provide  services  beyond  medical  treatment  and  temporary  housing,  to  Include 
cultural,  education,  vocational,  and  recreational  services.  Generally  st)eaklng 
the  Bridge  Back  Drug  Abuse  Center  maintains  the  following  broad  program 
objectives : 

(a)  To  reach  drug  dependent  persons  who  have  lost  contact  with  self,  family 
and  the  community.  In  short,  who  feel  alone. 

(b)  To  determine  from  the  metubers  and  any  other  appropriate  source,  the 
methods  used  in  living  a  drug  free  existence  and  methods  resoclali^atlou  by 
actual  experience. 

(c)  To  provide  a  setting  and  the  tools  that  are  conducive  to  developing  new 
life  styles  that  are  self  gratifying  as  well  as  socially  acceptable. 

/.  Youth  and  Adutt  Direction 

This  program  is  designed  for  persons,  ages  11  and  up  who  are  diverted  from 
the  Justice  system.  The  client  attends  group  sessions  for  a  minimum  of  sli  (C) 
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week  period,  wlieroby  the  stnft  helps  him  to  detcrniino  1'  ho  hos  a  problem  f;nrt 
If  so,  what  the  alternatives  are  that  may  be  used  to  alleviate  the  problems. 
The  programs  assists  him  In  becoming  aware  of  the  ramlficfatlons  of  drug  in- 
volvement* The  imlLvldual  also  receives  assistance  from  the  following  supportive 
services  that  are  offered  In  the  Diversion  Programs: 

1.  Psychological  Evaluation  by  Licensed  Phychologlst 

2.  Group  Conference. 

8.  Individual  OoumeUng  Conferences. 

4.  Education  Guidance. 

5.  Urinalysis  Testing. 
6*  Vocational  Guidance. 

7.  Follow-Up. 

//.  Xonrcsldefitial  program 

Tliis  program  is  to  cmupliment  the  six  (6)  month  residential.  It  consists  of 
three  (3)  types  of  persons: 

n.  Persons  having  comi)leted  the  six  (6)  month  live  In  program, 

b.  Those  i>ersons  who  have  completed  the  six  (6)  week  Diversion  Program 
and  feel  the  need  for  extended  services. 

c.  Those  persons  who  are  self  referred  or  referred  by  another  source  ana 
acknowledge  the  need  for  residential  services  and  there  Is  no  Immediate  space 
available. 

This  comi)onent  Is  supported  by  the  following  services: 

1.  Individual  conferencing  at  a  minimum  of  once  weekly. 

2.  Group  conferences  at  a  minimum  of  twice  weekly. 

8.  Educational  Guidance. 

4.  Vocational  Guidance. 

5.  Psychological  Evaluation. 

6.  Urinttlysls  Testing. 

7.  IS-Month  Follow-up. 

///.  ReaidenUal 

Bridge  Back  residential  program,  which  has  a  statls  capacity  for  seventy-five 
(75)  persons  in  designed  for  male  and  female  persons,  IS-up.  'J1ie  Indlvldital 
resides  at  Bridge  Back  for  a  minimum  of  6  months  period  whereby  he  Is 
assisted  in  his  individual  growth  by  following  supportive  senlces  which  are 
offered  to  him. 

1.  Detoxification  with  medical  back-up. 

2.  Group  Conferences  3  times  weekly. 

3.  Individual  Counseling  dally  and  as  needed. 

4.  Medical  Work-Up. 

5.  Laboratory  Testing. 

0.  Educatloiml  Guidance. 

7.  Vocational  Guidance. 

8.  Psychological  Evaluation. 

9.  Urinalysis  Testing. 

10.  Recreational/ Cultural  Activities. 

11.  Follow-Up.  ^  ,      .  ^ 
In  nddition  to  the  above  named  programs,  Bridge  Back  offers  a  24-hour  hot- 
line service  and  a  siwaker's  bureau  designed  to  enhance  community  awareness, 

O.A.  RKLfiASfi  UNIT 

The,  Superior  Court  O.K.  Release  Unit  a  community-based,  non-profit  organl- 
2atlon»  does  Investigations  and  makes  recommendations  for  O.R.  The  Project 
will  provide  commutiity-based  support  and  follow-up  for  that  program.  Iwo 
Conununlty  Workers  will  be  assigned  as  liaisons  to  the  Superior  Court  O.R. 
Prograu^s* 

1.  Project  staff  w*ilt  facilitate  the  O.R.  Inve^Jtlgatlon  by  assisting  the  defend- 
ant or  the  person  making  the  referral  In  completing  the  Initial  application* 

2.  Receive  referrals  from  O.R.  Units  when  the  O.R.  Unit  staff  determlties  that 
someone  they  are  recommending  for  release  could  benefit  from  the  project 
service  in  the  Greater  Watts  area.  The  process  Is 

a.  Liaison  Worker  will  provide  staff  with  up-to-date  Information  on  the 
service  available  and  how  they  are  functioning.  _ 

b.  Staff  will  make  referral  directly  to  the  Liaison  Worker  by  a  phone  call, 
a  referral  form,  or  both. 
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a  Liaison  Worker  will  contact  referred  i)erson  and  followup  with  service 
as  planned,  either  under  O.K.  Release  follow-up  or  a  complete  self-develop. 

"^d?V^!ilson  Worker  will  provide  O.U.  staff  with  a  weekly  and/or  monthly 
reiwrt  on  what  Is  occurring  in  the  follow  up.  ,    ri  i. 

3.  Offer  services  to  all  persons  applying  for  O.R.  Release  with  Superior  Court 
who  live  In  the  Greater  Watts  Area,  regardless  of  the  action  of  the  O.K.  unit 
or  conrt 

a.  Liaison  Worker  should  revi  ew  list  of  applicants  each  day  and  Identl- 
fies  those  living  In  the  Greater  Watts  Area. 

b.  iMake  calls,  send  a  letter  and/or  visit  person  In  jail  to  explain  the 
services  available  In  the  Project  and  find  out  If  there  is  any  way  that  he 
can  l>e  assistance.  ^  .  ,       .      i  ^    u  i   

c.  If  person  does  wish  assistance,  follow-up  with  tin  Individualized  plan 

of  action  report.  .    ,  , 

d.  Provides  O.R.  Unit  with  a  list  of  any  persons  who  become  participants 
in  the  Sons  of  Watts  program,  and  If  the  person  Is  released  on  O.R.  provide 
unit  with  a  monthly  report.  .   .    i^t         #  m 

4.  Assist  O.R.  Unit  when  they  are  not  able  to  make  contact  with  one  or  tuelr 

cases  on  ^^'^^^^  Information  from  O.R.  Unit  regarding  the  problem  the  name, 
addres.s,  phone  number,  and  court  date.  ^  .  - 

b  A  Community  Worker  will  call  and/or  visit  person  at  home  to  inform 
him  or  his  family  of  the  fact  that  the  O.R.  Unit  has  tried  to  contact  him 
and  that  the  Project  Is  able  to  assist  If  he  Is  having  a  problem. 

c.  Put  out  the  word  on  the  grapevine  that  O.R.  Unit  Is  trying  to  reach  a 
particular  imrson  and  request  that  he  contact  project  staff. 

d.  Report  back  to  O.R.  Unit  the  results  .;lthln  72-hours. 

5.  Provide  follow-up  services  on  failures  to  apiiear. 

This  Is  a  program  Idea  envisioned  by  one  of  the  O.R.  staff  members. 

Expanded  services  would  provide  a  community  living  center  for  young  men 
between  the  ages  11  to  22.  The  House  would  accommodate  a  capacity  of  To. 
The  following  goals  define  the  purpose  of  the  program: 

1  Development  of  a  community  living  center  for  youth  ages  11-21  that  will 
provide  a  complete  program  to  serve  the  needs  of  clients.  i  n  1 1  i 

2.  Provide  a  ix)sltlve  success  oriented  community  center  with  each  indlviauai 
becoming  aware  of  his  responsibility  to  himself  as  well  as  society. 

3.  Develop  positive  emotional,  educational,  and  vocational  patterns  of  growth. 

4.  Equip  each  client  with  skills  necessary  to  function  within  the  ommunity 
In  a  socially  and  legally  acceptable  manner.  ^  t  At 

5.  Instill  a  sense  of  self  worth  and  self  development  by  allowing  each  Indi- 
vidual with  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  staff  advocates,  to  establish  his 
own  priorities.  ^  . 

6.  Expose  each  client  to  all  available  community  resources  and  public  service 

agencies 

7.  Provide  opportunities  for  clients,  with  the  support  of  staff  advocates,  to 
estat>llsh  through  their  own  Ingenuity  and  effort,  enterprises  that  may  even- 
tually load  to  financial  stability  and  Independent  placement. 

8.  individuals  In  need  of  a  drug  treatment  counseling  program. 

0.  Family  counseling.  ,  , 

10.  Those  who  are  In  correctional  Institutions  preparing  for  community  place- 
ment. 

11.  Those  who  will  be  awaiting  court  api>earances. 

12.  Those  who  must  nmke  restitution  for  proiwty  offenses. 

13.  Thos^e  who  have  failed  all  existing  state  and  county  programs  and  have 
no  other  resources  available.  ^    .     .    .  ^  * 

14.  Those  who  do  not  meet  established  criteria  for  local  placement  or  who 
have  broken  rules  of  other  community  programs. 

15.  Those  who  are  not  able  to  function  within  a  family  unit  because  they  will 
not  abide  by  rules  of  the  household.  i   ^  ^  , 

10.  A  short  term  or  temporary  placement  for  those  who  are  In  need  of  food, 
shelter,  resottrces,  and  assistance. 
1?.  Shelter  and  assistance  for  runaways. 

18.  A  referral  service  for  any  Individual  In  need  of  assistance  and  informa- 
tion. 
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BIOORAPUIOAL  BKETCH 

Mr.  Evans  is  the  Executive  Director  and  Founder  of  Bridge  Back,  InC.  which 
was  established  in  April,  10G8.  Bridge  Back's  primary  program  is  a  drug 
rehabilitation  Center,  that  provides  a  24  hour  commiuiity  hotline;  outreach 
program  for  community  awareness;  medical  detoxification  coed  residential  pro- 
gram and  a  development  center  to  include  members  under  18  years  old  and  for 
those  members  having  returned  to  the  community  into  what  is  known  as  third 
stage. 

For  the  past  18  months,  he  has  held  a  dual  position  as  the  Executive  Director 
and  Project  Director  of  the  Bridge  Brack  Corporation  and  Program.  He  has 
been  an  employee  with  the  Los  Angeles  County  since  January,  1968. 

As  Special  Consultant  to  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Service  Administration, 
Mr.  Evans  assumes  responsibility  for  identifying  drug  problems  of  special 
community  groups  and  recommending  new  programs  or  policy  modifications  to 
meet  these  nee<ls.  Collects  and  processes  information  on  community  drug  as  a 
liaison  between  the  County  Health  Ofilcer,  his  administrative  staff.  State  and 
local  ofllcials,  and  minority  communities.  Participates  in  the  community,  pre* 
paring  community  residents  for  implementation  of  new  programs  and  program 
changes  to  insure  the  maximum  benefit  to  all  concerned.  Recommends  solutions 
for  identifiable  community  relations  problems  and  assists  in  their  implemen- 
tation where  possible. 

Mr.  Evans  has  been  actively  involved  in  the  community  at  large  and  state 
wide.  He  has  loaned  himself  as  a  resource  person  in  many  capacities.  Seventeen 
years  of  his  life  were  lived  as  a  drug  dependent  person  and  during  that  time  was 
continuously  involved  in  criminal  behavior  that  led  to  nuuierous  arrests.  In 
1901)  finding  absolutely  necessary  to  examine  and  reconstruct  his  basic  belief 
in  order  to  acquire  whatever  degree  of  freedom  he  enjoys  today,  he  deferred 
himself  to  live>in  training  at  Syanon  Foundation,  Narcotics  Anonymous,  Teen 
Challenge  Center  and  Narcotic  Symposium* 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Evans  has  completed  several  advance  studies  at  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  the  University  of  Southern  California.  He 
has  fulfilled  over  350  siieaking  engagement  requests  from  public  organizations 
and  community  groups.  He  has  been  utilized  as  a  resource  person  over  200 
times.  In  addition,  his  services  have  been  solicited  by  television  and  radio  pro^ 
grams  on  21  occasions.  A  major  film  production,  "Up  Front''  made  use  of  his 
knowledge  by  having  him  serve  as  Chief  Technical  Advisor,  recruiter  of  partici- 
pantSi  moderator  and  narrator.  He  has  an  extensive  membership  in  local,  state, 
and  national  level.  This  includes  the  State  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Advisory 
Counsel,  established  under  Public  Law  92-255 ;  and  the  State  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  established  under  Senate  Bill  714,  Section  576415  of  the  Welfare 
Institution  Code.  Honors  and  Certificates  of  Achievement  has  been  presented 
to  him.  Including  the  Mayor's  Certificate  for  Meritorious  Service. 

Mr.  Evans.  Generally^  in  my  statement^  I  am  acknowledging  the 
California  Department  of  Education's  report,  19Y3,  that  deals  With 
violence  in  California  high  schools*  I  think  the  most  significant 
thing  for  mc  in  that  report  was  the  fact  that  in  the  general  conclu- 
sions it  was  stated  that  school  staff,  students,  and  parents  saw  the 
problems,  or  the  causes  of  the  problem  from  somewhat  different 
views. 

I  think  that  the  causes  that  they  gave  were  very  realistic.  I  think 
that  all  of  those  causes  were  valioi  from  their  point  of  view.  And,  I 
think  that  what  is  even  more  significant  is  that  it  appears  that  they 
saw  themselves  as  unique  in  terms  of  what  their  views  were.  It  also 
appeared  to  me  that  tnere  was  no  communication  or  capability  on 
the  indi.IauaPs  part,  the  individual  group  parts  to  help  each  other* 
I  see  that  as  being  very  significant  because  for  me  I  see  that  not  only 
in  those  three  groups,  in  tlie  group  of  parents,  students,  and  teachers, 
but  I  see  it  rank  and  file  throughout  our  society  on  every  level  from 
the  top  down  to  the  local  community.  It  is  a  kind  of  fragmentation 
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based  upon  conflicts  of  views,  I  think  tlmt  this  is  doing  a  great  deal 
toward  destroying  any  efforts,  innovative  efforts,  that  this  committee 
or  any  other  committee  in  the  Federal  Government  would  attenipt  to 
implement,  I  am  recommending  certain  steps,  hopefully  they  will  be 
considered.  At  this  point  I  am  open  to  questions, 
Mr.  Bell,  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Evans, 

Mr.  Evans,  relative  to  what  you  just  spoke  about,  the  fragmentation 
of  views  within  the  Federal  Goverment,  or  within  any  other  organi- 
zation, how  would  you  correct  that  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  thmk  that  I  corrected  certain  deficiencies  in  my  own 
life  I  found  the  process  that  I  continue  to  use  today.  That  is,  to  be* 
come  aware  that  it  is  actually  happening,  you  see,  first.  If  we  over- 
look that  paiticular  factor,  then  certainly  we  can  do  nothing  about  it. 
If  we  can  bfecome  aware  that  it  is  happening  and  we  can  become 
aware  to  a  great  extent,  I  look  back  just  a  few'years  ago  and  we  said, 
**Once  an  addict  always  an  addict,"  I  notice  now  that  all  of  these 
different  fragmented  agencies,  organizations,  groups,  and  cetera,  have 
accepted,  to  some  extent  anyway,  that  that  is  not  necessarily  true. 

So,  we  want  to  become  aware,  first,  that  this  actually  exists  and 
keep  this  in  the  forefront  of  our  minds  as  we  attempt  to  implement 
innovative  ideals  that  come  down,  or  come  from  innovative  people. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  at  the  time  that  many  people — I  thmk 
all  of  us,  I  might  dare  say,  are  afraid  of  change.  To  continue  in  the 
status  quo  is  more  comfortable  for  us  even  though  you  may  be  un- 
comfortable in  that. 

If  we  have  been  uncomfortable  long  enough,  we  can  even  become 
addicted  to  that.  As  a  result,  we  find  ouselves  in  a  position  where  we 
had  rather  remain  uncomfortable  than  to  move  into  a  comfortable 
situation  because  a  more  comfortable  situation  appears  to  not  be 
comfortable  for  us, 

Mr,  BBLii.  You  spoke  of  the  concept  that  still  exists  today  that  once 
a  drug  addict  always  a  drug  addict, 

Mr,  Evans.  Right, 

Mr,  Bell.  Is  that  the  case  nj  matter  what  the  particular  drugs  is? 

Mr.  Evans,  I  think  that  that  depends  on  the  individual, 

Mr,  Bell.  You  think  that  the  drug  that  he  is  on  is  the  difference? 

Mr,  Evans,  I  think  that  for  many  people  the  type  of  drug  he  is  on, 
as  far  as  that  concept  is  concerned,  is  changing.  If  I  had  to  dare 
guess  why,  I  think  that  many  people  feel  it  would  be  much  simplier 
and  much  easier  to  legalize  certain  drugs  and  kind  of  legalize  our 
way  out  of  a  situation.  As  a  result,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are 
many  people  who  are  beginning  to  separate  drugs  in  terms  of  that 
concept. 

Mr*  Bell,  On  page  2  of  your  statement  you  say  that  we  can  focus 
on  research  and  demonstration  and  simply  evahiate  the  results.  Do  we 
now  have  all  of  the  answers  to  eliminate  juvenile  delinguency? 

Mr.  Evans*  No*  I  do  not  believe  that  we— I  think  that  we  are  in 
the  beginning,  I  think  that  research  and  training  is  certainly  a  very 
significant  part  of  moving  toward  a  more  realistic  approach  to  ju- 
venile delinquency  or  prevention, 

Mr*  Bell,  Do  you  nave  anything  specific  to  try  and  solve  this 
problem? 
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Mr.  Evans.  I  think  that  to  he  very  fvnnk  with  you,  the  bill  that 
is  being  proposed,  I  think  that  this  would  be  a  giant  step, 
Mr.  Bkll.  Yon  feel  what? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  this  would  be  a  giant  step  in  the  direction  of 
resolving  a  great  deal  of  fragmentation  of  views  and  direction,  as  I 
said  before,  in  groups,  systems  and  et  cetera.  I  think  that  there 
are  

Mr.  Bell.  There  are  several  bills.  Would  you  like  to  make  men- 
tion which  one  you  mean? 
Mr.  Evans.  I  am  talking  about  IT,R.  6265. 
Mr.  Bkll.  That  is  the  Hawkins  bill  ? 
Mr.  Evans.  Right. 

I  believe  this  because  it  offers  the  possibility  of  Federal  coordina- 
tion of  programs  throughout  the  Nation.  I  have  had  bitter  experi- 
ence with  .something  similar  to  this  concept  in  regards  to  my  rela- 
tionship with  Public  Law  92255. 1  have  served  as  the  council  member 
on  that  advisory  council  at  the  State  level  here  in  California.  I  am 
concerned  that  many  of  the  things  that  it  appears  has  been  con- 
sidered in  this  bill  was  not  considered  in  92255.  I  am  not  trying 
to  knock  the  bill  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  think  also  that  that  was  a 
great  step  from  where  we  came.  But,  1  feel,  from  my  point  of  view, 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement.  I  sec  improvement  in  the  effort 
to  make  certain  improvements  in  this  particular  bill.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  I  do  not  see  anything  injiherc  about  jobs 
for  young  people,  particularly  in  the  depressed  communities. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  "the  fact  that— I  wonder  if  the  same 
process  will  take  phice  if  this  bill  is  passed  as  took  place  in  1965 
where  we  established  an  office  in  thR  Executive  Offices  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  after  a  couple  of  years  we  shifted  that  responsibility  to 
the  Health  Ageticy,  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  It  seems 
very  unlikely  to  me  that  a  coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse  is  going 
to  coordinate  drug  programs  in  law  enforcement  or  in  the  justice 
system,  or  in  the  educational  system  unless  he  has  the  power  to  do 
timt,  you  see.  I  think  that  those  people  can  agree  with  him  and 
tills  soi't  of  thing  and  still  go  ahead  with  what  they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  coordinate  all 
juvenile  delinquency  activities? 

Mr.  Evans*  I  think  it  is  yeiy  possible.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
motivators  in  this  country  is  n^'^ney.  Whon  you  start  tangling  with 
people's  budgets,  thy  /  get  inleiosted  and  they  get  careful,  most  of 
them. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Evans,  for  a  very  excellent  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HavvKIxs.  Mr.  Evans,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  briefly 
road  through  your  statement  and  I  appreciate  the  suggestions  that 
you  have  made  with  respect  to  H.R.  6265.  1  believe  you  have  enu- 
merated three  suggestions. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Excuse  me,  Congressman  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Thompson,  did  yo'd  have  a  statement  that  you  wanted  to 
make? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  I  was  just  here  to  give  him  support  on  the 
proposal  that  he  presented  and  any  questions  that  you  might  have 
dealing  directly  with  with  the  violence  in  South  Central 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Again,  Mr.  Kvans,  witli  respect  to  tlic  tlireo  siig{?os- 
tions  that  you  Imve  made,  I  certainly  agree  witli  the  one  which 
pertains  to  coordination  of  efforts.  However,  the  purpose  of  tlie 
proposal  to  do  tliat  at  tlie  local  level,  which  we  obviously  cannot  do, 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  encourage  it,  tliough,  and  also  to 
possibly  in  some  way  bring  it  together  at  tlio  Federal  level  some  co- 
ordination type  of  agencj  which  I  think,  though  it  is  sad  to  say,  is 
missing  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  we  could  strengthen  the  bill  in  that 
re}rard  and  I  certainly  agr(»e  with  that  recommendation. 

1  alsr^  agree  witli  ihe  third  recommendation  that  you  have 
made  with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  the  persons  at  the  coin- 
munity  level  who  may  not,  in  a  formal  way,  have  the  academic 
achievements  and  credentials.  I  would  certainly  bo  very  amenable 
to  incorporating  that  concept  in  this  proposal.  However,  I  dcubt 
if  in  this  bill  we  could  actually  create  jobs.  In  other  words,  I  would 
think  it  is  not  really  a  job  creation  bill.  It  is  a  program  bill  rather 
than  one  >yhich  creates  jobs.  Having  said  that,  liowever,  I  would 
hope  that. in  other  bills  which  we  vaguely  refer  to  as  manpower 
bills  for  whif»h  I  will  apologize  to  the  females  piHJSent — ~ 

[Laugliter.l 

Mr.  IIawkix^j.  We  mn.st  refer  to  them  ns  such  because  they  are 
.^0  designated.  It  is  not  because  we  wanted  to  designate  theni  that 
wny  oursehHiS. 

lint,  I  would  think  that  in  these  bills  we  should  provide  the 
jobs  in  this  particular  field  as  in  other  fields  and  so  specify  because 
I  feel  tluit  many  who  have  had  the  experience  in  this  field  certainly 
wonkl  make  some  of  the  best  employees  in  terms  of  the  programs 
involved.  And,  I  would  certainly  hope  that  we  would  write  into 
.such  legislation  a  requirement  that  a  very  substantial  percentage 
would  be  indh'iduals  drawn  from  the  community  and  not  with  any 
rigid  or  restrictive  set  of  requirements  as  to  their  eligibility  for  the 
jobs  available. 

In  otlior  words,  I  certainly  a^ree  with  the  thrust  of  what  you 
say  and  we  will*  obviously,  consider  it. 

Mr.  Thompson,  I  would,  however,  like  to  ask  yon  some  rather 
spofific  (|uestions  based  on  your  experience,  both  within  and  outside 
of  the  system  which  we  have  been  talking  about  today.  I  suppose 
by  the  system  we  refer  to  the  juvenile  court  system.  I  would  like  you 
to  make  some  distinctions  as  to  whether  or  not  within  the  system  we 
arc  proceeding  as  constrnelively  as  we  should  be  proceeding  and 
if  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  what  you  do  as  a  part  of 
that  system  and  what  you  do  on  your  own  outside  of  that  svstem  if 
vou  are  in  n  position  to  answer  freely  that  type  of  a  (jnefiiion,  not 
by  virtue  of  l)eing  a  part  of  the  system',  but  merely  as  a  citizen  before 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  be  more  than,  happy  to. 

I  gne^s  my  feeling  would  have  to  go  bade  3  years  ago.  I  was 
assigned  to  California  High  School  for  .students  who  could  not 
adjust  in  tlie  regular  schools.  At  that  time  there  were  no  gang 
problems  in  Los  Angeles.  1  was  assigned  there  as  a  liaison  probation 
officer  with  the  schools.  At  that  time  they  closed  California  High 
School  down,  in  1071,  and  to  all  of  our 'dismay  after  the  closing 
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of  California  High  School,  the  gang  developed  and  enlarged  all 
over  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 

When  I  speak  of  gangs^  I  speak  of  black  gangs.  It  was  really 
amazing  that  these  young  people  from  California  High  School  had 
the  organizational  ability  to  develop  an  organization  that  has  hit 
us  like  we  have  seen  it  today.  At  that  time  we  saw  fit  to  call  in  the 
head— when  I  say  we,  this  was  a  citizen's  task  force,  people  from 
the  district  attomey^s  youth  advisory  council,  the  Team  Post,  the 
CYA,  and  also  citizens  groups  f rom  "^Malcolm  X  organizations,  We 
set  up  a  task  force  of  people  to  go  out  and  deal  with  these  young 
people.  We  saw  then  the  monster  that  we  have  now.  So,  we  had  a 
meeting  with  all  of  the  heads  of  the  county  officials  and' asked  them 
to  take  some  steps  and  take  some  commitment  to  come  up  with  some 
idea  to  move  on  the  situation  then.  We  did  not  get  a  commitment 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  was  what  year? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  happened  in  1971.  At  that  time  it  was 
only  the  Westside  Cribs.  We  did  not  get  a  commitment  and  now 
we  have  a  nucleus  of  gangs  that  is  completely— the  Crib  Gang  has 
grown  to  over  4,000.  And,  we  saw  the  situation  growing  and  it 
grew  like  wildfire.  It  because  a  fad  with  the  klus.  They  could  kill 
a  kid  and  get  presitige  from  it  and  then  the  ones  that  were  not 
gang  members,  they  would  join  gangs  to  either  protect  themselves, 
or  {jet  the  prestige. 

Like  today,  we  are  in  a  dilemma  where  we  are  having  complete  . 
gang  warfare.  The  gangs  that  were  not  Cribs,  the  Boimty  Himters, 
the  Pirus.  the  Brims— by  the  way,*  all  of  these  gangs  are  in  your 
area,  Congrpfi«man  Bell,  these  guys  are  fighting  the  Cribs  now  and 
it  all-out  war.  So,  the  citizen  task  force,  we  are  still  out  on  the 
streets  because  we  are  concerned  with  the  killing  of  young  people*  It 
is  really  amazing  when  you  are  out  there  and  trying  to  prevent  some* 
thing  and  there  is  no  hope.  We  have  seen  an  incident  where  kids 
have  gone  in  and  out  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  returned 
to  the  street.  We  have  seen  cold-blooded  killers  return  to  the 
street.  It  has  become  a  situation  where  the  kids  feel  that  they  can 
kill  somebody  and  walk  away  and  nothing  will  happen  to  them* 
This  is  why  the  kids  kill  with  no  malice  whatsoever.  They  know 
that  they  can  go  domi  to  the  public  defender  and  intimidate  the 
witness  and  no  witnesses  !um  up  at  the  hearings  and  the  courts 
have  to  dismiss  the  case. 

So,  this  is  n  situation  that  we  tried  to  nip  in  the  bud  in  167L  Here 
in  19?4  wc  see  a  monster.  At  this  point  it  may  have  gone  too  far, 
whero  it  will  not  be  stopped,  I  know  the  gang  members  feel  that 
nobody  can  stop  them.  Locking  them  up  will  not  stop  them.  We 
feel  tliat  the  small  task  force  we  have,  we  would  go  to  the  forum^ 
the  palladium,  the  sports  arena,  anywhere  that  there  would  be  a 
congregation  of  juvenile  gangs.  We  would  be  on  the  scene  to  talk 
to  these  kids  and  identify  them  and  talk  them  out  of  any  kind  of 
delinquent  behavior. 

However,  we  are  only  a  small  few  and  we  have  to  give  up  a  lot 
of  our  time.  So  far  it  has  not  become  popular  for  those  that  are 
out  there  on  the  street  trying  to  do  these  things;  so  that  the  few 
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that  are  out  there  now,  are  less  than  the  few  that  was  out  there 
before  because  of  the  pressut*es  that  have  been  applied. 

So,  the  situation  now  is  one  where  wo  see  the  continuous  turn- 
over of  delinquent  kids  going  into  the  system  and  coming  out  of 
the  system. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  said  that  you  could  have  nipped  them  in 
1971.  Could  you  explain  in  ^vhat  way.  What  would  you  have  done 
if  you  had  had  the  opportunity  to  tlo  it,  discourage  the  formation 
of  the  gangs,  or  the  type  of  gang  activity  that  resmtcd  in  violence? 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  at  that  time  we  were  meeting  with  the  Westside 
Cribs  and  like  I  state,  they  w^ere  a  small  few.  They  were  willing  to 
meet  with  this  task  force.  We  were  in  a  position  to  try  and  get 
them  lobs,  try  to  get  them  in  programs  tliat  you  divert  them 
away  from  gang  activities  and  we  could  not  come  up  with  any  tiling. 
We  found  out  that  these  young  people  want  something  to  do.  For 
a  job  of  making  $1.25  an  hour  they  would  take  pride  in  this.  They 
would  take  pride  in  working  part  time.  They  would  take  pride  in 
going  to  a  park  or  school  function  because  they  know  they  could 
not  go  to  a  school  function,  they  could  not  go  to  the  park,  nobody 
wanted  them  there.  Not  even  the  parents  wanted  them  there. 

So,  what  do  they  do?  They  go  out  and  commit  these  horrible 
crimes  in  order  to  gain  attention  where  they  can  show  that  they  are 
somebody,  t  would  say  that  at  that  time  we  had  a  small  group  that 
we  could  have  gotten  diverted  into  some  type  of  program  that  would 
remove  them  away  from  the  physical  activities  that  they  were  in- 
volved in. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  are  the  age  brackets  of  these  gang  members? 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  in  1071  the  age  bracket  was  15  year  olds  up  to 
65.  Today  they  are  training  the  voung  kids  that  are  11  years  old 
through  14  as  hit  men.  So,  the  older  group  is  getting  too  old,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  age  group  now  is  from  11  through  66. 

Mr.  Bkll.  You  mean  the  older  people  are  still  in  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  they  are.  The  old  people  are  the  ones  that  can 
be  used  to  buy  ammunition,  to  be  the  fence,  to  take  care  of  all  of 
the  things  the  young  people  cannot  do. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Are  they  generally  the  brains  behind  the  operation?  . 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  they  are  not  generally  the  brains  behind  it 
They  arc  the  tools  that  are  being  used.  The  brains  are  usually  in  the 
early  t\ventios  and  late  twenties  and  early  thirties. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  assuming  that  you  could  have  done  some- 
thing had  you  had  the  sources  available,  let^s  face  the  present  reality 
that  too  few  people  rGcognij^.e  what  had  to  be  done,  or  refused  to 
make  resources  available  to  yon.  Obviously  there  must  be  some  way 
of  approaching  these  problonis,  I  cannot  believe  that  we  need  to  be 
so  pepsimistic  or  be  so  bleak  about  the  future  that  we  dismiss  those 
proploms  as  being  beyond  some  method  of  solving.  We  have  had 
testimony  about  the  h*emcndons  needs  for  jobs,  for  example.  It 
does  not  pay  to  just  merely  talk  about  correcting  behavior  unless 
there  is  some  tangible  way  to  deal  with  it.  If  you  had  to  enumerate 
things  that  you  believe  would  be  required  of  you  as  an  individual 
working  in  the  community  *in  communication  with  young  people 
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today,  what  type  of  resources  do  you  think  should  be  made  avail- 
able'to  you  to  communicate  with  young  people  on  a  positive  level  so 
as  to  encourage  them  in  doing  things  that  society  would  tlnnk 
would  be  constructive,  and  what  do  you  need  as  an  individual? 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  I  feel  that  the  resources  a.c  there.  The  only 
thing  that  is  missing  is  money  to  finance  the  resources.  The  NYG  

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Evans:  What  resources  are  there? 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  parks  and  schools  and  different  organizations  in 
the  community  where  kids  could  go  and  get  a  job. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  some  of  these  kids  believe  that  the  schools 
are  not  doing  tbo  30J1.  ^  i. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  it  is  a  situation  where  you  take  a  youngster* 'out 
of  school  and  don't  believe  the  schools  are  doing  a  job.  They  have  a 
distaste  for  the  school.  They  have  a  distrust. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  saying  the  schools  are  not  doing  the  lob? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  I  am  not  saying  they  are  not  doing  the  job.  I  am 
saying  they  are  not  doing  as  much  to  bring  these  kids  back  into 
the  system  that  are  out.  You  have  to  remember  one  thing  about 
this  delinquent  kid  that  we  are  dealing  with.  He  is  sort  of  isolated 
where  no  one  wants  him.  He  cannot  go  to  the  parks,  he  cannot  go 
and  get  a  community  job.  He  cannot  go  anywhere  except  to  get 
in  trouble  and  go  to  jail.  So,  the  situation  is  one  where  I  feel  that 
the  resources  in  the  community  could  be  utilized  by  hiring  k!«.s  to 
work  on  the  park  grounds,  making  parks, safer  for  the  kids  to  go, 
make  the  schools  safe.  , . ,     ,    .      .  11 

The  youngster  v.-ho  is  a  hard  core  kid,  who  is  going  to  school 
and  enjoying  the  school  and  working  there,  he  would  take  pride  m 

^^But^since  he  don't  have  no  respect  for  tlie  school,  and  don't  have 
no  respect  for  the  park,  don't  have  no  respect  for  his  coinm^mity,  the 
only  thing  he  can  do  is  show  his  frustration  by  striking  out. 

J^Ir.  Hawkins.  Well,  I  certainly  think  that  that  has  been  the 
bulk  of  the  testimony  here  today.  1  assume  from  what  you  have  said 
that  you  believe,  therefore,  that  the  problem  will  become  larger  and 
that  It  will  not  be  controlled  by  repressive  measures.  We  must  meet 
it  with  positive  programs,  that  some  of  these  programs  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  schools  so  that  the  schools  would  be  doing  a  better 
job  of  reaching  the  problem  of  communicating  with  the  young 
people  rather  thr.r.,  in  a  sense,  pushing  them  out,  closing  them,  or 
turning  their  backs  on  young  people.  Jobs  are  among  the  top  pri- 
ority that  are  needed  in  the  community  and  instead  of  cutting  back 
on  these  programs,  we  need  to  expand  them.  .,,,11 

Mr.  Beix.  Mr.  Thompson,  a  previous  witness  described  the  leader- 
ship organization  of  a  gang.  Ke  said  IL  was  sort  of— -there  was  not 
a  real  delegated  leader  and  assistant  leader  and  so  forth  on  down  the 
line:  that  it  was  just  sort  of  the  situation  where  in  one  area  one 
would  ho-  the  leader  and  in  something  else  another  would  be  me 
leader.  You  would  have  a  social  leader  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Do 
you  find  that  to  bo  the  case,  or  is  there  actually  a  gang  leader  that 

could  be  dealt  with?  .  ,  1  .      *  .1    1.1  1 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  remember  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  black 
gangs  and  there  is  leadership,  definitely. 
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"Mv.  Bell.  There  is  definitely  leadership? 

Mn  Thompson.  There  is  definitely  leadership. 

Mr.  Bfxl.  Well^  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  as  far  as  this 
gentleman  lias  testified  on  the  east  side.  With  the  Mexican- American 
heritage  that  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  the  case  according  to 
his  testimony.  You  say  that  in  black  gangs  there  is  definitely  a 
leader? 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  take  when  an  individual  can  call  a  meeting 
and  have  over  2,000  members  of  a  gang  meet,  there  is  leadership. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  would  like  to  get  that  many  out  to  some  of  my 
political  rallies. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  could  take  some  lessons. 

Now^  describe  a  loader  like  that  of  a  gang,  is  he  usually  the 
quickest  mentally,  able  to  understand  problems  and  meet  them  and 
also  the  most  courageous,  is  this  the  sort  of  thing — how  do  you 
describe  a  leader  like  that— can  he  be  dealt  with? 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  can  be  dealt  with.  But,  you  will  find  that  a 
leader  of  this  type  would  be  the  type  of  guy  who  is  strong  and 
whip  everybody  and  will  have  a  bram  as  his  lieutenant. 

Mr.  BicLL.  You  moan  that  he  can  physically  handle  everybody  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That's  right.  Sometimes  it  will  be  the  opposite, 
you  will  have  a  guy  who  is  the  weakest  pei*son  in  the  group  and 
only  weigh  95  pounds  and  he  is  still  the  leader. 

Mr.  Bkll.  He  has  got  it  up  here. 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  has  got  it  up  there.  But,  then  the  lieutenant 
is  the  guy  with  the  muscle* 
Mr.  Bbll.  He  is  the  muscleman,  I  see. 

Is  there  any  way,  or  do  you  think  that  you  could  have  any  success 
by  changing  these  leaders  and  thus  changing  the  gangs,  their  direc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  I  stated  before,  the  leaders  and  the  gangs  can 
be  worked  with.  Our  task  force  has  proven  this.  They  want  help. 
They  love  to  see  you  out  on  the  scene,  on  the  street  where  something 
is  going  to  go  down.  You  can  go  up  and  talk  to  them  and  talk  them 
out  of  it.  These  guys  all  have  guns,  eveiy  kind  of  gun  you  can 
think  of. 

Yet,  they  will  listen  to  you.  There  haven^t  any  of  us  on  the  task 
force  ever  been  shot.  We  have  had  guns  pulled  on  us.  We  have  not 
been  shot.  That  means  one  thing,  tliese  guys  want  help,  they  are 
looking  for  it.  They  are  crying  out.  So,  when  we  are  on  the  scene 
they  won^t  do  anything.  This  is  why  I  feel  that  you  need  more 
people  to  go  out  into  the  streets  and  get  to  know  these  kids  and  deal 
with  them  and  change  their  whole  behavior  pattern* 

Mr*  BKfJ.*  You  need  more  the  right  type  of  people.  There  arc 
some  people  that  I  guess  do  not  respond.  They  do  not  have  a  rapport. 
There  is  some  way  that  some  can  go  out  there  and  another  group 
cannot  go  out  there* 

iNfr*  Thompson*  Well,  I  would  have  to  make  a  statement  that  Koy 
made  earlier*  When  you  put  a  budget  out  there  and  put  in  specifics 
for  this  type  of  work,  the  people  will  come  out* 

M\\  Bkll*  They  do  not  all  have  to  bo  as  big  and  strong  as  you 
are? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  this  is  the  thing.  Most  people  ex^pro  foot- 
ball player,  big  and  strong  and  tough.  But,  believe  me  no  matter 
how  Dig  I  am,  I  could  not  stand  up  under  a  magnum  bullet.  These 
guy.s  are  shooting  live  shots.  I  have  to  have  a  charisma  about  me 
with  kindness  and  be  able  to  talk  my  way  out  of  situations,  or  else 
I  would  have  been  blown  up  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  know  of  any  school  programs  which  have  been 
successful  in  retaining  gang  members  in  school  and  keeping  them 
going? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  to  go  back  to  the  opportunity  school,  Cali- 
fornia High  School  had  all  of  the  hard-core  kids.  But,  to  draw  you 
a  picture  ol  this,  California  High  School  was  at  the  corner  of  9th 
and  Hill  Streets— I  mean  9th  and  Grand.  Beingthere  it  took  in  all 
of  the  black  students  from  the  whole  area.  When  they  closed  it 
down,  there  was  not  any  school  for  the  black  student  to  go  to,  but 
Jackson,  which  is  in  east  Los  Angeles  and  metro.  We^  knew  rigj^t 
then  that  there  would  be  a  problem  with  the  black  kids  going  to 
east  Los  Angeles  because  of  the  gang  problems  there. 

So,  a  few  of  the  guys  that  left  California  High  School  and  went 
to  Jackson  had  problems,  they  came  back,  they  organized  the  Cribs 
and  from  that  date  the  gangs  went  completely  all  over  the  county* 
Now,  if  they  would  put  an  opportunity  school  into  thi^  area,  the 
black  area,  like  the  old  Ree^e  High  School,  and  have  it  there  where 
they  could  put  these  kids  that  cannot  adjust  in  the  rej?ular  school 
into  these  opportunity  schools,  this  would  minimize  the  problem^ 
But,  the  other  way  when  a  kid  did  not  adjust  at  Freemont  High 
School,  they  transferred  him  to  Crenshaw.  When  they  transfered 
him  to  Crenshaw,  then  the  gangs  developed  at  Crenshaw*  If  they 
transfered  the  kids  to  Los  Angeles  High^  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Not 
only  were  the  gangs  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  but  in  the  Compton 
schools  too.  So,  it  was  that  kind  of  situation  where  they  need  a 
school  where  they  can  send  these  kids  with  special  teachers. 

Mr.  Bkll.  That  could  be  an  important  aspect? 

Mr.  TiioMPSoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BfiLL.  One  more  thing  about  the  gangs  and  the  gang  leaders, 
are  some  of  those  so-called  leaders  that  you  are  talking  about,  are 
they  usitally  dropouts,  are  they  itsually  kids  that  are  in  school  that 
are  still  sort  of  tough,  or  is  there  any  pattern  as  far  as  that  ia 
concerned? 

Mr.  THOMPf^ox.  Most  of  the  leaders  are  dropouts.  That  is  why 
they  have  so  much  bitterness  in  them  now.  They  are  not  dummiea 
by  far.  They  are  not  dummies.  But,  they  have  had  problems  in  -he 
school  and  the  schools  have  found  out  that  the  easiest  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  problem  is  to  kick  it  out.  So,  they  are  out  of  school 

Mr.  Bell.  They  arc  usually  deportment  problems? 

Mr.  TiioMrsoN."  Right* 

Mr.  Hawkiks.  I  think  Mr.  Evans  wanted  to  say  something. 

Mr.  EvAXs.  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  relationship 
to  the  school  programs. 

1  have  had  the  opportunity  for  the  past  7  years  to  work  in  and 
out  of  the  system.  I  spent  five  and  a  half  years  in  Los  Angeles  County 
Department  of  Community  Service,  which  is  an  effort  to  prevent 
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delinquency.  It  is  a  kind  of  meager  effort  too.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  only  official  delinquency  prevention  agency  in  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  is  probably  the  weakest  agency,  the  smallest  agency,  has. 
less  clout  than  any  other  agency  in  the  county  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

I  am  not  with  that  agency  any  longer.  I  am  with  Health  Services 
Administration  on  leave  of  absence.  But,  I  have  only  been  away  for 
about  a  year.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  prior  to  those  7  yeara-. 
—I  see  myself  when  I  look  back  as  one  of  those  youngsters.  I  talked 
to  one  just  the  night  before  last  and  it  was  quite  mteresting,  the 
answers  that  he  gave  me.  You  know,  I  asked  him  why— you  know— 
what  do  you  thmk  you  are  going  to  obtain  by  killing  each  other.. 
He  said,  '"Well,  it  didn't  start  out  like  that.  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded  by  the  situation.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  in  it.  I  found 
myself  doing  things  that  I  never  thought  I  was  going  to  do."  I  look 
back  on  mv  life  when  I  was  a  youngster  about  8  or  9  years  old  and'. 
I  began  to'drift  into  delinquency.  I  had  the  same  kind  of  reasonnig, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  this  young  man  has.  He  told  me  that  there^ 
was  no  hope  for  him  and  that  the  youngsters  felt  that  there  was: 
no  hope.  They  felt  that  they  would  not  get  a  fair  shake  from  any- 
body, including  their  homes.  They  felt  that  they  would  not  get  a 
fair  shake  from  the  school.  They  felt  that  they  certainly  '>ould  not 
get  a  fair  shake  from  the  justice  system.  They  felt  that  they  could  go 
nowhere,  that  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  except  what  they  are 
doing.  I  said,  "Well,  that  kind  of  amounts  to  suicide  to  me.  You 
know,  it  is  kind  of  like  taking  the  approach  'O.K.  cruel  world,  t 
will  fix  you,  I  will  hurt  me.' 

The  youngster  was  a  little  bit  stimned,  I  would  say.  It  appeared 
as  if  this  was  new  information  to  him.  He  talked  in  terms  of  he  did" 
not  care  if  he  got  killed  that  night,  this  kind  of  thing.  ^ 

I  think  it  is  a  very  sad  thing— you  know— that  we  have  all  of 
the  money  that  we  have  in  this  county,  that  we  employ  all  of  the 
people  in  the  service  agencies  that  we  employ  in  this  county,  and' 
It  is  only  a  handful  of  people  that  can  relate  to  these  youngsters. 

Now,  what  I  was  talking  about  in  the  school  situation  is  that  it 
appears  to  me  also  that  these  youngsters  are  very  bright.  I  think 
when  I  was  coming  up  I  was  very  bright  and  I  thmk  that  I  am- 
fairly  bright  now.  I  never  attended  a  university  in  my  life.  How- 
ever, I  learned  how  to  deal  with  internal  control  procedures,  ad- 
ministrative principles,  and  what-not.  Prior  to  that  I  learned  about 
people  and  how  to  relate  to  people.  Now,  I  was  trying  to  imagine 
what  would  happen  to  this  youngster  if  we  could  convince  him  to- 
go  back  to  one  of  the  conventional  schools.  What  I  invision  is  that 
they  w*ould  tell  him  the  same  thing  that  they  told  me  the  last  time- 
I  came  out  of  jail  some  7  or  8  yeais-ago.  I  walked  into  a  social 
agency  and  I  said,  "I  want  to  help  people,  I  think  that  is  what  I  am 
supposed  to  do  in  life."  The  lady  told  me,  "You  know,  I  believe  you- 
are  sincere.  I  believe  y  u  could  really  do  something.  But,  it  is  a 
sad  situation.  In  order  to  be  a  social  worker  you  have  to  go  back  to 
school  and  get  your  high  school  diploma  and  that  will  take  you  a 
couple  of  years  and  then  you  go  to  college  and  that  will  take  you 
another  4  years  and  then  you  go  to-^you  strike  out  for  your  inasterSi 
degree  and  you  will  be  able  to  do  it  then." 
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Well,  you  see,  I  could  not  wait.  So,  instead  of  going  back  to 
college,  I  began  to  work  in  the  community.  I  also  began  to  work  in 
the  county  of  Los  Angeles  as  a  trainee.  I  managed  to  literally — 
I  do  not  recommend  this  to  anyone,  but  I  literally  bored  my  way 
through  all  of  the  fragmentation  of  the  views  and  prejudices  and 
misconceptions  and  misunderstandings  that  exist  in  this  county 
government  up  to  civil  service  status.  From  that  I  went  to  the 
position  that  I  hold  now  in  the  county. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  from  the  start,  when  I  talked 
about  fragmentation  of  views,  I  think  this  is  extremely  important. 
You  can  develop  the  most  beautiful  programs  in  the  world,  but  if 
you  send  it  down  through  that  same  old  methodology — you  know — 
where  people  are  caught  up  in  old  fashioned  beliefs,  refuse  to 
change,  and  insist  on  the  status  quo,  they  will  very  definitely  destroy 
any  kind  of  program  you  come  up  with. 

Xow,  I  want  to  say  this  and  I  will  be  through,  unless  there  are 
Some  questions.  If  you  remember  a  few  years  ago  young  blacks  were 
very — I  mean  it  is  very  interesting — young  blacks  were  very  in- 
terested in  self-worth.  It  was  kind  of  a  national  theme,  blackness, 
they  were  talking  about.  O.K.  A  lot  of  people  took  that  as  a  skin 
thinj? — you  know  what  I  mean.  But,  what  it  really  meant  to  me  was 
commg  back  to  yourself,  knowing:  who  you  are,  learning  how  to 
stafid  on  your  own  feet  and  this  kind  of  thing. 

Even  through  the  efforts  to  develop  this  concept  that  was  left  by 
certain  leaders  that  that  are  nu  longer  with  us  among  blacks,  I  think 
that  it  was  a  concept  that  if  handled  correctly  could  have  developed 
into  Something  where  we  would  not  see  today  the  gangs  and  the 
killings  and  the  suicidal  approach  that  is  being  taken  in  the  black 
community.  I  think  we  would  begin  to  tap  the  resources  of  leader- 
ship that  exist  in  the  black  community.  We  have  a  great  nation 
here,  great  nation,  a  broad  nation,  a  very  rich  nation ♦  I  do  not 
have  to  account  to  you  that  there  are  a  million  in  our  nation  that 
absolutely  refuse  to  accept  anything  new,  any  new  gift  that  might  be 
of  an  advantage  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  a  very  good  statement,  Mr.  Evans,  I  concur 
with  a  lot  that  you  say. 

Mr.  Hawkins? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Evans,  with  respect  to  your  organization, 
Bridge  Back,  Inc.,  how  is  that  organization  funded? 

Mr.  Evans.  Up  to  today  it  is  funded  by  HEW  NIDA,  National 
Institute  of  Drug  Abuse. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  As  far  as  this  subcommittee  is  concerned,  we  will 
certainly  assist  you  in  continuing  to  be  funded.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  said  anything  here  today  that  we  want  you  to  take  offense 
at.  1  think  you  have  been  very  constructive  and  my  reason  fai 
asking  is  to  see  in  just  what  way  that  we,  at  the  Federal  level,  could 
be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  certainly  glad  you  asked  that.  I  think  it  is  also 
interG.<5ting  to  consider  the  fact  that  we  have  one  of  the  largest  resi- 
dential centers  for  drug  abusers  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles.  One 
of  the  major  problems  aside  from  all  of  the  usual  red-tape  frustra- 
tions that  get  in  the  way  of  helping  people  has  been  the  fact  that 
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we  cannot  find  an  adequate  facility.  I  get  a  little  burned  up  some- 
times because  I  think  about  HUD,  which  is  the  first  agenw  that 
funded  us  as  a  drug  program.  HUD  happens  to  be  a  housing  depart- 
ment. All  of  these  3  years  and  through  all  of  our  cries,  they  have 
seen  no  reason  or  rhyme  to  hook-up  the  idea — you  know — that  since 
they  were  a  housing  agency,  that  it  might  make  sense  for  them  to  go 
in  and  assist  in  this— assist  this  program  through  housing  the  way 
we  assisthig  it  in  drug  services. 

It  is  kind  of  confusmg,  you  see.  It  is  like  one  group  does  not  talk 
to  the  other,  this  kind  of  thing.  But,  that  is  a  major  problem  be- 
cause in  the  black  community  there  arc  very  few  facilities,  very 
few  facilities  tlmt  will  meet  the  standards.  Many  of  the  standards 
are  new.  They  are  required  by  the  State  and  county  and  city  of  Los 
Angeles  to  house  people.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have  wanted  to 
do  for  a  long  time — we  demonstrated — in  our  agency  we  have  peo- 
ple from  FoTsom,  San  Quinton,  Solidad,  the  county  jail.  We  nave 
people  the  System  says  cannot  be  helped.  I  feel  that  we  demonstrated, 
you  see.  One  of  the  things  that  we  wanted  to  do  was  open  a  facility 
for  young  people.  But,  when  you  go  to  talking  about  opening  a 
facility  for  young  people,  you  are  talking  about  a  little  oit  more 
money  than  usually  folks  down  in  Watts  can  get  ahpld  of.  You-are 
talking  about  having  fire  systems — ^built-in  fire  systems  and  all  of 
this  kind  of  thing.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  there 
are  not  more  facilities  in -South  Central.  That  is  why  I  was  Jioping 
that  this  bill  bill  would  bring  people  together,  you  see,  and  get 
them  to  work  together^  I  think  when  you  consider  the  diversion, 
that  is  another  problem*  That  is  where  people  are  not  working  to- 

? ether.  The  probation,  the  law  we  have  here  in  California,  SP 
14,  requires  that  probation  screen  people  for  diversion.  When  you 
say  that  you  are  saying  probation  officers.  Whether  they  are  capable 
or  not,  they  screen  people  end  up — it  means  that  those  people  end  up 
often  times  in  programs  that  they  should  not  end  up  in.  It  means 
that  you  take  a  guy  that  comes  *in  for  Marihuana  and  you  don't 
know  if  he  is  on  pills  or  whatever.  He  ends  up  over  here  and  the 
next  time  you  see  him,  he  does  to — what  it  is  that  they  have,  the 
12  movies  m  this  educational  program  and  when  you  see  him  again, 
he  is  on  something  else. 

So,  it  is  a  veiy  confusing  situation,  and  I  got  a  little  bit  away 
from  what  you  were  asking  me. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  it  is  a  good  answer. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
soti.  You  were  vory^  very  helpful. 

Our  tioxt  witness  will  be  Connsolman  Ed  Edolman.  Councilman 
Edleman  has  been  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  for 
9  years.  He  has  served  as  counsel  for  the  State  legislature,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  latter  of  which  this  subcommittee  is  attached. 

Cnnncihunn  Edelmun,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  luu  e  you  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EuKLM.vx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bell,* and  my  good  friend  Gus 
Hawkins. 
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It  IS  a  pleasure  for  mo  to  be  back  as  a  witness  before  this  August 
subcommittee  and  I  have  very  fond  memories  of  my  experience  in 
Washington  working  as  counsel  or  the  Special  Subcommittee  ot 
Labor,  which  was  headed  by  your  good  friend  Jim  Roosevelt* 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDMUND  EDELMAN,  CITY  COUNCILMAN,. 
PIFTH  DISTRICT,  CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  Edklmax.  I  am  hero,  and  this  is  a  long  day— 2  days  that  you* 
have  had*  I  certainly  think  that  there  is  certainly  no  more  important 
problem  facing  the  city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles  than  juvenile 
crime  and  what  we  call  juvenile  delinquency.  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  this  committee  is  here  in  Los  Angeles  at  this  particular 
time. 

I  would  simply  say  that  there  are  many  problems  in  Los  AngeW 
and  the  area  that  I  am  now  more  familiar  with  relates  to  east  Los 
Angeles.  In  east  Los  Angeles,  as  you  know,  we  have  had  gang  war- 
fare and  a  lot  of  gang  violence  and  yet  there  are  some  surprising* 
and  very  encouraging  programs  that  are  bein^  conducted  in  east 
Los  Angeles  to,  I  think,  make  a  dent  in  this  rising  juvenile  crimfr 
and  delinquency  that  we  find. 

Now,  these  programs— I  am  speaking  specifically  of  one  program 
which  I  think  I  would  call  to  the  committee^s  interest.  This  is  the- 
Casa  Morrovilla  program,  which  is  funded  by  the  Clealand  House, 
which  is  a  private  group  of  people  supported  by  the  United  W^y* 
This  program  basically  seeks  to  change  the  direction  of  the  gangs* 
from  destructive  and  antisocial  behavior  to  constructive  behavior,  so^ 
to  speak.  What  is  attempted  is  to  bring  the  gangs  togjether  and  find 
a  role  that  they  can  play  in  a  constructive  fashion  in  helping  the* 

community,  ,      n       t  ji 

This  is  done  not  by  so-called  civil  servants,  or  by  college  educated 
people,  but  by  gang  members  themselves  who  have  the  ability  tty 
communicate  with  other  gang  leaders,  not  someone  who  is  un- 
knowledgeable  of  the  ways  of  the  gang*  or  does  not  know  the  use 
of  the  language  and  so  forth.  Now,  1  think  your  effort  in  this  regard 
could  be  helped  immeasurably  by  making  sure  that  whatever  pro- 
grams are  funded  by  H.R.  6265,  that  the  monej^  goes  to  get  intO' 
the  grass  roots,  or  so-called  indigenous  groupings  in  the  community, 
not  that  it  is  funneled  through  any  bureaucratic  maze  where  we 
have  civil  servants  trying  to  talk  to  gangs.  You  are  not  going  to 
reach  gangs  by  the  normal  methods  that  are  used  by  Government, 
You  are  going  to  have  to  find  other  people  who  have  had  gang 
experience,  or  prison  experience  to  reach  people  in  the  gangs  them- 
sel  V6{<>* 

I  point  that  out  to  you  becftuse  I  know  that  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  indeed  in  the  county  we  are  spending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year,  millions  of  dollars,  to  employ  more 
policemen,  more  sheriffs,  more  security  guards,  more  fences,  more 
this  and  more  that.  It  is  not  solving  the  problems.  The  problem  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  simply  by  an  approach  that  ignores  the  basic 
problem.  Adding  policemen  simply  adds  more  tension,  that  adds 
much  more,  I  think,  to  the  Uji^^lving  of  the  problem  than  solving  it. 
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Soj  I  am  appealing  to  the  committee  to  make  sure  that  whatever 
funding  is  provided  in  this  IIJl.  6265,  in  whatcjver  direction,  that 
you  make  it  clear  in  the  committee  report  that  at  least  what  we 
have  seen  that  works  in  east  Los  Angeles  is  getting  gangs  on  a 
<5onstructive  route  of  using  gang  leaders,  exgangleaders,  using  excon- 
victs,  using  people  who  have  had  experience  talking  to  gangs.  You 
and  I  could  not  do  it.  We  do  not  understand  their  language.  Hope- 
fully, this  kind  of  approach  would  be  most  beneficial.  Now,  there 
is  someone  here  today  that  has  called  my  office.  I  know  the  hour  is 
late  and  he  has  not  been  on  the  agenda,  but  I  have  been  convinced 
that  he  might  have  a  word  or  two  to  this  committee. 

If  it  is  an  appropriate  procedure,  if  the  chairman  would  allow 
me  to  ask  Mr.  Llye  Kurisaki  to  speak  to  the  committee  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  think  it  might  be  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  Bell,  Without  objection  that  will  be  fine.  He  has  someone 
with  him,  does  ho  not? 

Mr.  Edklman.  Yes,  he  does.  They  have  been  sitting  here  patiently 
since  9  o'clock.  This  is  the  kind  of  person  that  unfortunately  does 
not  get  nv^  the  agenda.  I  feel  like  a  had  rather  iise  my  time  to  let 
him  spei  H  'Cor  a  few  moments,  if  I  may,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  speak,  both  of  you,  I 
Hm  sorrr  that  you  hav*  had  to  remain  here  so  long 

Mr.  Kurisaki*  It  has  bpen  very  informative,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  mind  devoting  the  time  if  I  can  get  a  few  minutes, 

Mr,  Bbll,  Go  right  ahead,- 

STATEMENT  OT  LYLE  KURISAKI,  COORDINATOR,  PRISON  PREVEN- 
TORS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAN  HMINEZ,  COSPONSOR,  PRISON 
^REVENTORS 

Mr,  KuRtSAKi,  My  name  in  Lyle  Kurisaki  and  I  am  an  ex  convict. 
I  am  the  community  coordinator  for  a  group  called  Prison  Pre- 
vovitors,  which  started  some  8  years  ago  at  the  California  Institu- 
tion for  Men  by  a  group  of  prisoners  and  a  correctional  sergeant 
by  the  name  of  Ray  Hawkins.  He  happens  to  be  Congressman 
llfawkins^  nephew, 

Mr,  B«LL.  Would  the  gentleman  on  your  right  introduce  himself? 

Mr.  KtmisAKi,  The  cosponsor  of  the  group.  Correction  Officer  Dan 
Jiminez, 

Tliis  group  is  a  group  of  convicts  who  pick  their  own  membership* 
They  go  out  to  the  community*  I  will  just  summarize  for  you 
what  is  already  written  here  for  you* 

They  go  out  to  the  community  and  by  disecting  their  lives^  by 
giving  a  cross-section  of  their  lives,  perhaps  what  motivated  them 
to  commit  crimes,  the  method  by  which  they  committed  the  crimes, 
the  way  they  >vere  apprehended,  and  the  true  punishment,  the  type 
of  time  they  have  haa  to  do  because  of  it,  and  what  they  have  had 
to  do  perhaps  when  they  were  on  parole.  They  go  out  and  they 
do  not  preach  to  the  students*  They  do  not  moralijie  with  them*  The^r 
simply  tell  them  how  it  is*  They  give  them  the  facts.  I  have  testi- 
mony* here  from  every  school  that  we  have  ever  talked  to,  over  500 
schools.  The  principals  and  teachers  and  counselors  will  tell  you  that 
the  attention  span  of  the  average  student  is  a  minute  and  a  half. 
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They  listen  to  us  for  t\vo  and  three  hours  and  corral  us  when  we 
arc  ready  to  leave.  I  happen  to  be  a  parolee.  I  am  unique  in  an- 
other way.  I  am  probably  the  only  man  who  appeared  before  you 
today  who  is  not  being  paid  for  wliat  he  is  doing.  I  am  being  com- 
pensated, yes,  because  I  owe.  I  was  18  years  a  criminal.  We  go  out 
and  we  talk  to  these  kids  and  we  counsel  them  one  on  one  and  we 
carry  on  correspondence  with  them  at  later  dates. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  today  about  what 
is  wrong  with  the  society.  We  know  that  .society's  ills  has  created  a 
Jot  of  the  problems  in  juvenile  delinquency.  We  do  not  contend, 
Prison  Preventors  does  not  contend  that  we  can  cure  all  of  these 
problems*  .We  do  not  contend  that  we  can  eliminate  juvenile  do- 
linquency.  But,  we  do  contend  that  wo  can  be  the  bridge  that  will 
gap  the  problem  that  you  have  got.  What  happens  is  that  all  of 
these  children,  teenagers,  whatever  yon  want  to  call  them,  when 
they  become  involved  with  the  system,  the  juvenile  court  system,  or 
just  discipline  in  school,  they  are  counseled.  But,  they  are  counseled 
by  the  very  people  they  are  rebelling  against.  If  you  say  that  they 
are  connseled  hy  their  narents,  or  the  clergyman,  or  whoever  it  is, 
those  are  the  people  they  are  rebelling  against.  We  do  not  claim 
that  we  have  the  expertise  or  knowledge  to  counsel  them  forever. 
But,  we  feel  that  raport,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  we  have  raport 
with  these  people.  We  can  counsel  thorn  at  that  first  instance.  It  wo 
can  let  them  see  where  that  road  is  goin^r  to,  we  then  turn  them  over 
to  the  professional  counselors,  the  positive  people  that  you  wore 
talking  about,  the  students  from  UCLA,  we  can  turn  them  over 
to  those  people. 

We  can  turn  them  over  to  the  psychiatrists  if  tliey  need  real  serious 
help.  But,  the  initial  counseling,  tlie  thing  that  is  goin^  to  turn  thot 
kid  around  from  running  out  there  and  doing  something  wrong  to 
attract  attention,  or  to  become  a  member  of  a  gang  so  that  he  can 
have  some  sort  of  security — in  most  cases  he  is  really  an  alienated 
member — he  feels  terribly  unique.  He  feels  that  he  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  experienced  those  negatives  that  he  is  going  through. 

When  he  hears  it  from  us  and  he  finds  out  that  we  arc  not  kid- 
dins;  him,  and  we  tell  it  like  it  is. 

The  Board  of  Education  means  well,  I  am  sure,  but  they  defmitely 
are  not  doing  the  job.  Let's  face  it.  I  saw  a  statement  the  other  day 
that  said  the  Head  Start  people  put  into  the  school  Rvstem  within 
two  years  lost  the  advantage  they  had  gained  in  Head  Start.  So,  the 
system  cannot  do  it  the  way  it  is.  No\v,  we  have  talked — I  have 
talked  to  the  superintendent  of  education.  I  have  talked  to  tlie 
superintendent  of  school  districts.  I  have  talked  to  citv  conncilmen. 
I  liavc  talked  to  congressmen.  I  have  talked  to  assemblymen.  I  have 
talked  to  everybody  that  will  listen.  By  the  wav,  T  think  I  havo  to 
say  that  District  Attorney  Joseph  Busch  listened  and  he  reconnnends 
our  program.  The  TLS.  Marine  Corps  says  that  we  have  the  finest 
program  of  its  kind  in  existence.  We  received  meritorious  citations 
from  the  Marine  Corps.  We  conduct  drug  abuse  clinics  there  twice 
a  month. 

But,  1  have  to  sav  that  Chief  Davis  would  never  ^ive  us  an  ap- 
pointment. He  would  never  even  talk  to  us.  We  tried  to  get  the 
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district  attorney,  the  chief  of  police  and  the  sheriff  to  all  support  onr 
program.  The  (district  attorney  and  the  sheriff  supports  the  program. 
We  have  participated  without  any  funds  outside  of  the  fact  that  the 
California  Department  of  Corrections  pays  Officer  Jiminez's  wagi*s. 
We  have  never  had  any  funds.  We  have  applied  for  funds.  We  have 
always  been  turned  down.  None  of  us  happens  to  be  the  expert 
that  can  write  these  proposals  so  that  they  are  accepted  by  your 
|2:roup— your  standards — whatever  they  hanpen  to  be,  Every  organ- 
ization that  we  see  that  we  work  with  ana  we  work  with  everyone 
that  has  appeared  here  today,  we  have  worked  for  those  groups. 
Every  person  that  appeared  here  today  we  worked  for  those  groups. 
But,  none  of  tho.se  people  can  give  us  jobs  because  we  are  not  cre- 
dentialed.  The  school  system  cannot  use  us  as  counselors  because  that 
then  destroys  the  whole  system  because  their  coiuiselors  had  to 
work  for  an  additional  credential  to  become  a  counselor.  No  one 
will  employ  us.  Now,  as  I  say,  we  had  to  work  very  liaixl  at  it.  We 
produce  a  television  show  that  went  national  called  I  Live  In  Jail. 
It  is  now  being  considered  for  the  Gavel  award  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

We  received  cursory  Emmy  consideration.  It  has  beon  eliminated 
from  Emmy  consideration  because  not  enough  people  in  the  United 
States  saw  it.  But,  we  have  been  on  many  television  shows,  pro- 
duced many  television  shows.  We  have  just  completed  a  series  of 
public  service  spots  that  will  be  .shown  on  Metro  Media,  channel 
11,  starting  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  April. 

Mr.  Jtminez.  Starting  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KuRisAKi.  Startiiig  toniorrow\  I  think  it  will  be  on  three  or 
six  times  a  day.  Those  spots  were  made  for  the  Explorer  Boy  Scout 
Conncil.  All  of  those  efforts  we  did.  Fortunatoly,  I  work  for  a  com- 
pany that  allows  me  to  go  out  and  speak  to  schools  at  any  time.  But, 
gentlemen,  the  only  thing  that  I  am  saying  is  that  Prisoti  Pre- 
venturs,  not  just  Prison  Preventors,  but  convicts,  exgang  leaders, 
the  kids  that  have  to  be  talking  to  these  junior  high  school  gang 
leaders  are  the  high  school  gang  leaders  that  saw  the  misdirection 
of  their  ways  and  decided  to  straighten  out.  It  is  the  guy  that  came 
back  from  YTS  and  didn^t  say,  *'It  is  nothing,  you  are  not  a  man 
until  you  do  time." 

You  see,  we  can  go  in  and  destroy  all  of  those  myths.  We  go  in 
and  destroy  all  of  those  images  that  Davis  was  talking  about.  These 
people  are' trying  to  emulate  the  hard  core  criminal.  We  were  hard 
com  criminals  and  when  we  go  in  and  tell  a  young  guy  or  a  young 
lady,  "Yes,  we  were  criminals 5  yes,  we  did  this 5  yes,  we  cUd  that  ?  but, 
no,  \ve  are  not  going  to  do  it  any  more;  and  the  reason  for  it  is 
not  because  we  have  had  moral  rebirth,  but  because  we  found  out 
what  we  worn  doing  to  ourselves  in  sending  ourselves  to  prison." 

That  is  where  ihe  ganqf  trail  leads  to.  It  goes  to  prison.  They  start 
out  with  a  juvenile  prison,  hut  it  finally  gets  to  the  big  house.  Now, 
we  gave  you  gentlemen  some  posters  there  that  we  distribute  to 
schools  a^ter  we  speak  at  a  school  we  leave  those  there.  They  put 
them  in  the  trophy  cases  and  the  students  are  able  to  look  at*  them 
after  we  leave  and  perhaps  remind  themselves  a  little  of  what  we 
said.  But,  the  main  thing,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  trying  to  get  over 
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to  you,  is  if  yoti  are  going  to  counsel  delinquents,  you  have  got  to 
"be  talking  to  them  or  with  them  with  somebody  that  they  have 
report  with.  For  a  policeman  to  sit  there  and  tell  them,  ^Tou  know 
that's  wrong,"  they  just  shine  it  on.  When  a  kid  walks  out  of 
juvenile  court  and  gets  probation,  whatever  that  happens  to  be,  his 
story  to  the  kids,  wnen  he  sees  them  on  the  block  is,  "I  beat  it.'^ 

After  he  beats  it  enough  time,  then  he  is  going  to  try  for  the 
long  way  home.  Gentlemen,  I  lUst  state  to  you,  can  you  somehow  m 
your  Federal  funding— LEAA  wo  cannot  qualify  for*  But,  some- 
where there  must  be  a  way  that  people  can  qualify  for  funding. 

Mr.  Rrix.  Would  you  indicate  why  you  cannot  qualify  for  LEAA? 

Mr.  KuKiSAKi.  Because  all  of  that  money  has  to  go  to  an  exist- 
ing institution,  a  law  enforcement  arm,  something  that  does  exist* 

Mr*  Bfjx.  But,  you  would  qualify  secondarily  to  some  agency  that 
•can  qualify,  if  you  would  accept  it* 

Mr.  KimisAKi.  In  the  institution,  in  prison,  our  group  can  qualify. 
But,  in  the  institution,  you  see,  through  the  department  of  correc- 
tions we  can  qualif>%  out  those  that  are  out  of  the  institution  that 
still  wants  to  participate  in  counseling  these  kids — they  sav  that 
there  are  only  650  hard  core  youngsters  out  there.  If  we  could  coun- 
sel them  one  on  one,  50  of  us  could  cover  650.  But,  we  cannot  get 
funded  because  we  are  not  crcdentialed.  We  are  not  a  member  of 
an  established  law  enforcement  group,  we  are  not  associated  with 
any  group  like  that.  We  have  applied  for  revenue  sharing  funds. 

jBut,  everybody  seems  to  evade  the  issue  with  jjou,  gentlemen,  from 
the  testiriony  I 'heard.  Revenue  sharing  funds  in  Los  Angeles  City 
and  Los  Angeles  County  are  used  to  take  the  tax  burden  off.  They 
are  used  to  fund  existing  situations. 

The  county  supervisor  just  wrote  us  a  letter  and  told  us  that  our 
priority  there  was  absolutely  none  and  so  that  they  would  not  have 
have  raise  the  tax  base,  they  were  going  to  take  so  many  million 
dollars  and  support  the  existing  services. 

Mr*  Hawkins.  Well,  under  my  bill  I  would  like  to  inform  you, 
you  will  qualify  and  we  do  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  acted  on  this 

Mr.  KtmiSAKi.  We  are  hopeful  that  it  happens  this  year,  sir.  As 
you  can  probably  tell,  we  are  pretty  patient.  We  have  been  doing  this 
for  years.  We  will  wait  and  we  will*  continue  to  do  what  we  have 
been  doing  until  we  get  funded,  but  we  could  make  a  decided  impact 
on  the  problem. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Ha^vkins*  rhank  you. 

Mr.  Edklman*  Thank  you*  I  appreciate  the  time  that  you  have 
given  to  Mr.  Kurisaki.  I  think  he  added  something  to  the  hearings. 

lict  me  say  that  as  was  mentioned  by  Mr*  Kurisaki  that  the 
revenue  sharing  funds  you  gentlemen  voted  for— I  think  revenue 
sharing  was  a  good  idea*  However,  let  me  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  you  two  distinguished  gentlemen  that 
they  ar:^  going  to  purposes,  local  purposes,  which  m  my  opinion 
are  not  serving  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  community. 

That  is  simply  to  reduce  property  taxes,  to  balance  the  budgets, 
not  to  reach  out  into  the  community  to  help  programs  such  as  these, 
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or  others  that  need  funding  and  do  not  qualify  by  virtue  of  the 
strict  Federal  standards,  or  the  closing  out  of  Federal  programs. 

The  county  board  of  supervisors  and  the  city  is  sometimes  no 
better,  so  I  am  not  being  critical  just  of  the  county,  we  are  not  using 
the  revenue  sharing  funds,  in  my  estimation,  properly.  That  is,  for 
social  community  action  programs  to  reach  out  and  will  iii  the  long 
run  reduce  property  taxes  and  help  individuals  in  the  process,  not 
just  reduce  property  taxes  and  forget  about  the  individual.  In  my 
opinion  that  is  wrong.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  political  statement, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  running  for  the  county 
board  of  supervisors. 

Mr»  Bell.  Ed,  the  city  council,  though,  has  it  not  approved  some 
budgets  for  the  appropriation  of  revenue  sharing? 

iVli*.  Edelman.  We  have  done  a  mucli  better  job  than  the  county. 
The  county  now  tells  all  of  these  people  they  have  been  led  along 
the  primrose  path.  Thev  tell  them:  "you  submit  a  proposal  and 
we  will  evaluate  it."  Well,  the  people  wrote  proposals  and  they  said 
no  to  all  of  the  proposals.  They  have  $167  million  in  the  CAO 
there  and  they  are  simply  saying  let's  hold  that  money,  we  need  it  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  ao  not  think  that  the  Federal  revenue  sharing 
money  was  intended  simply  to  balance  the  budg?ts  of  the  local 
government.  I  think  that  they  were  designed  to  take  the  

Mr.  Bell.  That  was  not  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  Edklman.  That's  right.  It  was  designed  to  take  up  the  slack 
where  the  Federal  grants  were  being  cut  out  by  virtue  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing.  That  is  not  what  is  occurring  in  Los  Angeles 
Countjr. 

I  think  hopefully  this  committee  will  come  back  again  to  Los 
Angeles  County  at  the  appropriate  time  and  investigate  what  is 
going  on  with  revenue  sharing  funds  because  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  are  150  organizations  that  would  have  been  hero  today  if  they 
felt  you  would  have  been  concerned  with  that  problem.  I  hope  that 
you  will  come  back  to  another  time  and  we  will  be  invited  to  speak 
on  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  If  it  complies  with  our  committee^s  work,  we  certainly 
will.  1  understand,  though,  that  some  of  the  money  that  you  ap- 
|)roved,  did  some  of  it  go  to  juvenile  gangs,  some  of  the  revenue 
riarlng? 

Mr.  Edrlmak.  Yes,  the  rity  funds.  We  liave  some  programs  that 
are  being  funded  by  the  city  that  do  relate  to  juvenile  delinquency. 
We  have  done  pretty  well.  The  county ^  of  course,  has  the  bulk  of 
the  money.  We  have  about  $85  or  $86  million  and  I  believe  the 
county  has  $160  or  $70  million.  The  county  is  where  the  action 
should  be. 

Mr.  Bell.  Oonnoilman  Edelman,  before  I  turn  it  over  to  Mr* 
Hawkins  for  questions,  did  Mr.  Dan  Jiminez  have  something  he 
wanted  to  say? 

Mr.  JiMiT<fE55.  There  is  only  ono  point  that  I  wanted  to  bring  up 
to  you  gentlemen  and  that  is  that  not  only  does  this  group— I  make 
all  of  the  speaking  engagement  bookings  and  I  am  always  booked 
up  8  or  4  months  ahead  of  time  for  schools,  communities,  and  et 
cetera. 
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The  oommunitv  that  knows  about  the  program  wants  it.  Like  Mr. 
Kurisaki  said,  tlie  only  funding  that  the  department  of  oorreetions 
offers,  or  that  we  get*at  all,  is  that  the  State  supplies  the  gas  and 
thev  pay  my  salary.  That  is  all.  They  supply  office  space.  We  talk  to 
—I  think  as  the  report  I  submitted  shows,  we  talk  to  up  to  ma.ybe 
5.000  people  a  month.  Nobody  pays  us  anything  except  tlie  Marino 
Corps  who  pavs  us  $512  every  trip  we  make  for  them.  All  of  this 
motiev  goes  into  a  fund,  tiie  group  fund.  They  vote  on  community 
bettormen  projects  to  spend  tliis  money  on.  Those  posters  that  you 
see  are  paid  for  entirely  by  the  group  themselves.  We  do  not  charge 
anybody  anything.  I  Imve  heard  people  sit  here  and  ask  for,  or 
indicate  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  millions  of  dollars.  What  we  arc 
talking  about  in  this  one  proposal  to  add  a  paraprofessional  voca- 
tional school  to  the  institution  centered  around  Prison  Preventors 
cost  $50,000. 

Yon  see,  it  just  does  not  balance  out.  In  this  service  we  go  out 
may  be  foui'  or  five  times  a  week.  We  talk  to  maybe  on  the  average 
of  250  people  per  speaking  engagement.  We  have,  >yhcn  I  sit  there 
as  a  correctional  officer,  and,  of  course,  my  first  job  is  incarceratioti, 
and  I  see  the  productivity  that  these  men  do  and  I  sec  where  the 
answers  are;  it  is  not  corrections. 

As  a  corrections  officon  I  want  to  work  myself  out  of  a  job.  It  is  in 
prevention  and  I  see  it.  When  I  get  letters  in  from  a  17-year-old  girl 
saving  that  her  and  her  girlfriends  were  gouig  to  go  rob  a  liquor 
store,  but  after  hearing  tlie  group,  they  decided  not  to,  how  much 
money  has  this  saved  the  county  ?  How  much  money  has  this  saved 
the  State.  The  repentencism  of  any  prison  program  in  the  United 
States,  because  we  can  count  on  our  hands  and  toes  how  many  men 
out  of  the  WO  that  are  paroled  on  this  program  that  come  back 
to  jail.  I  believe  that  you  will  find  that  the  resentencism  rate  back 
to  prison  on  the  general  scale  is  about  50  percent  and  >ye  are  talking 
about  5  or  6  percent  in  this  particular  program.  It  is  simply  because 
a  man  becomes  more  awat^e  of  himself.  He  gains  a  culture  when  he 
goes  out  into  that  community.  He  meets  law  enforcement  people  as 
peo])le.  not  as  people  who  bust  him.  He  sees  teachei*s  as  trying  to  do 
good  tilings  and  not  as  people  that  are  there  as  cops.  They  utider- 
stand,  they  start  understanding  the  problems  of  the  establishment, 
which  we  consider  ourselves,  the  problems  that  they  have  to  contend 
AVith.  .  .    .  ,       ,  , 

They  have  never  been  exposed  to  this  kind  of  insight  before.  What 
we  plan  to  do  with  this  proposal,  if  it  ever  gets  off  the  ground,  is 
train  them  for  0  months  to  become  jmraprofessioiml  counselors.  In 
the  process  they  would  still  be  going  out  to  schools,  so  the  com- 
nmnity  would  still  be  getting  the  exposure  of  this  very  beneficial 
program.  So,  I  tliink  as  far  as  the  money  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
money  in  the  world  that  would  compensate  for  that  these  men  do* 

Mr.  BrxL*  Let  me.  to  get  a  little  clearer  picture  of  it,  Mr*  Kurisaki, 
how  do  you  arrange  your  meetings  with  these  people,  is  it  a  special 
group,  it  is  a  high  school  ? 
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Mi\  IvuuiSAKi,  No,  sir.  Most  of  the  principles  and  counselors,  the 
Attendance  counseloi'S  and  wimtnot,  we  have  all  spoken  before  their 
groups  and  they  request  speaking  engagements.  Tliey  write  the  in- 
stitution, all  lis  personally,  and  we  arrange  to  go  out.  When  we 
4irrunge  to  go  out,  we  manitain  an  etluiic  balance  of  one  black,  one 
browiu  and  one  wliite.  When  I  was  in  the  group  

Mr.  Bkll.  How  large  a  group  do  you  talk  to? 

Mv.  KunrsAKi.  We  have  talked  to  as  many  as  six  people  in  some- 
one's basement  and  we  have  talked  to  3,000  on  a  hospital  ship.  So, 
we  have  appeared  at  county  fairs  and  things  like  that  also. 

One  other  thing  I  wanted  to  bring  up.  The  information  that  Dan 
gave  you,  the  statistics  are  all  in  that  information  that  Dan  gave 

Another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  bring  up  is  this,  I  do  speak  at 
all  of  the  schools.  I  speak  at  a  lot  of  south  central  schools,  a  lot  of 
cast  Los  Angeles  schools.  As  I  said,  all  of  these  people  that  testified 
tor  you  today  are  fi'oni  agencies  that  M*e  have  spoken  foi',  the  pro- 
bation (lepariiuiMit  and  variotis  other  agencies.  1  Mould  like  to  say 
soini-rhingajul  maybe  it  is  a  little  bit  too  caustic. 

1  am  sm*e  you  ^^entleinen  can  handle  it.  In  nuiny  cases  this  is  the 
Hrst  time  I  ever  saw  the  person  wlio  >vas  sitting  here.  The  people 
that  I  see  out  then*  are  the  people  Hiat  talk  to  tne  kids,  the  lijeople 
tlnit  tlo  the  work.  I  m\(iht  say  that  you  have  as  many  people  sittnig 
heie  today  and  testifying  as  I  have  seen  out  there  talking  to  the 
kids.  .S),  apparently,  it  is  an  organis^ation  whei-e  they  have  one  man 
at  the  head  and  one  man  in  the  field.  I  have  seen  the  guy  in  the 
field.  I  have  seen  the  young  lady  in  the  field.  But — I  am  being 
sai'<*asti(\  and  wluitever  you  want  to  call  it,  but  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  all  of  this  money  that  yoti  are  appropriating  is  being  given 
out  and  being  spent  at  the  top.  All  of  these  organi^iations  are  top- 
heavy  and  there  are  some  of  them  that  are  headed  by  what  I  consider 
poverty  pimps,  if  you  understand  what  I  am  talking  about.  Wlien 
I  said  that  I  am  tl'ie  only  man  that  appeared  here  today  that  is  not 
getting  paid  for  doing  what  he  is  up  here  talking  about^  that  is 
exactly  what  I  was  telling  you. 

However,  I  did  tell  yon  that  I  was  being  compensated. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  impress  upon  you— Mr.  Evans 
impressed  upon  yon  pretty  well  that  we  need  to  nave  people  who  are 
noncredentialed  ^woiking.  We  have  guys  that  have  Ph.D.^s  in  lifc^ 
they  do  not  have  a  hifrh  school  diploma.  But,  they  know  what  is 
happening  out  theie  and  they  can  really  have  raport  with  these  kids* 
That  is  where  it  has  got  to  be.  Prison  preventors,  many  of  our  guys 
never  had  a  chance  to  give  anything  in  their  lives.  I  don^t  know  if 
you  can  visuali/.e  that.  They  have  been  in  penitentiaries  four  or  five 
times,  but  they  have  never  given  a  thing.  They  have  always  been 
takers.  But,  here  they  go  out  and  they  tell  some  kid  about  their  lives 
and  all  of  a  sudden  they  are  giving  something  and  they  develop 
a  degi»ee  of  self-worth  that  they  did  not  imagine  was  possible.  Of 
course,  we  really  cannot  measure  how  many  kids  we  have  stopped 
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from  going  to  prison.  We  will  never  be  able  to  measure  it.  We  da 
not  hope  to  be  able  to  measure  it. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  know  it  works.  We  have  got  thousands  of 
letters  from  people  and  thousands  of  letters  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, people  who  just  saw  our  television  show  and  wrote  in  and  said, 
*<0(in  you  coiue  and  speak  to  us  in  Teaneck,  Now  Jersey,  or  Kansas 
City,  we  will  pay  your  way."  We  try  to  make  arrangements  to  take 
three  convicts  and  a  correctional  officer  back  there.  Of  course,  the 
State  law  will  not  allow  that. 

Mr,  Bell.  If  you  stop  just  one  you  have  made  a  big  headway. 

Mr.  KunisAKT.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  just  simply  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  Council- 
man Edelnian  for  appearing  before  the  sul>ronunittee  and  renew- 
ing our  acquaintanceship  and  to  Mr.  Kurisaki  and  Mr.  Jiminez.  I 
certainly  want  to  stress  a  strong  commendation  on  their  testimony 
before  this  subcommittee.  I  was  quite  interested  in  the  little  bro- 
chure that  you  left  with  ns.  I  am  very,  very  pleased  that  a  nephew 
of  mine  is  listed  as  a  sponsor  of  this  program.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  lie  is  the  type  of  correctional  officer  that  he  has  turned  out  to 
bo,  obviously,  one  that  has  deep  sympathy  and  great  understanding 
of  the  subject  matter  of  this  subcommittee.  I  have  not  seen  him 
for  several  years  and  I  am  pleased  to  identify  him  in  the  record  as 
.ft  nephew.  I  wish  to  express  strong  commendation  to  you,  Mr. 
Jiminez,  as  a  correctional  officer  also.  At  least  the  system  is  turning 
out  some  good. 

Mr.  JtMiXE7i.  If  I  may,  whatever  value  I  have  as  a  correctional 
officer,  whatever  training  I  have  had,  I  owe  to  your  nephew.  This 
is  not  just  getting  on  a  soap  box  and  preaching  his  goodness,  but  I 
think  you  all  understand  that  this  man,  your  nephew,  is  the  chief 
investigator  for  the  California  Institution  for  Men,  probably  what 
most  people  would  consider  the  Super  Cop  of  the  Institution.  ^ 

But,  T  believe,  and  we  have  people  here  from  the  institution— 
not  from  the  institution,  but  on  parole  that  he  holds  the  respect  of 
every  man  there  simply  because  ne  tells  the  truth  and  that  is  what 
this  program  is  based  around. 

Mr.  KtmiSAKT.  This  man  is  so  good— pardon  me,  Dan. 

Ray  Hawkins  is  such  a  fine  man  that  I  did  not  believe  that  he 
was  thnt  fine  and  for  21/2  years- 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  that  you  did  not 
believe  he  was  my  nephew. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  KimtsAtct.  For  21/2  y^'at^s  I  could  not  believe  that  he  was  for 
real  and  I  tried  him  every' time  I  could  and  he  passed  every  test. 

Mr.  3mmm.  One  point  I  think  should  also  be  emphasised  is  the 
fact  that  in  over  about  700  to  600  speaking  engagements  of  the  men 

going  out  to  the  community— that  is  a  lot  of  speaking  engagements— 
le  tliree  convicts  in  the  group?^  do  not  have  parole  dates*  they  do 
not  get  special  consideration  for  parole.  No  man  has  ever  conducted 
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himself  unreasonably  in  tlio  community.  They  are  put  on  a  lot  of 
crosses.  They  are  oftcred  chances  to  escape,  they  have  been  olFered 
to  hit  me  over  the  head,  the  kids  offer  them  a  lot  of  thmfi;s.  At  no 
time  has  any  man  ever  violated  that  tnist  thai  we  know  of.  I  thmk 
that  is  saying  a  lot  for  the  men  because  they  pick  themselves. 

Mr.  Bei.t..  I  think'  that  is  a  tribute  to  you  too. ,       ^  „  , 

I  would  also  like  to  add  my  word  to  Councilman  Edleman  and 
Mr.  Kurisaki  and  you,  Mr.  jiminez,  for  coming  before  the  com- 
mittee. .  ,        .1      •  i 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  am  sorrv  to  interrupt,  but  if  there  is  an  extra 
copy  of  the  proposal,  I  tliin'k  it  would  be  good  to  have  one  inserted 
in  thfi  rcord,  if  you  will  furnish  one. 

Mr.  »)IMINKK.  I  will  send  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Bkij<.  Inridentallv,  our  next  witness  is  one  of  those  that  does 
not  have  credentials  either,  it  is  Mr.  Fved  T.  Horn  of  the  central  city 
community  mentf'  icahh. 

Mr.  KtTiiSAKi.  Ihank  vou  very  much  for  your  time. 

Mr.  Betj<.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Fred  Horn,  from  the  anti- 
self-dest motion  task  force. 

Mr.  Horn,  are  some  others  coming  with  you! . 

Mr.  HoKN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  you  identify  them  for  us? 

Mr.  Horn.  This  is  Lorenzo  Trice  and  this  is  Oliver  Crawford. 

STATEMENT  OF  FEED  HORN;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  OLIVER  CRAW- 
FORD; AND  LORENZO  TRICE 

Mr.  Houn.  We  are  counselors,  inner  city  counselors.  Anti-self-de- 
struction is  a  counseling  service  and  our  main  thrust  and  focus  has 
been  with  the  doviant  and  habitual  problems  in  city  youth.  Our 
program  started  approximately  31/2  years  ago.  Three  and  a  half  years 
ago  it  was  unfunded  because  it  was  uiipioneered  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  area  in  which  we  started  working  in  was  an  area  in  which  no 

one  had   .      ,  i      x  a 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  you  put  the  microphone  a  little  closer  to  you  ( 
Mr.  HoRx.  At  that  particular  time  the  work  we  started  on  was 
not  expounded  on.  A  long  time  ago  our  work  in  terms  of  drugs  and 
rehabilitation,  we  had  a  rehabilitation  program  over  on  Central 
Avenue  and  even  then— you  know— I  was  about  the  business  of  re- 
directing youth.  It  spread  and  grew.  Our  main  thrust  at  the  time 
in  1072  was  to  pull  the  gangs  together.  Outside  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  been  going  through  the  schools  also  counseling  youth  and 
dealing  with  their  a  litudes  and  problems.  We  had  come  through 
South  Central.  I  live  at  42d  and  Broadway  right  now,  to  this  day. 
He  lives  at  50th  and  Central,  and  he  lives  at  43d  and  Olive.  We  are 
in  the  communities.  ,  ,  ,  * 

Anti-self-destruction  in  1972  pulled  the  gangs  together  I  am  cer- 
tain you  all  heard  of  it.  Congressman  Hawkins.  I  think  you  ai*© 
aware  of  1072  when  we  took  the  gang  members  all  down  to  conven- 
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tion  center  heonuso  tlie  humnti  relations  eomniittoo  had  a  Iiearinjj:  on 
gangs.  We  brouglit  the  gangs  together  dnring  that  time  and  we  felt 
that  the  community  was  advocating  tlmt  tlioy  wouldn't  come  to- 
gether and  try  to  assist  and  help  those  individual  youths  in  that 
gang  faction  there. 

Wo  were  also  a  part  of  the  situation  way  back  when  it  first 
began  when  Mr.  Tliompson  was  talking  about,  when  we  took  in  with 
Melvin  ITardy  and  all  of  the  rest  of  them  and  we  had  the  groups 
together  thetu  but  we  did  not  have  anything  to  offer. 

All  we  had  was  the  rhetoric  and  we  used  our  rhetoric  to  the  max. 
We  also  were  instrumental  in  putting  gangs  together  in  Compton, 
Cochise  can  vouch  for  tliat,  the  Captain  of  Compton.  The  point  is, 
and  what  T  would  like  to  get  across  to  you  is  that  these  brothers  cati 
come  together  again  now.  The  situatioii  in  South  Central  has  man- 
ifested over  the  years  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  you  understand 
some  of  the  crisis  that  centered  around,  why  some  of  the  young- 
sters are  in  the  situation  they  are  intoday  with  the  attitude  and 
the  direction  they  arc  going  m, 

I  am  almost  certain  beyond  a  doubt  that  with  the  assistance^  with 
the  cohesive  unit,-  all  of  the  people  are  concerned.  They  can  come 
together  and  bring  this  together.  I  know  for  a  fact  if  you  know 
one  gang  nietnber  that  would,  ?o  to  speak,  bo  part  of  the  fraction^ 
then  you— we  could  come  together  in  that  particular  round  table. 
We  took  a  long  table.  The  long  table  was  under  the  auspices  that 
all  of  these  individuals  would  come  together  and  sit  down  and  talk 
about  their  common  grievances,  community  problems,  and  relation- 
ship to — even  bring  in  those  people  from  the  outside,  senior  citi- 
zens who  arc  afraid  to  walk  through  the  community  and  all  of 
those  different  areas  of  concern. 

Thev  could  sit  at  a  table.  But,  when  we  put  all  of  the  brothers 
together,  we  did  not  quite  understand  why  it  was  dispei^sed  at  the 
time,  btit  we  did  not  know  quite  what  the  administration— the 
assistant  thought  about  what  was  happening  there,  but  their  in- 
tentions were  very  good.  The  intentions  were  not  bad.  We  were  not 
coalating  to  move  into  any  direction  outside  of  the  fact  that  we 
wanted  to  bring  the  brothers  together. 

Kiglit  now  we  still  have  their  ear  because  we  are  talking  the  truth 
and  not  sellin.<?  them  anything  other  than  the  facts  we  have.  That 
is  if  you  don't  have  it  here,  you  can't  get  ahead  and  you're  not 
going  to  get  it  unless  you  do  all  you  can  to  go  all  through  the  sys- 
tem and  miderstand  even  though  the  process  is  wrong.  Because, 
what  has  happened  in  South  Central  is  characteristic  yoar-in  and 
year-out.  A  M~y ear-old  girl,  slie  turned  to  be  28.  The  youngster  is 
1-1  atid  the  father  couldn't  support  them  when  he  did  come  together 
with  the  mother  at  the  time  they  bad  the  child.  Tlmt  sj-ndrome 
is  going  down  concurrently  all  the  way  up  until  today. 

I  know  we  have  an  energy  crisis  and  the  energy  crisis  in  South 
Central  is  the  minds  of. our  young  brothers.  And  our  young  sisters. 
Bight  now  there  is  a  vacating  of  the  man  heart  of  our  situation,  tlie 
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majority  of  tliem  hit  iiistitutioimlizod.  Tlmt  liiu^ts  too,  bocause  tliat 
(lecroasos  in  all  of  thoso  nroas  in  Avliich  you  know  rebirth  and  ro- 
l^lonishin^  the  situation. 

So,  ^Yhat  I  would  like  very  nnich  to  tell  everybody  is  my  concern 
overall.  I  know  that  we  can  come  tofjether.  I  know  it  can  co?ij(» 
together  because  we  were  not  raisinl  to  be  a  part  of  the  viciousness 
that  we  are  always  talked  about  and  we  are  always  ci^eatinp;  new 
areas  of  concern  and  new  areas  of  research  and  new  areas  of  study* 
not  only  create  new  facilities  and  institutions  that  sometimes  tend 
to  fro  against  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  parents  that  are  there. 

I  know  the  inner  city  schools,  those  problems  in  inner  city  schools 
can  manifest  themselves  and  change.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  all 
you  have  to  do  is  just  take  a  little  time  out  and  redirect.  It  is  not 
liard  to  do.  All  you  liave  to  do  is  cut  away  a  little  fear  that  you 
liavo  in  your  lieart  aiul  come  out  there  and  do  the  job.  I  know  that 
that  is  the  way  and  no  one  can  tell  me  any  different — you  know.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  before  you  left  here.  The  concern  of  the  brothers 
in  South  Central  is  that  tliere  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  working. 
We  pulled  the  gangs  together  before  and  I  say  we  can  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Belt,.  Would  you  like  to  comment? 

!Mr.  CuAWKORD.  I  would  only  

Mr.  Horn.  One  more  thing.  This  jacket  from  out  there  is  Centenial 
High  School.  I  guess  you  know  about  that.  You  can  ask  Cochise 
this  also.  This  is  Centeninl  High  School  and  they  honorarily  give 
me  my  jacket  too.  This  is  just  one  example  of  the  brothers  and 
sisteiis  down  there  on  campus.  The  on-campus  kids  are  trying  and 
the  administration  are  trying.  The  kids  are  trying,  they  are  dying. 
They  are  not  lending  theinselves  to  anything.  The  institution  is  the 
mortuary.  That  is  not  the  way»  The  institution  should  be  justice.  We 
have  got  to  survive  and  the  only  way  we  can  survive  is  to  manifest 
the  characteristic  of  mind  over  matter. 

Mr.  Crawkord.  I  would  only  like  to  reiterate  what  Fred  Horn  has 
been  saying.  That  is,  a  coalition  and  truce  of  youth  gangs  in  Los 
Angeles  has  hMp])cned  already.  Two  years  ago  if  you  would  check 
your  statistics,  the  area  of  time  we  are  talking  about  is  December 
of  1972  throngh  early  KeluMiary  of  1073.  If  yon  will  check  that 
periml  of  time  in  the  ptntistics  of  youth  gang  activity.  That  isi  the 
iviilings  and  the  mfsmuUs.  yon  will  sec  that  there  was  a  nun'ked  reduc- 
tion at  that  time. 

That  was  bocnnse  of  the  efforts  of  our  gronp.  Anti-Sdf-Destruc- 
tlon,  Son  s  of  Wiitts.  Toiiy  linsliing.  Tony  Kvnns  with  Bridge  Back 
Organi/.MLion.  (lid  in  Los  Angeles  ell'cct  a  trnco  in  youth  gangs.  You 
ran  chock  the  records  for  ilu*  statist iral  verification  of  this.  It  can 
bo  done  again.  t(  is  not  ^•ery  dillicnlt.  We  speak  from  tlie  level  of  the 
!necliani(»s  that  uclnally  executes  these  trnces.  We  do  it  on  a  face  to 
face  basis.  AVe  aro  t]u»' poo])]o  in  the  street  tliat  actually  do  the  job. 
Fred.  Lorenxo.  and  myself  are  not  psyc]|i;ltris^'^  or  i)sy(*hologists. 
We  are  brotlu^'s  whf)  hav(^  in  connnon  the  same  things  that  the  yoiuig 
people  in  Sonth  Central  fiOS  Angeles  wlio  are  involved  in  '^"Ug 
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activity  have  today.  We  have  this  in  common.  We  relate  directly 
to  them.  We  have  done  it  before.  We  can  do  it  again.  Now,  why 
didn't  it  last,  you  may  be  asking.  It  did  not  last  because  2  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  priority  among  community  agency  programs  to 
see— to  follow  through  with  this  activity.  That  was  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bi5i.L.  This  bringing  them  together  was  premised  on  some 
action  that  was  going  to  forthwith  take  place? 

Mr.  CRAWFono.  Yes.  It  was  premised  on  the  fact  that  our  deal- 
ingo,  our  actions  with  brothers  who  are  involved  in  gan^  activities 
showed  us  a  willingness  that  they  wanted  to  see  some  of  tnis  killing 
stopped.  They  even  knew  it  2  years  a^o  that  this  was  a  vicious  circle 
ancl  it  was  snowballing  and  getting  bigger.  This  is  why.  We  did  not 
come  and  persuade  them  cold-turkoy  that  they  are  to  do  this.  They 
had  a  willitigiiess  in  their  own  minds.  Tliey  had — the  spark  was 
in  them.  We  simply  acted  as  a  catalyst,  provided  the  facility  in 
which  they  could  come  together. 

Assemblyman  Bill  Green  can  attest  to  this  also  because  at  several 
of  our  meetings  he  was  on  the  spot  in  the  Malcolm  X  Center  and 
he  actually  saw  it  happen. 

Now,  getting  on  to  the  point,  after  the  convention,  or — check  that 
— the  conference  on  delinquency  held  by  the  human  relations  com- 
mission, preceding  that — no,  after  that-j-the  community  organiza- 
tions did  not  want  to  touch  the  gang  situation  at  that  time.  The 
basic  organizing  had  been  done.  We  simply  needed  organizational 
support.  We  did  not  get  this.  We  then  realized  that  we  were  a  little 
early. 

Mr.  Beix.  Why? 

Mr.  CRAWPonp.  Why?  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  will 
try  to  answer  it  this  way.  It  could  have  been  that  some  of  the 
organis^ations  that  did  not  lend  their  organizational  support  to  the 
basic  foundation  that  had  already  b^en  laid,  maybe  the  reason  was 
they  were  not  involved  in  the  laying  of  the  foundation  and  there- 
fore could  not  take  credit  for  it,  possiblj.  I  do  not  know.  What  I 
know  is  the  fact  that  we  got  no  organizational  support  from  the 
community.  T  am  not  here  to  beat  a  dead  horse  and  continually  tell 
them  that  they  could  have  uone  the  job  that  they  are  now  saying 
that  they  could  have  done  then. 

But,  only  to  say  it  because  it  is  a  fact  that  they  did  not  help  at  that 
time.  Now,  it  can  be  done  again.  It  can  be  done  again  and  it  can 
actually  be  executed  on  the  street  level,  on  the  campus  level,  in 
the  homes,  and  on  the  streets,  and  on  the  campus.  That  is  where  the 
job  has  to  be  done.  It  cannot  be  done  by  programs  in  which  the 
staff  of  those  programs  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  office  hoping 
that  gang  motnbers  will  come  in.  They  have  to  go  out  and  evan- 
gelize and  walk  and  talk*  This  is  where^  it  happens  at  This  is  the 
only  way.  This  grassroots  type  of  organizational  activity  has  to  be 
done  on  the  street  level.  That  is  the  level  at  which  we  operated  on 
and  that  is  where  we  will  go  back  to  to  do  it  again*  We  can  do  it 
and  we  will  do  it  again* 
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So,  I  would  not  like  for  you  to  leave  here  thinking  it  is  an  im- 
possible job.  It  is  not.  It  is  not  an  impossible  job.  We  have  done  it 
before  and  we  can  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  would  you  go  about  putting  it  together  again? 

Mr,  Crawford.  O.K,  The  basic  foundation  nas  been  laid  already. 
The  Anti-Self -Destruction  Task  Force  is  known  throughout  tlie  city 
as  far  as  the  youth  gangs  are  concerned.  We  know  the  loaders.  We 
are  on  a  speaking  relationship  with  them,  it  would  simply  be  a 
matter  of  contactmg  them  again^  gageing  their  feelings,  listening 
to  them,  finding  out  when  they  are  ready,  and,  if  they  are  not  ready, 
trying  to  persuade  them  that  this  is  something  that  tliey  should  do 
again  for  their  own  ^ood.  It  is.  From  there,  I  would  imagine  we 
would  have  to  talk  with  each  faction,  each  faction,  similar  to  what 
you  might  see  Henry  Kissinger  doing  as  far  as  talking  to  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis  and  then  when  they  arc  both  ready  to  come  down  and 
sit  together,  bringing  them  together  and  hammering  out  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  groups,  the  three  groups,  the  four  groups,  the 
five  groups.  Eventually  it  would  encompass  all  of  those  gangs  that 
arc  active  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles, 

Mr.  Honx,  One  tiling  more^  it  is  not  easy,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  on 
the  part  of  some  people — ^you  know — to  be  intransit  to  where  we 
were.  We  drive.  It  was  just  our  job.  We  took  it  upon  ourselves.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  money  involved  in  tliis.  We  were  just  about 
the  business  of  doing  one  thing,  our  liumanity  to  man — you  know — 
was  that  we  survive  and  let  the  youth  survive.  Right  now  our 
fourth  graders  are  dead.  They  give  us  premise  for  what  we  are 
going  to  do  and  what  we  have  been  doing.  The  4th  grader,  5th 
gi  aders,  6tli  graders,  7th  graders,  and  8th  graders,  9th  graders,  10th 
graders,  11th  graders,  isn^t  that  enough  people  dead,  Isn^t  that 
enough  people  gone ;  so,  I  mean  we  don^t  neea  nobody — nobody  really 
needs  no  rationale  to  go  out  there,  jqst  go  and  try  to  do  what  they 
can.  Grownups,  young  people  my  age,  older  people  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  they  all  have  a  right  to  be  out  there.  They  should  be 
out  there*  They^  should  not  be  sittinjp  and  sayirig  I  wonder  when 
something  is  going  to  happen.  It  is  incufnbant  ot  thom  to  go  and 
do  it  because  I  know  we  didn^t  raise  our  kids  to  just  destroy  one 
another.  That  is  our  major  concern.  We  will  be  about  the  business 
of  being  on  the  front  lines  and  doing  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary, W6  do  talk  a  lot,  that  is  our  thing.  We  try  to  get  clarity  and 
we  get  clarity  by  making  a  relation.  We  don't  talk  about  the  admin- 
istration or  the  police.  That  is  far  away  from  our  minds.  We  know 
we  can^t  really  do  that.  We  don^t  want  to  start  throwing  no  stones 
and  that  is  why  we  are  here, 

Mr,  Bell,  Would  you  like  to  say  something? 

Mr,  Trice,  t  would  like  to  just  make  a  short  statement.  Basically 
what  we  do  is  we  take  noncognative  learning  and  transfer  it  into 
cognative  learning  and  make  the  kids  ready  for  system  oriented 
education.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  neeas  to  be  done,  that  ini- 
tial contact  be  made  by  us  and  get  them  ready  for  education,  jobs, 
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and  everything.  Now,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  people  say  there  are  no 
jobs.  O.K.  We  understand.  If  he  is  not  ready  for  a  job  he  will  not 
hold  a  job.  We  are  about  getting  them  ready  for  everything  that 
involves  getting  their  self  together,  and  that  is  just  about  all  1  have 
to  say* 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  pleased  that 
these  witnesses  come  from  and  represent  the  area  that  I  represent. 
I  think  they  have  given  us,  really,  the  most  tangible  thing  today 
as  a  way  out  of  some  of  these  situations.  I  am  very,  very  pleased  that 
the  hearing  is  going  to  end  on  this  more  hopeful  note. 

May  I  just  mi  this,  I  see  that  you  are  based  at  4211  South  Avalon. 

Mr.  HoKN*  That  is  the  Service  Center. 

Mr.  H\WKiN8.  That  is  the  Service  Center? 

Mr.  HouN.  Yes.  ,  ^    tt    .  • 

Mr.  Hawkins.  And  you  are  identified  with  Dr.  Harris  in  some 
way? 

Mr.  Horn.  No. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  just  based  there? 

Mr.  Horn.  No.  ^     .      ,  .  ^ 

Mr.  CnAWFORD.  Central  Cit;y  is  a  delegate  agency.  We  arc— this 
year  is  our  first  year  of  funding  by  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Com- 
munity Action  Agency,  Central  City  Community  Mental  Health 
Facility  is  the  delegate  agency.  ^ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  receiving  some  funds? 

lilr.  Horn*  Yes,  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Crawpokd.  This  has  been  the  first  year  of  our  funding  and 
we  have  been  operating  2  years  prior,  in  1974. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairnian,  that  if  we 
could  establish  some  rapport  with  these  representatives,  and  some 
of  the  coalition  groups,  oy  you  and  I  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  sitting  down  with  them  at  some  convenient  time  to 
discuss  the  program,  it  may  be  constructive.  I  feel  that  if  we  can 
have  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  we  certainly 
ought  ought  to  have  it  in  this  county. 

Mr.  HottN.  Right. 

fApplause.] 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  can  have  detente  right  here  among  us. 

So,  I  would  suggest  that  we  make  contact  with  you  and  try  to 
arrange  some  suitable  occasion  and  you  assemble  whatever  group 
you  would  like  and  let  representatives  of  this  subcommittee  meet 
with  them,  if  that  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Horn.  The  reason  for  not  coming  together  before  now  was 
we  didn^t  want  to  create  no  crisis,  you  .^ee.  That  is  by  bringing  a 
group  lieve,  bringing  a  group  together  and  then  having  the  area  in 
whicn  it  was  involved  in,  the  people,  given  to  this  chaotic  state  of 
something  is  going  to  happen.  But,  once  the  people,  the  powers  that 
be,  say  OK.  we  are  going  to  pull  it,  thtm  they  will  come  around  for 
us  because  last  time  a  lot  of  them  were  in  jail. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  hearing  in  this  area  is 
that  Mr.  Bell  is  the  anthor  of  one  of  the  bills  under  discussion.  Also, 
we  wanted  it  to  be  known  that  these  hearings  need  attention  outside 
of  the  ghetto  area.  We  always  have  hearings  in  the  ghetto  and  talk 
about  what  is  labeled  ghetto  problems. 

These  arc  problems  that  relate  to  every  citizen  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Horn,  Sure, 

Mr,  Hawkins.  We  want  everyone  in  the  area  to  know  about  these 
problems  as  well  as  the  people  in  our  area. 
I  am  very  pleased  with  tne  witnesses. 
Mr.  Horn.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  will  continue  to  have  communications  with  the 
witnesses  and  v;ovk  ouf  with  this  subcommittee  some  approach  that 
is  understandable^  and  practical. 

Mr.  Horn.  Plus,  we  work  with  everybody  because  we  don't  have 
ViO  hangup, 

Mr.  hviuu  I  want  also  to  thank  you  and  tell  you  that  I  concur  in 
what  Mr.  Hawkins  has  just  said.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  work 
with  all  of  yon  in  any  way  we  can  to  try  and  accomplish  this. 

Mi%  Horn,  I  think  there  is  one  thing  I  would  hke  to  say.  We 
are  prime  exami)les  of  what  we  are  talking  about,  Anti-Self-Destruc- 
don  because,  prior  to  this,  I  was  just  hanging  around  and  now  I 
have  got  a  purpose. 

Mr,  Bell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  5 :20  p.m.^  the  hearing  v>  as  adjourned.] 


[The  following  documents  were  submitted  for  the  record :] 

Los  Anobleo  City  Board  op  Education, 

„  ^  Los  Anffeles,  Calif.,  April  5, 1971 

Hon.  William  Clay, 
Metnhen  of  Congress, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkar  Coxorkssmax  Clay:  During  my  testimony  before  the  Hotiso  Subcom- 
inittee  on  Equnl  O|)i)ortunitios  in  Los  Angeles  on  Friday,  March  29,  you  Inquired 
about  the  districts  administrative  personnel;  8i>eciflcttlly,  you  requested  the 
ethnic  coini)ositi(jn  of  our  local  school  principals.  I  am  happy  to  furnish  you 
the  following  breakdown,  that  in  addition  to  our  school  principals.  Includes  other 
certificated  iK^rsonnel  and  teacher  aides. 

I  have  also  enclosed  the  distrlct*s  latest  annual  ethnic  survey  (or  your 
Information,  t^ijon  examination,  you  will  find  that  this  survey  Includes  students 
and  .staff  meml)^^rs  of  each  of  our  6(52  schools. 

in  recent  ytar.s.  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  procedure  allowlni?  the 
direct  ai)poi!itmont  of  minority  Indlvldimls  to  .serve  In  administrative  positions 
thereby  permitting  the  district  to  match  the  ethnicity  of  the  admlnlstrntor  with 
thnt  of  the  majority  of  students  attending  the  local  school. 

Althouj^li  there  Is  a  .surplus  of  teachers  available  on  the  national  ievel,  the 
Los  AuKoles  fnlfled  School  District  still  continues  to  .send  employment  repre- 
sentatives to  teacher  training?  Institutions  across  the  nation  to  recruit  highly 
qualified  graduates  of  these  institutions  who  are  meailers  of  minorities  so  that 
these  teacliers  can  enhance  the  ethnic  representation  within  the  teaching  and 
administrative  staff  within  the  district. 
Sincerely, 

.  William  J.  JottNittoN. 

Enclosure : 
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Statembnt  of  Dr.  Jamks  A.  Husn»  Ahsistant  Professor,  Dkpartmknt  of 
Psychiatry*  Chablks  R.  Drew  Post  Graduate  Medical  School 

I  am  Dr.  James  A«  Bush,  Assistant  Professor  and  Master  Mental  Healtb 
Planner,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Charles  B.  Drew  Postgraduate  Medical 
School,  Los  Augeles.  My  relevant  experience,  as  it  relates  to  this  subcommittee's 
hearing,  includes  being  a  consultant  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Probation 
Department  regarding  Juvenile  delinquency  and  substance  abuse  mainly  in 
heavily  i)opulated  minority  areas  of  South  Los  Angeles.  In  addition,  I  am  an 
instructor  in  Correctional  Counseling  and  Social  Work  Practice  in  two  local 
universities.  I  am  a  mental  health  practitioner  involved  in  direct  treatment, 
as  well  as,  mental  health  planning.  Most  significantly,  I  am  a  parent  of  three 
teenage  children  currently  in  local  public  high  schools.  In  recent  weeks,  I  have 
si)ent  an  average  of  two  hours  daily  visiting  schools  and  listening  to  teachers, 
counselors,  parents,  school  administrators,  and  persons  iu  the  community,  as  it 
relates  to  education,  violence,  and  community  involvement  in  our  school  systems. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  this  subcommittee  for  setting  into  motion,  through  this 
hearing,  the  well  established  mechanism ^for  arriving  at  a  public  policy  aimed 
at  insuring  to  all  citizens  an  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  full  and  productive 
life.  For  sometimes,  many  laymen,  policy  makers,  and  students  of  human 
beliavior,  have  put  forth  the  theory  that  violence  and  delinquency  were  natural 
btOiaviors.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  Tasaduy  iH^ople,  living  In  the  forests 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  now  clearly  demonstrate  that  violence  and  delin- 
quency are  not  natural  phenomena  or  necessary  for  a  happy  life;  nor  should  we 
be  satisfied  as  long  as  they  exist. 

The  literature  in  the  area  of  interest  to  this  subcommittee  Is  replete  with  rich 
and  significant  data  that  need  only  to  be  researched  and  applied.  Contrary 
to  most  of  our  beliefs,  there  is  much  known,  even  though,  much  remains  to  be 
learned  and  researched.  Some  of  the  findings  that  clearly  stand  out  in  relation 
to  the  issue  before  this  subcommittee  includes  the  following : 

(1)  That  the  school  itself  is  a  breeditiK  ground  for  delinquency.  Most  schools 
are  only  preparing  students  for  college  and  not  for  living.  Many  students  drop 
out  of  school,  lacking  basic  pre-vocational  skills,  and  are  not  prepared  to  enter 
the  world  of  work.  Juvenile  Institutions  as  schools^  tend  to  educate  youths  In 
delinquency  behavior. 

(2)  Most  minority  children,  minority  teachers,  and  minority  administrators, 
face  unique  tasks  in  their  strufrgle  to  find  a  "good  fit'*  between  their  culture^and 
the  school,  oi)erated  according  to  white  norms.  These  minorities  experience  high 
anxiety  in  their  struggle  for  personal  pride  and  a  sense  of  self-worth,  against 
the  mlsi)erceptions  of  white  children,  white  teachers,  white  administrators  and 
the  larger  wliite  conununity. 

(3)  Delinquency  and  violence  in  schools  must  be  viewed  in  the  larger  con« 
text  of  violence  and  delinquency  as  an  increasing  phenomenon  at  all  levels  In 
reflect  that  along  with  the  aged,  youth  are  fast  becoming  the  largest  population 
segment  in  our  society.  Often,  they  are  viewed  and  responded  to  as  hostile 
competitors,  rather  than  contributing  members  in  our  society's  goals.  Thus^ 
often  we  find  ext>ressions  such  as,  youth  against  adults  or  students  vs.  teachers* 
In  reality,  they  are  part  of,  and  majr  I  add,  an  extremely  vital  part  of  our 
system  of  education,  government,  and  country. 

(4)  Significantly,  societal  factors  also  impinge  upon  one's  view  of  delinquency 
and  violence.  One  factor  is  the  high  and  rapidly  Increasing  suicide  rate  among 
youth.  Especially  is  this  phenomenon  glaring  for  minorities  and  young  black 
wcanen.  Another  crltienl  factor  is  the  long-standing  fiintiistic  unemployment 
rati»H  for  youths.  A  recent  and  orltioal  element  Is  the  in^^reaslng  unpredictable- 
tiess  of  our  environment  i.e.,  the  gasoline  and  energy  shortage.  One  can  only 
imagine  the  Impact  of  these  factors  on  youth  and  low  income  persons  in  our 
society. 

(5)  Most  persons,  such  as,  law  makers,  community  leaders,  agency  persons, 
and  the  general  public,  have  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  our  schools  and 
Juvenile  deUnqnoncy.  They  tend  to  rely  too  heavily  on  the  news  media  or  word 
of  laouth  systems. 

(6)  Filed  away  in  many  committee  reports  and  governmental  summaries  of 
demonstration  projects  on  this  subject,  are  well  defined  and  creative  programs 
that  are  no  longer  funded.  This  pattern  contributes  to  the  lack  of  continuity  In 
policy  and  program  toward  eliminating  the  rapid  rising  rate  of  violence  and 
delinquency  among  youths. 
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(7)  There  is  nn  apimllliig  disparity  between  the  needs  of  our  youth  nnd  the 
skilled  persons  to  help  them.  Too  few  persons  have  the  basic  skills  to  help 
when  problems  are  identltled.  Among  those  who  are  often  Impotent,  are  ")nny 
parents,  ministers,  court  officials,  probation  and  parole  officers,  and  trained 
therapists.  .         >       ^      jt  *.i 

(8)  Continuing  education  programs  for  practitioners  in  the  field  of  correction, 
are  almost  nonexistent.  The  few  consultants  or  practitioners  with  viable  skills, 
are  being  stretched  beyond  reason.  Critically,  fewer  persons  skilled  in  this  area 
are  being  graduated  from  our  schools  today.   \  ^     ^.  .      ,  . 

(9)  There  are  few  experts  and  praetltioners  In  the  area  of  conflict  resolution. 
Therefore,  when  mass  violence  and  mass  delinquency  erupts,  only  mass 
oppressive  action  is  available.  ,        , ,   t^.i^i.  i 

(10)  Few  teachers  and  administrators  understand  the  rapid  shifts  in  our 
society  and  the  meaning  of  cultural  as^ertlveness,  therefore,  educational  pro- 
grams  remain  rigid  in  a  time  when  they  ought  not  to  be.  ^  ,  .  , 

Studies  of  children  who  have  not  engaged  In  violence  and  delinquent  behavior 
in  our  schools  reflect  that  In  their  environment,  with  overwhelming  frequency, 
is  found  live  factors.  They  are : 

(1)  A  strong  and  loving  parent  with  high  expectations; 

(2)  consistent  parental  discipline; 

(3)  teachers  and  peers  who  enhance  their  self-esteem; 

(4)  being  allowed  and  being  able  to  communicate  positively  with  all  age 
groups:  and 

(5)  being  a  participant  In  school  activities.  ,  * 
Four  major  barriers  exist  to  effectively  dealing  with  violence  In  schools  and 

delinquency  among  youth  in  general,  hey  are: 

(a)  Parents  with  Inadequate  nurturing  skills. 

(b)  Peers  of  adolescents  that  model  destructive  behavior. 

(c)  Educational  systems  that  don't  educate  and  community  -systems  that 
don't  support. 

Included  among  the  Ineffective  or  non-supporting  community  systems  are  the 
administration  of  justice  system,  health  and  mental  health  systems,  employment 
and  relu\bllltatlve  systems,  welfare  systems,  recreation  and  creative  activities, 
the  church,  housing,  and  transportation.  B'or  adolescents,  these  systems  are 
either  nonexistent,  Inadequate,  or  nmlfunctloning.  No  vlabk-  smooth  transition 
exists  for  student  to  the  world  of  work;  apprentice  programs  are  not  open  to 
most  youths.  So  schools  serve  as  "holding  areas**  for  youths  with  minimal  skills 
to  work  In  a  highly  automated  society. 


RRCOMMEKDATIONS 

there  Is  substantial  evidence  that  the  following  suggestions  are  mandatory  if 
there  Is  to  be  change  for  the  better,  as  It  relates  to  delinquent  behavior  In 
schools,  and  the  general  yotith  iwpulatlon. 

(1)  More  community  Involvement  with  the  schools.  Too  few  persons  visit 
our  schools,  yet,  venture  to  make  "expert**  judgment  ah  \t  the  problems.  There 
should  he  lessi  reliance  on  the  mass  media  alone  for  awareness  of  the  problem. 

(2)  Wltliln  the  schools,  there  needs  to  be  more  efleotlve  counselors,  and  effec- 
tlvo  ter  hers.*  It  Is  apiialling  to  learn  that  there  is  almost  no  sound  evaluation 
of  teaeher  and  eounselor  effectiveness  In  the  schools. 

(8)  Better  environments  in  the  schools. 

(4)  Open  up  the  schools  seven  days  a  week  with  planned  and  relevant  pro* 
grams  for  the  pfeneral  community. 

(5)  Adequately  tralnod  school  administrators. 

(C)  Otigolug  continuing  education  In  crisis  Intervention  and  conflict  resolu* 
tlon  for  school  personnel,  police,  and  persons  In  the  general  area  of  corrections. 

(7)  Open  avenues  of  conununlcatlons  between  youth  and  the  general  com- 
nnmlty.  It  Is  time  that  we  also  become  good  listeners  of  what  youth  are  saying 
and  empathlsitng  with  what  they  are  exi)erlenclrg.  They  need  a  part  in  the 
governnnce  of  schools.  ^  ^ 

(S)  Better  and  more  adequate  mental  health  resources  available  to  the 
schools.  Today,  there  are  too  few  and  they  are  over-worked. 

(0)  Kstabllsh  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels,  planning  and  research 
programs  aimed  at  helping  the  public,  parents,  school  officials,  policy  makers, 
and  community  persons  aware  of  the  teal  problems  and  possible  solutions,  as 
well  a«.  to  get  these  persons  Involved  In  being  the  solution  rather  than  being 
the  problem. 
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(10)  We  cflii  lioRln  now  to  (lofliie  now  roles  for  pnrn-profcssloimls,  agents  of 
the  courts,  and  others  liinpiilylnt!  whnt  we  already  know  about  atteetion, 
coheslveness,  discipline,  and  supervision. 

If  we  are  honest  and  inelnde  our  youth,  they  will  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  our  problem.  Thank  you. 


Ce.ntbai.  City  Commu.vi'i'v  Mkntal  HfiAWU  Faciuty, 

Lns  Anyeles,  Calif,,  April  4,  ^074, 

Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Johnson, 

Staff  Director, 
House  ^iuboonimittee  on  Equal  Opportunmea 

u'l\il"Sl\!onm^  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
vour  cooperation  and  aupjwrt  in  preparing  for  the  Ilearlng  on  the  Juvenile 
justice  and  Dt'liunuency  Act.  Without  your  support  and  input,  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  couipile  the  testimony  necessary  to  prepare  a  comrehensive 

"^T/order  to  allow  Input  from  all  persons  attending  the  pre-hearlng  meetings, 
discussion  sub-groups  were  formed.  A  panel  composed  of  designates  from  each 
of  the  sub-groups  effectively  presented  pertinent  information  and  •'eactioiis 
regurdlng  the  contents  of  the  Bill  (H.R.  6205)  to  tl»e  Snb-Commlttee  on  Equal 
OmVortunities  on  Friday,  March  31,  1974,  at  the  West  Los  Angeles  Federal 
B  ildl  L"  A  copy  oi  this  testimony  is  enclosed.  Three  subsefiuent  Hearings  on 
t  ri"ill  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C  We  w  11  move  8\of"y  to  convene 
"rsons  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  following-up  on  the  results  of  the 
Hearing  on  Friday  and  the  effects  which  are  anticipated  in  our  conimuni  y. 
It  Ishoped  that  the  Information  which  was  given  by  our  panel  will  provide  the 

mVmosKErel^^^^^^  time  and  efforts  In  this  very  Important 

nmtter. 

^'ncerely,  T.  Dawson, 

Director,  Gntnmunitv  Servicea. 

Enelosnie. 

Testimony  in  Support  of  H.R.  6265 

(Presented  by:  Hiawatha  Harris,  M.D..  Director,  Central  City  Comnum^^^^ 
Mi.ntiil  1  tenltli  Facility:  Roy  T.  Dawson,  Director,  Community  Services, 
Sal  C  tf  Cofnn  S>'  SeJtal  Health  Facility ;  Frank  'T.  Price.  Ph  D. 
Be  ivlor  Research  and  Development  Center,  U.S.L.A.  i  Olivia  Mitchell. 
SSlcrAttorneJ?  Advisory  Board;  Rory  Kaufman.  Campus  Advis- 
ory—Urban Affairs  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  Advisory,  S.S.S.) 

iNTtlODUCTION 

The  need  for  comprehensive  approach  to  youth  development  Is  iinchanenged. 
To  imv"  s^ch  a.,  apfroach  backed  by  Federal  legLslatlon  Is  "^^^.^  'ii^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  dellirlit  of  nil  vho  work  niul  advocate  for  the  needs  of  children  nnd  youth. 

'IMrSted  S  ates  ^'.oveinment  has  a  tteces.snry  stake  In  he  development  of 
Its  "ming  citizens.  It's  Inte.r'.t  has  been  positively  shn,vn  since  the  enactment 

"^it'rfiie  no'Stran^tfes  that  the  proposed  bill  HR6268,  will  be  the  magic 
an  w^:  l!mve"er' there  Is  a  ?r»«rantee  tlu.t  children  and  you  h  wm  to 
exnerlence  problems  at  an  even  more  alarming  rate  If  no  bill  exists  at  au. 

17  iVis  presentation,  we  have  attempted  to  highlight  our  feelings  and  profes- 
si,  i  n    Pi  Ions  0    he  and  causes  of  violence  In  our  comimmlty.  These 

01  Sol  s  are  base^  on  personal  contacts,  communications  and  programs  with 
SSu  i  v  a  selected  committee  of  twenty  lay  and  professional  persons  and 
V(    h  ai  I  ai-e  presented  In  three  parts:  as  official  written  testimony. 
'•'Jl  'lV      ContiU^^  on  the  psyeho-sodal  factors  which  play  an 

extremely"  Important  role  In  developing  nnd  perpetuating  the  social  problems 
prevalent  In  our  schools. 
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Part  II :  Represents  a  general  overview  of  the  affects  of  school  on  students, 
youth  and  community;  and  offer  programmatic  suggestions. 

Part  III:  Concerns  itself  with  the  Section  HR6265;  points  out  areas  of 
concern ;  and  encases  and  offers  support  for  the  passage  of  HR  6266. 

PART  I.  FSYOHO-SOOIAt  FACTORS  OP  BCHOOUXifQ 

There  probably  exists  a  multitude  of  factors  that  contribute  to  the  problems 
of  violence  within  our  nation*s  schools.  The  factors  range  from  inadequate 
facilities  and  funding  to  poor  planning  and  frequent  disrespect  for  the  law. 
However,  for  the  pun^ose  of  this  presentation,  the  focus  will  be  on  some  of  the 
psycho-social  factors  which  play  an  extremely  important  role  in  developing 
and  peri)etuating  the  social  problems  that  are  so  prevalent  In  our  schools^  The 
approach  in  exploring  this  area  will  be  to  first  of  all  look  at  the  make-up  of 
society  in  general,  and  then  to  focus  on  the  significant  element  within  the 
youths  more  Immediate  psycho-social  environment,  lilnally,  the  unique  situation 
of  the  youth  himself  will  be  explored. 

Our  schools  are  a  microcosm  of  the  society  and  this  is  designed  to  instill 
societal  values  and  attitudes  in  children  as  they  move  through  they  system  so 
that  upon  reaching  adulthood  they  will  be  able  to  make  an  adequate  adjustment. 
This  society,  however,  has  the  component  of  violence  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
make-up*  It  is  not  a  difflcut  task  to  find  ample  examples.  The  inhumane  war 
in  Viet  Nam  which  has  been  vividly  portrayed  on  the  T.V.  screens  is  a  case  in 
point.  Onr  children  have  watched  babies  burning  to  death  and  villages  being 
decidmated  With  no  apparent  humane  motive.  One  can  also  look  at  historical 
examples  such  as  the  slavery  system  in  which  thousands  of  individuals  of 
Afrtrnn  descent  were  killed  because  of  complete  disregard  for  human  dignity 
and  worth*  The  inhumane  and  violent  treatment  of  the  Indian  population  in  this 
country  also  underscores  this  point.  One  could  go  on  and  on  with  such  examples 
to  illustrate  the  violent,  anti-humanistic  and  competitive  fibers  of  our  society. 

The  violence  which  is  so  embedded  in  this  society  is  presented  to  our  children 
as  a  regular  diet  as  a  result  of  the  audio-visual  media.  Analyses  of  TT.  content 
has  repeatedly  shown  that  violence  is  portrayed  in  a  large  percentage  of  the 
popular  programs.  Many  researchers  have  shown  that  the  viewing  of  such 
aygressive  materials  results  in  the  imitation  of  such  behavior  on  the  part  of 
children.  Many  of  the  more  i)opular  movies  or  those  that  have  the  benefit  of 
the  most  effective  publicity  campaigns  are  extremely  violent  or  ones  In  which 
the  taking  uf  another*s  Ufe,  usually  vividly  portrayed,  is  done  without  any 
expression  of  emotion  or,  in  some  cases,  with  apparent  enjoyment.  In  other 
cases,  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  is  glorified.  Again,  children  learn  a  great  deal 
from  such  movies  and  such  learning  if  frequently  expressed  within  the  class- 
room  setting. 

Other  factors  which  may  contribute  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  prob- 
tams  of  violence  in  the  schools  may  be  labeled  loosely  as  socio-economic  factors. 
The  gross  inequities  that  are  clearly  visible  to  everyone  can  lead  to  a  situation 
in  which  one  member  of  society  tnay  deciae  that  with  the  odds  against  him 
being  so  great,  he  cannot  make  use  of  the  traditional  methods  of  obtaining  the 
rewards  of  this  society.  Finding  oneself  in  such  a  disadvantaged  situation  can 
also  create  feelings  of  alienation  and  hostility  which  may  ^n^iiy  be  expressed 
toward  a  perceived  representative  of  the  elements  that  have  created  these 
conditions,  i.e.,  the  schools  i^.tid  Ihe  educational  institutions.  These  unfortunate 
conditions  are  highlighted  by  unemployment,  under-employment  and  voot 
housing,  which  is  so  extreme  in  certain  cases  that  the  end  result  is  hopelessness 
and  despair. 

Another  psycho-social  contributing  factor  in  looking  at  violence  in  the  schools 
is  that  of  prolonged  adolescence.  Biologically,  for  all  practical  purposes,  this 
society  dues  not  acknowklge  Ithood  until  the  youth  reaches  the  ages  of 
18«21.  Thus,  the  youth  is  held  ui  a  statp  of  suspended  animation  during  which 
time  he  is  neither  a  man  or  a  child.  This  Is  also  a  time  when  the  youth  is 
attempting  to  establish  a  state  of  independence;  however,  he  is  not  prepared 
for  the  Job  market  and  must  remain  in  school.  Many  youths  will  legally  be 
required  to  remain  in  school  and  realise  that  their  educational  prepamtion  Is 
inadequate  as  reflected  in  the  fact  that  youths  from  some  of  our  lnh,*r*city 
schools  graduate  from  high  school  reading  at  the  6th  grade  level  or  hpfow. 
Graduating  from  hirh  school  does  not  always  insure  the  type  of  Job  that  will 
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provide  n  livable  Income.  These  youths  see  the  hypocrisy  and  many  times  the 
vlolonce  might  be  a  direct  result  of  this  perception. 

The  schools  as  a  primary  representative  of  this  society's  approaches  and 
attitudes  Is  frequently  viewed  as  a  foreign  element  which  has  very  little  relation 
to  some  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  community  which  It  should  be  an  Integral 
part.  Schools  are  usually  fenced  off  and  closed  to  the  community  except  during 
school  hours.  Parents  are  alienated  from  the  scliools.  These  conditions  become 
more  distinct  and  more  real  as  the  Income  levi^l  of  the  community  becoaies 
lower  and  as  the  proportion  of  minorities  greater.  Thus  there  Is  little  feeling 
among  the  community  residents  that  the  schools  arc  representative  of  the 
ne<uls»  This  sets  up  the  condition  In  which  attacks  against  the  school's  property 
and  personnel  may  become  frequent.  The  basic  goals  philosophically  expressed 
by  the  school  system  are  excellent  but  the  actualization  and  Implementation  of 
those  goals  for  the  minority  iwpulatlon  are  obsolete  and  inadequate.  Many 
children  feel  that  they  cannot  learn  and  therefore  that  they  will  not  be  chosen 
as  those  who  will  have  access  to  the  material  rewards  of  society.  These  condi- 
tions also  become  more  severe  as  a  function  of  economic  conditions  and  minority 
composition.  Youth  are  sensitive  to  these  conditions  and  their  reactions  may 
ensUy  be  that  of  rage  which  Is  expressed  toward  the  various  components  of  the 
schools,  Including  school  personnel  other  students,  and  school  property. 

The  last  Issue  deals  with  a  major  attempt  to  reduce  violence  In  the  schools, 
specifically  the  Installation  of  security  programs.  There  is  perhai>s  a  need  for 
tomiwrary  security  programs  at  this  time.  However,  the  need  is  for  Individuals 
who  are  well  trained  In  the  areas  of  adolescent  behavior  and  psychological 
considerations  of  human  behavior  In  general. 

Adolescent  males  are  frequently  assertive  and  exhibit  aggressive  behavior. 
They  are  also  at  one  of  their  most  unstable  developmental  stages.  They  seek 
and  need  to  boimce  off  their  Interpretations  o£  maleness  with  other  males. 
In  the  school  setting  these  can  be  teacaers,  administrators  and  other  non- 
classified  employees.  Recently,  the  object  of  their  aggresslvlty  has  Increasingly 
been  security  personnel. 

The  untrained  or  poorly  trained  security  r>erson  who  displays  the  "Wyatt 
Earp**  syndrome  and  who  Is  an- obvious  attraction  for  female  students  form  a 
pattern  of  Inconsistencies  *for  adolescents  who  are  unable  to  Individualize  cate- 
gories of  people.  In  nmny  cases,  the  security  Is  composed  of  Individuals  who 
are  only  1-4  years  older  than  the  students  and  they  therefore  have  a  decisive 
advantage  over  the  students  population.  They  have  ascribed  power,  a  Job  and 
money.  Consequently,  they  are  i^ercelved  as  competitors  for  the  affections  of 
female  high  school  students. 

Pesplte  the  presence  of  security  personnel  and  security  devices,  e.g.,  Identifi- 
cation cards,  locked  doors  and  gates,  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  does  not 
reflect  a  feeling  of  security.  Neither  school  t)ersonnel  nor  students  feel  they  can 
rely  on  their  own  security  systems.  The  first  resi)onse  to  trouble  Is  to  call  the 
police  department,  thus  reducing  the  credibility  of  the  security  force.  This  can 
be  demoralizing  to  personnel  and  negatively  affect  the  way  In  which  he  relates 
to  the  student  population. 

The  oommunlty  sees  the  schools  as  a  foreign  body.  The  two  entitles  do  not 
Interact  with  and/or  support  each  other  on  a  broad  scale.  The  ability  to  assign 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  their  children  to  an  outside  force,  namely  the 
seetirlty  system,  further  Isolates  the  schools  from  the  community  and  increases 
the  probability  of  vandalism  and  violence^ 

The  establishment  of  security  programs  has  been  based  on  the  premise  that 
this  will  eliminate  the  problem.  However,  In  many  cases.  It  has  been  observed 
that-  force  creates  force.  This  may  be  esi)eclally  true  when  other  approaches  are 
Ignored  such  as  solving  the  basic  problems  or  elimination  of  the  basic!  causal 
factors. 

f  AUT  It.  I'nOOaAMMATlO  SWQESTIONS 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  the  growth  jf  any  unusual  phenomenon.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  the  planning,  funding,  and  Implementation  of  programs 
based  on  negative  models.  These  programs  have  been  directed  at  salvaging, 
reoapttirlng,  or  recycling  the  acting  out  youth,  the  antl-soclnl  youth,  and  the 
offender.  These  youth  have  demonstrated  both  their  inability  to  cope  with  their 
own  or  the  dominant  culture,  and  their  unwillingness  to  accept  other  than  crlm* 
Inal  means  to  alleviate  their  frustrations.  These  young  people,  who  are  our 
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young  people,  need  to  be  worked  with,  to  be  turned  around,  or  helped  to  define  a 
more  meaningful  way  of  relating  to  their  environment. 

I'here  are  other  categories  of  young  people  which  we  have  seemingly  Ignored 
as  we  prioritized  our  needs  for  Services  and  funding.  These  are  the  potential 
deviants,  the  average  youth,  and  the  student  leaders*  From  the  first  and  second 
groups  you  get  your  **hnrdcore'*  youth,  incorrigible  youth,  troubled  youth  or 
whatever  terminology  you  have  for  deviance.  From  the  third  group  you  get  the 
tools  necessary  to  redirect  groups  one  and  two.  However,  past  programming 
has  directed  Itself  at  the  negative  tip  of  the  Iceberg,  thus  establishing  negativism 
as  the  proper  behavior  to  receive  special  benefits  and  compensation  for  both 
youth  and  adults.  This  Is  reflected  In  programming  In  and  for  the  conuuunlty 
as  well  as  the  schools.  A  prime  example  Is  the  re-allocatlon  of  monies  for  cur- 
riculum needs  to  security  systems.  The  young  people  who  need  learning  the 
most  to  prevent  delinquency,  receive  less— thus  causing  more  delinquency,  more 
security— in  a  never  ending  vicious  cycle  that  leads  to  death  for  our  children — 
spiritually,  mentally  and  physically. 

We  would  like  to  ofter  a  model  for  the  schools  based  on  one  Important,  but 
neglected,  assumption,  namely,  that  schools  are  for  children.  Their  purpose  Is 
to  equip  our  children  with  the  skills  necessary  for  a  productive  and  meaningful 
life  In  tomorrow*s  society.  This  task  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  mutual 
re.sjH»ct  for.  and  knowledge  of,  the  needs  of  our  children  and  the  needs  of  our 
connnunlty  and  our  society.  These  elements  must  he  the  foundation  upon  which 
education  rests.  They  must  be  equal  partners.  This  does  not  mean  that  It  has  to 
be  an  ongoing  50/50  arrangement.  In  earlier  years.  It  may  be  more  necessary 
to  deal  with  thd  needs  of  the  child,  helping  him/her  to  develop  an  eagerness  to 
learn,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  an  ability  to  reason  and  to  listen.  In  later  years, 
society *s  needs  may  become  more  dominant  as  the  child  Is  prepared  to  cope 
with  hls/het*  role  or  roles  In  society.  A  dellverate  plan,  such  as  we  proimse, 
would  help  to  alleviate  the  alienation,  anger,  and  frustration  which  we  find  so 
prevalent  In  our  troubled  youth.  If  young  i)eople  are  to  be  prepared  for  adult 
roles  and  responsibilities,  they  must  be  given  greater  opportunity  to  define  and 
experiment  with  citizenship.  Under  our  present  educational  system  they  are 
assumed  to  have  all  types  of  attributes  when  they  reach  the  age  of  18  or  21, 
but  there  Is  no  organized  plan  to  teach  them  such  attributes.  Included  In  these 
attributes  Is  the  ability  to  shop,  determine  life  styles,  decide  on  careers,  select 
furnishings,  decide  on  a  college,  buy  Insurance,  have  the  electricity  turned  on, 
or  protect  home  and  family. 

The  school  has  been  referred  to  as  a  microcosm  of  society.  It  provides  an 
excellent  environment  for  the  development  of  responsible  reasoning  citizens. 
Protecting  one's  home  Is  a  human  tradition.  It  Is  one  of  the  main  responsibili- 
ties of  the  family,  esi)eclally  the  male  members.  A  feeling  of  "home**  can  be 
created  at  a  school,  thus  enabling  the  students  themselves  to  be  the  protectors, 
not  a  foreign  ngent  In  terms  of  an  artificial  security  system.  The  kinds  of  van-  * 
dallsm  and  violence  which  disrupts  our  schools  today  would  never  have  been 
tolerated  in  the  days  when  education  was  the  goal.  Today  we  see  no  purpose 
In  education.  Therefore,  we  do  not  respect  it,  of  and  for  itself.  Also  In  our 
society  we  have  no  national  "rites  of  manhood*'.  In  fact,  manhood  has  been 
repeatedly  pushed  forward  In  response  to  our  technological  needs.  We  have 
moved  from  needing  four  year  olds  for  work  to  not  needing  many  40  year  olds 
for  work.  Manhood  Is  now  somewhere  betw*een  16-25,  Schools  can  help  define 
this  phenonicn:ni  io  Its  students. 

It  readily  appears  that  we  are  making  the  schools  the  catch-all  of  society. 
They  should  be  parents,  imllce,  social  workers,  holding  tanks,  etc.  The  mhoors 
response  to  this  definition  of  their  roles  and  resiwnslbllitles  will  naturallv  be 
that  "We're  educators.  We  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people.  When  we  .ry  to 
be,  we  fall  In  our  prime  resi>onslblllty*\  We  acknowledge  their  frustration. 
However,  we  do  not  agree  that  book  learning  Is  their  only  responsibility. 

Schools  nre  the  only  Institution  In  this  society  which  has  legal  access  to  youth 
for  five  to  eight  hours  per  day,  five  to  six  days  per  week,  forty  to  flfty-two 
weeks  per  year,  twelve  to  twenty*four  plus  years  per  child.  Parents  do  not 
have  this  kind  of  prime  time ;  churches  do  not  \  parks  do  not ;  police  do  not 
8Ctt()0L&  DOttt 

They  cannot  work  alone.  If  there  Is  to  be  consistency  and  shared  responsibility 
for  the  salvation  of  our  children,  we  must  work  together.  There  must  be 
sincere  and  Joint  efforts  at  planning  and  lnu)lementlng  comprehensive  programs 
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for  the  school  community.  The  training  and  skills  of  the  total  community  must 
be  coordinated  nnd  utilized.  Proijer  training  in  adolescent  behavior  must  be 
given  to  the  school  community.  Everyone  is  not  equipped  psychologically  or 
educationally  to  deal  with  children  and  adolescents.  We  need  to  acknowledge 
this  and  provide  programs  of  training  or  relocation  for  those  unfit  for  our 
puriK)se8.  Prescribed  years  of  college  training  does  not  make  a  school  teacher ; 
nor  a  social  worker,  nor  a  policenmn,  nor  a  psychologist,  nor  a  parent,  nor  a 
security  ijersou.  Some  of  us  cannot  and  should  not  be  working  with  youth. 

Young  people  should  be  given  more  responsibility  for  their  education  and 
actions  as  they  continue  up  the  education  ladder.  Education  is  mandatory,  but 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  young  people  know  that  as  well  as  we  do,  If  not 
better.  Given  the  opiwrtunlty  to  understand  why  geometry  is  necessary,  they 
will  bo  willing  to  keep  it  in  the  curriculum.  They  will  not  like  it,  but  they  will 
take  it.  This  society  cannot  sur>'ive  on  illiteracy,  apathy,  and  alienation— not 
if  we  arc  to  remain  a  democracy.  We  are  at  present  raising  generations  of  young 
people  who  we  would  not  like  to  be  ouv  parents.  I^t*s  sacrifice  and  develop  a 
plan  to  make  them  better  than  we  are.  After  all,  is  not  that  the  pattern  of  a 
eivili'^ed  people? 

PAKT  III.  RKACtlON  TO  H.U.  (PJ05 

The  need  for  a  new  comprehensive  program  approach  to  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Treatment  is  unchallenged.  The  inadequacies  of  our  current 
system  are  refiected  daily  in  statistics  on  recidivism,  status  offenses  and  most 
recently,  tlie  rise  of  Juvenile  gangs  and  the  violence  and  crime  therewith. 

Traditionally,  we  have  used  the  Juvenile  Justice  System  as  an  alternative  to 
communalization.  Young  people  unable  to  eope  or  adjust  to  the  social  order 
were  quickly  cl'^sslfied  as  unfit  and  hurried  off  to  the  beginning  of  a  cycle  with 
a  duration  exiwctance  of  a  lifetime.  Today,  fortunately,  we  have  become  aware 
of  a  few  simple  yet  most  imi)ortant  proiiosltlons. 

1.  Evervihino  is  connected  to  cvetythhw  ehe*  Nothing  ea)i8t8  in  independencet 
but  everything  is  ititerdeiiendmt*  Thus,  decisions  made  within  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice .system  have  effects  U[)on  other  systems;  and  conversely,  decisions  made 
within  our  social  systems  are  affective  within  the  criminal  justice  system. 

2.  EverytMng  must  go  somewhere;  nothing  diswi>peurs*  Whenever  a  certain 
problem  seems  to  dlsai>pear.  It  Is  usually  found  that  the  problem  Is  being  taken 
care  of  by  another  social  system.  In  the  case  of  youth,  these  systems  are  likely 
to  be  the  education  system,  mental  health  system,  and/or  criminal  Justice. 

8.  All  systems  tend  to  have  an  Increase  In  entropy.  Systems  tend  to  have 
increasing  disorder  and  chaos  as  a  fundamental  property.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  development  of  Federal  and  State  Planning  Agencies  Is  to  apply 
platmlng  principles  to  combat  Increasing  chaos  within  those  systems.  Closed 
systems,  such  as  the  criminal  Justice  system  do  not  allow  new  resources  to  be 
brought  over  the  system  boundary. 

The  Juvenile  justice  system  as  currently  organised,  is  classified  as  a  trans- 
fornmtion  system,  that  Is,  the  service  system  Is  planned  to  perform  some 
transformation  on  a  system  user,  whether  that  user  Is  an  Individual,  a  group 
of  individuals,  or  even  another  organisation.  Once  an  Individual  or  a  group  of 
individuals  have  undergone  transformation  and  exists  the  system,  they  must 
have  some  place  in  the  larger  socl^^y  to  fit.  In  light  of  this  awareness,  new 
program  planning*  coordination,  prevention  and  diversion  must  embrace  n 
getierid  system  theory  approach  which  recognlstes  these  Interrelationships  and 
interfaces,  as  well  as  the  Institutional  view  of  what  ought  to  be* 

The  section  by  section  analysis  of  l-I.Il.  6206  points  out  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Bin  Is  to  provide  resources  and  coordination  for  effective  methods  of  pre* 
ventlon  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delliuiuency :  to  encourage  the  development 
of  services  to  divert  Juveniles  from  traditional  Juvenile  Justice  systetas  and 
to  provide  alternatives  to  lnstltutlonaH/.atlon  as  well  as  to  establish  the  National 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention. 

While  recognising  that  this  purpose  Is  based  on  the  repetitious  discovery  of 
inadequacies  existing  In  Federal,  State  and  Local  Juvenile  delinquency  pro* 
grams:  and,  that  the  Intent  Is  to  finally  correct  these  Inadequacies,  a  few 
concerns,  however,  still  come  to  surface. 

Our  primary  concerns,  then,  pertain  to  the  Title  II  and  Title  HI  Of  M.R.  6205 
and  Items  as  set  forth  In  Sections  203,  301,  and  Section  304. 
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Section  203  sets  forth  requirements  for  Stntc  plans  including:  designation 
of  n  single  ngoncy  for  juvenile  delinquency  programs;  active  Involvement  of 
local  governments  In  planning;  requirement  that  50  percent  of  funds  must  be 
available  to  local  governments;  coordination  with  existing  juvenile  delinquency 
programs;  requirement  that  minimum  of  75  percent  of  State  funds  be  used  for 
advanced  techniques  In  prevention^  dlverslout  probation  subsidy  and  alternatives 
to  Instltutlonali/vation. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  major  Implication  Is  that  the  political 
control  of  elected  officials  of  the  political  jurisdiction  who  will  control  allo- 
cation of  revenue  necessarily  places  these  Individuals  as  heads  of  juvenile 
justice  systems.  Yet,  such  political  control  does  not  guarantee  legitimation  by 
statute  or  ordinance. 

Secoudlyt  this  Section  does  not  appear  to  change  a  major  problem  Inherent 
in  building  inter-agency  effort.  This  problem  Is  that  policy-making  authority 
resides  at  different  governmental  levels  between  agencies;  the  iwllce  are  muni- 
cipal :  welfare  departments  and  courts  are  either  County  or  State,  schools  are 
governed  by  Local  boards,  but  their  accountability  to  any  local  authorities  Is 
proldematlc.  Lack  of  a  single  authority  to  which  all  agencies  are  accountable 
means  that  no  one  In  the  community  can  command  coordination  of  all  agencies ; 
therefore,  building  a  c*»ordlnated.  Integrated  service  delivery  system  remains  a 
voluntary  activity  on  the  part  of  agencies. 

SECTIONS   'M)\    AND  304 

The  Implication  of  these  two  Sections  are  that  a  commitment  to  carry  out 
the  National  strategy  for  youth  development  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
National  Office  of  .luvenlle  Delinquency  Prevention. 

The  Federal  government's  Interest  In  juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile  jus- 
tice predates  the  Social  Security  Act  of  the  1930's.Jn  the  1950*s,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  was  created,  shortly  thereafter,  a  newly 
organlml  OfHco  of  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  PrevfUtlon  was  un- 
folded. This  organizational  approach  to  the  problem  was  to  provide  money  to 
organ l/^atloiis  In  the  country  to  experiment  with  Innovative  treatment  ap- 
proaches both  for  delinquents  and  youth  at  risk.  Most  notable  among  these  was 
New  York's  Mobilis^ation  for  Youth  Program. 

In  the  iOTO's,  came  the  era  of  open  rebellion  against  the  ''establishment**. 
Federal  reaction  to  this  offensive  created  a  new  thrust,  generally  known  as  the 
National  Strategy  for  Youth  Development. 

The  stated  goal  of  the  Xatloiml  Strategy  for  Youth  Development  Is  the  pre* 
vention  of  delinquency.  The  strategy  to  obtain  this  goal  was  divided  Into  three 
eloment.^  which  are  derived  from  a  recognition  that  the  majority  of  youth  are 
not  delinquent.  Subsequently,  questions  are  termed  in  the  majority  rather  than 
the  few. 

The  Youth  Service  System  Is  conceptually  a  very  sound  plan  and  strategy 
and  .^^hould  facilitate  the  kinds  of  changes  tieeded  within  agencies. 

H.H.  6265  api>ears  to  provide  the  maiulates  which  have  been  missing  In  the 
past,  and  shows  promises  of  effective  changes  In  the  juvenile  justice  system* 

Oenerally  speaking,  this  could  indicate  a  genuine  commitment  by  the  Federal 
government  to  make  rhnngou*  or  may  Imply  a  deet)er  political  entrenchment  of 
social  control  by  the  Federal  government  than  ever  before. 

We  are  of  the  opltilon  that  such  Federal  Involvement  must  Include  an  appro- 
priate amount  of  community  involve  ^nt  which  should  Include  resources  for 
cotnprehenslve  services,  including  advocacy  and  other  necessary  chatige  agents. 

Ak  previously  stated,  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Bill  are  without  challenge; 
the  participatory  Inclusion  of  private  and  public  agencies  is  a  most  pleasing 
asiiect.  It  is  this  factor  of  inclusion  that  we  feet  is  tnost  critical  if  the  minority 
communities  are  to  ever  impact  the  planning  process  of  the  Federal,  State  or 
Local  governatents.  In  those  comntunltles  where  necessary  agencies  do  not 
exist,  it  is  important  that  the  Bill  contain  funds  to  establish  Institutions  to 
serve  the  oommunlty*s  youth.  Prevention  of  delinquency  must  be  combined  with 
physical  facilities  where  youth  ran  congregate,  play,  and  learn,  In  addition  to 
the  sehnoi  environment.  This  Is  an  Important  feature  and  must  remain  In  the 
legislation.  In  instances  where  it  Is  proven  that  the  community  Is  not  able  to 
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raise  its  share  f(ir  cniislriiciion.  Kcdcnil  lojiii  ><imrantoo.s  or  Fnleral  provisions 
should  ho  provided  ui  ostahllsh  siich  institutions. 

We  would  lil<(»  to  olTur  our  <'nd(»rst'nit'nt  to  llie  Rill  and  stronirlv  urco  Its 
passage. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary  wo  arc  iirnposin^  for  in(  lasion  in  the  lojjislation  the  following 
programs.  Tiiosc  |)riiKiains  roinvsi'iu  ilu.  niml)i!U'd  i'X|iorience  of  i)rofe.ssional, 
lay,  and  yonth  ri'pn'M.ntativcs.  A  pro^jraia  fen*  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency should  contain  all  of  these  eleuicnts  in  order  to  he  sncces.sful. 

1.  Parenting  skills  should  lie  an  integral  i)art  of  the  prevention  program. 

2.  The  learning  environment-.sehcH»l  and  cotuumnity  must  he  an  integral  and 
coordinated  part  of  prevention  program  and  hence,  conducive  to  maximum 
utilization. 

a  There  must  he  a  meaningful  partnership  hetwoen  the  child  and  society 
(school)  In  determining  the  needs  ot!  the  ehild  and  the  needs  of  society. 

4.  A  prevention  program  nuist  have  clear  imlieations  that  positive  behavior 
will  he  rewarded.  Therefore,  achieving  and  non-troubled  youth  should  be  Involved 
In  treating  the  so-called  juvenile  delimiuent. 

o.  A  prevention  program  must  deal  with  the  youth  and  his  present  condition 
and  at  the  same  time  help  him  to  develop  a  positive  way  in  relating  to  his 
environment. 

6.  Construction  of  modern  facilities  designed  to  service  the  total  needs  of 
youth  should  he  a  nmjor  component  of  a  prevention  program:  a.  hostel,  b.  recre- 
ation programs,  and  e.  learning  systems. 

All  programs  should  have  measurable  immediate  and  long  range  goals. 


Council  of  Jewish  Women  op  Los  Anqeleb,  Inc., 
1^08  Angeles,  CaUf.,  April  3,  1974. 

Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Chairman, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DEAtt  Mr.  Hawkins:  We  are  very  grateful  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
showing  you  one  of  our  El  Nldo  Lodges  last  Saturday  morning. 

llie  girls  were  so  high  when  you  all  left  that  they  could  not  stop  talking 
about  having  had  direct  Input  into  possible  federal  law !  They  then  sat  down 
and  wrote  letters  to  you  and  Mr.  Bell  which  we  have  photostated  so  that  you 
can  each  have  copies. 

We,  like  the  girls,  appreciate  having  an  opportunity  to  share  experience  and 
concern  with  legislators  who  can  take  effective  action.  If  there  is  anyway  we 
can  be  of  help,  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power* 
Sincerely, 

ItENE  K.  OLAKSKT, 

President. 

ViOtET  R.  SttAMftO, 

E(vcoutive  Director. 
[The  letters  rcfoiTecl  to  appear'  in  the  committee  files,] 
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Jl  VENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 
AND  RUNAWAY  YOUTH 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1974 

House  of  Representatives, 

SUBCOMMITTKE  ON  EqUAL  OPPORTUNITIES, 

*CoMMirrEE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  DX). 
Tlie  subcommittee  met  at  10:08  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2261, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Buildingi  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Present:  Representatives  Hawkins,  Chisholm,  and  Benitez. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities  is  called 
to  order. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities  conducts  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  6265,  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquencjr  Prevention 
Act,  and  related  legislation.  This  bill,  which  I  was  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor  with  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins,  would 
make  possible  a  broad  and  comprehensive  assault  upon  those  social 
and  individual  factors  which  contribute  to  delinquency. 

It  would  provide  substantial  Federal  support  to  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  youth  in  trouble  with  themselves,  their  families  and  society* 

Essentially,  H.R.  6265  addresses  itself  to  the  need  for:  (1)  divert- 
ing juveniles  fronri  the  juvenile  justice  system;  (2)  Federal  support 
for  a  comprehensive  coordinated  approach  to  this  serious  problem; 
and  (3)  the  establishment  of  commimity-based  treatment  facilities 
which  will  serve  youth  in  trouble  without  removing  them  to  remote 
depersonalized  institutions. 

Four  additional  days  of  hearings  will  be  held  on  this  legislation* 
In  addition  to  today^s  hearing^;  the  subcommittee  will  also  conduct 
hearings  on  Ma^y  1st,  8thj  and  0th. 

Jil'Hrli^r  hearings  were  Iiekl  on  this  legislation  in  I^os  Angeles, 
Calif.,  on  March  29,  at  which  time  wo  were  privileged  to  receive  ex- 
pert testimony  from  a  variety  of  knowledgeable  sources,  representing 
a  broad  spectrum  of  views  from  that  area. 

In  adcUtion,  on  March  30,  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Bell, 
and  1,  visited  two  innovative  community-based  treatment  facilities. 
There  we  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  staff  and  residents  their 
views  of  how  the  Congress  could  be  most  effective  in  dealing  with 
this  important  issue. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  some  of  these  youngsters  took  the  time 
to  correspond  with  me  following  that  visit.  Their  remarks  at  the 
proper  time  will  be  inserted  into  the  printed  record  of  these  hearings. 

(lo3) 
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This  Nation's  most  procioiis  and  vahiable  resource  is  its  youth. 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  however,  America's  most  neglected  and 
disadvantaged  resotu'ce.  ^  ^ 

There  are  vast  differences  in  the  opportunities  which  are  available 
to  youth  of  various  races  and  classes.  In  addition,  institutions  which 
are  responsible  for  meeting  their  speoial  needs  often  fail  to  do  so. 
As  a  consequence,  the  number  of  youth  in  conflict  with  the  society 
is  increasing  astronomically. 

There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  kinds  of  problems 
which  these  youths  fcring  to  their  homes,  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions are  increasingly  complex. 

There  is  ample  evidence  which  documents  that  earlier  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  youth  in  trouble  have  met  only  with  lim- 
ited success.  States,  localities,  and  private  agencies  arc  usually  un- 
able to  deal  creatively  with  these  problems  because  they  are  finan- 
cially strapped  and  are  therefore  unable  to  initiate  sustained 
innovative  approaches. 

The  Federal  efforts  have  been  tentative,  fragmented,  and  hesitant. 
They  have  typically  lacked  a  demonstrative  ongoing  commitment. 

Revenue  sharing  has  dismally  failed  to  provide  lasting  relief  in 
this  area.  There  are  reports  that  only  about  1  percent  of  revenue 
sharing  moneys  are  being  allocated  by  States  and  localities  to  human 
services  and  that,  of  this  amount,  none  is  specifically  earmarked  for 
youth  services. 

Thus,  without  Federal  leadership  which  specifically  and  categori- 
cally autiiorisies  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  possibility  of  improve- 
ment by  States,  localities,  public  and  private  agencies  is  bleak. 

America's  commitment  to  excel  and  provide  leadership  in  sciencp 
and  technology  must  be  translated  to  one  of  its  least  influential 
groups — its  youth.  It  is  these  youngsters  who  further  disproportion- 
ately burden  the  resources  of  this  Nation  through  increasing  crime 
rates,  raising  unemployment  and  underemployment,  dependency 
upon  the  public  dels  for  support,  and  so  forth. 

My  bill  would  attempt  to  halt  these  spiraling  costs  in  both  human 
and  financial  terms.  I  propose  to  make  almost  $1  billion  available 
over  a  3-ycar  period  to  provide  major  reform  in  the  area  of  services 
to  troubled  youngsters. 

Within  tne  framework  of  a  broad,  comprehensive  approach,  it 
would,  through  an  easily  identifiable  administrative  structure,  make 
these  moneys  available  to  public  and  private  agencies  which  serve 
delinquent  and  predelinmient  children,  within  and  outside  of  the 
juvenile  system;  it  woulcl  include  diversion,  control,  treatment,  re- 
mibilitation,  training,  technical  assistance^  a^  well  as  leaearch  and 
demonstration  in  its  program. 

Our  three  witnesses  today  have  undertaken  significant  national 
leadership  in  assuming  responsibility  for  the  improvement  of  services 
to  children  in  trouble. 

The  first  of  these  witnesses  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing at  this  time  to  the  subcommittee  is  the  Honorable  Birch  Bayh, 
U.^»  Senator  from  Indiana,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  with  the  able  support 
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of  his  distinguished  collcufiues,  favorably  reported  S.  821  to  the 
Senate  committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

Certainly,  I  think  nothing  I  could  say  this  morning  to  introduce 
the  first  witness  would  ho  adequate,  because  I  think  no  one  in  the 
Congress  has  given  us  stronger  leadership,  and  he  has  given  us  as 
much  inspiration  as  one  could— it  has  infhicnced  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  certainly  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  you  before  the  subcommittee  this  morning. 

We  have  your  written  statement.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record 
in  its  entirety. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  BIRCH  BAYH,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  INDIANA;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ALICE  POPKIN 

Senator  Bayii.  May  I  ask  Mrs.  Alice  Popkin,  who  is  our  chief 
expert  in  the  aitia  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  whom  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  national  experts  in  this  subject,  to  join  me  here? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  your  associate  here  with 
you.  She  has  been  wonderfully  cooperative  with  the  subcommittee 
and  the  staff. 

Senator  Bayh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  due 
to  an  emergency.  I  will  be  forced  to  leave  sooner  than  I  might  other- 
wise, and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  sir,  I  ask  to  have  the  statement 
placed  in  the  record.  I  will  touch  on  the  high  points  and  then  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[Senator  Bayh's  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Statement  op  Hon.  Birch  Bayh*  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  or  Indiana 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  this  Subcommitteet  Congress- 
man  Hawkins,  for  giving  nie  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  legislation 
which  I  Introduced,  to  deal  with  American's  delinquency  problem— ^the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  (H.R.  62G5  and  S.  821)  and  the 
Runaway  Youth  Act  (H.R.  9298  and  S.  646). 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency* 
I  continue  to  be  shocked  that  children  under  18  are  rcstmnsible  for  almost  half 
the  serious  crime  in  the  United  States.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  government  to  deal  with  the  tremendous  cost  to  our  society  of 
Juvenile  crime  is  wasted  econonUe  and  human  resources,  fear  ami  blljjhted 
young  lives. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  ftnd  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and  the  Runaway 
Youth  Act  are  needed  responses  to  this  tragic  failure.  The  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  will  provide  for  comprehensive  coordinated  i'ederal 
leadership  with  assistance  to  states  and  local  government  and  private  agencies 
for  preventive  and  rehabilitative  alternatives  to  Juvenile  corrections.  The  Run* 
away  Youth  Act  offers  a  constructive  solution  to  the  problems  of  runaway  youth 
who  are  all  too  frequently  started  towards  a  delinquent  life.  I  know  you  and 
your  colleagues  will  give  these  bills  the  thoughtful  consideration  they  deserve. 
We  owe  this  obligation  to  the  welfare  of  our  children,  our  greatest  national 
resource. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  during  my  three  years  as  chairman, 
has  conducted  extensive  hearings  and  Investigations  on  Juvenile  Justice  and 
corrections,  and  the  role  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  prevention  and 
control  of  Juvenile  delinque:icy.  Expert  witnesses,  including  State  and  local 
oflacials.  representatives  of  private  agencies,  social  workers,  criminologists. 
Judges*  and  criminal  Justice  planners  have  testified  at  length  on  all  aspects  of 
the  existing  Juvenile  Justice  system  and  the  lack  of  alternatives  to  Institutional* 
r^.n        ?4  11 
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IzatloD.  These  witnesses  have  generally  agreed  that  the  present  Juvenile  Justice 
system  Is  bankrupt  and  that  the  Federal  delinquency  effort  Is  fragmented  and 
Ineffective  and  lacks  sufficient  focus  In  the  prevention  area. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  S.  821,  is  the 
result  of  a  three  years  bipartisan  effort  to  overhaul  Federal  Juvenile  delln- 
quncy  programs.  I  developed  this  measure  during  the  92nd  Congress,  when  it 
was  introduced  at  S.  3148.  The  Subcommittee  has  held  10  days  of  hearings  and 
heard  80  witnesses  on  S.  821  and  S.  3148.  I  Joined  with  my  distinguish  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  Senator  Marlow  Cook,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee,  In  Introducing  S.  821  a  revised  and  Improved  version  of  the 
bill  on  February  8,  1973.  We  are  gratified  that  Mr.  Hawkins,  your  Chairman, 
Joined  with  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Mr.  Perkins,  In  Introducing  a  companion  bllU  H.R.  6265. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  unani- 
mously reported  S.  821  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  on  March  6,  1974.  I  am 
further  gratified  by  the  cosponsorshlp  of  this  bill  by  23  distinguished  colleagues: 
Senators  Abourezk,  Bible,  Brock,  Burdlck,  Case,  Church,  Cranston,  Gravel, 
Hart,  Humphrey,  Inouye,  Kennedy,  Mathlas,  McOee,  McGovern,  Mondale, 
Montoya,  Moss,  Pastore,  Randolph,  Rlblcofft  Tunney,  and  Williams. 

S.  821  reflects  the  consensus  of  people  working  In  the  Juvenile  delinquency  field 
on  the  effectiveness  of  community-based  facilities  and  services  for  delinquents 
and  neglected,  abandoned  children  and  other  potential  delinquents  as  alterna- 
tives to  the  current  Juvenile  Justice  system.  This  vitally  needed  legislation  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  following  national  organizations  experienced 
In  dealing  with  different  aspects  of  the  delinquency  problem :  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  the 
American  Parents  Committee,  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  the  Oirls  Clubs  of 
America,  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees, 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Program  Administrators,  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  U*  S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  many  other  concerned  organizations. 

With  the  support  of  these  groups  and  the  backing  of  distinguished  colleagues 
from  both  jmrtles,  I  am  committed  to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  assure  the 
passage  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1074. 

S.  821  and  H.B.  6266  provides  the  structure  for  national  leadership  and  the 
commitment  of  resources  necessary  to  create  a  powerful  partnership  of  Federal* 
state  and  local  governments  and  private  agencies  to  prevent  and  treat  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Juvenile  Justice.  The  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  emphasizes  the  critical  need  to  prevent  delin- 
quency :  it  provides  for  the  development  of  services  which  will  reach  potential 
delinquents  and  assist  them  In  resolving  their  difficulties  at  home,  at  school,  and 
In  the  community.  My  bill  also  seeks  to  develop  alternatives  to  the  traditional 
Juvenile  correctional  sy»t^^ni,  such  as  shelter  caret  group  homes<  and  probation 
subsidy  programs  It  provides  strong  incentives  to  divert  children  from  the 
juvenile  Justice  system  through  communlty^based  diagnostic  and  rehabilitative 
services  and  programs  to  work  with  parents  and  other  family  members  to  retain 
the  Juvenile  In  his  own  home.  It  recognizes  that  the  primary  resi)onslbllity 
and  hope  for  meaningful  delinquency  prevention  and  treatment  lies  with  the 
local  community  where  the  child's  problems  first  begin. 

The  desperate  nvM  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  amUDellrciUency  Prevention  Act 
Is  clear.  Our  hearings  have  revealed  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  t)toblem 
children  rarely  receive  the  help  they  need.  Instead,  these  children  are  Incar- 
cerated in  antiquated,  custodial  Institutions  where  they  are  frequently  beaten, 
neglected^  and  homosexually  assaulted.  Witnesses  before  the  Senate  Subcoui^ 
nilttee  ret)eatodly  emphaslssed  that  large  custodial  reformatories  or  training 
schools  do  not  rehnblUtate  juveniles  and  may  even  force  children  to  learn 
criminal  skills  to  survive  Inside  the  Institutions.  This  Is  doubly  tragic  whe^)  we 
eon.slder  that  these  ehlldreti  are  so  often  the  victims  of  parental  and  societal 
neglect.  Approximately  half  of  the  Institutionrilized  juveniles  are  locked  up,  not 
hecause  they  committed  a  criminal  offense,  but  because  they  are  runaways, 
truants,  or  are  not  wanted  at  home.  Our  hearings  revealed  that  there  are  pro- 
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ductive  ways  of  handling  children  In  trouble,  such  as  the  programs  authorized 
by  S.  821,  which  could  end  the  cycle  of  delinquency.  Incarceration,  and  Increas- 
ingly serious  criminal  activity. 

Some  State  and  local  governments  and  private  agencies  have  successfully 
utilissed  the  community-based  treatment  techniques  outlined  In  this  bill.  In  the 
course  of  hearings  on  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  we 
learned  of  states  which  have  developed  group  homes  and  residential  treatment 
centers  as  viable  alternatives  to  Incarcerathm.  The  exi)erlunce  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  closing  down  traditional  juvenile  institutions  and  placing  the 
juveniles  In  group  homes  and  other  shelter  care  facilities  Is  well  known.  Ken- 
tucky is  another  state  which  Is  developing  alternatives  to  incarceration  like 
those  provided  for  by  S.  821.  Kentucky  has  phased  out  Kentucky  Village,  a 
reform  school  for  delinquent  youth  which  contained  as  many  as  700  young 
people,  and  has  created  a  variety  of  alternatives  In  Its  place,  including  group 
homes,  halfway  bouses  and  small,  decentralized  Intensive  residential  treatment 
centers  with  a  maximum  individual  capacity  of  40  young  people.  "Hard  to 
place**  delinquent  youth  who  had  been  in  training  schools  for  as  long  as  five 
years  have  been  placed  in  foster  and  group  homes.  The  recidivism  rate  during 
the  first  year  of  this  new  program  was  a  remarkably  low  ten  percent.  S.  821 
would  make  It  possible  for  Kentucky  to  Increase  its  present  level  of  community* 
based  services  and  to  continue  towards  Its  goal  of  further  reductions  in  instl* 
tutlonalizatlon. 

There  are  other  encouraging  examples  of  youth  programs  designed  to  give 
children  the  supiwr^'  they  need  In  my  own  State  of  Indiana.  The  Youth  Ad- 
vocacy program  In  South  Bend,  Indiana,  provides  a  wide  range  of  services  for 
young  people.  Including  an  alternative  school  program  for  dropouts  with  the 
primary  goal  of  i)reventlng  delinquency.  The  legal  services  component,  which  is 
working  to  protect  the  rights  of  youth,  most  recently  won  a  landmark  case 
involving  the  rights  of  juveniles  locked  up  in  Indiana  Boys*  School.  The  Youth 
Si»rvl<ie  Bureau  In  Peru,  Indiana,  operates  a  hot-line  and  drop-In  center  for 
voung  people  who  need  immediate  help  with  their  problems.  The  Howard 
County  Youth  Service  Bureau  in  Kokomo,  Indiana,  provides  a  crisis  Inter- 
vention St^rvice  \y\\lQh  Is  so  effective  that  the  juvenile  court  Judge  uses  it  as  an 
alternative  to  probation.  ^  . .  ^ 

California  has  developed  a  probation  subsidy  program,  whic  his  one  of  the 
alternatives  to  institutionalization  encouraged  by  S.  821.  In  such  a  subsidy 
l)roKram,  a  unit  of  local  government  is  reimbursed  for  every  juvenile  retained 
at  the  local  level  rather  than  sent  to  a  state  correctional  Institution.  The  opera- 
tion  of  the  probation  subsidy  program  In  California  from  1966  to  1972  resulted 
in  the  reduction  of  commitments  to  the  State  by  10,624  juvenile  at  an  estimated 
savings  of  $68  million.  This  worthwhile  program  benefits  the  taxpayer,  provides 
assistance  to  local  governments,  and  encourages  treatment  of  the  juvenile  in 
his  home  community  where  the  possibility  of  rehabilitation  Is  the  greatest. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  S.  821,  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  private  agencies  In  developing  atul  providing  youth  services. 
The  YMCA  has  told  us  of  their  50  programs  In  Inner-clty  facilities  Which 
receive  referrals  from  juvenile  courts.  These  youth-residentlal  centers  work 
with  yottng  people  on  a  one-to-one  basis  to  solve  each  chlld*s  particular  problem 
whethor  It  be  school,  jobs,  drugs,  or  diflicultles  In  the  home.  The  YWCA  has 
also  started  programs  to  work  with  girls  who  have  been  identified  as  having 
trouble  In  scliool  or  in  the  community,  before  the  difficulty  leads  to  serious 
trouble.  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger,  the  tioted  psychiatrist  and  crludnologlst,  testified 
before  our  Subcdmmlttee  about  the  success  of  the  Villages,  a  concept  of  foster 
group  living,  which  he  developed,  in  caring  for  neglected  and  homeless  cull- 
dreti.  Oiven  adequate  support  and  eticouragemetit,  these  private,  voluntary 
efforts  can  unquestlotiably  be  effectively  adapted  In  other  communities. 

S.  821  creates  strong  accountable  Federal  leadership  and  authorises  substan- 
tial new  resources  to  states,  local  governments  and  public  and  private  agencies 
to  encourage  tlie  development  of  programs  and  services  designed  to  prevent 
luvenlle  delinquency,  to  divert  juveniles  from  the  juvenUe  Justice  system  ftiid 
to  provide  comtnunlty4)ased  alteriuitive  to  traditional  juvenile  detection  and 
correctional  facilities.  My  bill  would  create  a  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevontioii  Adminlstratl  )n  within  ;he  Departinont  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  which  would  provide  overall  planning  and  establisli  objectives  and 
priorities  for  all  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
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This  new  Adiuiuistratlun  in  HEW  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  states 
based  on  relative  liopulatlon  under  18  for  deUnqiieney  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  Each  state  would  be  required  to  develop  an 
approved  state  plan  administered  by  a  single  state  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  ami  supervised  by  a  representative  board  which  would  be  the  focal 
mnt  for  juvenile  justice  programming  at  the  state  and  local  level.  S.  821  would 
also  authorii^e  HEW  to  make  direct  special  emphasis  and  treatment  grants  to 
public  and  private  agencies  to  develop  ami  implement  new  approaches  to 
delinquoncy  prevention,  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

S.  821  also  contains  provisions  for  amendments  to  the  Federal  juvenile  de- 
linquency act  ami  the  creation  of  a  juvenile  justice  institute  which  are  not 
contained  In  H.R.  0205.  The  establishment  of  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice  would  be  vitally  Important  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  delinquency 
programs.  Research  would  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  new  national  approach  and 
all  the  programs  funded  by  S.  821  would  be  evaluated. 

The  Institute  would  also  serve  as  a  delinquency  Information  clearinghouse 
and  would  be  responsible  for  conducting  training  programs  for  professional 
and?  volunteer  personnel  In  the  juvenile  justice  field.  The  need  for  such  an 
ilnstitute  has  long  been  recognised.  Many  of  your  colleagues  In  the  House  have 
.supported  a  similar  concept  In  the  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice  contained  in  H.R.  45  introduced  by  Congressman  Railsback.  I  urge 
you  to  consider  adding  provisions  for  a  juvenile  justice  Institute  to  H.R.  6205. 

Finally,  S.  821  contains  a  series  of  specific  amendments  which  are  not  con- 
tained In  H.R.  0205  to  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  designed  to  mod- 
erniise  procedures  for  handling  Juveniles  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
court  and  to  guarantee  juveniles  substantially  the  same  rights  as  adults.  These 
amendments  would  bring  Federal  procedures  In  line  with  the  higher  standards 
set  by  various  model  acts,  state  codes,  and  court  decision.  AUhou^  less  than 
TOO  Juveniles  are  annually  processed  through  Federal  court,  the  Federal  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  Is  Important  since  the  ITederal  code  Is  often  considered  a 
model  for  state  statutes.  I  hope  you  will  consider  adding  the  Amendments  to 
the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  to  H.R.  6205.  ^ 

The  provisions  of  S.  821  providing  for  both  formula  and  special  emphasis 
grants  are  central  to  S.  821  and  are  contained  with  some  dlflferences  In  H.R. 
6206.  However,  H.R.  6205  would  establish  a  National  Office  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  administer  the  act  as  was  originally  the  case  In  S*  821. 
S.  821,  as  amended  and  reported  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee,  places  the  new 
coordinating  Administration  In  HEW  due  to  the  need  to  strengthen  existing 
departments.  HEW  is  the  logical  department  to  become  the  focus  of  the  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  effort  due  to  Its  expertise  In  such  related  areas  as  child 
welfare  services,  education,  mental  healthy  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

No  Federal  department  currently  has  the  authority  and  the  resources  to  pro- 
vide  the  necessary  leadership  In  prevention,  diversion  and  creation  of  com- 
munlty-based  alternatives.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
spends  only  about  a  fifth  of  Its  funds  on  juvenile  delinquency  programs  even 
though  juveniles  are  responsible  for  almost  half  the  serious  crimes  In  this 
country.  Furtliermore,  these  funds  are  devoted  primarily  to  programs  for 
adjudicated  delinquents  and  LEAA  views  Its  prevention  responsibility  as  recidi* 
^l^'H.^^^!^*^'^"^'^'  ^"^^^  «  broader  view  of  Its  prevention  respon* 

sibility,  it  would  not  provide  national  leadership  In  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  because  LEAA'g  funds  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  is  that  the  vast  bulk  of  Its  funds  go  to  the  states 
who  decide  their  own  priorities. 

Theoretically  HEW  has  responsibility  for  delinquency  prevention*  However, 
the  history  of  HEWs  Ineffective  and  Insufficiently  funded  administration  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1908  (now  renamed 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act),  has  been  the  cause  of  continuing 
concern  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  For  the  last  few 
years,  HEW  has  focused  on  funding  youth  service  systems  outside  the  juvenile 
justice  system  which  do  not  begin  to  grapple  with  the  delinquency  crisis  of  thl« 
country.  Indeed  HEW  does  not  pretend  to  provide  any  direct  services  to  youth 
such  as  group  homes  and  halfway  houses. 

^}^t  is  long  pttssed  for  such  half  measures  as  are  proposed  In  H.R. 
^5  Opportunity  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Amendments 

of  10 <  4.  Ihis  bill  is  really  an  extension  with  some  changes  of  the  existing 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  lflT2  which  expires  In  June  of  this  yett^ 
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Tho  Senate  Subcomiuittoe  has  twice  reluctantly  extended  this  act  which  has 
iSen  nXd  forifSl  authority,  inadequate  fPP'OPriatious.  and  weak  admin- 
istration.  In  extending  the  Act  for  two  years  in        a  majori  y 
Subcommittee  made  clear  that  the  extension  was  no  substitute  for  v^o'^s 
na  ional  leadership  and  tlm  substantial  resources  necessary  to  find  an  effective 
aS  rVftKBnSncy  problem.  H.B.  If 37  does  little  bef ^es  "^^^^^^^^ 
the  exlstinj!  legislation  and  adding  a  demonstratioi  program  ^"^^ «"  en  m^^^^ 
on  rmawavs.  After  three  years  of  study  and  thorough  Investigation  by  the 
SnJte  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  De»na«ency,  it  is  c^^^^^^^^ 
K91  U  iiPPded  to  nrovide  the  long  range  commitment  by  the  Fedral  govrnmeni 
S  dev"lornnd  iS^^^^^  sorvices  to'youth  who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger 

"Sus  pirtlcSamM  ...nt  HEW  Is  now  seeking  authority  In  Its  suggested 
extLsion  0™  Juver  ^  llnquency  Prevention  Act  to  create  demonstration 
JJS  ns  for  runawn.rf  svltb  1  ttle  hope  of  creating  the  needed  nationwide 
n  frSi  to  this  pro";  en  .  The  Runaway  Youth  Act,  which  I  Introduced  In 
lonTrovides  for  a  c^^^^^^  relatively  inexpensive  program  to  discourage 

jtweniJrSime  and^saivage  thousands  of  yoUng  lives  which  otherwise  could  be 

"^  Tbe  Runaway  Youth  Act  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  „7""«,"y 
to  i  rovlde  temporarv  shelters  and  counseling  services  for  the  estimated  one 
nil  ion  vuunK^      annually  run  away  from  home.  Runaways  pose  a  prob- 

"  n'o?  &g  proportions  as  more  and  more  V7riTl8?^^^^^^^^^^^ 
primarily  girls,  take  to  the  streets.  The  FBI  reports  that  In  1972  W85you^^^^^ 
S-er.  arrested  as  runaways.  This  in  an  Increase  of  30%  t'ftween  1967  a„d^^^^^^ 
MnrA  slL'iilHcantlv  the  most  conunon  age  arrested  was  In  the  13-14  age  ura^Kei. 
'Se  amst  Sistic^  that  runaways  significantly  occupy  police 

"*5£e""^crnW«£  SSfmurrs'of  Juveniles  la  Houston  has  unclerllned 
the  d«  sStion"of 'youth  on  the  streets  Yo«„g  re^^^^^^^^^ 
or  no  sopvicos  When  they  run  away  and  often  fall  into  the  hanas  or  sireei 
7nZ  S  rug  Shers  and  are  started  on  the  road  to  deUnquency  In  order 

'"ThrRu^away  Youth  Act  passed  the  Senate  late  in  ^f,  SlJffl vltlu? 
again  on  June  8th  of  1973. 1  hope  you  and  you  colleagues  will  see  that  this  vitally 
needed  legislation  is  speedily  passed  by  the  House.  services  for 

There  is  a  critical  need  throughout  this  nation  for  effective  servjces  lor 
children  in  trouble  which  underscores  the  urgency  of  «'««f«f  ^;  ^^^Ss  Ust 
fmiM.  i«  ttint  luvenlle  delinauency  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  White  nouses  usi 
Rime  control  p^  orl  ie^T^^^  1  mdequacy  of  the  iTederal  performance  Is  fur- 
Lr  exaceXted  bv  efforts  to  cutback  drastically  social  services  for  young 
iXifaS  their  fainiS      Juvenile  Jtistice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 

ntt  on  eSng  ^k^^^^^^^        of  the  best  ways  to  help  children  In  trouble 

S  ing  less  tlia?  ^  ^^'"^  T \m 

leXS!.il)  ?oinmensurate  to  the  size  of  the  delinquency  problem.  Now  It  Is  up 

to  us  in  Congress  to  make  sure  the  job  gets  done. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  May  I  say,  Senator  Bavh,  I  ^^^^^^.^f  ^  m£ 
leave  on  an  urgent  matter  at  10:30  and  the  subcommittee  will  make 
every  effort  to  accommodate  you.  ^  «  o«u»«?f 

Senator  Bayh.  I  will  be  glad  to  come  back  or  you  may  submit 
questions  or  discuss  this  matter  informally. 

I  know  that  you  and  the  Senate  and  House  cotnmittee8  have  a 
great  common  interest  here.  Let  me  3»st  toucli  ^"^"^Hy.ilf,  iTlLh!^ 
fiavo  considered  and  are  tryhig  to  do  in  the  ^en^itc.  I  think  we  at^ 
going  to  be  successful  over  there  although  it  has  been  matter  of 
some  frustration  over  the  years.  .  *  «  i .    l        •  i 

Of  course  we  are  looking  to  you  in  your  typical  fashion  to  provide 
the  laadci-ship  over  here  and  I  am  certain  you  are  not  going  to  be 

^""fwa^it"  o"fiy  how  much  I  appreciate  the  fact  you  have  jntro; 
duced  <.he  Hawkins  bill  H.R.  6265,  the  companion  bill  to  S.  821.  Let 
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me  address  myself  quickly  to  it  and  the'provisions  of  Senate  82U 
It  I  might,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  as 
wen,  uiasmuch  as  you  are  going  to  be  considering  this  bill  also  in 
tlie  next  week  or  so. 

The  problem  is  wo  have  a  tremendous  number  of  young  people 
living  m  troiiblcc  enviroiunents  nnd  ti-onblod  ciivnmstnnfTk  We 
^n!Ll!^'•^"''"T  ^ouM  be  described  by 

traible  ti'ou^led  circumstances  but  nevertheless  are  getting  iii 

nnii"  '"^'^-i'yif  "'n'  "'l^'  «2fi5  is  to  deal  with  young 

Fvm?  fvl'^f";!*'^  ^'^^  uiHKtendod,  will  get  into  trouble.  I  am  coucerne5 
Willi  wliat  this  moans. 

.»ii!,fTn  ^^''^"^  1°  lii'onden  our  horizons,  the  hard  facts  are  that 
about  50  percent  of  all  the  serious  crimes  are  committed  by  young 
people  18  years  or  younger.  J  J'  ^  o 

^I'lu^T  M  dreams  and  lost  values  it  is  essential  that 

fltil  w  m!   ir^i  '^^'^^^''^^'t've  to  I'^duce  the  spiraling  crime  sta- 
r  rf^Zn  i*""       ""''P^^*  ^  '"^^S^'t  legislation  is  likely 

of  MsttU'r  hi^oS  """^ "^^^ '''''''  P'-' 

fJn?''n  H°'f  ^l''\'f  ^265  and  S.  821  is  to  deal  with  preven- 

tion, so  that  children  do  not  commit  that  first  criminal  act. 

Juveniles  have  a  high  recidivism  rate.  We  treat  our  young  of- 
fender."?  m  such  a  manner  that  we  almost  guarantee  tlie  chances 
of  committing  a  second  or  third  criminal  act. 

f..S  *  ^'^  designed  to  deal  with  the  rather 

nagic  tact  tlmt  runaways  nowadays  are  not  "Huckleberry  Finns'^ 

wTtl,  „  I  ni.^  tI  °'  *°  i^'^^P^  problems  they  can't  cope 

M  tJL       '  "S^'  study,  is  between  13  to 

rrt    i       "^''K''.  ^?'*;'s  ^^^'^  f"'^  '^way  than  boys  . 
fT.^«  „   """r^^  designed  to"  provide  a  way  to  get 

aStw"f?r^  °7  Pr'^«  and'medifat 

communication  to  get  them  re- 

n^i^^Tn^f         i^^^**        ^^^""^  communities.  In  order  to 

prevent  succeeding  runaway's,  this  bill  is  designed  to  create  in  the 

vht  h  .^",?"!"'/!''  ^^''^  to  ti^e  Problem 

Which  caused  the  young  person  to  run  away  in  the  first  place. 

niid  wLf  1  "f^rtf^j^  case  history  which  ties  together  the 
mn  d  for  l  otii  those  bills.  Tt  involved  n  young  13-yoar-old  girl  named 
Debbie  who  resided  in  El  Paso  but  she  could  Imve  lived  anywhom 
«r?n.f         ''^  Incorrigibles  Statute  and  was  subioct  to 

arrest.  She  was  arrested  and  returned  to  hor  parents.  When  she 

t^Sr  virb'i  «^M'\?"''ri;'  ^''}^f''^  ^'^'f  "I  t£»'t  want  anvthh^ 
to  do  with  her.  t  1  imately.  a  judge  put  her  in  jail  where  she  was 

commuig  ed  with  otlier  inhnbitants  of  a  women's^  detention  facility 

Some  time  later.  10  months  I  believe,  a  legal  defense  noimsel  asS 

her  some  quo.^  tons  including  "Why  did  you  run  awavr'  This  S 

now  14.yeHr.o1d  girl,  who  had  been  incarcerated  in'  iail  for  10 

was  ifwf 'nf  ll^'"*       ''if""  t ^  '"''^'y        because  she 

A\fts  tired  of  being  sexually  molested  by  her  stepfather. 
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When  we  commingle  jnvonilos  with  adult  offendevs,  it  is  often 
impemtivo  for  thcin  to  U»arn  criminal  ^Yays  just  to  stay  alive  in 
some  of  these  institutions. 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  appt^oacli.  I  won^t  go  into  detail 
about  the  Runaway  Youth  Act.  It  is  purposely  kept  very  simple. 
Priority  is  given  to  grants  of  $50,000  because  ^ye  wanted  to  set 
$60,000  worth  of  service,  if  possible.  We  felt  that  the  runaway  unit 
should  be  small  enough  that  thu  young  persons  could  be  assisted 
and  returned  home. 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinc|uency  Prevention  Act  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  full  Jvidiciary  Committee  is  the  result  ol*  a 
3-year  study.  The  subcommittee  heard  80  witnesses,  and  after  the 
bill  seemed  ready  to  go,  we  took  it  out  into  the  field  and  wo  held 
hearings  in  which  we  invited  ))iiblic  olticials  and  agencies  to  tell  us 
whether  the  product  of  our  labors  over  the  last  3  years  ^yas  going 
to  be  acceptable  to  people  who  had  worked  for  a  lifetime  with  young 
people. 

We  also  made  an  effort  to  get  the  opinion  of  national  associations. 
I  am  prond  to  say  that  S.  821  has  the  support  of  some  35  national 
organizations.  I  don't  know  of  a  single  national  organization  which 
has  significant  credentials  in  working  with  young  people,  that  is 
not  behind  this  legislation. 

I  think  this  is  going  to  be  helpful  to  us  injiot  only  getting  it 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  but  also  in  seeing  that  it  is 
correctly*  implemented. 

S.  821,  and  its  companion  measure  TT.R.  6265,  .tve  trying  to  provide 
some  contituiitv  in  the  way  inveniles  are  treated.  Right  now,  if 
you  come  to  Washington  and  ask  a  Congressman  or  Senator  for 
some  assistance  in  obtaining  funding  for  juvenile  purposes,  you 
would  have  to  go  to  see  some  40  agencies.  This  bill  wonld  coordinate 
the  juvenile  delinquency  activities  of  existing  agencies. 

In  addition,  we  provide  fundin;?  for  private  organizations  now 
doing  the  job  in  the  field.  I  think  it  is  a  sin  to  have  duplication  in 
services  for  young  people:  if  there  is  a  private  agency  which  can 
do  the  job,  it  is  not  necessarv  to  establish  a  governmental  institution. 

Withont  going  into  detail  becnuse  you  are  familiar  with  the  bill, 
I  jtist  want  to  add  that  the  bill  is  trying  to  provide  alternatives 
to  institntionalization. 

We  ate  trying  to  emphasize  tlie  need  to  utilize  those  nongovern* 
mental  institutions,  the  home,  the  family  and  the  school,  to  provide 
rehabilitative  opjiortnnities  and  services  for  yottng  people.  We  are 
trying  to  emnhnsize  the  need  to  deinstitutionalize. 

Ootisistently,  witness  after  witness  have  said  that  reformatories 
don't  reform' and  correctional  institutions  don^t  correct.  There  are 
many  dedicated  people  who  work  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  who 
are  forced  to  art  as  mere  custodians. 

1  hope  you  will  have  a  chance  to  study  the  deinstitutionalization 
in  Kentucky  atul  Massacluisetts.  These  programs  have  l>een  very 
salutory,  in*  my  judgment,  although  we  don^t  know  the  final  restilts 
yet. 
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Let  me  just  touch  on  two  or  three  areas  where  there  are  differences 
between  S.  821  and  H.R.  6265,  because  the  whole  thrust  of  those 
two  bills  is  similar. 

TPhere  is  a  title  II  of  our  bill  which  provides  due  process  for 
juveniles  under  Federal  jurisdiction.  Title  II  is  not  contained  in 
6265  primarily  due  to  jurisdictional  reasons,  but  I  hope  by  working 
together  we  can  do  something  to  add  title  II  to  the  House  measure. 

The  second  difference  is  in  title  III,  where  we  changed  directions 
on  you^  as  originally  introduced  S.  821  was  identical  with  H.R. 
6265  in  establishing  a  White  House  office  to  coordinate  juvenile 
delinquency  programs.  S.  821  now,  recognizing  the  pragmatic  prob- 
lems of  such  placement,  would  establish  a  program  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  in  HEW. 

Title  V  which  provides  for  a  National  Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice 
is  also  not  in  PLR.  6265.  This  is  also  a  product  of  jurisdictional 
considerations  in  the  House.  Congressman  Lailsback  has  been  a 
very  strong  advocate  of  a  Juvenile  Justice  Institute.  The  compre- 
hensive approach  in  S.  821  provides  for  a  National  Institute  of 
Juvenile  Justice  within  HEW.  I  hope  you  will  give  some  attention 
to  that  Juvenile  Justice  Institute  idea.  It  provides  a  clearinghouse 
for  information,  a  resource  for  training  the  kind  of  professional 
help  we  are  going  to  need,  and  of  course  it  provides  for  needed 
research  and  evaluation. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  On  the  differences  that  you  have  indicated,  I  am 
in  broad  agreement  with  you;  we  do  intend  to  modify  the  bill  to 
provide  the  changes  in  the  juvenile  system  but  that  may  be  carried 
ni  a  companion  bill,  for  jurisdictional  reasons. 

On  the  second  point,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  agency,  I  certainly 
agree  with  you,  your  conclusion  that  HEW  will  be  a  much  better 
home  than  was  originally  proposed. 

Then  as  to  title  V,  the  Institute,  we  have  had  discussions  with 
Congressman  Railsback  and  certainly^  it  is  our  intent  to  possibly 
incorporate  the  Institute  idea  into  this  bill. 

So  I  think  we  are  moving  close  together  and  what  few  differences 
do  exist  mW  certainly  be  reconciled  during  the  hearings  which  we 
will  hold  this  week  and  probably  the  first  pjxvt  of  May. 

I  will  forego  any  questions  because  of  time. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mrs.  CtttsMOLM.  I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  has  to  leave, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  your  subcommittee's  10  days  of  hearings 
on  this  question,  what  did  you  find  are  the  relative  benefits  of 
categorical  fiuiding  as  contrasted  with  the  general  revenue  concept 
that  everybody  is  talking  about?  Wliat  is  your  stand  on  this? 

Senator  Bayh.  1  think  if  we  are  determined  to  deal  with  specific 
tniattended  problems  such  as  juvenile  delinquency,  it  must  be  done 
through  existing  governmental  agencies,  and  to  expect  this  to  be 
done  by  revenue  sharing  is  to  expect  the  impossible. 

Mrs.*  CtttsttoLM.  Do  you  advocate  establishing  some  means  to 
prevent  the  discriminatory  treatment,  the  expulsion  of  minority 
members  going  to  desegregated  schools,  as  a  result  of  which  we 
are  having  an  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  many  parts  of 
this  country? 
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This  is  becoming  a  problem.  Minority  students  who  have  because 
the  desegregated  schools  are  being  expelled,  maybe  on  the  part  of 
the  stafl  at  the  school  have  an  inability  to  comprehend  the  back- 
ground of  these  children^  and  tliey,  too,  are  joining  the  troops  of 
the  juvenile  delinquents. 

Senator  Bayh.  That  is  something  I  am  very  familiar  with  in  my 
State  and  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  this  nroblem.  I  should  point 
out  that  we  do  have  a  significant  umount  of  leeway  to  let  each  local 
communities  determine  the  various  ingredients  of  its  program  in 
S.  821. 

In  other  words^  Ave  are  not  sitting  in  Washington  writing  a  bill 
which  says,  "You  have  to  do  the  following  69  things  or  you  don't 
qualify  for  this  program.  On  the  contrary  New  York  or  Indiana  or 
California  have  broad  discretion  to  decide  what  to  do  about  de- 
linquency under  S.  821. 

In  fact,  there  is  ample  opportunity  under  this  bill  to  provide 
additional  counseling  and  services  to  children  who  are  about  to  be 
expelled  and  long  before  they  reach  that  stage. 

In  fact,  one  or  the  best  suggestions  made  to  me,  at  hearings  we 
held  in  the  field  to  obtain  suggestions  concerning  this  bill  concerned 
counseling.  At  one  meeting  a  lumiber  of  grade  school  teachers  sug- 
gested that  the  guidance  counselors  should  not  be  placed  in  junior 
and  senior  high  srhool  but  rather  in  the  second,  tnird  and  fourth 
grade  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  to  keep  the  child  in  school  at 
that  level.  Once  a  child  drops  out  of  school  he  is  a  prime  candidate 
for  training  scliool  and  after  that  for  prison. 

Mrs.  CinsitOLM.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Benitez. 

Mr.  Benitez.  In  Puerto  Rico  we  have  just  completed  a  5-year 
study  on  juvenile  delinquency.  One  of  the  basic  conclusions  was  the 
enormous  responsibility  of  the  school  in  forcing  young  children  into 
delinciuency— particularly  from  the  slums.  They  regard  the  school 
as  a  last  chance  of  remaining  within  the  social  structure,  and  the 
evil  resulting  from  the  basic  approach  of  schools  to  "get  rid  of  the 
rotten  apples"  and  "good  riddance  of  troublesome  students'*  was 
a  decisive  factor  in  cutting  off  their  links  with  society. 

My  miestion  is  whether  is  your  bill  or  in  your  basic  approach  you 
feel  sufficient  attention  is  given  to  the  factor  of  prevention  through 
social  attention  prior  to  the  breakout  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Si;)r.tor  Bayh.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  this  bill  should  be  recommended, 
and  for  that  reason  more  than  any  other. 

If  there  is  one  word  that  sums  uf^  the  goal  of  S.  821  it  is  prcv(»n- 
tion.  There  are  a  lot  of  protestations  from  HEW  that  they  arc 
solving  all  the  problems,  but  if  you  go  out  in  the  field  and  talk  to  the 
individuals  who  supposed  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  these  services, 
you  will  find  out  that  most  services  for  delinquents  or  potential 
delinquents  are  provided  after  the  youth  is  part  of  the  juvenile 
justice  system. 

H.H.  6265  authoriiies  substantial  funding.  It  is  going  to  be  costly 
to  prevent  dcHnquency  but  it  is  well  worth  making  stich  an  invest- 
ment in  our  vouth.  I^  there  are  ways  we  can  strengthen  this  aspect 
of  the  bill  Mr.  Benitejj  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Tlmuk  yoii  very  much. 
Mrs.  Popkin.  thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Hon.  Stanley  R.  Tlioinas,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Development,  Departrnent  of  HEW,  who  is  responsible 
for  administering  the  existing  legislation,  Public  Law  92-5581. 

Mr.  Thomas,  it  is  again  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STANLEY  B.  THOMAS,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY FOR  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOAN  HUTCHI- 
SON  MILLER;  JAMES  A.  HART,  COMMISSIONER,  OFRCE  OF 
YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT;  AND  ROBERT  FOSTER,  CHIEF,  YOUTH 
SERVICE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

^Ir.  Thomas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  my  loft  is  Mrs.  Joan  Hutchison  Miller;  on  my  right,  Commis- 
sioner Jim  Hart,  Office  of  Youth  Development,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Foster,  head  of  the  Youth  Service  Systems  Division. 

Rather  than  reading  my  prennred  statement,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments;  then  I  would  be  delighted  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions from  you  or  your  colleagues. 

[Mr.  Thomas*  prepared  statements  follows:] 

Statkmk.Vt  uy  Stani.ky  R.  TnoMAs,  Ju,,  Assistant  J^KCRKTAtiY  rott  Human 
Di:vKLoi»Mf:xT,  D^rAirrMKNT  ok  IIkaltii,  EnroATioN,  and  Wklkakk 

iNxnoDUcnoN 

1  ftin  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  to  present  the  views  of  the 
Administration  on  H.K.  6205.  Aftor  this  i)rtef  statement,  I  will  be  happy  to 
nnswer  whatever  nuestiotis  the  Subcommittee  may  have,  or  to  supply  Informa- 
tion for  the  record. 

Wo  are  In  general  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  H.R.  0265.  Howeven  we 
bollevo  the  same  objectives  are  being  attained  through  the  ongoing  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Healthy  Educfttlon,  and  Welfare  and  other  Departments  and 
will  continue  to  be  nttnlned  If  these  programs  arc  extended  and  modlflod  as 
proposed  In  H.il.  13737,  without  the  establishment  of  a  new  juvenile  delinquency 
action  ofhce  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  National  Advisory 
Council  or  expansive  new  grant  programs,  I  will  speak  to  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill  after  a  brief  general  statement  about  the  Department's  activities  In 
the  Jtivpidle  dellnnuency  fleld. 

The  Department,  since  its  establishment,  has  been  serving  dellnquont  youth 
and  youth  In  datiger  of  becoming  dellnnueht,  directly  or  Indirectly,  through 
many  of  Its  programs,  Most  /f  this  aid  Is  In  formula  grants  to  States  and  In 
project  grants  to  comtnunltles  and  nonprofit  organljtatlons,  and  through  tech- 
nical a.«^.<;lstance  related  to  fUo^o  grants.  The  programs  most  directly  concerned 
with  youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention  are  located  In  the  newly 
estnl>llshed  Office  of  Youth  Development :  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health ; 
the  Ofnrp  of  Education:  and  the  Social  nehabllltatlon  Service*  These  agencies 
expended  $00,788,402  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  for  EY  In  addl* 
tinn.  tirellmlnary  computations  indicate  that  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
ond  Hnfo  Streets  Act  of  1008  as  amended.  LMAA  has  expended  more  for  jtivenlle 
dellnnuency  and  juvenile  justice  In  EY  1073  than  the  $148,000,000  expended  In 
EV  1072 

Title  tl  of  H.R.  0205  establl.shes  two  grant  programs— one  a  formtda  ^frant 
operated  by  a  slngle-F^tate  ogency  with  local  participation  under  an  approved 
State  plan,  the  other  a  project  grant  program— both  of  whieli  would  relate  to 
all  program  aspects  of  the  prevention  and  treatfnent  of  juvenile  dollnquencyi 
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InclutUng  tralnlni:?.  Such  proKrains  would  duplicate  a  number  of  ejcisUng  ones, 
thu  largest  of  which  Is  the  grant  prograu)  ndnilnlstered  by  LEAA  which  involves 
a  State  Planning  Agoncy  and  a  coinprehonslve  State  plan  as  well  as  the  efforts 
of  the  Office  of  Youth  Development  in  HKW. 

ll.R.  6205  authorizes  a  total  appropriation  of  $1  billion  for  the  two  grants 
for  fiscal  year  1978  through  fl.seal  year  1076.  If  the  present  level  of  actual  expen- 
ditures by  LEAA  and  IllOW  In  the  juvenile  delinquency  field  Is  maintained  for 
tlie  same  four-year  period,  the  ainnunt  wonld  be  innre  than  three  quarters  nf  ft 
bllUoii  dollars.  We,  therefore,  believe  existing  a|)proprlath)ns  are  more  than 
ndeqimte  for  both  the  comprehensive  approaches  of  HEW*8  juvenile  delln- 
qm»ucy  programs  and  for  the  broader  prevention  and  control  support  programs 
of  bKAA. 

Title  in  establishes  a  National  Ofllee  of  Juvenile  Jnstlee  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  in  the  Kxecutlve  OtHce  of  the  President.  This  new  Olllce  would 
have  a  number  of  functions  Including  coordination  of  nil  Federal  juvenile 
dellnqueney  programs,  as  well  as  those  for  noglceted,  abandoned  or  dependent 
youth.  This  Office  would  also  evaluate  problems,  review  budgets  of  other 
agencies,  recommend  changes  In  organization  and  develop  n  comprehensive 
plan  for  Federal  .ID  programs.  The  Implementation  of  this  Title  would  add 
another  costly  organizational  layer  to  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  programs, 
when.  nuthorlJiation  and  mechanisms  already  exist  to  neomplish  most  of  these 
objectives. 

Althongh  we  do  agree  that  coordination  Is  necessary,  we  believe  that  set- 
ting up  of  a  Speelnl  Ofllce  isolated  from  the  operational  agencies  is  not  the 
most  cfTeetlve  approach.  The  factors  leading  to  juvenile  delimiuency  are  multi- 
dimensional In  nature,  as  are  tho.se  leading  to  neglect,  nbandoniuent  and 
ilcpendeney  of  youth.  To  place  the  leadership  for  programs  for  such  a  hetero- 
geneous group  In  a  Special  OfHce  concerned  with  delinquency  wotikl,  in  effect, 
dissipate  ajiy  Impart  on  the  nunierojis  programs  in  HKW  and  other  Depart- 
ments which  are  far  removed  from  juvenile  delinquency.  We  believe  the  out- 
come \x\\\  be  nndeslrnble  and  will  not  aeconipllsh  what  we  believe  are  mutual 
goals  of  the  Department  and  this  Subcommittee. 

Title  IV  of  ll.Ii.  02(15  establishes  a  Natiotml  Advisory  Council  of  21  members 
to  advise  the  Director  of  the  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion. History  and  experieiu-e  has  shown  that  advisory  committees  serve  a  very 
limited  purpose,  are  a  waste  of  taxpayers  dollars  and  create  expectations 
which  are  never  filled. 

ll.R.  1^737  wouhl  continue  the  Interdepartmental  Council  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency established  In  lt)71  to  coordinate  all  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
l»rograms.  We  believe  that  directly  Involving  agency  heads  insures  a  greater 
decree  of  coordiimtlon  with  a  minimum  of  duplication  of  efTort.  Membership 
on  the  Council,  as  deslgiuited  by  the  President,  has  Included  the  Department 
of  Justlee,  HKW,  LalH)r,  HrD.  Transportation,  Interior,  Agriculture,  tlwe 
Office  of  Econoiulc  Opportunity,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Pudgct.  and 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drag  Abu.se  Prevention.  In  addition,  ihe  follow- 
ing offices  and  special  agencies  have  been  Invited  to  be  ex-offlclo  members  of 
the  Cnuncll:  Action,  the  Xatlonal  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  of  HKW,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Veterans  Admlnlstra* 
tlon.  the  Deimrtment  nf  Defense,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council. 

Since  the  Office  of  Yr)uth  Deveb)pment  was  established,  It  has  been  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Cr)uncll.  There  have  been  three  Council  meetings  since 
January  and  mtmerous  staff  meetings,  focusing  on  matters  pertaining  to  coor- 
dination and  Joint  fundhig.  *  .  ^ 

The  President  designated  the  Attorney  Oeneral  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
who  In  turn  namerl  the  AdmlnLstrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  as  Chalrman-Deslgimte.  The  Secretary  named  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  OHD  as  HKW*s  vr)tlng  representative  to  the  Council. 

Another  effective  cnordlimtlng  mechanlsni  Is  the  Federal  Regional  Council 
rone  In  each  tlKW  rtegh)n),  composed  of  Uegloiml  Directors  from  all  of  the 
Federal  agencies  wltblrt  the  Government.  Federal  Regloiml  Directors,  or  their 
designees,  attend  Council  meetings,  and  assist  the  program  agencies  Involved 
In  hivenlle  dcHnquency  in  working  with  State.  Incnl  and  other  Federal  agencies 
seeking  combined  Federal  support.  In  nine  of  the  regions,  theHeglonal  Program 
Directors  for  the  Office  f>f  Yr^tdh  Develf)pment  have  been  designated  as  th^ 
Fiecrctariat  for  juvenile  delinquency  programs,  and  have  been  charged  with 
the  responsibliity  of  bringing  before  the  Council  matters  of  interdepartmental 
concern  in  the  juvenile  delinquency  program  Held. 
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B'or  example,  Offloo  of  Youth  Development  regional  «taff  In  Atlanta  had  a 
mnjor  role  In  developing  an  Integrated  Grant  Administration  program  for  the 
Atlanta  Regional  Council.  The  program  provides  nmjor  HEW  and  LEAA 
funding  for  the  Youth  Services  System  In  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Atlanta  Regional  Council  plan  to  participate. 

The  New  York  Federal  Regional  Council  uses  the  Office  of  Youth  Develop- 
ment funded  Youth  Services  System  In  the  Virgin  Islands  to  coordlimte  youth 
development  funding  and  programming  In  that  protectorate. 

HEW  has  also  taken  a  significant  organizational  step  In  the  direction 
of  strengthening  and  coordinating  Its  programs  for  delinquency  prevention 
and  youth  development. 

In  1073,  the  Office  of  the  Aslstant  Secretary  for  Fluman  Development  (AS/ 
HD)  was  estahllRhe<U  Including  among  Its  units  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment and  the  Office  of  Youth  Development.  The  placement  of  these  agencies 
directly  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  will  give  their  programs  greater  visibility, 
facilitate  coordination,  and  most  of  all  Impact  upon  the  totality  of  HEW  pro- 
grams to  Insure  that  such  programs  give  special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
youth  within  their  speclllc  program  target  groups. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  Increased  momentum  now  taking  place  in  the  Office 
of  Youth  Development.  We  believe  a  greater  degree  of  coordination  is  possible 
with  the  organizational  visibility  we  now  have.  We  have  requested  a  50  percent 
Increase  In  our  budget  and  will  expand  our  program  activities  through  the 
amendments  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  included  In  H.R.  13787. 

The  Office  of  Youth  Development  Is  currently  funding  08  youth  service  sys- 
tems, 14  of  which  are  In  Initial  planning  stages,  48  are  just  beginning  to  pro- 
vide services;  and  36  are  In  full  operation.  These  youth  service  systems  hAve 
linked  together  through  formal  agreements,  public  agencies  having  statutory 
responsibility  for  youth  (schools,  police,  court,  and  welfare)  other  relevant 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  representatives  of  the  private  sector.  During 
the  second  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year,  33  additional  contractual  agreements 
were  nmde  with  relevant  public  and  private  agencies.  These  contractual  agree- 
ments resulted  In  Increased  funding  and  Increased  services.  During  the  same 
period,  the  08  YSS  served  24,290  youth.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  sixty-four 
potential  drop-outs  have  returned  to  school. 

The  support  furnished  by  the  Office  of  Youth  Development  acts  as  a  funding 
catalyst  to  attract  permanent  community  financial  support  and  other  resources, 
such  as  revenue  sharing.  Our  long-range  goal  Is  to  stimulate  Interest  In  order 
that  the  youth  service  projects  will  continue  with  reduced  or  no  support  from 
the  Office  of  Youth  Development.  The  15  projects  that  are  under  Intense  evalua- 
tion have  generated  throe  dollars  from  other  resources  for  every  one  dollar  of 
OYD  money.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  this  ratio  Is  expected  to  reach  four 
to  one. 

'  Through  the  youth  service  projects,  we  have  been  successful  In  achieving 
such  changes  as  eliminating  status  ofTon.ses  from  statutes,  revising  police  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  contact  or  arrest,  revising  court  intake  procedures  for 
filing  for  a  court  hearing  on  status  offenders,  creating  an  alternative  tnode 
of  handling  status  offenders  to  be  used  as  a  resource  by  police,  court  Intake 
and  courts,  eliminating  truancy  as  a  juvenile  offense,  and  providing  new  de- 
olslon-maklng  roles  for  youth  within  the  yout'  services  system  and  the  com- 
tnunltles« 

The  following  are  some  specific  examples  of  01 0  funded  activities : 
a.  The  City  Wide  Action  Plan  In  Syracuse  is  a  collection  of  ten  specific 
service  programs,  mch  working  In  its  own  areu  of  «peclalls5atlon  and  interest- 
but  tied  together  by  a  single  concept:  thai  lellnqtiency  prevention  begins 
with  providing  youth  with  responsible,  acceptc./le  and  socially  gratifying  roles 
In  society.  One  of  the  ten  components.  Salt  City  Playhouse,  displays  youth 
Involvement  at  Its  finest.  It  provides  meaningful  new  experiences  for  kids 
in  a  creative  positive  way  and  it  involves  young  people  working  with  adults 
in  a  common  effort.  Another  component,  PF3ACK,  Is  seen  as  **nlpplng  delin- 
quency in  the  bud**  by  helping  youngsters  to  end  a  cycle  of  school  failure  that 
u.^^ually  leads  to  a  whole  range  of  antisocial  a<»ts.  PKACK  Is  a  learning  center 
for  children  whose  special  probletns  have  made  tradltloiial  school  meaningless. 
One  of  the  principal  results  of  this  clty-wlde  project  thus  far  has  been  a  cross 
fertltlssatlon  of  planning  bodies  among  the  major  youth  agencies  and  those 
that  provide  the  sources  of  funding—locally  and  nationally. 
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B.  Iti  May  1072  the  South  Roiul  Youth  Advocacy  Project  cosponsored  the 
litigation  of  a  suit  on  behalf  of  all  Juveniles  Incarcerated  at  the  Indiana  Boy'9 
School,  a  State  Institution  for  delinquent  youth.  The  purpose  of  the  suit  was  to 
challenge  certain  practices  at  the  Boys*  School.  The  first  order  eliminated  cor* 
poral  punishment  from  the  Boys*  School,  required  new  procedures  for  solitary 
confinement  and  for  the  administration  of  trnnqulllsclng  drugs  and  restricted 
ceneorshlp  of  mull.  It  also  Included  a  provision  stating  that  juveniles  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  treatment.  The  appellant  court  decisions  agreeing  fVtih 
the  lower  court  wore  nmde  January  31,  1074.  The  lower  courts  are  currently 
reviewing  the  Constitutional  Standards  for  Treatment. 

C.  R.  W.  Brown  Boys'  Club  of  Thlladelphla,  another  project  receiving  sup* 
port  from  OYD,  was  Instrumental  In  the  selection  of  Gilbert  Baez  as  1073  na- 
tional "Boy  of  the  Year*'  from  ten  regional  winners  representing  1,100  boys' 
clubs  In  650  connuunltles.  Baess  lives  with  his  father  In  a  home  even  more 
sub-standard  than  Is  nornmlly  found  In  the  ghetto.  Baez  wll  receive  $4,000 
toward  his  college  education.  The  R.  W.  Brown  Boy.s'  Club  Is  changing  the 
image  of  North  Philadelphia.  A  feeling  has  boon  created  that  says  **You  don't 
have  to  belong  to  a  gang.  You  don't  have  to  get  high  off  drugs."  The  club  Is 
a  place  for  anyone  that  just  wants  to  do  something. 

D.  At  the  request  of  Mayor  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles,  we  funded  an  R&D 
program  to  establish  a  olty-wlde  youth  council  on  February  1,  1074.  The  youth 
eotincll  In  cooperation  with  city  and  county  youth  serving  agencies  will  plan 
a  coordinated  youth  services  system  In  the  city. 

E.  The  St.  Louis  Youth  Service  System  Agency  Is  developing  the  admin- 
istrative capacity  to  establish  and  nuilntaln  Ilnlcages  between  public  and 
private  agencies  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  and  Is  establishing 
a  demonstration  Youth  Service  Center  to  a.s.slst  in  coordinating  the  activities 
of  participating  agencies  in  a  specific  urban  area.  Staff  of  the  YSSA  office 
nmintains  responsibility  for  developing  linkages  between  the  existing  youth* 
serving  agencies,  utlll/ilng  existing  resources  and  expertise  to  promote  re* 
sptmses  to  youth  needs.  The  Youth  Service  Center  Is  designed  to  serve  youth 
referred  by  the  imllce,  schools,  and  youth-serving  agencies.  Both  Informal  coun*' 
.ftiellng  and  referrals  to  existing  agencies  wll  be  provided.  Policy  for  the  Center 
Is  establlished  by  the  Citizen  Steering  Committee,  composed  equally  of  local 
business  representatives,  community  residents,  and  youth,  and  overall  monitor* 
Ing  and  supervision  Is  provided  by  the  YSSA. 

F.  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Residences.  New  York— This  project  is  de-  • 
signed  to  complement  and  expand  the  LEAA^funded  program  operated  by  the 
grantee  for  delinquent  and  predelinquent  youth  at  the  Family  Reception  Center 

In  the  Park  Slope  area  of  Brooklyn.  The  project  will  expand  the  provision  of 
preventive  services  for  vulnerable  groups  of  youth  and  their  families;  develop 
coordinated  community  delinquency  prevention  strategies;  provide  youth  de* 
velopment  services  to  promote  social  eompetence;  and  draw  together  com* 
mtinlty,  civic  group,  and  service  program  representatives  into  a  unified  network 
of  youth  development  services. 

Our  present  program  is  evidence  that  progress  can  be  made  within  the  present 
OHD-OYD  organlsiatlonal  structure  on  each  of  the  functions  proposed  for  the 
Action  Office  without  setting  up  this  new  bureaucracy*  In  fact,  to  establish 
such  an  Office  for  one  selected  program— In  this  ease,  Juvenile  delinquency— Is 
not  defensible  In  view  of  the  numerous  other  programs  in  HI3W  impacting 
on  other  serious  national  social  problems. 

Before  closing  my  statement,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  Subcommittee's  at* 
tentlon  to  H.R.  13737,  a  bill  submitted  by  our  Department  to  extend  and  modify 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  which  expires  June  80, 1074. 

H.R.  13737  would  amend  tlie  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  by  adding 
a  new  program  of  research  and  demonstration  grants  in  the  field  of  youth 
development  and  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  treatment* 

Many  questions  still  remain  unanswered  In  the  field  of  youth  developmont. 
Mow  can  we  reduce  youth*adult  alienation?  How  can  we  reduce  premature  and 
negative  labelling  practices?  What  changes  in  policy,  practices  and  procedures 
of  youth-serving  agencies  and  organisations  are  necessary  to  eliminate  barriers 
facing  youth  In  finding  socially  acceptable  and  gratifying  roles?  How  can  we 
Improve  skills  for  learning  flnd  living  through  work  experiences,  volunteer 
services  and  participation  In  the  affairs  of  the  community?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  we  hope  to  answer  through  our  research  programi 
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In  ndditlon  to  Its  roHonrch  conii  >nent»  the  new  program  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  any  tate.  its  politieal  subdivisions  or  instrmnon- 
talitles,  and  to  any  nonprofit  private  agency,  institution,  or  organisation  for  tlie 
purijoae  of  assisting  the  demonstration  and  treatment  of  problems  loading  to 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Empluisis  will  be  placed  upon  developing  diversion  pro- 
cedures and  innovative  programs  as  alternatives  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  systems. 

The  focus  of  the  current  Act  is  on  the  development  of  coordinated  community- 
based  youth  service  systems  in  the  area  served.  In  proposing  the  new  research 
and  demonstration  program,  we  do  not  intend  to  change  that  focus.  Our  aim, 
rather,  is  to  ennhle  us  to  enrich  community-based  programs  by  encouraging 
them  to  draw  upon  carefully  selected  model  projects,  assisted  under  the  new 
authority. 

To  further  this  objective,  the  bill  removes  the  Act's  bar  against  grants  to 
agencies  which  are  a  part  of  the  juvenile  justice  system,  and  substitutes  a 
provision  specifically  requiring  that  the  Secretary  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General  for  th  epurpose  of  coordinating  the  development  and  implementation  of 
programs  and  activities  funded  under  the  Act  with  those  related  programs  and 
activities  funded  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1068. 

The  removal  of  the  bar  against  grants  to  agencies  which  are  a  part  of  the 
juvenile  Justice  system  also  i>ermits  assistance  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  pertain- 
ing to  the  community-based  youth  service  systems  to  juvenile  justice  agencies. 
The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that  in  some  States  juvenile  justice  agencies 
have  the  added  responsibility  of  conducting  programs  intended  to  divert  youth 
from  the  juvenile  justice  system,  and  therefore  could  profitably  serve  as  locus 
for  coordinated  youth  services  for  prevention  and  treatment  in  the  grant  area. 
The  need  for  coordinated  youth  service  systems  for  treatment  purposes  is  also 
just  as  great  as  It  is  for  prevention  services. 

SUMMARY 

HEW  will  continue  Its  efforts  to  marshall  all  of  its  resources,  financial  and 
technical,  in  order  to  assist  States  and  local  communities  to  Increase  their  own 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  We  also  pledge  our 
continuing  cooperation  with  other  departments  and  with  the  Subcommittee  in 
this  common  effort.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  extension  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act,  as  amended,  coupled  with  other  existing  authoriza- 
tifms,  will  provide  ample  resources  to  do  the  job  without  program  aulicatlon  or 
the  establishment  of  additional  organisational  entities. 

We.  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  il.R.  13737  as  a  substitute  for 
H.R.  0205. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  particiilftrly.  \velcomo  this  opportunity  to  speak 
before  you  just  after  the  distiugiiishod  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expressed  his  concern  for  juvenile  delinquency.  It  can  unequivocally 
be  stated  that  yon  and  the  Seufttor  from  Indiana  have  demonstrated 
your  concern  al)out  juvenilo  delinquency. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  and' the  questions  asked  of  him, 
I  lioard  moh  words  as  diversion,  providin^r  alternatives  to  incar- 
ceration, improving  our  ability  to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  services 
to  young  men  or  women  who  are  delinquent,  emphasi/Jng  the  need 
for  data  collection  in  resolving  this  matten  and  your  concern  about 
the  problem  of  runaways.  For  a  second,  I  thought  that  yon  mny 
havo  been  discussing  the  bill  we  have  introduced.  Those  are  areas 
and  approacltes  in  whiolt  we  are  most  interested. 

The  oflice  of  youth  development  has  been  working  with  courts  and 
police  departments  and  others  to  provide  alternatives  to  incaroera- 
tioii.  Wo  are  very  concerned  with  the  specific  problem  of  runaway 
youth. 

We  are  emphasi/inir  our  interest  in  research  and  demon.stration 
activities  and  improving  our  capacity  to  gather  information  on  this 
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problem.  The  problem  we  face  in  terms  of  the  discussion  on  that 
issue  is  strategical.  We  are  convinced  the  principal  problem  con- 
fronting State  and  Federal  Government  is  that  of  the  proliferation 
of  categorical  approaches  to  resolving  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, 

what  we  really  need  is  to  provide  Governors  and  mayors  with 
the  tools  to  more  appropriately  bring  together  the  resources  that 
ali-eady  exist  in  the  community.  They  have^  in  fact,  not  been  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  this  proolem  as  they  should. 

I  thmk  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  consulting  with 
mayors  and  Governors,  one  of  the  things  they  say  is  that  it  is 
difhcult  for  anybody  with  executive  responsibility  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  coordination.  We  think  through  the  98  youth  service 
systems  that  the  Department  has  fimded  throughout  the  country  we 
have  made  a  very  important  approach  to  resolve  this  issue. 

We  cannot  assume  that  simply  another  block  grant  program  is 
going  to  resolve  the  issues  and  problems;  just  the  reverse  potentially 
could  happen,  as  you  also  know. 

The  Law  Eufofcoment  Administration  has  been  providing  large 
sums  of  money  for  J.D.  programs.  The  sum  of  approximately  $140 
million  was  allocated  by  LEAA  for  juvenile  delinquency,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  resources  we  in  HEW  also  spend.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  rea- 
son of  the  various  amounts  we  are  spending  now  and  the  amounts 
being  spent  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  the 
expenditure  of  almost  $1  billion  would  be  achieved  under  our  pres- 
ent authorities. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  I  feel  is  very  important:  it  is  the 
problem  of  the  orchestration  and  organijsing  of  services. 

The  youth  services  systems  agenda  is  designed  to  achieve  that, 
and  that  is  why  we  have  reintroduced  such  legislation  and  hope 
you  will  look  at  our  legislation  in  terms  of  its  potential  impact. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
questions  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hawktks.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mrs.  CrrtSTiOLM.  H.R.  13787  amends  the  juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act,  yet  it  fails  to  make  anv  specific  request  for  funding 
over  the  next  3  yeai'S.  How  much  will  you  be  requesting  over  tliis 
period? 

Mr.  TitOMAs.  Wp  asked  for  a  50-perrent  increase  in  our  1975 
budget  rennest.  In  the  hill  itself,  we  request  such  sums  ns  ne<*essary, 
so  we  don^t  have  a  specific  authori^tation  figure.*But  our  1075  budget 
renupst  is  for  $lf).{)  million  in  fiscal  1075. 

Throiitfli  the  Oniro  of  Education's  title  I  program,  wo  anticipate 
Ux  this  fiscal  year,  fiscal  1074,  we  »m11  expend  approximately  $32 
million  snecifically  in  juvenile  delinquent  programs. 

Mrs.  Ciitsitof^M.  Does  the  Tnterdemrtniental  Council  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  meet  the  required  number  of  times,  six  times  a  year? 

Mt%  Thomas.  Thore  have  been  three  meetings  writhin  the  past  few 
months.  I  would  ask  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hart,  to  address  himself  to 
that. 

Mr.  Hawt*  The  requirement  of  meeting  six  times  a  year  will  !)e 
met.  tip  to  now,  three  meetings  have  been  lield,*on  is  scheduled  for 
the  near  future  and  two  later  in  the  year* 
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Mrs.  CiiiSHOLM.  Have  you  been  able  to  bring  together  any  real- 
coordination  within  the  agency? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  say  we  are  as  effectiveljr 
coordinated  as  we  hope  to  become^  but  the  impact  cities  program  is 
a  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  agencies  to  work  together,  in  that 
program  we  are  working  to  utilize  our  resources  to  bring  the  various 
agencies  together  in  a  comprehensive  system.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  has  also  been  very  aggressive  in  that 
regard. 

If  I  might  add  one  other  point  to  a  point  the  Senator  made^  which 
is  the  degree  of  visibility  and  the  consistent  concern  which  the 
top  levels  of  the  Department  have  given  to  the  problem  of  youth 
development  and  juvenile  delinquency.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the 
Secretary  placed  the  Office  of  Youth  Development  under  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Human  Development  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  him  and  for  the  top  elements  of  the  Department  to  be  more 
cognizant  of  the  problems  in  this  area. 

Congressman  Benitez  is  concerned  as  to  what  the  schools  are  doing. 
From  the  visibility  of  the  program  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and 
from  the  program's  work  with  truants.  I  think  is  very  much  the 
concern  of  the  Department  as  well  as  tne  committee. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  You  place  considerable  stress  on  the  urgency^  of 
a  coordinated  approach  on  the  delivery  systems,  thereby  supporting 
the  Department's  support  to  these  structures.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  policy  position  would  provide  entire  support  for  administrative 
costs  and  little,  if  any,  for  ongoing  costs,  wlicre  would  you  pick 
up  the  support  for  that  effort? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  believe  the  resources  we  allocate  are  resources 
given  to  the  State,  the  general  purpose  entity  or  the  private  agency 
responsible  for  the  core  of  the  system.  The  other  supporting  re- 
sources come  from  the  variety  of  other  sources.  Already,  our  ^outh 
service  syctems  are  providing  service.  For  example,  there  is  the 
problem  of  runaways  which  has  been  cited.  We  have  programs  W0 
support  in  this  area  which  mav  be  linked  with  the  social  service 
departments  in  a  given  city  and  other  agencies.  So,  there  are  those 
instances  when  they  are  specifically  an  administrative  apparatus 
in  bringing  other  services  together. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Hawkiks.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Benitez. 

Mr.  Benitez.  The  previous  witness  indicated  there  is  a  growing 
trend  for  the  increasb  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  identified  quite 
dramatically  the  correlation  between  juvenile  delinquency  and  sub- 
sequent adult  delinquency. 

Addressing  myself  to  the  first  part  of  the  statement,  your  re- 
search and  your  statistics  coincide  with  what  the  Senator  said 
earlier,  that  there  is  a  growing  development  of  juvenile  delinquency 
th  roughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Thomas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  share  your  concern  and  the 
Senator's  concern  that  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  very 
major  problem  in  our  society.  Up  until  last  year  and  for  the  past  11 
years  tne  rate  of  delinquency  has  increased.  The  statistics  we  have 
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indicate  there  was  a  1  percent  decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency  in 
1972. 

Further,  in  response  to  your  question,  I  think  the  Senator  was 
indicating  there  is  a  substantial  problem  and  we  believe  there  is  a 
problem,  although  tliere  has  been  a  1  percent  decline* 

Mr.  Bknitez.  What  would  you  say  is  tlie  main  thrust  of  your 
office  in  its  struggle  to  cope  with  this  problem? 

Mr.  Thomas*  There  are  two  elements  of  particular  importance  to 
us:  one  is  the  recognition  on  our  part  that  the  tragedy  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  exacerbated  by  the  Federal  Government's  propensity 
to  proliferate  categorical  service  pvoj^,rams.  Our  basic  thrust  is  thai 
wo  are  emphasizing  the  importance  of  bringing  service  providers  to- 
gether in  a  compreliensive  network.  X  youngster  who  lias  a  problem 
ill  school  has  a  family  that  may  also  need  counseling.  The  voungster 
may  have  some  speicific  health  problems.  We  think  it  important 
that  agencies  providing  services  in  these  areas  are  brought  into  our 
network. 

There  has  been  a  mandate,  particularly  in  some  of  our  major  youth 
service  systems  on  gnaranteemg  contractual  relations  between  vari- 
ous kinds  of  pi*o>'iders,  such  as  the  education  system,  the  health, 
services  ao;encies,  et  cetera.  This  means  the  youngster  who  has  a 
problem  and  his  family  are  brought  into  a  system  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  provider. 

This  comprehensive  network  is  an  essentinl  ingredient  in  service 
delivery.  I  have  seen  too  many  instances  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment institutes  another  program,  thereby  fragmenting  the  initial 
intent. 

We  are  specifically  concerned  with  diverting  youngsters  from  the 
criminal  justice  system.  We  believe,  as  you  know  and  as  the  Senator 
commented,  the  chances  of  the  younstster  being  rehabilitated  after 
being  placed  in  a  correctional  institution  are  small  and  their  chances 
of  going  back  are  extremely  high. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  divert  youngsters  from  this  system.  Very 
often  we  have  to  change  institutional  practices.  So,  we  go  to  a 
school  and  say,  "Just  because  a  youngster  is  a  truant  does  not  mean 
you  should  send  him  to  a  court."  Those  youngsters  who  commit 
offenses  that  are  not  against  persons  or  property  should  not  be 
thrown  into  the  juvenile  j     *  system. 

Mr.  Do  I  undorsL^.ui  from  your  argument  that  you  favor 

the  creation  of  this  central  office  in  the  Department  charged  pri- 
marily with  the  responsibility  of  dealing,  at  the  highest  possible 
level,  with  the  juvenile  problem? 

^fr.  Tttomas.  I  think  we  addressed  that  particular  issue  last  year, 
Consrt^GSsman.  The  Office  of  Juvetiile  Delinquency,  which  was  in  the 
Social  Rehabilitation  Service,  clearly  didn't  have  the  kind  of  visi* 
bility  and  effectiveness  as  we  thought  it  should,  which  is  precisely 
why  it  was  moved  into  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Indeed.  Commissioner  Hart  and  his  colleagues  are  responsible 
for  overall  coordination  of  all  activities  associated  with  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  Department. 

Another  service  provider,  for  instance,  the  Office  of  F.dticationi 
is  spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  $82  million  in  areas  designed  to 
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flfect  juvenile  delinqucMicy.  There  is  always  the  possibilitjr  that  as 
result  of  the  creation  ot  an  additional  oflice  for  J»D.  major  insti- 
tutional providers  will  begin  to  say^  "That  is  no  longer  our  problem; 
there  is  a  new  statutory  authority  for  it;  there  has  been  a  new 
agency  created/* 

Mi\  Benitkz.  Do  you  think  in  tlie  present  stage  of  awareness  and 
nationwide  concern  It  is  more  important  to  liavo  research  guidelines 
concerning  what  institution  lends  the  best  orientation  and  thinking 
and  action  on  these  matters  rather  than  to  leave  it,  as  you  mentioned 
earlier,  to  the  mayors  and  Governors  to  handle  the  situation? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I'he  fir^t  part  of  your  question  was  whether  we 
thhik  there  ought  to  be  an  aggressive  involvement  in,  for  example, 
schools  in  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem.  The  answer  is  un- 
equivocally yes. 

AVhen  we  have  proposals  submitted  to  us,  we  insist  that  the  major 
service  provider,  sncn  as  the  educational  system,  be  part  of  that 
system  or  an  element  involved  hi  it.  It  is  the  reason  we  have  put 
an  emphasis  on  trying  to  change  the  process  for  dealing  with  truants. 

Mr.  Bknktkz.  Do  you  have  research  projects  concerned  with  this 
problem  under  way  at  universities  and  other  educational  institutions? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  this  is  an  area  where  our  communication  with 
the  committee  from  our  vantage  point  could  be  very  helpful.  We 
feel  a  very  appropriate  Federal  role  is  in  the  area  of  researcli  and 
demonstration.  We  tliink  a  very  reasonable  role  is  to  provide  i..  • 
formation  and  data  to  people  who  are  concerned  with  what  should 
be  done  with  these  problems. 

Mr.  Bent'itz.  You  have  human  resources  for  that. 

Mr.  Ttiomas.  In  the  legislation  we  have  submitted,  there  is  pro- 
vision for  researcli  and  demonstration  projects  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency as  well  as  the  problem  of  runaway  youth.  I  don't  have  the 
exact  figure  we  will  be  spending;  I  can  submit  that  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Thomas,  I  think  you  have  indicated  there  is 
approximatply  $16  million  in  the  budget  for  the  funding  of  this 
prorrram  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Is  that  the  correct  amount? 

Mr.  TtioMAS.  $15.0  million;  1  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Currently  you  are  spending  approximately  what 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  In  1974  our  budget  was  $10  million. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  So  you  are  proposing  under  the  legislation  which 
you  have  introduced  

Mr.  TttoMA«.  tTnder  the  lesrislation  it  is  such  sums,  but  in  our 
budget  for  1075  it  is  $15.9  million. 

Mr.  Hawktms.  That  is  the  amount  proposed  in  the  bill,  an  increase 
of  $5  million. 

Mr.  TnoMAS.  For  fiscal  1975  over  1074. 

Mr.  ITawktns.  So  we  are  talking  about  all  the  objectives  under 
H.R.  18787,  and  a  $5  million  increase? 

Mr.  TifOMAft.  No,  I  wouldn^t  say  that*  Mr.  Chairman.  What  I 
would  say  is  that  the  actual  services  provided  to  address  this  issue 
are  provided  through  a  number  of  authorities,  such  as  the  rohabilitn- 
tion  service  program,  research  and  development,  adult  education^ 
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library  services^  educational  personnel  development,  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Administration,  and  so  forth. 

All  of  those  programs  provided  resources  directly  to  the  ai'ea  of 
ju^'cnile  delinquency.  As  you  also  know,  the  LEAA  spent  over  $140 
million. 

Mn  Hawkins.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  various  agencies  that 
may  obliquely  be  involved  with  the  problem.  1  am  simply  asking  if, 
under  the  proposal  you  have  introduced,  you  are  proposing  to  spend 
an  additional  amount  of  $5  million.  That  is  a  proposal  \viuch  com- 

fares  with  others;  \yhether  or  not  the  Senate  bill  or  the  bill  which 
have  introduced  is  passed,  I  assume  all  the  agencies  you  have 
mentioned  will  still  be  providing  .services.  We  don^t  intenci  to  eUm- 
inate  services  or  agencies  to  diminish  their  asnistance,  but  we  pro- 
pose to  focus  on  a  particular  problem  including  the  runaway  youth 
and  to  give  to  that  focus  a  certain  amount  of  funding.  So  we  arer 
comparing  that  funding  in  these  other  proposals  with  that  suggested 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  all  good  men  can  differ  on  the  way  things  are 
done.  I  can  remember  my  former  boss,  Elliot  Riohardson,  saying 
if  HEAV  did  all  the  things  it  was  supposed  to  do  for  all  the  people 
in  need  it  could,  it  would  require  a  mucli  greater  budget, 

So  I  still  am  very  assertive  that  a  new  block  grant  program,  the 
development  of  a  new  agency,  and  all  these  kinds  oif  approaches  will 
only  exacerbate  the  problem. 

One  thing  wo  do  agree  on  is  purpose.  T  don't  think  there  i.s  any 
question  on  that.  The  ismo  !  am  toncerned  vith  i,^  a  Miostio  »  of 
process  and  strategy.  As  1  say,  there  is  a  fundamental'  difference 
m  our  approach. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  make  a  service  provider  do  some  of 
the  things  they  are  not  doing. 

Mr.  IIawkixs.  Will  you  be  more  specific?  In  M*hat  way  are  you 
going  to  make  those  providers  do  M'hat  they  Imve  not  been  doing 
for  several  decades?  This  subcommittee  has  been  out  in  the  field.  We 
have  seen  delinquent  youth  and  runaway  youth. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  1  million  ntnaway  y^uth,  for 
example:  what  specific  things  are  ymi  going  to  do,  dtlur  than 
conduct  n  survey?  In  what  way  is  a  siirvey  going  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem which  has  existed  for  years,  not  only' under  this  administration 
but  under  previous  administrations  as  well? 

Mr.  TifoM AS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
ITealth  will  be  making  about  $1  million  in  grants  prior  to  yottr 
legi«lation  or  oin%  These  grants  will  be  made,  in  the  next  month  or 
so,  specifically  to  those  runaway  youth  houses  and  others  which 
currently  exist.  That  is  a  consequence  of  our  own  concern  with  this 
problem  and  precedes  anything  we  have  proposed  in  this  specific 
aren  or  anything  proposed  by  the  Congress. 
ish.  TTawktxs.  What  is  your  relationship  with  that  agency? 
Mr.  TiioMAS.  Our  whole  initiative  in  that  area,  and  perhaps 
ronnnissioner  TTart  would  like  to  respond  to  that  further,  but  the 
whoU^  area  n  as  under  the  action  of  the  Office  of  Youth  Development 
where  the  uecretary  commissioned  the  OfUce  of  Youth  Development 
to  put  together  a  group  of  offices  specifically  to  address  the  problem 
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of  runaway  youth.  They  arc  doing  it  under  the  direction  of  that 
office 

Mr.  Hart.  Tender  the  leadership  of  the  Office  of  Youth  Develop- 
ment in  the  Offive  of  the  Secretary,  there  is  an  intra-agoncy  cora- 
mittee  on  runaways  and  an  intraagency  committee  on  runaways.  As 
cliairman  of  botli  these  committees,  our  ofru-'  was  able  to  impact 
on  the  criteria  developed  hy  NIMH  pcrtaininjr  to  potential  grantees. 
In  addition  to  funding  capability,  our  position  in  the  Oftice  of  the 
Secretary  gives  us  the  ability  to  influence  the  decisions  ot  others. 

m-.  Hawkins.  As  wo  have  gone  out  into  the  field,  we  have  seen 
citizens  doing  a  lot  more  than  the  Government.  In  Los  Angeles  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  gone  out  and  established 
these  centers.  Citizens  seem  to  be  doing  a  lot  more  than  the  tjovcrn- 
ment  has  gotten  around  to  doing.  I  don't  see  anything  mentioned 
in  the  proposal  except  vague  references  to  what  other  agencies  are 
doing.  What  is  this  specific  program  going  to  do  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, which  is  growing  larger,  not  smaller  ?  .    .      ,  ,  * 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  whole  matter  of 
involvement  has  been  peripheral  up  to  now.  In  our  new  legislation 
we  specificallv  mention  the  problem  of  runaways  and  m  our  budget 
request  we  moiition  the  fact  we  want  to  pay  particular  attention  to 

the  problem.  ,  •     i  *  t «  «^„«:r/» 

There  are  throe  or  four  areas  where  we  are  goin^  to  take  spccihc 
action.  Wp  will  fund  programs  directly  involved  with  the  ninaway 
youth  problem. 

Mr.  TTawkixs.  In  what  amount? 

Mr.  Thomas.  In  1974  approximatelv  $1.3  million. 

^[r.  Hawkixs.  That  is  not  enough  for  New  York  City. 

Mr  Thomas.  We  feel— as  a  matter  of  fact,  Senator  Bayh  made 
th!"  point  that  he  did  not  think  there  should  be  any  runaway  house 
that  should  receive  more  than  $50,000.  If  you  add  up  the  number 
of  runaway  houses  and  multiply  that  by  $50,000  yon  won't  come  up 
with  very  much  more.  .       , ,        •  1.1 

We  will  inci-ease  the  level  of  that  support,  so  it  could  conceivably 

'^ATr^lirwS^^  Ppend  $1.5  billion  on  Cambodians.  Now  you 
arc  talking  about  spending  $1.3  million  a  year  on  runaway  youth  in 
this  country.  Tt  does  not  inake  sense. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  ...         *  n      -t        i  . 

Mrs  Cntstiot.M.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  1  am  usually  quite  frank: 
The  bill  that  the  administration  has  submitted  wns  somewhat  be- 
latodlv  submitted  after  there  was  recognition  that  the  Senate  was 
trviiiff  to  establish  services  for  runaway  youth.  In  other  words,  what 
T  'nm  «avini?  is,  there  was  not  a  real  commitment  to  come  up  witli 
Ui.«;lfition  in  this  direction :  it  was  onlv  after  thing.s  began  to  generate 
here  that  the  bill  was  sent  up  on  the  Hill  and  Members  started 

^"AsTouVmUhTough  this  hill  and  you  try  to  find  out  some  real 
snecifK'S  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  the  current  runaway 
nroblem  in  this  country,  nothing  is  specific.  It  asltt^  again  for  more 
survev^,  charts,  and  studios.  Then  wo  have  a  demonstration  program. 
There  is  nothing  specific  which  addresses  itself  to  localities  across  the 
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nation.  Wo  have  conductod  our  hearings  and  listened  to  the  prob- 
lems of  indigenous  persons.  I  don't  want  to  say  the  bill  does  notning, 
but  the  bill  does  not  address  itself  to  the  problems  we  are  finding. 

Mr,  Thomas,  The  bill  we  submitted  we  had  every  intention  of 
snbn  Jtting  for  some  time. 

You  arc  accusing  us  of  being  res|>onsive  to  the  Congress'  interest 
in  the  runaway  problem.  We  suomit  we  are^  and  we  think  you  might 
feel  that  is  a  good  way  for  the  executive  branch  to  operate. 

We  have  provided  substantial  flexibility  in  terms  of  runaNvays.  I 
have  been  very  familiar  with  this  issue  in  my  former  assignment.  I 
think  it  is  a  complex  problem.  There  are  no  easy  solutions, 

Wo  felt  that  before,  we  went  helter-skelter  irt  providing  incredible 
resources  to  address  an  issue  to  which  there  is  no  simple  answer,  it 
would  be  far  more  helpful  for  us  to  support  those  thmgs  we  know 
do  work,  such  as  runaw*ay  youth  houses. 

The  FBI  statistics  say  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  164,000 
youngsters  ran  away  in  1972;  we  feel  it  is  greater  than  that.  But 
it  seems  to  me  in  order  to  address  a  problem  you  have  to  have  more 
data  on  the  problem  . 

Mrs.  CuisHOLM.  I  just  want  to  say  this:  Of  course  you  have  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  before  you  can  do  anything,  before  you 
can  implement  anything,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  accuse  you  or  your 
cohorts  in  not  knowing  what  you  see.  Because  of  the  hearings  we 
arc  having  throughout  the  country  and  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
citi*/.cns  are  telling  us,  \xo  wanl:  to  be  sure  we  come  up  with  a  bill 
that  is  meaningful 

If  you  need  more  statistics  and  information,  you  can  always  get  the 
statistics  and  information  from  your  local  officials  and  persons  faced 
with  this  problem  every  day. 

Mr.  TnoMAS.  Your  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Thomas.  As  I  say* 
I  simply  disagree  ^nth  the  contention  that  enough  is  being  done  and 
more  should  not  be  done  than  what  is  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  empty  title 
with  no  substance  to  back  it  up. 

T  am  very  well  aware  this  is  not  the  only  agency  which  w*ould  be 
involved  in  reaching  tlie  problem,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  ter- 
ribly inadecjuate  and  T  would  think  sometimes  the  administration 
mUtht  listen  to  some  of  the  conmiittees. 

The  Senate  committee  has  been  holding  hearings  on  this  subject 
We  intetul  to  condurt  hearing  every  day  between  now  and  June, 
M*e  will  come  up  with  iiot  a  smgle  responsible  group  in  the  country 
whiph  will  say  TT.U.         does  anything. 

There  must  be  sotne  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  T  see  many  of  the  interest  groups  as  nlways  pushing 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  more.  1  thhik  they  would  bo  interested 
in  that  and  T  think  is  very  appropriate. 

T  would  like  to  sny  in  the  0^  vonth  serviros  systems  currentiv  op- 
erating, we  estiniat(»  in  I  he  fir.^t  quarter  of  this  yoar  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2/5.000  youth  were  |)rovided  services. 

Wc  feel  the  pltrposo  and  (lesifT^t^  of  this  concept  and  the  services  it 
is  providing  are  efTertlve.  For  example,  we  are  making  sure  for  every 
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$1  of  fuiidinji?  wo  nw  iniuulnting  that  4  other  dollars  jfo  in,  which 
1ms  had  a  very  important  effect.  Wo  can  submit  to  the  committee 
wc  have  had  yonth  service  systems  formerly  supported  by  us  but 
because  of  their  etfectivcnoss  the  responsibility  is  now  being  as- 
sinned  by  cfcneral  purpose  agencies  and  State  {lovernment 

So  I  think  to  not  be  a^vare  of  what  wo  nre  doinj?  and  continuing 
to  do  in  that  process  would  be  imfortunate  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  not  to  say  that  T  don't  understand  the  reasons  why 
ititerest  groups  are  specifically  concerned  with  this,  or  w^lw  they 
.should  feel  wo  should  initiate  another  $1  billion  program.  I  think 
it  is  very  logical,  as  it  would  be  for  the  elderly  to  say  we  should  be 
doing  more  for  the  elderly,  and  children  s  groups  to  say  Ihe  same 
for  the  children. 

Mr.  ITawkixs.  Do  you  think  they  are  right?  Take  it  from  the 
vantage-point  of  a  concerned  citixeirs  point  of  view.  Do  you  think 
these  jirnups  are  right? 

You  have  to  deal  with  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management.  You 
have  to  deal  with  that  agency  and  wo  have  to  deal  wMth  the  problems 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  TiU).nAs.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point.  Maybe  we 
have  reached  the  point,  hopefully — you  can  see  that  we  think  the 
processes  for  delivering  services  arc  as  crucial  as  the  sources  utilized. 
What  T  am  trying  to  get  across  is  that  T  am  convinced  a  new  pro- 
gram designation  a  new  agency  will  not  solve  this  problem,  and  a 
year  or  so  from  now^  we  would  be  in  the  situation  of  commenting 
on  fragmentation. 

We  are  trying  to  make  the  billions  of  dollars  going  out  to  prunary 
service  systems,  impact  on  existing  institutions  and  make  them  far 
more  responsive  than  they  have  been. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  found  unless  we  mandated  something,  we  did 
not  get  any  action.  We  did  not  get  an^  action  on  compensatory  edu- 
cation until  we  mandated  that.  We  did  not  get  any  action  for  poor 
people  on  bilingual  education  in  most  places  until  we  mandated  that. 

So  you  can  ignore  the  j^roblems  of  people  if  you  give  a  lot  of 
money  to  somel)odv  else  without  strings  attached,  but  until  people 
at  the  local  level  have  power  to  get  needed  services,  they  avo  not 
goincr  to  be  able  to  go  to  agencies  and  get  this  in  the  normal  manner 
unless  we  mandate  it. 

Mr.  TiumAs.  T  am  specifically  aware  of  a  runaway  youth  group 
Avhicli  yon  mii?ht  recall  in  San  Diego.  They  have  been  very  successful 
in  iretting  revenue-sharing  funds.  T  hope  you  have  not  construed 
mv  remai'ks  to  indicnfe  wo  feel  there  is  not  an  appropriate  Federal 
role  here.  What  T  luu'o  said  is  th(».  way  we  are  approaching  it  is 
mn»*o  fM'cdible  than  a  new  block  program. 

Mr.  TT  vwKtNs.  We  would  like  to  work  with  you  on  developing  this 
legislation.  T  think  there  are  some  common  areas  in  which  might 
1)0  able  to  agree  and,  if  in  some  way  we  can  agree,  we  can  certainly 
make  TT.H.  more  than  it  is  now.  We  will  be  glad  to  en- 

cotirage  yoti. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  to  you  and  your  associates.  We  will  be 
leaning  on  you  for  a  lot  of  technical  assistance  as  we  move  ahead, 

'Siw  TttOMAS.  Our  people  would  be  delighted  to  provide  you  and 
the  committee  with  any  technical  assistance. 
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Mr.  Benitkz.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Benitez. 

Mr,  Bbnitbz.  We  appreciate  that  you  are  working  under  an 
administration  and  with  a  grace  responsibility  which  places  you  on 
the  defensive  vis-a-vis  this  committee.  We  believe  profoundly  in  the 
tasks  you  are  requested  to  achieve  and  we  understand  that  you  don^t 
have  adequate  resources  and  further^  tliat  you  arc  not  in  a  position 
to  request  them. 

So,  from  our  standpoint,  we  have  to  blame  you  for  not  complying 
with  the  task  which  we  feel  ought  to  be  discharged  and  which  you, 
yourself  feel  oujrht  to  be  discharged.  Your  situation,  however,  pre- 
cludes you  from  speaking  against  the  administration's  official 
position. 

In  spite  of  any  differences  between  us,  we  would  like  you  to  deal 
as  strongly  and  effectively  as  possible  with  this  most  serious  and 
grievous  problem,  and  not  to  sell  short  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
with  which  you  are  charged. 

Mn  Thomas.  Well,  Congi'essman,  I  appi'eciatc  your  comments. 
And  having  been  in  the  Department  of  HEW  for  some  time  now, 
I  recognize  that  ours  is  an  agency  which  has  many  sources  com- 
peting for  its  resources,  but  I  thirlk  you  would  be  incorrect  if  you 
think  that  I  don^t  fundamentally  believe  the  approach  we  are  talcing 
is  the  most  propitious  way  to  go. 

I  have  seen  innumerable  block  grant  programs  and  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  areas  which  >yere  not  as  productive  as  possible.  I  think 
the  roordinated  approach  is  important.  We  arc  doing  it  in  98  areas 
of  the  country  where  services  have  been  improved  as  a  result  of 
that. 

I  will  be  looking  forward  to  working  with  the  committee  in  the 
future.  Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  having  us. 

Mr.  Bekitez.  Wliat  we  are  interested  in  is  concrete  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  advance. 

^Ir.  Hawktxs.  May  I  acknowlcd|?e  the  receipt  of  some  of  the 
questions  we  had  submitted  to  you  in  our  letter  of  April  18.  We 
appreciate  that  and  your  response  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at 
this  point.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

DfifAUTMKKt  0^  HRAttll,  EDUCATION,  AND  Wfctf  AllfC, 

Orrtctj  or  tne  SRcuRtAttY, 
WaahinotOHt  D*G.t  April  22,  191^. 

Hon.  AtJOfsttJtt  t\  llAWKtNfl, 

Chairman^  Subcommittee  on  Equal  OpportunitieH, 

fJoommittve  on  Mucaiion  and  t,nhor, 
House  of  ItepresmtativcH, 
Washington,  D.C\ 

I)t:Aft  M«.  C^^Arft^^A^^ :  Enclosed  aro  reaponsos  tn  the  questions  included  In  your 
letlvf  of  AdHI  1h  on  the  Deimrtmenfa  involvempnt  in  the  juvenUe  delinquency 
flekl 

If  I  can  provide  you  with  additional  information^  please  let  me  know. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Stanlby  B.  Tmomas,  Jr., 
A69t8tnnt  Secretary  for  Human  Development, 

Enclosure : 
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QimtUm  it  What  Is  tho  role  of  tho  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquencyV 

Anirvvcr:  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  deeply  In- 
volved in  programs  to  prevent  and  control  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime  as  well  as  programs  to  rehabilitate  youthful  offenders.  Various  programs 
are  concerned  with  prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  diversion  from  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system,  community-based  rehablleltatlon.  Institutional  educa- 
tional services,  and  research  and  training. 

Tho  term  -^Juvenile  delinquency*'  Is  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  behavior  that 
young  i)eople  engage  in  and  to  society's  response  to  this  behavior,  including 
both  criminal  and  non  criminal  behavior.  Criminal  behavior  coir^  ^ises  otfenses 
for  serious  crime  such  as  homicide,  aggravated  assault,  forcll  ^pe,  robbery, 
burglary,  larceny  and  auto  theft  Less  serious  criminal  oflfen,  are  those  of 
simple  assault,  forgery,  drunkenness,  drug  abuse,  disorderly  conduct  and  so  on. 
Non  criminal  behavior  ranges  from  status  offenses  to  dependency  cases.  Status 
offenses  are  offenses  that  are  chargeable  to  juveniles  only— truancy,  running 
away  and  curfew  violations. 

Although  the  term  **Juvenlle  delinquency"  Is  a  broad  one,  the  growing  national 
concern  centers  on  the  serious  crimes  committed  by  young  people.  The  youthful 
offender  not  only  loses  status  and  potential  as  he  Is  drawn  Into  the  Juvenile  jus- 
tice system,  but  also  he  becomes  an  item  In  the  mounting  cost  of  juvenllerrelated 
crime.  It  has  been  noted  that  youthful  offenders  have  a  high  rate  of  recidivism. 

Combatting  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  programs  within  the  Office  of  Human 
Development,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

QucBtion  2:  Describe  the  organization,  administrative  structure,  funding  level 
and  program  plans  of  the  Office  of  Youth  Development. 

Answer :  On  April  1,  1078,  the  Office  of  Youth  Development  was  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Development.  This  Office 
carries  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act.  The  Office  of  Youth  Development  Incoriwrates  the  former 
Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Administration  from  the 
Social  and  Itehabllltation  Service  and  other  selected  youth  programs  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  These  Include  the  former 
Office  of  Youth  and  Student  Affairs  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  a 
research  component  on  youth  from  the  Office  of  Child  Development. 

The  Office  of  Youth  Development  consists  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner. 
Within  this  Office  are  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Legisla- 
tive Office,  the  Information  Office,  and  the  Office  of  Planning,  Research,  and 
Development.  There  are  two  Divisions— the  Division  of  Youth  Service  Systems 
and  the  Division  of  Youth  Activities.  In  each  of  the  ten  DHEW  Regional  Offices* 
there  Is  a  Regional  l^rogram  Director  for  Youth  Development  and  one  to  two 
other  staff  members. 

The  funding  level  for  1974  Is  $10,000,000.  The  President's  Budget  for  1076 
requests  $15,000,000. 

The  main  focus  of  the  Office  of  Youth  Development  Is  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  youth  service  systems.  Existing  projects  have  been  achieving 
such  changes  as  eliminating  status  offenses  from  statutes;  revising  police 
procedures  with  respect  to  contact  or  arrest :  revising  court  Intake  procedures 
for  filing  for  a  court  hearing  on  status  offenders;  creating  an  alternative  mode 
of  hatidltng  status  offenders  to  be  used  as  a  resource  by  police,  court  intake,  and 
courts:  eliminating  truancy  as  a  juvenile  offense;  and  providing  new  decision-^ 
maklnpr  roles  for  youth  within  the  youth  service  projects  and  the  communities. 
TliOHo  offnrts  will  continue. 

A  new  focus  will  be  directed  towards  the  increasing  social  pfoblem  of  run- 
away youth.  To  combat  this  problem,  demonstration  grants  will  be  awarded  to 
establish  or  strengthen  existing  runaway  centers.  These  centers  will  not  only 
prnvldo  temporary  shelter  cni*o  but  Individually  focused  services  essential  to 
nu*etlng  the  emotional,  psychological  physical,  and  social  needs  of  runaway 
youth.  A  profile  of  the  problems  of  runaway  youth  as  well  as  the  status  of 
youth  thrott|?hotit  the  country  will  also  be  developed.  These  runaway  projects 
will  servo  as  n  nucleus  for  this  coinponont  to  be  incorporated  Into  ami/or 
developed  Into  a  youth  Morvloe  system. 
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Qtu'8tion  S:  Pleftse  provldo  t\  HUinnmry  of  monies  cxponcled  by  the  Departniont 
of  HEW  in  the  field  of  juvcnllG  dollnqiiency  durlns  FY  1974  by  categories  of 
prevontioni  training  and  research  with  a  description  of  these  projects. 

Answer ! 


OBLlGATtONS  FOR  PROGRAMS  ON  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY! 


Agency 

1973 
actual 

1974 
estimale 

1975 
estimate 

OfficA  of  Human  DiVfilflumpnt*  Dfflcs  of  Yniith  DAVfAlflDmant 

Social  and  R«habititation  Service: 

S9  994  000 
18. 202,000 

$10. 000. 000 
17.688. 000 

$15.  OOO.OOO 
18. 858,000 

aO.  UUU 

Subtotal.  

18, 902,000 

17.736.000 

18. 956.000 

Office  of  Education: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  

27, 437,833 
2,000.000 
300.000 
29.659 

27.500.000 
2.000.000 
400.000 
30,000  . 

^20  J.  000 

Educational  personnel  development  

375,000 
2,  500.000 

375.000  . 

2. 500.000 

2.  500.000 

Subtotal  

32,642.492 

32. 805.000 

2.700.000 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health:  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 

5. 250.000 

3  8. 553.000 

4. 579,000 

Total  obligations  

66.788.492 

69, 094.000 

41.235.000 

I  Calegdrlcal  breakdown  for  prevention,  research,  and  training  not  available. 

)  Programs  previously  funded  under  Titles  I  and  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  u;ider  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  are  consolidated  under  the  proposed  Consolidated  Education  Grants  Program. 
)  Includes  $2,300,000  in  FY-1973  funds  released  for  use  In  FY-1974. 


National  Lnstitutk  or  Mental  Health.  Center  for  Studies  of  CniME  and 
DELtNQUENcY— Active  Research  Guants* 

Project  Period:  6/6S-9/74. 

Uol  MH14ei():  "Probation  Offlcer-Case  Aide  Project/*  Morris,  Norval,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  1111  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
mm,  Phono :  312-753-2435. 

"This  Is  a  study  of  the  use  of  sub-professionals,  including  ex-offenders  in  the 
suiM.»ivisioti  of  criminal  offenders  on  parole,  probation  or  mandatory  release. 
The  training  as  aides  is  to  develop  n  model  to  alleviate  the  manpower  problems 
in  corrections.  The  ijtudy  will  use  controls. 

10/04-0/74. 

Roi  MH14734 :  *'An  Evaluation  of  Differential  Treatment  for  Delinauents;* 
Palmer,  Theodore  li,  Ph.D.,  California  Youth  Authority,  3010  Fifth  Aventio, 
Sacramento,  California  05817,  Phone:  010'452-4107. 

'i'hls  is  a  study  of  n  community  treatnuMit  |)rogram  based  on  a  rehabilitation 
of  court  committed  juvenile  delinquents  in  contrast  to  treatment  in  correctional 
institutions. 

Proiect  Period!  6/06-9/74. 

UOl  Mni4800:  **Maturational  Reform  and  Rural  Delinmiency,'*  Polk,  Kenneth, 
Ph.  1).,  trniversity  of  Oregrui.  1859  East  15th  Street,  Eugene,  Oregon  07408. 
Phone:  503-080-5041. 

This  Is  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  stresses  and  pressures  in  adolescence 
confrlbufe  toward  or  influence  social  deviance.  The  subjects  are  groups  of 
d(4itu|Uenr  and  ufui-dellnrpient  rural  high  school  males  (16-21  years)  who  will 
be  followed  from  adolescence  into  early  adulthood.  Effort  will  bo  made  to 
analyiie  maturnliofial  reform  (alleviation  of  major  adolescent  stress  problems) 
by  methods  of  rejieated  Interviewing^  with  focus  on  the  inter|)lny  of  edticntional 
and  ocr'Upati^mal  status,  academic  asjilratlnn.  community  and  family  status.  The 


ipnf  lafortiintlon  on  current  nctlvltios  nnd  prorpduros.  eontaot  director  of  renonrch 
t)fogram, 
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iiiicortninlh'.s  of  military  sprvico  and  its  iiutmct  on  civilian  maturation  will  have 
siHH'lal  attention. 

O/OM/74. 

ROl  MHlS^KSr):  "Intorvontioii  In  Low  Base  'Asocial'  Behaviors**,  Patterson, 
Oerald  R,  IMi.  1)..  Oregon  Uesearch  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3190,  Eugene,  Oregon 
07403,  Phone  :  5();i  343-1674, 

This  is  a  sttuly  of  "deviant**  and  normal  families  nu\tched  for  socio-economic 
status,  age,  and  size.  Fnndlies  with  boys  a^es  G-11  years  are  included,  with  an 
emphasis  on  culturally  dei)rived  families.  Intervention  tedudques  are  being 
used  to  provide  reinforcement  for  adaptive  behavior. 

4/70-8/75 

ROl  M1I1794«:  'Tredlctive  Sentencing  of  Ilabituttl  Juvenile  Traffic  Offenders", 
Whlnery»  Leo  11.,  ],.L.M..  l-niver.sity  of  Oklahoma  Research  Institute,  1808 
Newton  Drive..  Norumn,  Oklahoma  730G9,  Phone:  405-301-5834. 

This  proii().sal  will  (est  the  effwiivene.ss  of  five  different  treatment  techniques 
in  IH-IS  year  old  male  habitual  tratlic  offenders  while  on  i)robatlon.  With  the 
collaboratinn  of  the  municipal  court,  offenders  will  1k»  assigned  to  one  of  the 
five  folb>wiug  treatments:  il)  lines,  (J)  indlvidua)  counseling  on  deviant 
njotivalion  to  violate  traftic  laws.  (3)  gn>ui)  counseling  on  deviant  uiotivationr 
(4)  driver's  cducati<m.  and  (5)  group  coun.seling  on  the  consequences  of  illegal 
driving  practices. 

Proipvt  Period:  2/70-8/74. 

ROl  .MIIlTOrr)!  "Research  on  Repeated  Kxposuro  to  Film  Violence/*  Berko- 
wit/..  Leotmrd,  IMi.  I).,  Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wisconsin  53700.  Plione:  008-202-1509. 

This  is  a  researcli  program  io  exandne  the  effects  of  film  violence  on  Juvenile 
de)in(iuei?ts  and  to  examine  c<insequei»ees  of  repeated  exposure  to  fllin  aggression. 
Field  exiK»rlmi  iits  witli  grciupy  of  incarcerated  juvenile  delinquents  exposed  to 
daily  sessions  of  either  violent  n»ovies  or  noiHiggressive  lihns  will  give  an 
aggression  ineasur»  during  a  (»ne  uionth  viewing  period. 

1/70-12/74. 

ROl  MlinoOO:  "Sex  Chnanosoiue  Abnormality  and  Behavioral  Varlatiim/* 
Wal;5er,  Stanley,  MA),,  ]4ost(»n  llo.spital  for  Women,  205  Lmigwood  Avenue, 
BostcMi,  Massaeluisetts  02155,  Phone :  617-232-8300. 

This  Is  a  longitudinal  study  of  developing  iiersoimllties  of  infants  with 
chromosome  abimrauiiitles  with  tlie  objective  to  gain  further  understanding 
aliout  relationships  betsveen  ehromostunal  aberration  nm\  l)ehavioral  variation. 
Eighteen  neimates  svere  found  with  cliroin(*sonial  abnornmlities— including  XXY 
sex  chromosome.  Personality  orgaidzatlcm  Is  to  be  studied — noruml  or  devlaiit. 

4/7O-3/4G. 

ROl  M1I18075:  ''A  Comprehensive  Study  of  47,XYY  Male  Offenders,'*  Dally, 
Richard  F.,  M.D.,  Genetics  Ruilding.  Room  515,  University  of  Wisconsin  Medi- 
cal School.  Madison,  Wisconsin  53700,  Plnuie :  OO.H-2rt2-03t)2. 

Tills  is  a  study  tu  add  to  knov«!edge  regarding  tlie  morphological  and  ftmc- 
tional  anomalies  occurring  in  *I7,XXY  males.  Delinquents  aiul  offenders  will  be 
compared  in  a  [)liml  study  svitli  nuitched  controls.  There  will  be  physical,  neuro- 
logical, anthropometric  and  endocrinological  testing,  as  well  as  personality  and 
emotional  studies.  The  researcher  iio|>es  to  answer  the  (juestions:  (1)  are  the 
physical  and  neurological  anomalies  more  frequently  foimd  in  XYY  malesV  (2) 
are  tlu^re  signltlcant  diffenMices  as  to  type  ot  crime,  age  at  first  arrest,  family 
backgrcaind.  as  svell  as  others? 

Project  Period:  0/60-0/74. 

noi  M1118112:  "ComiH^tency  to  Stand  Trial  and  Mental  Illness,*'  McOarry.  A. 
liOuLs,  M.D.,  Lalioratory  of  Cotninunity  Psychiatry,  68  Fenwood  Road,  Boston, 
Massacliusetts  02115,  IMione :  017-731-0384. 

Ati  interdisciplinary  unit  of  a  lawyer,  psychologist,  i)sychiatrist  and  social 
worker  will  examine  ca.ses  of  oltenders  where  the  courts  have  raised  the  ques- 
titm  of  cfutipetency  to  stand  trial.  There  will  be  phy.^lcal  and  psychiatric  tests, 
and  a  case  history  considered.  The  purpose  is  to  seek  diagnostic  and  predictive 
devices  for  the  use  of  the  cfitnitial  court. 

6/T0-6/74. 

ROl  MHlS-t08:  A  Program  of  Research  on  Antisocial  Behavior  and  Violence", 
Megargee.  lOdwin  Ph.  1).,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida 
82800,  Phone :  D04-500-2469. 
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This  is  a  inultl-(llii!(»t»sl()nal  rt»sonrcli  plan  on  personality  factors  Involved  In 
antisocial  and  n«Kr<'«sive  bclmvlor.  Results  are  to  be  applied  to  prediction  of 
vocational  and  academic  achievement  and  success  of  treatment.  Studied  will  be 
ImcltKround  characteristics  of  prison  inmates,  the  patterns  of  behavior  and 
atlitiulo  change  durinK  incarceration,  p«ychol-dynamlcs  of  aggression,  and  tlie 
role  of  anxiety  and  seIf-cohcci)t  in  the  phenomena  of  violent  behavior. 

0/71-8/76. 

nu\  M1118516:  "Treatment  of  Clilldliood  Behavior  Problems.**  Wahler,  Robert 
0,.  IMi,  !>..  PsycholoKl'-al  Clinic,  710-185th  Street,  Knoxvllle,  Tennessee  37916. 
Phnne:  615-97  M861, 

Tills  is  an  exploratory  study  of  a  now  approach  to  child  behavior  modification 
nsiuir  reinforcement  thi»rapy.  The  purpose  Is  to  train  parents  and  teachers  to 
nnina;,v  the  beliavior  of  "oppositional**  children,  and  to  test  for  the  generality 
of  Ircntment  effects  across  imtural  environmental  settings  and  response  classes. 
OppfKsliionai  behavior  Ls  deiined  as  failure  to  comply  with  explicit  and  Implicit 
adult  HMiuirpnuMits.  Tlic  Ijohaviors  of  pre-delinquent  .school-age  children  are 
holm  cxuminHl  in  muitii)le  setting.s  in  the  home,  school  cIas.sroom,  and  school 
playground. 

Proh'ot  Period:  6/70-5/74. 
U()l  Min8542:  •'Community-Controlled  Sanctions  in  an  Urban  Poverty  Area," 
Klsley,  Totld  R.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas  66Q44,  Phone: 
in;i -SI  2-7604. 

'I'lil^  is  a  pru]>osal  to  «tudy  the  feasibility  of  conducting  a  research  project 
alnird  aL  assi.^tlng  the  rosidcMits  of  a  public  housing  project  to  establish  and 
iiiipU'iaiMii  a  formal  "ruU'S  of  conduct**  and  .social  sanctions,  measuring  commu- 
nity partlclpatiun  and  social  deviance.  The  goal  Is  to  develop  procedures  for 
Incroabvd  ctjnnnunit.v  involvement  In  social  control  efforts. 

6/70-8/74. 

U(U  .MlilSSlB:  "Group  Integration  and  Behavioral  Change**,  Feldman,  Ronald 
A.  Ph.  I).,  Washington  University,  Sidnker  and  Llndell  Boulevards,  St.  Louis, 
Misstmri  63130,  Phono:  310-863-0100. 

Prnj(>(  t('(i  efforts  are  to  examine  a  community-based  treatment  program  where- 
in antisocial  (destructive  or  (ielhniuont)  children  will  be  integrated  Into  small 
groups  of  pro-social  children,  and  to  ascertain  effects  of  this  program  upon 
pjircnt.s,  staff,  and  peer  groups.  To  i)e  measured  are  the  following  variable :  role 
coiiccialou,  antisocial  orlentntioti,  self-esteem,  social  readiness,  belongingness 
and  comfort,  and  conformity  behavior. 

6/70-8/74. 

U(H  .MHlsnOO:  "Behavior  Modification  Training  for  Community  Agents**,  Ray, 
UoiuMta  S.,  Ph.  I).,  Uregf>n  Research  Institute,  P.  O.  Box  3196,  Eugene,  Oregon 
97403,  Phono:  503-343-1674. 

The  ol).icc(ivc  of  this  project  is  to  develop  a  program  of  training  In  behavior 
nioditicati(m  sldlis  de^^igtied  for  the  comnmnlty  mental  health  para-professlonal 
wlio  <li'als  with  conduct-disorder,  "pre-delln(|Uent**  children  and  their  faaiUles. 
Trained  will  bo  comnmnity  agents  «uch  as  child  welfare,  juvenile  court,  meriliil 
health  clinic  atid  school  counseling  services;  training  to  be  In  social  learning 
theory,  data  collection,  and  l)ehavlor  modification  techniques  for  intervention 
iti  family  and  school  settings. 

Proiect  Period:  1/71-8/76. 

im  ^11119225:  "Perinatal  Brain  Damage  and  Later  Antisocial  Behavior**, 
Mcdiili'k,  J^arnoff  A..  Ph.  D.,  New  School  for  Social  Research,  68  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  10003,  Phone:  212-^75-2700, 

'V\\l<  study  will  determine  the  interactive  relationship  between  perinatal  birth 
C(»!aplieatIons,  gross  Social  factors  and  delinquent  behavior.  A  longitudinal  study 
would  he  (j(mdu(.*l(Hl  of  9,0(K)  children  whose  birth  histories  were  recorded  In 
(V)pctthaKcn,  benmark.  It  Is  hyt)otiie8l^ed  that  violent  aggressive  criminal  be^ 
liavitjr  is  closely  related  to  perinatal  casualty.  The  results  of  the  study  will 
hnve  iinplicntlons  for  large-scale  dellnquency*preveutlon  efforts  at  the  time  of 
pregnancy  and  delivery,  and  for  the  prediction  of  criminal  behavior* 

1/71-4/74. 

Uol  MI119700:  "Behavior  Programs  In  Learning  Activities  for  Youth,**  Cohen, 
Harold  L.,  Institute  for  Behavioral  Research,  Inc.,  2420  Linden  Lane,  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland  20910,  Phone:  801-685-3916. 

T\w  objectives  of  this  program  arc  to  provide  behavlor^managed  after-school 
activities  for  junioc  and  senior  high  school  youth,  and  to  provide  an  Inschool 
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junior  school  class,  Teenagers*  Rights  ttiul  Responsibilities  (TARR),  in  au 
effort  to  reduce  antisocial  behavior  and  prevent  juvenile  delinquency.  The  appll* 
cation  of  behavior  modlflcation  would  be  implemented  by  a  special  behavior 
management  course  given  to  teachers  initially  entering  the  program.  Evaluation 
of  the  program  would  be  based  on  comparisons  of  the  exi)erlmcntal  group  with 
matched  control  groups  on  various  behavioral  indices. 

5/71-4/74. 

ROl  MT  20030:  "Achievement  Place:  Phase  IV\  Wolf.  Montrose  M..  Ph.  D.. 
University  of  Kansas.  Bureau  of  Child  Research,  Lawrence,  Kansas  00044> 
Phone :  013-864-3446. 

ITie  investigator  has  developed  a  model  program.  Achievement  Place,  which  is 
designed  to  overcome  the  behavioral  deficiencies  of  the  delinquent  child  in  a 
home-like  residential  setting  in  his  commiuilty.  The  objectives  of  this  research 
are  to  further  develop,  refine,  and  evaluate:  (1)  procedures  that  can  be  used  by 
non-professlomils  to  modify  academic  and  vocational  l)ehavlors;  (2)  procedures 
to  produce  basic  social  skills  that  are  necessary  for  pro|)er  conduct  In  the  com« 
munlty,  school,  and  home:  (8)  a  practical  system  for  collecting  analysslng,  and 
summarizing  data  to  evaluate  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  Achievement  Place 
model;  (4)  procedures  far  educating  the  natural  parents  to  deal  with  their 
child  in  their  own  home;  (6)  a  teaching-parent  education  program;  and  (6)  a 
model  for  statewide  dissemination  of  the  Achievement  Place  program. 

0/71-8/74, 

ROl  MH20807 :  ''Dangcrousness,  Due  Process  &  the  Criminally  Insane",  Stead- 
men,  Henry  J.,  Ph.  D.,  Mental  Health  Research  Unit.  44  Holland  Avenue, 
Albany,  New  York  1220S.  Phone;  51fM74--7800. 

This  Is  a  study  to  estimate  the  level  of  dangerousness  In  a  large  number  of 
different  types  of  criminally  Insane  patients,  the  role  that  these  estimations 
play  la  the  due  process  of  commitment  to  special  security  Institutions,  and  the 
relationship  of  dangerousness  to  demands  for  social  control  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  effort.s  to  operatlonallze  the  ct)ncept  of  dangerousness,  and  to  develop  a 
causal  model  for  the  role  of  dangerousness  In  the  post-labeling  can»ers  of  the 
criminally  Insane. 

0/71-2/74. 

ROl  MH20606:  "Self-Dcstruction  Among  Prison  Inmates",  Tooh,  Hans,  Ph,  D„ 
School  of  Criminal  Justice,  SUNY,  1400  Washington  Avenae,  Albany,  New  York 
12203,  Phone:  518-467-3227. 

This  study  explores  self-destructive  acts  (suicide,  interrupted  suicide,  self- 
mutilatlon,  proi)enslty  to  victimisation  and  social  .selMnJury)  in  both  short- 
and  long-term  Imprisonment.  Ilie  aim  Is  to  describe  occasions  for  self-destructive 
acts  In  a  prison  population  and  to  categorlise  motives  for  these  acts. 

e/71^/74, 

ROl  MH20757:  "Research  on  Violence  Prevention  by  Police",  Toch,  Hans  H., 
Ph.  D.,  State  University  of  New  York,  1400  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  New 
York  12208,  Phone:  51iM57-3227. 

Tills  study  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  current  experimental  training  project  (MH 
12008)  designed  to  reduce  violence  between  police  and  citizens  in  Oakland, 
California.  The  program  has  resulted  in  an  organlisatlonal  entity  within  the 
police  department,  the  Violence  Prevention  Unit,  Iti  which  research-trained 
police  olRcers  undertake  demonstration  projects  to  cope  with  violence  and  to 
evaltiate  the  Impact  of  these  efforts.  The  Investigators  now  .seek  to  systematically 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  speclHc  projects  originating  In  this  unit,  and  to 
det(>rmlne  the  overa*.  Impact  on  iiollce  organlisatloiml  fnnctlon  and  personal 
conduot.  The  i)roJects  to  be  tested  cover:  (t)  Innovative  recruit  training;  (2) 
Impact  of  peer  group  diagnosis  of  violence  patterns:  (3)  a  family  crisis  Inter* 
ventlon  t)rogram:  (4)  a  landlord-tenant  Intervention  program;  and,  (6)  a 
pollc(«-run  re-education  program  for  chronic  police  assatiltors. 

Project  Period}  1/72-12/74, 

tm  Mtt21085:  "Clinical  Prediction  and  Treatment  of  Kplsodlc  Violence'*. 
Monroe.  Russell  R..  M.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Medicine,  000 
West  Uedwond  Street.  Baltimore.  Maryand  121201.  Vhoiw:  301-527-078S. 

This  study  Is  designed  to  Identify  three  subgroups  of  aggressive,  recidivist 
prisoners  by  means  of  nouropliyslologlc,  psychotnetrlc.  and  clltdcal  p,sychlatrlc 
techniques.  Those  prisoners  with  aggressive  'life  styles"  are  being  differen- 
tiated from  those  manifesting  eplleptnld  and  hysterold  hnpidslvlty,  both  forms 
of  plsodle  aggression.  The  objectlvea  are:  (1)  to  refine  available  techniques  at 
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the  throe  oUnlcnl  lovi'ls  (uv  |imlie(iu«  iiuijulslvo  violence;  (2)  to  ovniuato  new 
teehnlques  for  (liftVrenlUuiaj?  i'|ji!e|)|rjil  and  hy^teroid  impulsivity ;  (3)  to  test 
the  value  of  Identifying  and  treating  epileptold  Impnlslve  behavior;  (4)  to 
provde .t'Unlca!  baselines  for  fxiture  studies  crltleal  In  establishing  the  social 
.r  utility  ot  the  ctlnleat  procedurew. 

5/72-2/74. 

ROl  M1I211<52:  ••Inter-Agency  C'ontaglon  Effects  on  ToUce  Departments"*, 
Crnnt,  Juau,  Ph.D.,  Social  Action  Resiarch  Center,  2728  Durant  Avenue,  Uisv* 
keley,  California  04704.  Phone :  41fH54s-5l23. 

This  study  would  exandne  the  efHcacy  ot  using  trained  line  officers  In  dls^ 
senduatlng  and  encouraging  the  adoption  of  a  self-study  model  for  "conflict 
nianageuient''  In  metropolitan  police  departments.  The  first  phase  of  the  study 
would  collect  and  aualyxe  data  on  the  relationship  between  various  "clluiate  for 
change**  characteristics  of  the  community  and  the  ix)llee  on  the  one  liand  and 
selected  Indicators  of  police  liehavlors  on  the  other,  and  would  be  preparatory 
to  thi»  subsequent  phase,  The  .study  has  a  strong  iwtentlal  of  yielding  useful  and 
pertinent  infornmtlon  regarding  processes  of  social  change,  as  well  as  the  dls^ 
semination  and  etTeetlve  utilization  of  research. 

^tttn.n^.      .  Project  Piriod:  1/72-12/74, 

KOI  M11212a4:  •♦A  Comparative  Historical  Study  of  Urban  Public  Order", 
Gurr,  Ted  K.,  Ph.  D.,  Department  of  Political  Science,  Harris  Hall,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois  G0201,  Phone:  312-402-7287. 

This  Is  an  Intensive,  comparative  study  of  historical  llnetuations  in  crime  and 
public  order  within  at  least  four  societies  representing  diverse  cultures  and 
covering  periods  of  a  century  and  a  Imlf.  The  Investigators  are  dealing  with  a 
large  city  In  each  society  to  facilitate  comparisons  and  to  increase  the  appli- 
eablUty  of  results  to  recent  e.Kiwrlence  In  the  urban  Uidted  States.  Fropi  avail- 
able data  and  blbliogra|)hlc  sources,  they  are  Identifying  periods  of  majoif 
increases  and  dec  reases  In  levels  and  types  of  criminology,  and  identifying  the 
soclo-econoadc  and  poltlcal  correlations. 

8/ 72-12/74* 

UOl  MH21303:  "As.^essnient  of  Aderpmcy  of  Treatment'*,  5^chwitS5gebel,  Ualph 
K..  lCd,l»„  ,J.l).,  Laboratory  uf  Coniuiunity  P.sychlatry,  58  Kenwood  lload  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts  02115,  Phone:  017-731-0384. 

The  prlnmry  pur|K)se  of  this  research  Is  to  develop  empirically-based  criteria 
by  which  the  adequacy  of  treatuient  provided  for  offenders  Involuntarily  com- 
ndtted  to  uicntal  institutions  can  be  accurately  and  i'ellably  determined  by 
mental  health  and  legal  personnel.  1'he  study  Involves  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  relevant  case  law.  legal  and  mental  health  literature,  and  empirical  analysis 
of  criteria  currently  utlll/ed  la  hospitals  to  determine  treatment  adequacy,  as 
well  as  an  evaluation  of  the  major  policy  Issues  Involved  in  the  recognition  of 
a  ''right  to  treatment.** 

ttOl  MH21804:  ^  Philadelphia  Assault  Victim  Study'*,  Peters.  Joseph  J.^M^K 
Philadelphia  GetU'ral  Hospital.  34th  and  Civic  Center  Boulevard,  Phlladelnhla. 
IVnnsylvanla  10104.  Phone:  215-472-5180. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  Is  to  study  the  .social-psychological  effects  of 
rape  upon  victims,  and  to  determine  the  Impaet  of  crhnlnal  justice  processing 
ujion  the  victim's  ntental  health  functioning  and  post^rape  adjustment.  An  Inter* 
diselplinary  research  teaui  will  follow  up  alt  fenmie  assault  victims  brotight  to 
the  Philadelphia  (ieneral  Hosi)ital  emergem-y  service  by  police  for  sexual  as 
well  as  nf)nNSexual  a.ssaults,  and  attempt  to  correlate  differential  victim  reac- 
tions to  rape  eircnmstanees,  the  victim's  pre-rapo  personality  and  social  a(hu> 
tation,  and  suiJportlve  nicchanlsnis  available  to  vlcthns  during  the  post-rape 
IK^rlod.  riie  project  Is  viewed  as  a  i>otential  landmarlfi  study  of  violence  towards 
women  (sexual  and  non-sexual). 

IIOI  MII21452:  "Conlingeney  Contracting  in  Treatment  of  Delinquents**, 
Stuart,  Rldiard  B.,  D.S.\V..  Behavior  Change  Systems,  8160  Dolph  Drive,  Ant 
Arbor.  Michigan  48103,  l^hone :  318-764-6842. 

'i'he  gerieral  objective  of  this  research  is  to  develo[)  a  set  of  effective  Infer* 
ventlon  i>rocedures,  based  m  behavioral  uiodlflcatlon  principles,  to  inM)h>ve  the 
social  functioning  of  i)redelln(nient  and  delinquent  adolescents  In  home  and 
school  settings.  The  Intervention  techniques  are  to  be  detined  and  validated  and 
then  taught  to  court,  school  and  soeini  agency  personnel  serving  eompnral)le 
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l>o|)UluUo«8.  An  evalimtloii  |)laii  la  Inchuiod.  The  Invcstlgiitor  seeks  to  develop 
a  act  of  materials  for  use  lu  In-service  training  with  professionals  und  puru- 
iirot'essiouuls. 

6/72-5/74, 

R08  MU21701:  "Impact  of  Social  Change  on  Criinlnal-Vlctim  Relationship", 
Sclmfcr,  Stephen,  D.  J.,  Nortlienstcrn  University,  800  Huntington  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, Massncliusotts  (t2U5,  Phone ;  617-I37-332T. 

The  objective  of  this  rcseiireh  Is  to  explore  the  Impact  of  social  change  ou  the 
charuclet'lstlcs  of  eriininal-vlotlni  relationship  Involved  lu  homicides.  The 
Investigator  Is  examining  whether  the  modern  lindlugs  on  the  patterns  of  erim- 
innl-vlftini  relationships  liold  under  any  of  the  variety  of  conditions,  cr  whethef 
the  changing  social  conditions  and  changing  social  climate  Influence  these  pat- 
terns. Individual  ease  histories  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Corrections 
for  four  specific  years  are  being  used  to  trace  tlie  various  aspects  of  the  crlmlnal- 
vlctlui  relationships  lu  the  homicide  cases.  Comparisons  are  being  made  between 
the  case  histories  and  then  with  the  major  modern  findings. 

6/72-5/75. 

KOI  ;MU21858:  ■•Reliabllltatlon  Program  for  Delinquent  Indian  Youth", 
Harris,  Virgil  W.,  Pli.D.,  Soutliwest  Indian  Youth  Center,  Box  2260,  Tucson, 
.Arizona  86702,  Phone:  002-296-7103. 

The  study  will  evaluate  specific  behavior  modlflentlon  procedures  and  overall 
etTccts  of  a  reliabllltatlon  i)rogrum  for  delinquent  American  Indian  youth.  The 
program  cuiphasim-s  tlie  pliaslng  out  of  artificial  eontlngeuelcs  within  an  insti- 
tutional setting  and  transition  to  the  more  natural  conditions  of  living  within 
the  community.  ^^^^^^  6/72-5/75. 

ROl  MH21050:  "PICA  Research,  Extension,  and  Practice  (PREP)",  Flllpczak, 
James  A..  M.S.,  Institute  for  Meliavlor  Research,  Inc.,  2420  Linden  Lane,  Silver 
Spring.  Maryland  20010,  Phone:  301-58/-4044. 

Tills  study  Is  an  outgrowth  of  a  promising  NIMH-fundcd  research  firant  cur- 
rueiitlv  In  its  final  yuar.  The  project  has  utilized  principles  of  behavioral  psychol- 
ogy in  dcveiopiiig  remedial  procedures  for  adolescents  having  academic,  Inter- 
iiersonal  and  social  deficiencies  and  related  problems.  Tlie  project  will  further 
decvlop  and  evaluate  a  model  program  for  possible  use  In  public  schools  to 
deter  and  remediate  disruptive  and  delinquent  adolescent  behavior.  g^^g_2/76. 

ROl  MH22850:  "Measures  of  Delinquency  and  Community  Tolerance",  Brlek- 
Bou  Mavnard  L.,  Pli.  U.,  Department  of  Sociology,  Unlverslt  yof  Arizona, 
Tuc-son,  Arizona  85721,  Phone  :  fl02-is84-2402.  ....  «,  ,„,  ..„  , 

This  study  plans  to  examine  the  relationships  over  time  between  ofHclal  and 
unofficial  measures  of  juvenile  dellnciuency.  Legal  reaction  rates  (the  ratio  of 
oillelal  to  unolflclai  measures)  will  be  related  to  measures  of  community  to  er- 
anoe  .  nd  tolerance  of  "legal  reactions"  (police,  probation  olBcers,  et«.).  ioler- 
1  pe  toward  deviance  (types  of  delinquency  and  other  forms  of  deviance)  Is 
Ssimd  b?  SSnIng  botli  the  relative  "evaluations"  of  the  proprletj'  of  acts 
niid  the  relative  "Intensity"  of  attachment  to  evaluative  stiinees 
sitondents,  either  legal  reaclors,  deviants,  or  the  general  public  .  1  he  relative 
"WSe^  of  a  variety  of  offenses  will  also  be  assessed.  The  analyses  of 
liiter-relatlonshlps  between  tolerance  and  various  measures  of  deiliinueney 
(ofllclal  and  miofUclal)  will  be  made  over  a  three-year  period  In  selected  Arizona 
comunmltles.  4/72-8/74. 

ROl  Mn23144:  "Comparative  Quantitative  AfUilysIs  of  Police  Bncoun^^^^^^^^ 

Sykes.  Richard  M.  Pli.  ^}}'^»''^^^''  ^1^:'"^^^^^^^  U«ilverslti 
Avenue.  S,K,.  Mliineapoll.s,  Minnesota  55414,  Phone:  612-331-8750. 

i'  s  Is  study  ot  police  onoountors  with  the  public  during  normal  woi-klng 
tunidltlons  exaniln(Ml  for  social  interaction  to  learn  about  role  expectatlous 
l  ow  m  ice  dd^  and  act  roles).  The  reHiKinsc  of  others  to  ■'"''ct',  oA W^^^ 
he  behavior  and  dynamic  process  of  Interaction  wll  be  studied  I^J'  J»v  'g  « 
uiirtlclimiit-observer  tubulate  In  u  rapid  coding,  a  checlt  1st  of  ty,)es  of  r 
ill.'jisT as  police  Interact  with  drunUs,  delinquents,  criminals,  and  accident 
victimH.  a«  wll  as  dn.iiestlc  (ilspules.  ^^^^^^^^  (j/^g.^/^g, 

ttOl  Ml  128510:  "Information  Integration  In  Juror  .ludgnients",  Kaplan,  Martin 
F.  Ph.  I)..  In-partii.eiit  of  Psychology,  Northern  IIIIhoIh  University,  DcKalb, 
llllnolH  (10115,  Phone:  815-158  0872^ 
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The  Kottt  tljjji  study  l8  to  iindorstaiul  both  the  proocssos  by  which  i)Gople 
integrate  iuforiimtioii  in  jury  cases  and  the  tunuiier  in  wldcli  biases  are  brougtit 
into  piny,  it  is  suggested  that  jurur  judgment  are  based  on  evidential  and 
uonH^viflentlal  (personal  eharaeterlsties)  factors.  Understanding  the  Judgment 
i)ecumeH  a  problem  nt  Integrating  faet\ail  intlortnation  In  light  of  various  Juror 
dispositions.  It  is  further  Miggested  that  InformatlfUi  available  to  a  Juror 
whether  evidential  on  ncai-evldontial,  possesses  both  scale  value  and  weight  on 
a  dimension  of  guilt.  It  is  proposed  to  exi)eriaient  with  varif»us  propositions  by 
eo-varying  evidential  and  non-evidential  stinudi  in  a  faetoral  design* 

4/73-5/75. 

UOl  MU23742:  "Release  of  Haagerons  Mental  I'atleats;  The  Dlxou  Case". 
'iMmruufrry,  Terence  P.,  Ph.  !>.,  University  of  IVunsylvanla.  llooia  203,  8718 
L(M*nst  Stroett  Phihidelphia.  IVunsylvanla  10104.  Phone:  21&-504-74n. 

TIds  will  be  a  follow  ui)  study  of  the  pJisl-releasc  behaviors  of  a  group  of 
al)ont  400  prisoners  who  were  previously  Judged  mental ly  111  and  dangerous. 
Tlie  release  of  these  patients  (known  as  the  Olxoa  Class)  from  Farvlew  Htate 
Hospital  was  prompted  by  legal  action  begun  ia  1001).  Aims  of  the  study  Include 
li>cailuj<c  and  interviewing  the  released  patients,  surveying  re|Mirts  of  relevant 
State  agencies,  ami  iivlcwiug  the  Farview  records  of  patient  characteristics 
and  behaviors  while  ineareeraied  at  Farvlew.  For  purjioses  of  controlled  coin- 
parisDU.  a  group  of  about  100  patients  released  from  Farview  at  expiration  of 
sentt  ace  subsequent  to  the  Dixon  case,  will  be  sindlarly  studied. 

10/72-3/75. 

UOl  AIU23975:  "The  XYY  Syndrome'*.  WltUin.  Herman  A„  Ph.  D.,  Educa- 
timuil  Testing  Service,  Division  of  Psyehologlcal  Studies,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

(^540,        .  im-  021-0000. 

TilU  study  seeks  to  deu  iiiiinL*  whether  a  relationship  exists  between  the  pres- 
ene(»  of  an  extra  Y  elir(anf>.soaie  ta  amies  and  tendencies  toward  aggressive  be- 
lanliir.  *\Uv  ptninvM'il  n'senrcli  ;>rovIdi>s  fo/  ^oai]  n henslve  and  In-dcpth  psycho- 
logical studies  ot  XYi  cases,  i  lood  j.iuiph.u,  and  steroid  and  growth  horuione 
deternduatlons.  Matched  groups  will  be  drawn  from  a  population  of  criminals. 
I'XiW"  Mnen,  and  the  general  population. 

Project  Period:  2/73-8/74. 

tt03  MM2I002:  »'An  lOxplorillory  Study  of  Intra-Fuadly  Vbilence",  Straus,  Mur- 
rav  A.,  Pli.  D.,  Department  f»f  Sociology.  University  of  New  llaaishlre,  Durliau), 
New  Ihunpshire  03JS24,  Phone:  003-S02-1800. 

'i'hls  project  will  study  the  caases.  Incidence,  aad  types  of  pliyslcal  violence 
used  l»y  spouses  on  each  other  and  l)y  parents  on  ehlldren.  The  goals  are  to 
develop  causal  nmdels  of  fandly  violence,  to  develop  testable  hypotheses,  and  to 
nuike  inferences  concerning  the  ineldence  aial  types  of  vloleiuv  occurring  within 
families.  In  addition  to  doing  ther)retlcal  work,  the  Investigators  will  collect  and 
analyze  data  from  100  faadlles  with  varying  detrrees  of  violent  histories.  Data 
analysis  will  focus  on  locating  sociological  and  eoutextual  variable  associated 
with  violence. 

0/73-8/74. 

U03  M1I24574 Deterrent  Effectiveness  of  Legal  Sanclion.s'*,  Logan,  Charles 
IJ..  I'll.  D..  Department  of  Sociology,  tMJS»  Vniverslty  of  Connecticut,  Stoors, 
Connecticut  (K;20m.  Phiau»:  203--t.s0^4 120. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  Is  to  analyse  previously  eollectcd  ntllclal  statistics 
in  a  way  that  will  Increast^  knowledge  on  the  effectiveness  of  legal  sanctions  In 
a  way  that  will  Increase  kuiuvledge  on  the  crfectlvencss  of  legal  sanctions  In 
deterring  potential  olTenders  from  crlmhml  acts.  Stwcltlcally.  the  iavestlgator 
exi»ecls  to  i)ursue  answers  to  four  empirical  ipiestlons  imt  previously  answeretl 
by  research  mi  deterrence:  (1)  What  Is  the  relationship  between  crime  rate  and 
certainty  of  arrest:  (2)  D(jes  Imprisonment  i^'r  sr  have  deterrent  cffect.s  t»eyond 
those  ijf  arrest:  (3)  What  Is  the  preponderant  direction  of  tlie  relatloa.'^hlp 
betwea  certainty  of  arrest  and  crlaie.  I.e..  does  crhne  rate  affect  certainty  of 
arrest  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  than  certainty  of  arrest  affects  crime  rate: 
and  (4)  Can  the  connnonly  assumed  link  lu'lweea  actual  legal  sancd  uis  ami 
ptd)lle  perceptions  of  lUom*  sanctloas  be  snij;Muted  by  empirbal  evidence? 

Project  Period:  11/78-10/75. 
ttOl  Mll24R72t  "47.XYV  ami  47.X---Y  Males'  Xeurofihysbdotflcal  Behavior", 
Medniek,  SarnofT  A..  Ph.  D.,  New  School  for  Social  Itcsearrli.  (15  Klfth  Avenue, 
New  York.  New  York  1(M)11,  Phr)ne:  212-07 5-2700. 
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This  Is  A  study  to  ooiupnre  pHyohnphysiological  and  eleotroencephnlograpbic 
iitKlitiK's  in  subjGOts  with  ohroniosonml  disorders  (XYY  and  XXY)  with  those 
for  mutch  nonnul  controls.  It  would  he  one  of  the  tlrst  studies  to  make  such 
comi)iirisons  in  nn  unbiased  (nothinstitutional)  sampling  frame  and  would  be 
part  of  a  larger  study  of  cliroumsouial  abnormality  among  Danish  men  presently 
being  funded  by  NIMH  (MIi2SU7e). 

10/78-8/76. 

U12  MH25020:  "Juvenile  Justice  and  Montal  Health  Impact— Pilot  Study^ 
Laml)o,  Thoma  A.,  M.D.,  World  Health  Organization,  1211  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
Phone :  W1IO-3400«1. 

This  pilot  project  would  be  the  exiil oratory  phase  of  a  cross-national  study  of 
juvenile  Jtistice  systems  in  several  cotmtries.  The  staff  for  the  proposed  study 
wotiUl  be  provided  by  the  World  Health  Organisation  (WHO)  and  the  United 
Nations  Social  Defense  Hesearch  Institute  (UNSDRI).  This  resource  would 
involve  literature  searches,  selection  of  Held  research  locations,  and  development 
and  testing  of  research  instruments.  Tl)e  objective  is  to  establish  the  basis  for  a 
future  long-term  research  efl'ort  that  would  involve  a  comparative,  interdisci- 
plinary effort  to  assess  the  functioning  of  Juvenile  Justice  systems  In  various 
c<nnitriest  the  responsiveness  of  these  systems  to  the  needs  of  youth  and  of 
society  in  general,  and  the  roles  of  mental  health  experts  In  these  systems. 

Profeot  Period:  1/74-12/74. 

noi  M1I25383:  ^'Kvaluatiim  of  Youth  Diversion  In  a  Small  City'*,  Polk,  Ken- 
m»th,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1850  Kast  15th  Avenue,  Eugene»  Oregon 
1)7408,  Phone:  503-080-5041. 

This  is  a  proposal  to  develop  un  extensive  evaluation-research  design  to  study 
a  model  program  for  the  diversion  of  yotnig  l>eople  from  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  The  invesHgator  would  rovlew  the  program  activities  and  procedures 
of  the  Boise,  Idaho,  Youth  Service  Bureau  and  would  develop  an  evaluation- 
research  design  to  sttuly  Its  effect ivenes.s.  Existing  information  of  the  Youth 
Service  Bureau  will  be  pulled  together,  explicit  coumdtments  to  participate  In 
the  evalution  will  be  obtained  from  program  directors^  and  the  evaluation 
strategy  and  procedures  will  be  specified  during  this  one-year  pilot  project. 

Question  lit  What  are  the  actimi  expenditures  under  the  Juvenile  Delitiquency 
Prevention  Act  for  FY-1974  to  date? 

Answer:  Actual  expenditures  to  date  are  $3,662,700. 

Question  A^o.  What  i«  the  exjjenditnro  level  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  for  fL^^eal  year  74.  including  that  for  youth  service  systems,  con- 
struction, training,  technical  a.'^sistance,  information  services,  and  evaluation? 


Answer. 

Total  available  fi.**cal  year  74  $10,  000.  000 


Youth  service  systems.  _   9,  400,  000 

Construction.-/  -   0 

Training..  -   100,000 

Technical  assistance  -  300,  000 

Information  services   100,  000 

Evaluation   100,  000 


0.  Wliat  are  the  youth  .service  systems  which  are  operative  In  FY  74;  their 
hxations.  description*  date  and  period  of  origitml  and  renewed  funding  and  the 
now  systems  started  in  FY  74. 

Youth  service  Hystems.  developed  by  th(>  OfHee  of  Youth  Development,  stimulate 
the  development  of  coordiimted  networks  of  youth  services  on  the  part  of  public 
and  |)rivate  agencies*  and  institutionallxe  these  services  In  conununlties.  By 
linking  togelher,  (hrongh  formal  iigreements,  public  agencies  having  .statuory 
resiM>nsiblllty  for  youth  (schools,  {police,  court,  and  welfare),  other  relevant  public 
and  private  agencies,  aiul  representatives  of  the  private  .sector,  youth  .service 
systems  stimulate  the  developnieiU  of  counnuuity  .services  for  youth*  Services 
rauKc  from  health  and  mental  health,  edudttional.  financial  assistance,  job  triiin* 
ing  and  employment,  counseling  both  for  the  youth  and  their  parents,  legal 
serviees.  and  temporary  shelter  care.  The  fonnal  agreenu'uts  |)romoto  services 
resp(msive  to  youth  needs  and  miiUmiiie  service  duplication.  The.se  agreenu'iits 
i\\<o  effect  (iianges  in  stattiles  and  rcgiilatlnns.  and  in  the  prneticcM,  policies, 
and  proeediires  f»f  the  yoeni-serving  agencies  and  organisations  to  renu)Ve  bar* 
riers  Irt  favorable  youth  dcveloi»ment.  The  systems  api»roach  in'ovldes  .support 
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for  direct  services,  UleutUled  by  a  coiaiminlty  needs  nssessiuent,  for  which  no 
other  fiUKllng  Ih  avalhible  except  throimh  the  Office  of  Youth  Developiueut. 

All  ot  the  systems  listed  on  the  aecotupanyiuK  table  do  not  have  the  complete 
rauge  of  services  as  others.  Services  are  deteruilned  by  the  assessment  of  need 
within  the  conununlty.  In  general,  the  deserpltli»n  fits  all  the  systems  listed. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows : ) 

OFFICE  OF  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT--YOUTH  SEaVICE  SYSTEMS 


Amount  awarded 


Grantee  Dates  1971       1972       1973  1974 


Fully  op«falional-36! 

Alaska  Children's  Services.  Anchorage,  Alaska..  June  30, 1972  to 

Aug.  31. 1974. 

City  of  Tucson,  Ariz  JunelO.  1971  to 

Sept  30, 1974. 

Youth  Advocates,  San  Francisco,  Cailt  June  30. 1971  to 

June  29. 1974. 

Comity  of  Orange,  Santa  Ana,  Calif  June  30. 1971  to 

Nov.  30, 1974. 

TeenPost,  Los  Angeles,  Calif....:   June  30, 1971  to 

Mar.  1.  1975. 

County  of  Ventura.  Ventura,  Calif  June  1, 1973  to 

M^y  31.1974 

Department  of  Youth  Authority,  Sacramento,  July  1.1972  to 
Calif.  ^  .  .  Aus.31.l974. 

Department  of  Institutions,  Denver,  Colo  June  1. 19/1  to 

June  30, 1975. 

Family  Services  of  New  London,  Conn  June  15, 1973  to 

June  30, 1975. 

City  Demonstration  Agency,  Boise,  Idaho  June  30.  1971,  to 

Nov.  Jo.  1974. 

MacNeal  Memorial  Hospital,  Berwyn,  111  Juiie  29, 1971  to 

*  June  30, 1973. 

Urban  Coalition.  South  Bend,  Ind  June  30. 1971  to 

June  30, 1973. 

Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kans....  June  3C,  1972  to 

Oct.  31. 1974. 

Board  of  Education,  Louisville,  Ky  June  IS.  1972  to 

June  30, 1974. 

City  Oemonstration  Agency,  Lansing,  Mich  June  30. 1971  to 

Nov.  30,  1974. 

Washtenaw  Intermediate  School  District  Ann  June  30, 1973  to 
Afbor.  Mich.  June  29, 1974. 

Department  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn  June  30.  1971  to 

Mar.  31, 1975. 

Municipal  Separate  School  District  Quifport,  June  15. 1973  to 
fVlass.  June  14, 1974. 

Greater  Kansas  City  Mental  Health  Found.,  Mo..  June  30.^1971  to 

Mar.  31, 1974. 

United  Community  Service,  Kansas  City,  Mo  June  30, 1972  Jo 

June  2d,  1974. 

Sctcial  and  Rehab.  Service,  Helena,  Mont  June  30,  1971  to 

June  30. 1975. 

Focus,  Las  Vegas,  Nev   June  1. 1972  to 

Jutie  29, 197^. 

Seacoast  Regional  Center,  Portsmouth,  N.H  June  3D,  1972  to 

June  30, 1975.  . 

Office  of  Youth  Services,  Manchester,  N.H  June  30, 1972  lo 

June  30.  1975. 

City  Demonstration  Agency,  Trenton,  N.J  June  25. 1971  to 

Jbly  13,  1974. 

Wlltwyck  school.  New  York,  N.Y  June  25. 1971  «o 

Aug.  1, 1»74. 

City  of  Syracuse,  N.Y  -'""^30.  i^?!*? 

Aug.  30. 1974. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Oklahoma  Apr.  1, 1972  to 
City,  Okla.  June  30, 1975. 

Dureau  of  Human  Resources,  Portland,  Oteg....  June  30. 1973  to 

June  30,  ld75. 

Model  Cities  Program,  Philadelphia,  Pa  June  30, 197j  to 

Dec.  31. 1974. 

Governor's  Committee  on  Crime  and  Delinquen^'^y  June  30. 1971  to 
Providence,  R.I.  June  30, 1975. 

Department  of  Mental  Health,  Nashville,  Tenn..  June  30.  id7i  lo 

June  30, 1973. 

City  Of  San  Antonio,  Tex  June  1. 1971  lo 

Feb.  2d.  1975. 

Department  of  Social  Services,  Salt  Lake  City,  June  30. 1972  to 
Utah.  June  29, 197S. 

City  Hall,  Lynchburg,  Va   . .  June  1, 1973  to 

June  1,  1975. 

City  of  Norfolk,  Va  June  30. 1972  to 

June30,ld?5. 

;ir,-  H21--T4  i:i 
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 $225,000    $191,250 

$200,000  $200,000  170,000 

20,468     22,500  20,000   

249,967  42.444  207,556  207,240 
200,000    150,000 

  97.000   

  225,000    211,250 

2C0.000    100.000    225,000  191,750 

  100,000  100,000 

190,000    200.000  150.000 

246,006    118,098   

250.000     84.829  165,157   

  212.278    100.000  180.436 


  320,000    272,000 

200.000                 186,083  150,000 

  100,000   

250,000  52,000  178,000  87,500 
  100,000  100,000 

199,965    200,000   

  200,000    100,000  191,250 

300. 000    100,  OOO    300, 000  225.  OdO 

  >9.724     93,000  50.000 

  50.000     68,000  96,000 

  89,620    148,275  150,000 

242.683    182,012 

292,000                291,947  219,000 

  200.000   170.000 

  250,000    100,000  212,500 


88,542 


225.000 
199.425 


200.000 

mOOO    129.229  141,002 

199.958    117.487  182.471 

200.000    200,000 

  325,000  100,000 

  49.171 

  40.766  50.829 


191,250 
150.000 
145,000 

150,000 
276,250 
•  50.000 
50.000 
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OFFICE  OF  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT-YOUTH  SERVICE  SYSTEMS^-Continued 


Amount  awarded 


Qrantee  Datn 

Beginning  to  serve  youth— 48: 

Dalias  County  Commission,  Selma,  Ala  June  30, 1971  to 

June  29, 1975. 

Lee  County  Youth  Development  Center,  Opellka,  June  30, 1973  to 
Ala.  June  29. 1975. 

Community  Councili  Ketchikan,  Alaska  June  30.  1972  to 

June  29, 1974. 

Maricopa  County  Government,  Phoenix,  Ariz....  June  30, 1971  to 

June  29. 1974. 

San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Carlos,  Ariz  June  30,  1973  to 

Jun»29  1973. 

National  Conference  on  Christians  and  Jews,  June  15, 1973  to 

June  14, 1975. 

Office  of  the  Mayor,  Wilmington,  Del  June  1, 1973  to 

May  31. 1975. 

Leon  County  School  Board,  Tallahassee,  Fla  June  30.  1973  to 

June  29. 1975. 

Atlanta  Public  Schools,  Atlanta,  Ga  June  1, 19/3  to 

May  31.  1975. 

Sanctuary,  Agana.  Guam  June  30, 1973  to 

June  29, 1975. 

City  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii  June  30, 1973  to 

June  29, 1975. 

County  of  Honolulu,  Hlloi  Hawaii  June  bl  1973  to 

June  29, 1975. 

Nez  Perce  Tribe.  Lapwai,  Idaho   May  1, 1971  to 

June  29. 1974. 

Kootenai  County  Council,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.  June  30, 1973  to 

June  29, 1974. 

Dcfi^rtment  of  rnviionmental  and  Community  June  30, 1972  to 
Services,  Boise,  Idaho.  June  29.  1974. 

Proviso  township  Yf^CA,  Maywood,  III  June  30,  1973  to 

June  29, 1975. 

State  Youth  Coordinator.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  June  30. 1972  to 

June  29, 1975. 

Somerset  Community  College,  Somerset,  Ky  June  1, 1973  to 

June  31,  1974. 

City  of  New  Orleans,  La  June  30, 1973  to 

June  29, 1975. 

Mayor  and  City  Council,  Baltimore,  Md  June  1, 1973  to 

June  31. 1975. 

New  England  Medical  Center,  Boston,  Mass  June  30,  1973  to 

June  29, 1975. 

Wayne  County,  Detroit.  Mich  June  30, 1972  to 

May  31,  1975. 

Indian  Action  Council,  Duluth,  Minn  June  30, 1973  to 

June2.J  1975. 

Tfi-County  Community  Center.  Jackson,  Miss...  June  3D,  1971  to 

July  31,  1974. 

Mayor's  Council  on  Youth,  St.  Louis,  Mo  June  30, 1972  to 

June  30. 1974. 

Douglas  County  Bociid,  Omaha,  Nebr  May  1, 1973  to 

Apr.  30.  1975. 

'.ancaster  County  Board,  Lincoln.  Nebr.  June  30, 1973  to 

Dec.  3i,  1974. 

Depaitrrent  of  Health.  Welfate,  and  Rehabilita-  June  29, 1973  (o 
t{On.  CmQt\  City.  June  28, 1975. 

Bernalillo  County  Com.,  Albuqueiquo,  N.  Mex..  June  30,  1972  to 

June  29, 1975. 

Sisters  of  Good  Shepherd,  New  Yoft^,  N.Y  Jut^e  30, 1973  to 

June  29, 1974. 

Forsyth  County  Board  of  Education,  Winston »  June  30. 1973  to 
Salem,  N.C.  June  29, 1975. 

Social  Service  Board,  Bismarck.  N.  Dak  June  1, 1972  to 

May  31,  1975. 

tmpdct  C.lies  Program,  Clevoland,  Ohio  June  dO.  1973  to 

June  29,  1975. 

Department  of  Public  Welfaro,  Harrisburg,  Pp.  .  June  1, 19/3  to 

May  31,  1974. 

t'lannlftg  Board,  Santurce,  J^ueito  Rico..  June  30.  ^973  to 

June  30,  1974. 

Governor's  Office,  Pago  Pago,  Samoa   June  30. 1972  to 

May  31, 1975. 

Dopartiiient  of  Youth  Services,  Columbia,  S.C  . . .  June  30, 1972  to 

June  29.  Id75. 

Deparlmentof  Publiclnstiuction,Pierre,S.Dak.  June  30,  1972  to 

June  2$,  \m, 

Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  Council,  June  30, 1973  to 
Merttphis,  tenn.  June  29, 1975. 


1971 


1972 


1973  1974 


\20,m  $100,000 


57,  770 


44,600 
53,638 


40,386  33.000 


45,000 


100.000 


52. 123 


65,000 
200,000 


52,675 


100,000 


lO.OCO 
1 00.000 
100.000 


$50,000 

$50,000 

50,000 

50, 000 

SO.  000 

60,000   

40.rjoo   

77,925 

85,000 

100,000 

100.000 

100,000 

100,000 

224,950 

191,250 

lO.OCO 

25,000 

75,500 

75,500 

75,500 

76,500 

33. 333 

33,300   

33.333   

100,000 

185,754 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000  . 

69,935 

75,000 

225,000 

191,250 

89.937 

100,000 

125.000 

100.000 

100.000 

98.775 

125,000 

150,000 

80,000 

65,000 

19.900 

35,000 

100,000 

100.000 

50.000 

65,000 

150,000 

100. OOO 

100,000 

100.000 

100,000 

225,000 

191,250 

100,000 

175,000 

150.000 

26.000 

25,000 

100,000 

100.  OOO 

100.000 

100.000 

100,000 

151,103 
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OFFICE  OF  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT-  YOUTH  SERVICE  SYSTEMS-Contlnued 


Grantee 


Dates 


1971 


Amount  awarded 


1972 


1974 


Beginning  to  serve  youth— 48-Continued  . 

Image.  San  Antonio.  Tex   May  1, 1973  to 

*  Apr.  30. 1975. 

Youth  Service  Bureau.  San  Angelo.  Tex  June  30. 1973  to 

June  29. 1974. 

Addison  Couniy,  Middlebury.  Vt  ''^  June'2M975 

University  of  Vermont.  Burlington.  Vt.   June  1.1^73  to ' 

May  31, 1975. 

Office  of  the  Governor.  St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Is-  Juno  30, 1973  Jo 

lands....   June  29, 1975. 

City  of  Seallle,  Wash  June  1.  \973  to 

May  31. 1975. 

King  County,  Seattle,  Wash  """ivfa  31  1975 

Kanawha  County,  Charleston.  W.  Va   Jur£l^l§72^lo' 

Community  Relations,  Milwaukee,  Wis  June  Vl973  to 

June  29, 1975. 

'"'^'llillmVFairbanks,  Alaska  June  15. 1973  to 

June  14. 1974. 

Office  of  Youth  Opportunity,  Washington.  D.C. . .  Mar.  1, 1972  to 

Feb.  15,  1973« 

Mission  ol  Community  Concern,  Washington,  Jurie  30, 1972  to 
DC  June  29. 1975. 

filayor's  Commission  on  Youth.  Indianapolis,  Juiie  30. 1973  to 
tnd.  June  29. 1974. 

Mishawaka  Metropolitan  YMCA,  South  Bend,  July  1, 1973  to 
tnd  June  30, 1974. 

City  of  Bridgeport,  Conn  ''^"5ne'i9^1975 

Aroostock  County,  Presquelsle,  Maine  ''"jSne^iM975 

Division  of  Community  Dfevelopment,  Salpan.  June  I.  I9h  to 

Mailana  Island.  ^  ,  ^.  ,  May  31, 1974. 
Community  Development  Administration,  New-  June  30, 1971  to 

ark  N  J  ^""^  ^9, 1972. 

City  of  Peterson.  N.J  Jurie  30, 1972  to 

'  June  29.  1973. 

Union  County,  Eliiaboth,  N.J  """jSnlSMg/^ 

United  Neighborhood  Houses,  New  York,  N.Y...  June  30. 1*974  to 

June  29,  1975. 

Model  Cities  Agency,  rittsburgh.  Pa  Jurie  30, 1971  to 

June  29, 1972. 

Ogala-Sidux  Nation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak  June  30, 1974  to 

June  29, 1975. 

Creek  Reservation,  Rosebud.  S.  Dak  June  30. 1974  to 

June  29, 1975. 

YMCA  of  Dallas,  Tex   June  30, 1973  to 

June  29, 1975. 


  $70,193 

  20, 193  . 

  25,000 

  74,994 

  25,000 

  50,000 

  50,  COO 

$67,997  100,000 
  100,000 


$75. 000 

25.000 
.75,000 
25. 000 
50,000 
50.000 
100,000 
250»000 


  50,000   

  224,986   * 

  60,000    100,000  191,250 

,   100,000   

  187,500 

  50,000 

  75,000 

$U.300    25,000  25,000 

i;l5,950   

  200,000   

  100.000  5,750 

  305,500 

191.040  *  

  50,000 

  50,000 

  236,882  191,250 


QavHihm  T.  Wlint  Is  the  role  of  the  Departinont  of  hi  tlio  liitoi'depurt- 

ineiitril  Cnuiicll  to  t'oordliiato  nil  Federal  jtivonlle  delliuiiioncy  proijrMiusV 

Annmr.  The  OfHio  of  Voiitli  iJovolopinoiit  in  JJtlKW  Is  the  chief  l^edera! 
iitfoney  coneenied  wltli  juvenile  dellnriiieuey  piogramsi,  outMde  of  the  Juvenile 
ju«tlee  .system.  whP-  r.EAA  Is  the  chief  Federal  n^'oncy  coneerned  with  jn'ojcniuis 
within  the  juvenile  Justice  system.  .     ,  , 

The  aetlvltlus  of  the  Council  on  OYD  are  reflected  in  the  development 
of  an  Action-Impact  program  of  LEAA  to  test  the  effectlvene.«<s  of  existing  co^ 
ordhuitiiitf  itieehanlsms.  The  Impetus  for  this  coordhuithig  ettort  came  from  two 
pi'ouraais— the  Youth  Services  Systen)s  of  OYl)  and  the  High  Impttct  crime 
I'cdtictlon  of  IJOAA.  The  High  Impact  program  Is  an  attemi)t  by  the  Fetletal 
(iovonmient  to  assist  S  major  cities  to  reduce  street  crime.  Tlie  Council  approved 
a  leadership  role  In  this  program  for  DHEW  In  giving  It  respmLslhlllty  for  co- 
ordlnathiK  all  JiiViMille  delhupiency  and  y(»uih  development  pro^raoLK  In  the  8 
Innmct  (Mtles  throtigh  the  Youth  Services  Systems  over  u  three-.vear  period* 

Oui'Htion  H.  What  Is  the  Depart  men  t  of  ltlJ\V*s  participation  in  the  juvenile 
dellmpiciicv  comprment  of  LMVA^s  Impact  cities  program? 
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Answer.  Youtli  ScM*vle<>  Systems  are  being  e.8tah).lsUed  In  the  following  Impact 
cities  with  funding  as  Indicated : 


City  Actual  1973        Actual  1974        Estimate  1975 


Newark,  N.J.i  

BalKmort,  Md   $225. 000  |19l,  250  '  " '  *  %mM 

Atlanta,  Ga   224,950  191,250  16$.  750 

Cleyaland,  Ohio   225. 000  191, 250  [68  750 

OalMsTex   236.882  191,250  168  750 

St»Loai»*Mo     125.000  150,000  150,000 

Denver,  Colo   225,000  191,250  168,750 

Portland,  Greg   225,000  191.250  168,750 


i  Newark  was.funded  at  1215,950  in  1971.  Existing  funds  are  stil  I  available  as  the  youth  service  system  is  still  not  opera* 
tional  and  future  needs  have  not  been  pro]ected. 

Question  9:  \Vhat  i»  the  DHEW  role  In  criminal  Justice  plannliigat  the  State 
and  local  level? 

Answer:  The  DHKW  1ms  uo  specific  criminal  justice  planning  role  at  the 
State  or  local  level.  However  the  OYD  coordinates  planning  on  the  development 
of  youth  services  with  the  ate  criminal  justice  planning  agencies  to  Insure  the^ 
complementary  nature  ot  urograms  funded  by  OYD  with  programs  funded  by 
the.  criminal  planning  n  ncy  which  receives  block  grants  from  LEAA.  Under 
45  CRF,  Section  1850,1s  the  regulations  governing  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act,  youth  services  systems  proposals  are  submitted  by  the  regional 
clearinghouse  for  review  and  comment  to — (1)  the  Governor  or  his  designee, 
and  (2)  the  State  Law  Enforcement  [Manning  Agency.  This  insures  appropriate 
coordination  and  linkage  with  other  planned  or  operatlonall^ed  programs  for 
delliifiuency  prevention.  State  and  local  criminal  justice  planners  participate 
with  other  State  and  local  aggenclos  In  planning  youth  services  systems. 

Question  10:  Please  comment  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  provisions 
of  HR  18787  and  HR  02Gu  as  they  tliey  related  tu  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare? 

Answer:  HR  6206  and  HR  13737  (Including  the  existing  authority  under  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act)  are  essentially  the  same  as  far  as 
liiidlugs  and  purix>»es  are  concerned. 

Title  II  of  HR  6266  authorises  two  grant  programs.  One  a  formula  grant  with 
the  single  state  agency  and  state  plan  requirements,  the  other  a  direct  grant 
both  of  which  would  relate  to  practically  all  program  aspects  of  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  Including  training.  The  present  Title  I 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  authorises  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  community-based  youth  service  systems  for  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency. A  second  part,  Part  A,  Is  being  added  to  authorize  research  and  demon* 
stratton  grants  to  Individuals  or  public  on  non^proiii  agencies  or  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  other  private  agencies  for  research  In  the  field  of  youth  develoii- 
ment  and  the  causes  of  delinquency  behavior  with  partlcdlar  emphasis  on  run* 
aways.  It^  other  words  the  grant  programs  authorl^^ed  la  HR  6265  would  be 
similar  to  those  authorlssed  In  HR  18V3f  as  well  as  those  already  existing  under 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration* 

HR  6266  authorlsses  a  total  appropriation  of  t$l  billion  for  those  two  grant 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1D78  throtigh  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1076, 
If  the  present  1D78  level  of  actual  expenditures  by  LEAA  and  the  HEW  In  the 
juvenile  delinquency  fleUl  Is  nmintalned  for  the  same  4  year  |)erlod,  the  amount 
would  be  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  We,  therefore,  believe 
that  existing  appropriation  are  more  than  adequate  to  cover  HEW  and  LEAA 
grants  hi  the  juvenile  delinquency  field, 

Title  IV  of  HR  6265  establishes  a  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  in  the  Executive  Ofilce  of  the  President,  No  comiiamble  provlsloti 
('Xlsts  In  Htt  13737,  However,  there  presently  exists  In  the  Office  of  the  Sccfotary 
tin  Office  of  Vouth  Development  headed  by  a  Conunlssloner,  This  Office  services 
as  a  focus  for  all  HEW  programs  related  to  juvenile  delinquency*  Internlepart* 
mental  coordination  of  programs  is  t>i*^*'<?^itb'  performed  by  the  Inter^Depart* 
nietital  Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  established  under  the  Juvenile  Delin* 
qiu  ncy  Prevention  Act  of  1072, 
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Title  IV  of  HR  0205  also  establishes  tt  National  Advisory  Council  for  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  composed  of  21  members  including  representatives  of 
involved  departments  as  well  as  outside  representation.  History  and  experience 
has  shown  that  advisory  committees  serve  a  very  limited  purpose^  having  no 
positive  impact,  are  a  waste  of  tux  i)ayers  dollars  and  create  expectations  which 
are  never  flUed. 

The  proposed  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  is  also  di- 
rected to  provide  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  governments  and  to 
submit  an  annual  report  of  the  President  and  to  Congress  concerning  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  programs.  Authorization  for  technical  assistance  already 
exists  in  DOJ  and  DH12W.  Also»  Section  070  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act,  as  amended^  directs  that  a  similar  report  be  submitted  bian- 
nually  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  by  DOJ. 

To  summarize,  we  believe  that  H.R.  18737,  coupied  with  existing  authoriza- 
ticais,  is  sufHclc»nt  to  nrcomplish  the  objet'tives  of  H.R.  0205  and  that  the  passage 
of  H.R.  02((5  would  merely  mean  superimposing  another  bureaucratic  structure 
and  the  creation  of  duplicating  grant  i)rograms.  The  only  result  of  which  would 
he  increased  operational  cost  without  substantive  gain. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  next  witness  is  Prof.  Lucien  Zamorski  of 
Augustana  Gollcge  in  Rock  Island,  111. 

We  are  deliglitod  to  have  you  before  the  subcommittee.  Your  state- 
ment will  be  incorporated  iii  tlie  record  in  its  entiret;y  at  this  point 
and  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  M'ould  proceed  to  summarize  your 
prevsentation. 

STATEMENT  OF  LITCIEN  ZAMORSKI,  ASSISTANT  PKOTESSOR, 
AUOUSTANA  COLLEGE,  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL.,  REPRESENTING  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  Zamorskl  I  inadvertently  neglected  to  submit  with  my  testi- 
mony the  articles  to  which  I  refer  in  my  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  supplementary  articles  referred  to 
follow :] 

Statkmext  op  Lucirn  ZAMonsicr,  Assistant  Phofkssom,  Anoustana  College 

REPttESENTiNO  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Worlcor  and  ms  own  behatf 
as  wul,  I  want  to  express  deei)  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  and  sh'.rc  with  you  sonie  thouKlits  about  the  Juvenile  justice  system— if 
one  can  ouU  it  that — and  tlie  i)ossiblo  Impact  on  tliat  system  and  chiid  care 
services  generally  of  H.U.  0265,  t>)e  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act.  1  may  add  that,  while  I  speak  as  an  Association  representative*  I  cannot 
say  there  will  not  be  stKniflcaut  disMKi'cement  within  the  Association's  member- 
ship with  some  of  the  views  1  express. 

We  would  all  agree,  I  tlilnic,  that  our  present  Juvonili^  Justice  system  and 
services  for  children  are  deplorable.  Some  of  us  would  differ  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  system  Is  salva^?eable  and  the  kind  of  corrective  steps  that  mi^(ht  be 
tnken.  We  share  sucti  diversity  of  view  with  you  and  with  the  American  iieople 
generally.  tUit  we  see  diversity  of  view  as  somethtnR  out  of  which  may  come 
creative  approaches  to  the  very  dlflieuH  and  complex  issues  to  which  we  here 
address  ourselves. 

In  Mttoicbcrrp  Whiter,  her  autobiography,  Margaret  Meade  reminisces  about 
her  field  extjerlencc  among  the  Mungduguuior,  a  primitive  New  Guinea  people 
who  put  high  value  on  qualities  of  ilerceness,  posse sslveness,  aggression  and 
oxplnitaHon  among  members  of  the  .society* 

Among  the  Mundugutnor,  children  were  treated  roughly  and  brutally*  Chil- 
dren grew  up,  If  they  survived  the  neglect  to  which  they  W(?re  subjected*  knowing 
Uttle  waruith,  enmtlonal  support,  gentleness,  love.  Not  uncKpectcdly,  they  becante 
ruthless,  exploitative,  brtital  adults.  Dr(»pplng  her  anthroiwloglcal  detachment. 
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Dr.  Meadis  a  warm  and  loving  Iminnn  being  lievself,  commented:  £elt  strongly 
Hmt  a  culture  that  rejected  elilldren  was  a  bad  culture  .  .  .** 

limi 

She  Is  sixteen  and  schizophrenic.  She  has  just  been  discharged  from  a  state 
hospital  after  a  stay  of  many  months.  She  1ms,  the  hospital  says,  received 
*'maxlnuun  benefit"  from  lier  stay  there.  Prior  to  her  hospital  stay  she  had  been 
In  and  out  of  one  foster  home,  shelter  or  other  facility  after  another.  The  hos- 
pital discharged  her  because  she  was  a  managemont  problem.  She  was  Insubor- 
dinate to  staiT,  put  her  hands  through  windows,  refused  to  follow  hospital 
routines  and  nmde  long  distance  phone  calls  to  judges  and  other  authorities 
without  iHJrmlssion.  complaining  about  her  treatment. 

The  department  of  social  services,  holding  guardianship,  tried  to  get  the 
hospital  to  readmit  her  but  the  hospital  refused.  The  department  of  social 
.services  then  approached  the  juvenile  court  for  a  i>etitlon  alleging  delinquency 
for  being  uncontrolled  and  Imbltually  deporting  herself  In  a  manner  Injurious 
to  her.self  or  otliers.  Tlie  department  planned  to  place  her  in  the  girls'  training 
school  and  then  transfer  her  to  the  adult  women's  reformatory  where  she  would 
get  'Mhe  care  and  control  .slie  was  entitled  to." 

He  is  fourteen,  small  fru*  his  age  but  a  hand.some  child.  He  sits  In  the  "juvenile 
tank"  of  a  county  jail  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  out-of-state  authorities  as  a 
runaway.  Several  older  boys — one  charged  with  robbery  and  one  with  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  murder— are  In  the  cell  with  him.  Tiie  older  boys  attempt 
to  assault  him  sexually.  A  Kuard,  hearing  the  commotion,  calls  him  a  crybaby 
and  puts  him  In  the  hole  "for  his  own  protection." 

A  twelve-year-old  boy  runs  away  from  his  (oster  home  because  the  foster 
mother  beats  hlni  with  an  ironing  cord.  The  police  return  hlra  to  the  foster 
home.  He  runs  away  again.  This  time  he  is  held  in  a  jail  cell  until  his  probation 
olficer  conies  for  him,  handculYs  him  and  transports  him  to  the  detention  center. 
He  Is  subsequently  placed  in  a  group  home  where  older  buys  use  him  to  enter 
btilldlngs  for  burglary  because  he  Is  small  enough  to  fit  through  the  ventilation 
.shafts.  Suspectlnrt  that  he  has  hidden  some  of  the  loot  from  the  burglaries  for 
himself,  the  other  boys  burn  his  feet  by  putting  matches  between  his  toes  an0 
lighting  them,  and  carving  designs  on  his  chest,  abdomen  and  arms  with  knives. 
He  goes  back  to  detention  "for  his  own  protection."  He  wants  to  go  to  another 
foster  home  but  his  worker  Is  trying  to  find  another  group  home  for  him.  He 
has  been  told  that  If  he  doe.sn*t  accept  the  group  home  or  runs  aw*ay  he  will 
be  committed  to  the  training  school. 

Itetn 

A  seventeen  year-old  hoy  Is  having  frequent  arguments  with  his  foster  mother 
over  how  much  he  should  help  around  the  house.  His  caseworker  suggests  that 
he  voluntarily  si)end  a  fow  days  In  detention  *'to  think  things  over."  It  is  weeks 
before  he  sees  his  caseworker  again.  lie  .says  he  does  not  mind  the  detention 
center  program  but  feels  "like  an  animal"  when  he  Is  locked  up  at  night. 

She  Is  a  11  f teen-year-old  runaway.  She  tells  police  she  ran  away  because  her 
fatlier  was  raping  her.  She  has  been  debauched  In  every  conceivable  way  by 
both  her  parents  since  she  was  eight.  On  ocea.«lon,  at  her  father's  Insistence,  she 
Imd  procured  some  of  her  junior  high  girl  friends  for  him.  She  and  another  girl 
took  He  detector  tests  confirming  the  stories  In  all  substantial  details. 

She  is  angry  and  belligerent  with  adults.  She  is  placed  in  the  county  jail 
because  of  a  fear  that  she  will  run  away  again  before  the  court  hearing.  She 
screanis  and  screams,  "Why  do  1  have  to  go  to  jail?  Why  do  T  have  to  go  to 
jail?"  A  private  social  service  agency  recommends  that  she  be  committed  to  the 
state  training  school  becnni^e  she  is  *'or.t  of  control"  and  "m  eds  a  more  structured 
environment." 

Neither  fmrent  Is  prosecuted  and  the  parents  are  i)€rmltted  to  retain  custody 
of  the  other  children,  including  a  younger  sister  of  the  assaulted  girl. 

ttm 

A  flfteen*year-o1d  boy  accepts  "Informal  supervision"  because  the  probation 
officer  has  told  lilm  and  his  parents  that  if  he  does  not  a  petition  alleging 
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(lellnqucMicy  will  bv  iUvil  u;ul  ho  inl^^ht  be  committed  to  the  training  Bchool. 
He  is  not  told  that  isuch  Informal  8Ui)orvlslon  is  IUhkuI  unless  a  petition  has 
been  filed. 

One  of  the  rnles  of  his  probation  is  that  he  must  attend  school.  He  truants 
from  school  and  the  judge  sentences  hhn  to  two  days  in  the  county  jail  because 
he  doesn't  like  the  boy's  attitude.  The  boy  does  not  know  that  this  is  an  Illegal 
use  of  detention,  nor  does  he  know  that  two  days  Is  a  magic  number.  The  law 
requires  that  not  even  the  judge  may  order  detention  for  longer  than  forty- 
eight  hours  without  the  filing  of  a  petition. 

/few 

A  thirteen  year  old  girl  Is  placed  In  ovcr*nlght  shelter  for  running  away 
from  home.  At  the  detention  hearing  the  following  day  she  indicates  her 
parents  are  too  controlling  and  too  restrictive  In  their  rules.  She  is  returned 
iiomc  with  the  reeouimcndation  that  the  parents  refer  themselves  to  a  family 
eovmseling  agency. 

Several  weeks  later  she  Is  back  in  court  again  as  a  runaway.  The  parents 
have  not  followed  through  on  tlu»  recommendation  I'or  counseling.  The  same 
reeommendation  Is  again  made.  The  girl  follows  through.  'J'he  parents  do  not 
The  pattern  is  to  be  repeated  many  times  In  the  next  two  years,  The  girl 
aecepts  a  number  of  placements  In  foster  homes  and  in  *'a  short  term  resi- 
dential treatment  facility.*'  tShe  follows  the  agreement  she  has  made  with  her 
probathm  ofllcer.  She  goes  to  school,  she  follows  the  rules  laid  out  for  her.  .she 
accepts  counseling.  Her  parents  Insist  tlu  only  condition  under  which  they  will 
let  her  stay  is  that  she  do  exactly  what  they  want  her  to  do.  The  parents  inform 
the  court  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  see  that  the  girl  obeys  her  po rents. 

A  nmjor  crisis^  point  occurs  when  she  is  fifteen.  She  is  running  with  a  group 
of  boys  and  young  men  with  serious  delinquency  and  crindnal  records.  She  plans 
to  marry  a  penitentiary  inmate  as  soon  as  he  gets  out.  She  is  being  exploited. 
On  one  occasion  members  of  a  motorcycle  gang  abduct  her.  take  her  to  an 
isolated  area  and  gang  rape  her.  She  knows  her  abductors  but  is  afraid  she  will 
be  beaten  or  killed  if  she  complaln.s.  Though  she  is  on  the  run,  she  phones  her 
probation  officer  from  time  to  time. 

The  probation  officer  asks  her  to  come  in  for  a  hearing.  At  the  hearing,  as 
her  parents  tell  the  court  she  will  eitlier  have  to  return  home  and  obey  the 
rules  or  they  want  her  locked  up,  the  girl  explodes  with  anger.  She  is  sick 
of  the  Court  and  Its  *'me«sing  over  me."  She  will  not  cooiwrate  in  any  further 
placement.  She  will  run  away  from  wherever  she  is  put. 

points  out  that  she  has  had  to  do  all  the  conforming  and  all  the  ad- 
justing and  her  imrents  have  had  to  do  nothing.  She  mocks  her  worker*s  advice 
Home  time  before,  that  if  she  wanted  to  stay  in  the  home  of  her  parents  she 
was  going  to  have  to  demonstrate  more  resi)onslbility  and  maturity  than  her 
parents.  The  court  has  two  options  left:  jail  the  girl  and  then  commit  her  to 
thi*  training  school,  or  release  her  from  jurisdiction  to  do  what  she  wants. 
The  court  releases  lier  from  jurisdiction. 

The  cases  1  have  cited  are  iKjrsonally  known  to  me  either  through  my  work 
a.s  a  former  director  of  juvenile  court  services,  or  in  the  course  of  other  pro- 
fessional duties.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  exceptional  Instances  but  the  dally 
bread  ond  butter  of  the  juvenile  jastlce  system.  Neglect,  brutdlization  and 
crindnal  abus  of  children  liave  become  bureaucratlcally  legitimated,  nt  least 
internally.  The  violation  of  law  and  legal  procedure  are.  I  feel,  also  routine 
at  every  level  of  the  system  from  enforcement  to  disposition  in  nmny  jurisdic- 
tions. A  committee  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association  significantly  involved  in  the 
drtiftlng  of  the  1809  Illinois  Juvenile  Court  Act,  the  first  in  the  nation,  said  of  it : 
^rhe  fundamental  idea  of  the  [juvenile  court]  law  is  that  tlie  state  must 
step  in  and  exercise  gvuirdianshlp  over  a  child  found  under  such  adverse 
social  t.r  Individual  conditions  as  develop  crhue  ...  It  proposes  a  plan 
whereby  he  may  be  treated  not  as  a  crindnal,  or  legally  cliarged  with 
vr\uu\  but  as  a  ward  of  the  state,  to  receive  practically  the  care,  cttstody 
and  discipline  that  are  accorded  the  neglected  and  dependent  child,  and 
which,  as  the  Act  state.  "shoU  approximate  as  nearly  as  may  be  that  which 
should  be  given  by  its  parents."^ 
The  provision  tliat  care  "shall  approximate  as  nearly  as  may  be  that  which 
should  be  given  by  its  parents'*  apiiears  virtually  intact  or  In  clo.soly  para- 
phrased form  iti  just  about  every  juvenile  court  act  in  the  nation.  Just  how 
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far  juvenile  justice  practice  deviates  from  that  Is  glaringly  evident.  If  the 
spirit  of  that  mandate  were  to  be  taken  literally,  most  children's  institutions 
in  the  United  States— private  as  well  as  public— so  called  '*open*'  residential 
Institutions  as  well  as  ''closed"  detention  Institutions-— would  be  shut  down,  as 
would  probably  most  homes  and  many  facilities  fashionably  labeling  them- 
selves "group  lioni€d". 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  in  75  years  an  Intelligent  nation  blessed  with  an 
Incredible  capacity  for  technological  Innovation  and  development  of  its  re- 
sources could  have  made  so  little  progress  in  developing  that  concept  of 
''equivalent  care'*  unless  It  really  had  no  such  Intention. 

Anthony  M.  Fhitt  hypothesizes  that  those  most  responsible  for  promoting  the 
jtivenlle  court  movement,  whom  he  calls  the  **chlUl  savers"  had  a  different  end 
In  mind  : 

Althmigh  the  child-savers  were  responsible  for  some  minor  reforms  In 
jails  and  reformatories,  they  were  more  particularly  concerned  with 
extending  governmental  control  over  a  whole  range  of  youthful  activities 
that  had  previously  been  handled  on  an  Informal  basis.  The  main  aim  of 
the  chlld'Savers  was  to  invoke  sanctions  on  conduct  unbecoming  youth  and 
to  disqualify  youth  from  enjoying  adult  privileges.  As  Bennett  Berger  has 
connnented,  "Adolescents  are  not  made  by  nature  but  by  being  excluded 
from  respon.slble  participation  In  adult  affairs,  by  being  rewarded  for 
dependency!  and  penallssed  for  precocity.** 

The  ehlkl*.savers  were  prohibitionists,  In  a  general  sense,  who  believed 
that  social  progress  depended  on  efficient  law  enforcement,  strict  supervision 
of  children's  leisure  and  recreation  and  the  regulation  of  Illicit  pleasures. 
AVhat  seemingly  began  as  a  movement  to  hunuinlze  the  lives  of  adoles- 
cents soon  dovelo])ed  Into  a  program  of  moral  absolutism  through  which 
youth  was  to  be  barred  from  movies,  pornography  cigarettes,  alcohol,  and 
anything  that  mlgh  possibly  rob  them  of  their  Innocence."  ^ 
If  Piatt  Is  right,  our  resistance  to  Innovation  In  child  care  and  the  chaos  of 
the  juvenile  justice  system  are  more  easily  understandable.  Delinquency  can  be 
dethu'd  very  simply  as  any  resistance  to  adult  authority  by  persons  below  a 
statutorily  defined  age.  The  tradition  that  a  chlld*s  duty  above  all  else  was  to 
submit  to  adult  authority  goes  back  to  colonial  times  more  than  800  years  ago. 
Connecticut  law  In  1650  provided  that ; 

If  any  man  have  a  stubborne  and  rebellious  Sonne  of  sufficient  years 
and  understanding  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father  or  the 
voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  when  they  have  chastened  him  will  not 
barken  unto  him,  then  may  his  father  and  mother  lay  hold  on  him  and 
bring  him  to  the  Magistrates  assembled  In  Courte,  and  testifie  unto  them 
that  thelre  Sonne  Is  stubborne  and  rebellious  and  will  not  obey  theire 
voice  and  Chastisement,  but  lives  In  sundry  notorious  Crimes  such  a  sonne 
shall  bee  put  to  death. 

it  Is  also  ordered  by  this  courte  and  authority  thereof,  that  whatsoever 
Chllde  or  servant  within  these  Llbbertles,  shall  be  convicted  of  any  stub- 
borne or  rebelloius  carriage  against  their  parents  or  governors,  which  is  a 
forrunner  of  the  aformentioned  evllls  the  Governor  or  any  Magistrates 
have  llbberty  and  power  from  this  Courte  to  committ  such  i)erson  or 
persons  to  the  House  of  Correction  and  there  to  remahie  under  hard  labour 
and  severe  punishment  so  long  as  the  Courte  or  the  major  parte  of  the 
Magistrates  shall  judge  meete.' 
While  we  no  longer  permit  execution  of  rebellious  and  disobedient  children 
by  law,  some  children  In  Institutional  care,  whether  jails,  detention  centers  or 
training  schools  still  get  beaten  to  death  or  kill  themselves* 

The  juvenile  court  movement  rose  In  partnership  with  the  ideologies  of 
"treatment**  and  rehabilitation.**  The  cause  of  deliquency  was  seen  to  be 
fjnnio  social  or  psyrholnuical  fjickness*  deHriency  or  defect  within  the  child. 
lateivMitloii  by  the  court  and  removal  of  the  child  from  his  home  to  Institu- 
tional *'  htcemeut**  were  seen  as  a  form  of  social  surgery  performed  in  the 
child's  interest,  ^incc  whatever  was  done  was  to  **help"  the  child,  courts  should 
have  as  broad  a  latitude  as  pos.slble  to  work  with  him  and  treat  him.  Legal 
safegtiards  were  unnecessary  because  whatever  was  done  to  the  child  by  and 
throitgh  the  court  was  defined  as  treatment.  The  Iowa  Code — and  l^m  sure 
others  ns  well--i)rovldes  that  petitions  and  subsequent  court  documents  shall 

be  entitled*  **ln  the  Interest  of  — —  a  child,"  whether  the  court  commits 

the  child  to  jail,  training  school  whatever. 
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Addressing  himself  i)riiiuiril>  to  aUult  corrections,  but  in  a  way  that  )s 
equally  applicable  to  juvenile  corrections,  Robert  Martinson  attaclis  the  concei^t 
of  correctional  treatment  as  **a  rtatigerous  myth*'  and  provides  docuwentation 
for  his  assertion  in  four  New  Iteimblic  articles  published  in  April  and  May  of 
1072  which  I  would  like  to  have  admitted  into  the  record  as  supplements  to  my 
testimony. 

Ill  1967  Martinson  and  his  colleagues  searched  out  all  studies  of  correctional 
treatment  they  could  find  published  since  1045.  Two  hundred  thirty  one  studies 
and  285  findings  were  examined.  Martinson's  tentative  conclusion  was  that  **ou 
the  whole,  the  evidence  from  the  survey  indicated  that  the  present  array  of 
correctional  treatments  has  no  appreciable  effect — positive  or  negative — on  the 
rate  of  recidivism  of  convicted  offenders/** 

The  appropriateness  of  the  juvenile  court  for  dealing  with  cliildren  whose 
behavior  may  be  disturbing  or  offensive  to  those  in  authority  over  them,  even 
though  such  behavior  would  not  be  criminal  if  engaged  in  by  adults,  is  in- 
creasingly being  questioned*  The  assumption  that  resisting  adult  authority,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  a  syiiiptom  of  social  pathology  and  '*pre-delinquency''  is  also 
being  questioned. 

The  extent  of  non-criuiinal  "delinquency"  handled  by  courts  is  difficult  to 
measure,  as,  for  that  matter,  the  extent  of  behavior  handled  by  the  courts  which 
could  be  prosecuteable  as  criminal  offenses  if  committed  by  adults,  because  in 
many  courts  the  legal  label  applied  to  the  child  is  determined  not  by  the  child's 
behavior  but  by  what  the  court  wants  to  do  with  the  child.  A  child  committing 
an  auto  theft  or  burglary,  for  example,  amy  be  labeled  "delinquent**  if  the  court 
intends  to  commit  him  to  the  training  school,  but  "dependent*'  if  the  court 
decides  to  send  him  to  a  private  institution  which  has  a  policy  of  not  accepting 
children  legally  labeled  "delinquent.**  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  dealing 
witii  non-criminal  delinquents  places  very  heavy  burdens  on  the  energy  and  time 
of  the  court  and  its  staff. 

Increasing  uneasiness  with  lumping  the  runaway  or  disobedient  child  Into 
the  same  legal  category  as  the  child  who  commits  armed  robbery  or  murder 
ha&  resulted  in  the  invention  of  another  legal  label  for  the  non-criminal  de- 
linuuent— called  variously  CHINS,  MiNS,  PINS  or  JINS— children-ln-need^of- 
supervision,  minors  in-neod  of*supervision,  person-in-need-of-supervision,  juve* 
niles-in-need'Of-supervision.  But  a  recent  study  of  nineteen  major  cities  appears 
to  confirm  that  this  trend  toward  separating  criminal  delinquents  from  non- 
criminal delinquents  is  "a  hoax.** 

The  study  indicated  that  40%  to  50%  of  the  residents  of  juvenile  correctional 
institutions  antion-wide  "are  PINS  cases  and  these  are  mixed  indiscriminately 
with  delinquents  in  most  institutions.**  Further,  suggests  the  study,  "PINS  are 
more  likely  to  receive  harsher  dispositions  and  to  be  sent  to  correctional  institu- 
tions; thry  are  more  likely  to  be  detained  (54%)  than  serious  delinquents 
(31%)  and  twice  as  likely  to  be  held  for  more  than  thirty  days,  and  the  medi^^n 
length  of  institutional  stay  for  PINS  is  thirteen  months,  compared  with  nine 
months  for  serious  delinquents.**  The  same  study  suggests  that  probation  case- 
loads are  increasingly  burdened  by  children  non-crlminally  resisting  adult 
authority.'^ 

The  Senate  lie.arings  on  B.  3148  and  S.  821  massively  and  compellingly  docu- 
ment the  failure  of  our  traditional  Juvenile  justice  system  to  dea^  effeetivety 
with  serious  delinquency,  to  the  socially  and  emotionally  destructive  imi>act 
of  that  systeni  on  the  children  it  deals  with,  and  that  children  who  enter  the 
system,  ijartioularly  its  institutions,  come  out  of  tt  worse  than  they  went  in. 

tt  is  for  such  reasons  that  Lugar  and  Saltman  as.sert  in  the  Tasit*-  Force 
Report  mi  Jnvmite  Delinquency  attd  Youth  Crime  produced  for  the  President*s 
Commission  on  Law  l^lnforcenient  and  Administration  of  Justice  in  1067,  that 
.some  offenders  "would  be  far  better  off  if  they  were  not  apprehended  for  -^heir 
ilieKal  activity.  Too  timny  youth  deteriorate  in  our  care,  rather  than  receiving 
the  vital  treatment  they  re<iuire«  Since  many  anti-social  activities  are  unplanned 
outbursts  of  childhood  atid  adolescent  frustration,  uany  offenders  will  mature 
to  productive  adulthood  if  they  are  not  lebaled  as  delinqtient  and  stigniatissed 
by  correctional  processes.** 

Burns  and  Stern,  otlier  cotisultnnts  contributing  to  the  Task  Force  rci^ort 
ninke  the  parallel  observatioti  thnfc  "many  indivldtmis  who  engage  in  delinquent 
nrtivitie.s  do  not  continue  into  delinquent  or  criniinat  careers*  The  normal  and 
gradual  process  of  maturation  aiJpears  to  be  a  mijor  curative  factor  even  in 
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8eriou$  cases  of  Uelinquoncy*  Given  time  and  some  tolerance,  many  youngsters 
will  simply  abandon  their  participation  in  delinquent  activities  as  they  grow 
up*  join  th  army,  get  married  or  obtain  a  job,** 

W<>  havo  learned  the  hard  way  that  placing  all  the  blame  and  all  the  re- 
sponslbiU\v  for  change  on  the  individual  offender  is  never  going  to  work.  It 
is  not  going  to  work  on  the  juvenile  level  any  better  than  it  has  worked  on 
the  adult  level,  We  have  also  learned  that  physical  and  social  environment 
p\  )fv)nndly  effect  Individual  behavior.  We  are,  to  some  extent,  both  molders 
of  our  siiclety  and  creatures  of  it.  Attacking  criminal  behavior  by  children 
and  youth  is  ttoUif^  to  require  involvement  and  change  of  an  integrative  kind 
auioiig  uU  sciclul  Institutions  that  impinge  upon  the  developlni^  child  and  person — 
the  family,  the  schools,  the  law  and  politics— as  well  as  that  i^art  called  "correc- 
tions.** 

The  Tmk  Force  Rvport  on  Corrections,  prepared  for  the  President's  Couimissi</n 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  in  1U07,  asserts  that : 

**The  KCMieral  underlying  premise  for  the  new  directions  In  corrections  Is  that 
cTluie  and  delinquency  are  symptoms  of  failures  and  dlsorganl'/atlon  of  the  coui- 
uiunlty  as  well  as  of  individual  offenders— the  task  of  corrections  therefore  in- 
chides  hullding  or  rehullding  solid  ties  between  offender  and  community,  Integrat- 
insc  or  reintegrating  the  offender  into  community  life  ,  ,  .  this  requires  not  only 
efforts  directetl  toward  changing  the  Individual  offender  which  has  been  almost 
exclusive  focus  of  relialillltatlon  but  also  moblllzatiuu  and  change  of  the  com- 
ninnlty  and  Its  Institutions."  ^ 

ICftectlve  Implementation  of  such  a  premise  re<iulres  redefinition  of  the  role 
of  the  community,  with  all  Its  agencies  and  services,  and  how  they  shall  relate  to 
of)rrectlonal  Issues  and  problems  that  have  generally  been  rele^jated  to  one  or 
anitth(^r  f^f  the  el*-iMcnts  of  the  traditional  system  to  deal  with  as  best  they  could. 

I  fully  concur  In  the  findings  and  declaration  of  purpose  of  H,R,  0205.  T  have 
also  examined  S.  821  which  I  a.ssume  to  be  the  Semite  version  of  H,R,  0205.  I 
heartily  endorse  the  findings  and  declaration  of  purpose  of  S.  821, 

Hefore  conunenting  on  the  more  specific  content  of  H.H,  0205  or,  for  compara- 
tiv '  iiuriiose.  on  S.  S21  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  mildellnes  that  T  woidd  Uy  to 
follow  were  T  In  your  place— writing  laws  to  improve  the  juvenile  justice  system 
and  the  quality  of  life  for  children  generally. 

I.  Laws  protecting  children  should  be  written  In  a  spirit  of  advocacy  for  chll- 
<ircn.  One  of  my  students  In  a  .seminar  on  delinquency  and  social  institutions 
observed  In  a  paper  that  society  is  "composed  of  two  types  of  people,  those  that  run 
the  system  and  those  that  are  processed  through  It.  The  iwwerful  nuuilpulate  the 
powerle.ss.  Juveniles  are  among  the  most  abused.  An  Ideal  society  would  be  com- 
posed of  eitl55ens  who  would  treat  others  as  they  themselves  would  like  to  bf 
treated.**  ^  I  find  It  hard  to  Improve  on  that  statement. 

If  1  were  vrlting  this  legislation  I  hope  I  would  ask  myself  whether  the  law 
I  was  writing  would  protect  and  provide  the  kind  of  care  I  would  want  for 
my  own  deeply  loved  children,  Somow..ere  in  the  bill  I  would  probably  include 
a  t)rovlslon  for  training  and  paying  advocacy-oriented  lawyers  to  fight  for 
what  the  child  before  the  bench  wants  or  will  accept— not  for  what  i>arents, 
social  workers,  probatloti  officers  or  judges  want  or  as,sume  as  best  for  the  child. 

n,  This  guideline  might  be  lal)eled  "Wo  Hurting.**  In  all  cases  of  coercive 
interv^-ntbm  In  the  life  of  a  child  or  the  life  of  his  family,  particularly  where 
removal  of  the  child  from  his  home  Is  considered,  I  would  place  on  the  state 
or  agency  moving  for  Intervention  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  Intervention 
propos(Hl  is  better  than  wluit  the  child  already  has.  Were  such  a  burden  of 
proof  .seriously  applied,  far  few  children  would  be  removed  from  their  homes 
or  cntnmunltles,  and  services*  1  sus|)ect,  would  Improve  dramatically. 

ill,  Mv  third  guideline  would  have  to  do  with  affirming  the  right  of  the 
child  to  be  a  person  rather  than  a  chattel  of  his  parents  or  others  with  authority 
over  him.  Where  luisslble.  the  child  wottld  be  significantly  involved  in  decisions 
affecting  him.  He  would  not  be  comi>€lled  to  surrender  his  Internal  privacy,  his 
right  to  think  his  own  thoughts,  feel  the  way  he  wanted  to  feel,  as  a  condition 
of  maintaining  or  obtnluing  freedom  from  restraint,  whether  institutional  or 
under  community  suijervision. 

rv.  Wherever  possible,  consistent  with  the  chlld*s  physical  safety  or  the 
physical  safety  of  others,  the  child  would  not  be  forced,  either  directly  or 
insidiously*  to  accept  help.  If,  for  example,  he  were  referred  by  a  law  enforce- 
ment  agency  or  a  court  to  a  youth  services  bureau  and  the  bureau  accepted  the 
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referral,  the  child  would  ho  fi'vv  to  dLscontlmie  pnrtieiiHition  in  the  service 
without  fear  of  heing  referred  to  the  court  or  being  returned  to  the  court. 
1  have  a  fear  that  unless  such  safeguards  are  built  into  alternative  diversionary 
services,  the  services  may  become  merely  extensions  of  authority  over  tlie 
cliild  into  far  broader  areas  than  exist  now  without  any  significant  due 
l>rocess  protection. 

1  have  the  following  eoiunients  about  H.R.  6265  and  its  Senate  version 
S.  821: 

Section  103  (both  versions)  on  **dennltions/'  The  Senate  version  includes  a 
provided  it  was  in  ^the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  juvenile 
tion"  of  programs.  I  feel  that  without  such  participation,  programs  are  far  less 
likely  to  be  accepted  by  clientele  or  to  be  relevant  to  their  needs.  I  feel  furtJior 
that,  where  ix)ssible,  services  to  delinquents  as  well  as  non-delinquents  (truly 
voluntary,  of  course)  ought  to  be  developed  at  the  neighborhood  level  and  that 
rosldents  of  the  neighborhood,  particularly  in  low  status  and  minority  areas, 
sliould  be  trained  to  i^rovlUc  such  services,  preferably  on  a  paid  basis. 

Section  5082  of  S.  S21  provides  for  the  transfer  of  federal  jurisdiction  over 
offenders  to  state  courts  unless  the  attorney  general  certifies  the  state  court 
does  not  imve  or  refuses  jurisdiction,  or  does  not  have  adequate  seu'lces. 
Juveniles  sixteen  and  older  alleged  to  have  connnitted  certain  more  serious 
acts  are  subject  to  criminal  i)rosecution  in  United  States  District  Court  \ipon 
inoUou  to  transfer  of  the  attorney  general.  I  do  not  feel  persons  under  eighteen 
(twtht  to  be  prosecuted  as  adults  under  any  circustances. 

In  1981.  forty-three  years  ago.  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
adotited  a  similar  ixMvy  ''of  referring  all  federal  juvenile  offenders  to  their 
lumie  connuuiiities  if  such  counnunities  would  accept  the  responsibility  and 
if  they  had  facilities  to  do  so  properly.*'  This  poiicy  was  validated  by  Act  of 
Congress  in  1932.  which  provided  for  surrender  of  any  i>erson  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  arrested  for  a  federal  offense  be  transferred  to  state  courts 
provided  it  was  in  "the  best  interest  of  the  United  State.s  and  of  the  juvenile 
otlVnder  to  surrender  the  offender  to  the  authorities  of  such  state.*"' 

I  feel  that,  where  iiossible.  transfer  of  federal  offenders  to  state  courts  for 
adjudication  or  to  state  facilities  for  dlsi)osltion  will  avoid  costly  duplication 
of  services  and  facilities  and  penult  more  effective  provision  of  servkes  closer 
to  the  offender's  home.  I  question  whether  the  federal  government  should 
C(nitinue  btdlding  or  operating  institutions  or  providing  other  direct  services 
to  Juveniles  when  funds  for  such  facilities  and  services  c<ndd  be  diverted  to 
states  and  connnunlties  for  signlPrant  Iniprovcnient  of  state  and  local  ser\dces. 

II.H.  6265  omits  sections  5083.  5034,  5035,  5036,  5o37,  503S  and  5039  which 
deal  es.sentially  with  procedural  and  general  rights  of  alleged  juvenile  de- 
liiKpieuts  under  federal  Jurisdlctiou,  together  with  detention  standards,  speedy 
trials,  dispositional  iiearlngs  and  very  si)ecJfic  spelling  out  of  us  of  juvenile 
records.  VVhiie  H.R.  6265  also  expresses  significant  concern  for  the  rights  of 
juvenile,  greater  specificity  might  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  bllL 

I  very  strongly  favor  the  thrust  in  both  bills  for  development  of  alternatives 
to  Institutional  connnituient  by  rewarding  states  which  develop,  through  pro- 
bation subsidy,  oonununity  alternative  programs  to  Incarceration.  I  am  also 
immensely  pleased  at  the  provisions  that,  to  qualify  for  grants  under  the  act, 
states  mtist  i)rovlde  alternatives  to  detetitlon  for  children  who  have  allegedly 
committed  offens..^  that  would  not  be  criminal  if  committed  by  adults  and  with 
the  prohibition  against  confining  the  alleged  delinquents  in  Institutions  In  which 
adult  prisoners  are  held* 

There  oughts  |>erhaps.  to  he  some  provision  In  the  bill  that  would  discourage 
states  or  political  sub-units  from  building  new  juvenile  detention  facilities  until 
other  alternatives,  including  intensive  shelter  programs  have  been  maximally 
developed. 

With  respect  to  juvenile  courts.  I  would  recommend  that  the  committee 
consider  providing  special  inducement,  through  the  Act's  grant  formula,  for 
states  that  limit  the  jurLsdiction  of  their  juvenile  courts  in  delinquency  matters 
to  offenses  that  would  be  crimes  if  connnitted  by  adults.  What  may  happen 
otherwise  Is  ttiat  juvenile  court  caseloads  will  continue  to  rise,  and  more  and 
tnore  children  who  need  only  to  be  let  alone  will  be  su*ijected  to  "diversion" 
programs  or  "community  treatment." 

The  need  for  juvenile  court  Involvement  in  nott*orlmlnal  "delinquency"  would 
ttplietir  far  less  urgent  with  the  development  of  truly  voluntary  shelters  for 
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runaways  and  cliililriMi  in  sevore  conflict  with  puronts,  to  which  tlie  child  could 
go  and  remain  without  [m rental  consent,  and  confidential  counseling  services 
made  uvailal)le  to  the  child  without  parental  consent. 

I  find  the  emphasis  on  accountability  and  evaluation  in  both  versions  com- 
mendable, though  these  policies  will  of  course  have  to  be  worked  out  very 
carefully  at  the  administrative  level  to  assure  that  accountability  can  be 
enforced  and  that  evulimtion  really  evaluates. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  federal  government  can  he  most  effective  in  preventing 
and  controlling  delinquency  by  setting  standards,  building  a  data  base  to  define 
the  problem  and  measure  progress  in  .solving  it,  and  providing  technical 
assistance  of  a  planning  and  program  development  nature  to  the  states  and 
communities.  I  would  liopf*  thnt  in  carrying  out  the.se  tasks,  the  propo.sed 
National  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinriuency  Prevention  would  rely  heavily  on 
such  resources  as  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delimiuency  to  provide 
consultative  .services. 

I  think  this  bill,  properly  implemented,  provides  high  hope  for  significant 
improvement  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  .system  and  development  of  services  that 
will  truly  serve  childrv^n  and  the  best  interests  of  the  national  comnvunity. 
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The  Paraijos;  of  Prison  Reform — I :  The  '^Danqkrous  Mytu" 
(By  Robert  Martinson) 

Tlie  moment  iirisnns  were  e.stabllshed  they  were  found  wanting,  and  their 
history  is  the  stoi\v  of  uneeasinK  atteiui>ts  to  improve  tlieni,  apparently  to  no 
avail.  The  19th  jin i  20th  ceutuiy  movements  for  prison  reform  liave  been  as 
contradictory  a.s  ilie  prLson.  Today,  about  SO  percent  of  reported  crime  is 
committed  by  repeaters. 

When  one  asks  what  "prison  reform**  menus,  live  traditions  are  dlsceriiable: 
(1)  Prisons  are  for  punishing  oifemlers.  (1  will  refer  to  these  conseivntives 
as  the  *'hard*liners.*')  2)  Prisons  are  vicious  instruiuents  of  revenge  and  should 
be  abolished  immediately.  (1  label  this  iK)sitlnn  'MJopulist.**)  3)  Pri.sons  are 
necessary  to  defend  clviliiiation  hut  they  should  be  imi)roved  to  malce  them  less 
punitive  and  more  humane.  (This  Is  tlie  mainstream  tradition  of  the  lOth  and 
20tli  century  *'htuaanitarian  reform.**)  4)  Prisons  should  be  transforiiied  Into 
effective  instruments  for  the  rehabilitation  of  offeiidei?,  (This  is  "cori'ectlonal 
treatment.**)  5)  Priscms  iire  nm'.^.*<ary  to  some  stages  of  civiliJfiatlou  but  can 
be  replaced  by  ndlder  forms  of  eontvol  to  the  degree  permitted  by  democratic 
crime  prevention.  (The  ".social  plnnnin^:'*  view.  )| 

Modern  corrections  has  become  an  Aliee-in  Wonderiand  in  which  repre.senta- 
tlves  of  all  these  views  are  found,  intermixed  in  wondrous  combinations.  Recent 
event.s— Attica,  the  mnrdei'ous  conditions  in  the  prison  fai'ins  of  Arkansas,  tlie 
announcement  by  {lf)V(»i*m»r  Reaj^an  of  the  closing  of  San  Quentin  pri.son,  the 
l»roclamation  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  pr I. <;oners— indicate  ferment  and  growing 
crisis.  In  wliat  follows.  I  hojK*  to  document  tlie  distintegratlon  of  *'correetional 
treotment**  (number  4)  in  the  hope  of  laying  the  basis  for  "social  planning'* 
(number  5). 

us  u.se  the  1052  r>:i  worldwide  eyele  (»f  prLsiui  riots  as  a  convenient  bench* 
mark.  In  the  Wfike  of  tho.sc  distnrbnnees.  John  Hartlow  Martin,  a  crime  reporter 
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with  a  gift  for  plaln  talkluK.  wrnte  a  little  book,  Break  Doicn  the  WqUs,  in 
which  he  denouuoert  tlio  "iirofoHslonal  people**  for  having  devised  a  dangerous 
uiyth— -'Mnyth  because  it  is  not  true  that  prison  can  rehabilitate  [treat]  men, 
dangerous  because  their  pretense  that  It  can  leads  them  to  loose  dangerous 
men  ui)On  society.*'  He  contliuied:  ''Rehabilitation  [I  prefer  the  term  correctional 
treatment]  in  prison  today  Is  a  ple-in-the-sky  Idea.  .  .  .  [We]  appear  to  believe 
that  If  wo  provide  the  stalnless-steol  kitchen,  the  schools  and  shops  and  toilets, 
one  day  rehabilitation  will  descend  upon  the  inmate,  like  manna.  And  it  is  not 
only  wardens  and  penologists  who  believe  this;  It  Is  Inmates  as  well" 

iMr,  Martin  wrote  his  orlthpie  nt  a  watershed  in  American  penology.  He 
looked  back  upon  a  century  of  reform  supi>orted  by  uplift  societies,  trade  union 
locals,  ladles"  chibs.  probation  lobbies  and  imlltlcal  groups  ftom  Populist  to 
Socialist.  The  achlevenients  were  vJnlble  and  uninterrupted:  probatlott;  parole; 
the  juvenile  court:  prison  elassHleatlon  sy.stenis,  separate  facilities  for  Juveniles 
and  females;  abolition  of  the  whip,  the  ball-and-chain,  the  striped  clothes, 
breadand-water  (except  as  a  punlslnnent),  and  hard  labor;  the  dlagnoiStlc 
clinic;  a  .single  state  department  of  corrections;  and  civil  service  protections 
for  guards.  All  that  was  In  the  past. 

As  the  20th  century  grew  older,  new  professional  groups  in  probation,  parole, 
.social  welfare  and  psycluatry  (In  alliance  with  humanitarian  reformers)  began 
to  Introduce  into  prisons  the  chaplain,  the  teacher,  the  vocational  instructor, 
the  counsellor  the  psychiatrist  and  the  ncmpolltlcal  warden.  The  prison  turnkey 
became  professlonall'/ed  as  the  correctional  officer,  and  began  to  form  trade 
unions.  *'Ctisto(ly**  and  "treatment'*  jockeyed  for  power. 

Sometimes  treatment  stalf  became  unoflRcial  spokesmen  for  prison  rioters. 
They  successfully  convinced  Innmte  leaders  that  dlsttirbances  should  be 
moderate  and  limited  to  the  improvement  of  treatment  .services  or  the  in- 
auguration of  treatment  prograa^s.  At  this  iwlnt,  Mr.  Martin  introduced  the 
lnslde-doi)ester  realism  of  the  tough  crime  rer)orter.  Tt  was  Indicative  of  his 
hard-liner  vein  that  he  looked  over  the  disciplines  sttidylng  the  "causes  of 
crime** — biology,  sociology,  psychiatry— and  opted  for  the  most  reactionary 
fad  of  his  epoch,  the  blologlnil-psyohlatrlc  notion  of  the  "psychopathic  per 
sonallty  [which]  seems  to  lie  at  or  close  to  the  center  of  the  whole  problem  o* 
crltalnallty.'*  Mr.  Martin  believed  that  the  psychopath  dominated  Inmate  leader- 
ship and  helped  prodtice  the  riots  whose  history  he  had  written. 

•'The  prison  system  makes  no  sense.'*  he  concluded.  "Prisons  have  failed  as 
deterrents  to  crime  land!  as  rehabilitative  institutions.**  Well  then,  why  not 
reforaj  them?  "The  prison  cannot  be  reformed**  he  answered.  ...  It  must  be 
done  away  with.'*  Hut  how  could  an  Institution  found  so  felicitous  by  our 
forefathers  (and  copied  throttghout  the  world)  have  beconie  a  "monster  error 
[which]  has  nullified  every  good  work?**  How  cottld  an  institution— prison— 
set  up  to  protect  society  have  beconie  the  "enemy  of  society*'  w^hen  It  had  been 
so  Improved  for  a  centtiry'/  Would  further  improvement  make  It  worse? 

Mr,  Martin  was  adanmnt:  "'Hie  truth  is  that  a  rehabilitation  tcorreotlonal 
treatment]  'program*  In  today's  prison  Is  utter  nonsense.  Prison  is  a  place  to 
keep  people  locked  up.  It  never  can  be  more.**  This  "utter  nonsense**  was  to 
become  the  crowning  wisdom  of  "corrections**  In  the  decades  that  followed* 
The  '50s  atid  *00s  were  to  become  the  high  point  of  the  Age  of  Treatment.  The 
myth  of  correctional  treatment  was  co-opted  by  prison  officials  and  enshrined 
In' the  Mamml  of  Correctloiml  Standards. 

The  new  alliance  between  the  professional  people  and  the  prison  admlnistra^ 
tors  was  most  firmly  established  In  California  after  Worid  War  IL  In  1&48, 
Governor  Earl  Warren  began  reforms  which  changed  the  state*s  prison  system 
from  otie  of  the  most  backward  and  crisis-ridden  to  one  which  gradually  gained 
tlu»  reputation  thrcmghor^  the  world  as  a  model  of  correctional  practice.  The 
Warren  reforms  followe('  .»*o  decades  of  prison  scandals.  Relying  on  an  informed 
and  arotLsed  public  0|  lon.  the  governor  appointed  a  treatment^orlented  ad* 
tiilnlstrator,  Mr.  lllchard  McGee.  New  prisons  (minlnumi  and  medium  security) 
were  built.  Professionals  were  hlr*^d  to  nmn  the  diagnostic  clinics  and  probation 
and  parole  were  expanded.  Prison  record  jackets  bulged  with  new  Information 
al)ouf  the  Inmate.  Oentnillxed  control  was  combined  with  efficient  classlflcatlom 
Individtial  wardens  lo.st  Itidepeiidence  as  central  office  staff  monitored  operations, 
transferred  Itimates,  and  lobbied  directly  with  the  gnvernor  and  legislature. 

For  the  first  titne.  an  entire  prison  system  was  imrmeated  with  the  "dangerotts 
myth'*  of  correitions.  Orotip  counselling  was  Introduced  rn  mttsHi^,  evet)  In 
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fneilittoH  as  security'rldden  us  Hnn  Queiitiii  ami  Folsom.  Middle  manngomeiit 
was  trained  in  group  tn^atiuont  tecliuinues  and  custodial  rnniis  were  indoc- 
trinated with  the  new  iiersi)ective  which  came  to  be  caiied  the  '^correctional 
therepeutic  community/*  New  units  cailod  "Adjustment  Centers'*  were  built 
within  the  prisons,  based  on  the  principlo  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
combining  maximum  security  with  individual  treatment.  A  maximum  security 
uiedicai  facility  was  opened  as  Vucaville.  An  outstanding  research  dhlKion  was 
given  wide  powers  to  help  plan  experimental  progrania  and  evaluate  their 
effects. 

The  progress  of  acturial  research  made  it  possible  to  assign  every  California 
Inmate  a  "base  expectancy  score**  to  t)redict  his  likelihood  of  returning  to  crime. 
♦*Oood  risk**  Inmates  were  releas^l  early  from  confinement  and  the  savings, 
used  to  underwrite  the  ton-year  Special  IntensWe  Parole  Unit  studies.  Efficient 
classification  made  possible  rapid  transfer  of  innmtes  from  one  part  of  the^ 
far-flung  system  to  another  (called  ''bus  therapy**  by  the  insiders),  An  Army 
barracks  in  San  Luis  Obispo  was  turned  into  a  minimum-security  old  men*S; 
home.  Parole  ottt-patient  services  were  provided^  and  addicts  were  given  the 
newly  developed  Naliine  test  four  times  a  month  (with  one  surprise  visit)  by 
state^hired  doctors.  Finally— to  symbolize  the  coaiesceiice  of  correctional  ad* 
ntinist ration  and  scientific  method — a  newly  built  mcdium*security  prison 
(California  Men*s  Colony — East)  was  opened  to  innmtes  using  a  research 
design  randomly  assigning  newcomer.s  to  various  quads  of  the  prison. 

Ah  a  fiedgling  criminulogiHt,  I  once  questioned  an  older  guard  about  the 
structure  of  ids  institution.  •^Structure?**  he  said  ruefully,  ^'structure  is  a 
dirty  word  around  here.**  Prison  offlcials  get  nervous  when  groups  of  inmates 
corngegntiS  but  in  California  the  "largo  group'*  (about  50)  was  couunon.  It 
was  an  miforgettabic  exi>€rience  to  see  these  men  dressed  in  blue,  sitting  in 
a  large  circle  sipping  coffee  and  quietly  putting  one  of  their  number  on  the 
'1iot  seat.**  When  I  was  put  on  the  hot  seat  the  session  broke  up  with  whoops 
of  giee»  since  I  confes.sed  I  didn't  know  whether  group  treatment  reduced 
recidivism — a  favorite  topic. 

These  group  bull-sessions  did  break  down  Imrricrs.  There  were  few  vlots  and' 
tin  prison  scandals  in  California  during  these  years.  Inmate  disturbances  were* 
cimuneled  toward  passive  nud  nonviolent  forms  of  action — work  stoppages, 
peaceful  demonstrations,  concerted  mass  cell  lockups.  The  sessions— often  led 
by  crusty  old  maintenance  workers — were  sometimes  hilarious.  Inmates  would 
present  drama  tic  renditions  of  what  they  imagined  to  be  the  deep  Freudian 
causes  of  their  present  sad  state.  The  sophisticated  young  counsellors  caiied 
this  "shucking.**  They  agreed  that  thoy  were  involved  in  a  form  of  professional 
".shucking**  when  they  permitted  the  men  to  explain  things  in  this  sterotyped 
way.  One  t»rofessional  Justification  was  that  this  nmtual  shucking  could  produce 
a  more  verbal  offender  who»  hopefuiiy»  would  turn  to  less  violent  and  impulsive 
critnes  when  released. 

Group  sessions  were  called  "correctional  treatment**  and  were  taken  seriously 
by  anyone  who  wished  to  rise  in  the  ranks.  Middling  budget  requests  w*ere 
exi^ected  to  be  prefaced  l)y  justifications  linking  new  progratns  to  treatment 
theory.  It  is  difilcult  to  argue — in  the  face  of  all  thi.s— that  treattncnt  has  never 
been  gtveti  a  chance  to  work. 

Strupifle  for  Justice^  a  recent  report  prepared  for  the  American  Friends 
Service  Cotnniittee.  notes  a  number  of  gross  eUTects.  *'From  1059  to  1009  the 
median  time  served  I  in  Californial  has  risen  from  24  to  30  months,  the  longest 
in  the  country.**  tAlso]  "the  number  of  i>ersons  incarcerated  per  lOOiOOO  has 
continued  to  rise,  fnun  06  to  1944  to  145  in  lOOo.**  Should  we  listen  to  a  self* 
interested  argument  which  asserts  that  the  average  Callforiiia  offender  (in  n 
state  with  a  large  In-migration)  became  more  criminalistic  in  these  years  and 
that  without  treatment  the  length  of  stay  would  have  scored  even  higher? 

Prison  reformers  denounced  the  hrutaUty  of  the  prLson  regime  (which  wms 
true  enough,  but  they  saw  this  brutality  as  the  major  cause  of  persistence  in 
crime.  So  they  deliberately  reformed  the  prisons—only  to  produce  a  wor.^e . 
result*  Why?  The  distinguished  American  crltnlnologLst,  Edwin  Sutherlatut. 
taught  that  youuger  offenders  learn  tlie  ways  of  crime  through  "association** 
\x\{]\  orlniliml  patterns  combined  with  isolation  from  law^abklini?  patterti.*^.  On 
thl.^  view,  the  prison — no  matter  how  Inujroved—- can  still  be  regarded  ni^  a 
"crime  school.**  Recent  theories  have  done  little  to  deepen  this  insight,  ^tos^ 
theories  have  this  in  comnmn— they  look  for  the  "causes**  of  recidivism  In. 
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clMuiges  (8tigmati^ntion/'  for  example)  presuumbly  wroui;ht  in  the  offender 
througli  hi»  interuetion  with  oiltoial  UKeneios.  But  were  the  reformers  on  the 
wrong  truclc  all  the  fime?  Could  it  be  that  the  prison  reglnie  m  suoh  (brutality* 
food,  inmate  subculture,  etc.)  has  little  or  nothing  to  dn  with  tlie  causes  of 
rei)eated  criminality? 

Suppose  (in  the  absence  of  Ann  data)  that  recidivism  rates  over  tlie  last 
150  ycavs  were  not  affected  by  clmnges  in  tlie  prison  reginio,  that  instead  they 
simply  reflect  the  intvrruiition  of  normal  ocouDatiOuul  protfrcu*  Imagine  wimt 
damage  a  flve-year  prison  sentence  would  !mve  on  the  chances  for  employment 
of  a  20  year  old  apprentice  in  1800  as  compared  to  a  20  year  old  semi-skilled 
worker  today.  In  ISOO,  the  young  apprentice  could  go  on  to  a  productive  Ufe 
despite  his  disadvantage;  the  semi-skilled  worker  of  today  might  well  give  up 
the  struggle.  On  this  view  (which  is  frankly  siwculatlve),  the  early  prisons 
were  brutal  but  not  criminogenic.  The  released  offender  was  needed  In  an 
expanding  economy.  He  eonUl  take  up  a  new  life  and  did  not  leave  the  prison 
bereft  of  the  minimum  requirements — a  strong  backhand  a  pair  of  willing 
hands.  The  reformers  reduced  the  brutality  of  the  prison,  but  society  changed 
in  tho  meantime.  A  relatively  brief  prison  sojourn  today  may  be  more  crim- 
inogenic than  a  much  longer  and  more  brutal  sojourn  a  centnry  ago.  (If  the 
effect  Is  strong  enough,  one  would  predict  an  inverse  relationship  between 
recidivism  and  prison  reform). 

The  early  prisons  left  physical  and  mental  scars  but  did  not  Inhibit  the 
offender  from  productive  work,  marriage,  family.  Today,  prisons  produce 
invisible  but  ineffaceable  danmge  however  tenderly  they  treat  the  offender. 
To  **nmke  it**  in  the  1070s  requires  a  more  exacting  sequence  of  moves— higli 
.seliool  or  college,  marriage,  first  job,  bank  account,  next  job,  and  so  fortli. 
Let  us  say  that  interference  with  this  sequence  produces  ''life  cycle  (Uunage*** 
The  damage  Is  most  Intense  (perhaps  irreparable)  at  just  the  ages  when  crime 
|Ji?aks — from  15  to  25.  One  can  now  understand  how  the  reformers  could  see 
n  correlation  between  prison  and  further  criminality  and  could  come  to  the 
false  conclusion   that  t!ie  highly  visible  prison  regime  was  reai)onsible. 

But  the  prison  produces  its  paradoxical  result— more  recidivism  as  it  is 
enriched  and  improved— not  directly  through  anything  it  does  or  does  not  do 
to  the  offender,  but  simply  by  removing  liim  from  society. 

On  this  view,  society  has  outgrown  the  prison,  and  deprivation  of  liberty  has 
come  to  be  a  self-defeating  measure  in  a  modern  Industrial  economy.  Tlie  mvth 
of  treatment  is  '*dangerous''  insofar  as  treatment  systems— such  as  California's 
— which  are  based  on  the  indefinite  sentence,  end  up  removing  more  and  more 
offenders  from  society  for  longer  atid  longer  periods  of  tlme» 


Tills  PAa4Dox  OF  PttisoN  Reform— Hi  Can  CoBatiCTioKs  CoaHSCt? 
(By  Robert  Martinson) 

We  hear  it  said  that  if  correctional  treatment  of  prisoners  hasn't  worked  yet, 
that  is  because  it  hasn't  really  been  given  a  chance.  The  claim  begins  to  wear 
tliin,  since  treatment  1ms  been  the  ofllcial  ideology  of  corrections  for  over  half 
!i  century. 

Treatment  hasn't  worked-^accordlng  to  Its  apologists— because  it  Is  resisted 
by  backward  guards  (who  must  be  professionalikied),  Doubting  Thomases  (who 
will  suceuml)  to  evangelical  exhortation),  ordinary  citissens  (permeated  with 
racism  and  revenge),  archaic  judges  (unacquainted  with  psychiatry),  timid 
academics  (who  won't  abandon  tlieory  for  the  tiltty-gritty  work  of  reforming 
delinquents),  and  short-sighted  legislators  (Interested  la  taxes,  not  in  trans- 
fcjrtnitig  prisons  Into  hospitals). 

If  we  took  this  view  literally,  research  would  be  useless  and  evidence  of 
success  and  failure  irrelevant.  If  a  study  indicates  that  a  particular  treatment 
has  no  effect,  there*s  no  need  to  worry,  for  it  means  that  more  treatment  Is 
needed  or  more  intense  troatment.  But  what  If  all  available  forms  of  corrcollonnl 


40  diiyt;  ns  na  Itimatp  in  the  maximum  security  unit  of  tho  State  Penitentmry  at  Pare 
nmu  MlHHlHHlppi.  The  Supreme  Court  ultimately  overturned  tne  eonvletlon* 
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treattnont  liro  foutut  to  1)0  lUtHticoossful?  For  instance,  there's  a  good  deal  of 
eiitliuslasni  these  days  about  work  reU»ase  for  iunmtes.  Ramsey  Clark  finds  that 
•*  .  .  .  the  most  discouraging  thing  [about  It  Is  the]  timidity  of  the  program 
and  the  opposition  it  arouses/*  But  do  we  know  that  it  works?  My  colleagues 
and  I  who  have  been  exandnlug  the  literature  have  found  no  study  of  work 
rWonse  that  meets  minlnml  sclontltle  stiindards.  Successful  programs  to  divert 
ofTonders  from  prisons  are  needed^  and  I  am  anxious  to  look  at  the  research 
design  as  well  as  Mr.  Clark's  Interpretation  of  the  findings.  Mr.  Clark  asserts 
that  *'flve  percent  failed**  on  work  release.  This  is  heartening  since  .  .  .  before 
the  program  was  launched  50  iwrcent  were  failing  when  finally  released.**  One 
does  not  come  across  such  dramatic  successes  often.  But  then  Mr,  Clark  tells 
us  that  prisoners  tot  work  release  were  '^cautiously  selected/*  and  **  .  ♦ .  nearly 
every  prisoner  wanted  work  release.'*  If  one  '^cautiously  selects**  such  "good 
risks*'  theeir  rates  would  be  low  whatever  program  you  placed  them  on— work 
release*  standard  parole,  or  running  the  wheel  at  Las  Vegas.  Prisons  are  filled 
with  offenders  who  wi41  never  comndt  another  crime.  If  the  ''expected'*  rate 
of  recidivism  fov  the.se  men  was  in  fact  50  percent,  then  the  *'observed'*  rate 
of  5  percent  was  an  improvement  and  work  release  an  astounding  success.  But 

was  it?  .      ,  , 

Li>t  me  refer  to  one  more  study  mentioned  in  Crime  in  America  because  Mr. 
Chirk  seems  to  be  citing  evidence  from  studies  conducted  by  the  California 
Youth  Authority  under  the  direction  of  Marguerite  War  mi— the  Community 
Tnnitmont  Project.  Yomig  offenders  were  nindondy  designated  as  '*experi- 
mentals"  (those  who  receive  the  treatment)  and  "controls*'  (those  who  do  not). 
Hence,  conumrlsons  between  recidivism  rates  are  interpretable.  The  failure 
rates  cited  are  54  percent  for  "controls/'  and  only  30  i)ercent  for  "experimentals." 

Marguerite  Warren's  project  evaluated  community  supervision  in  lieu  of  in- 
carceration for  juvenile  offenders  (male  and  fenmle)  ready  for  their  first 
comndtment  to  an  Institution.  With  the  agreement  of  the  court,  experimental 
subjects,  graded  by  "maturity  level/'  were  assigned  to  small  caseloads  (12) 
and  given  the  type  of  sui)ervlslon  .deemed  best  fcr  the  type  of  offender.  The 
lowest  maturity  level  delinquents  (12)  were  given  supportive  help,  the  middle 
group  (18)  secure  control,  and  the  most  mature  group  (14)  "insight"  suiH?r- 
vision.  "Controls*'  were  Incarcerated  and  then  released  on  standard  youth  parole 
(about  60  to  70  In  a  caseload).  What  were  the  resttlts? 

Matching  maturity  level  with  tyi>e  of  supervision  produced  no  significant 
difference  In  success  rates.  However,  a  significant  difference  In  failure  rates 
resulted  for  all  but  one  of  the  maturity  subgroups,  the  group  called  "Cultural 
Identlllers,'*  which  had  a  significantly  hiffher  failure  rate  than  its  controls; 
to  be  blunt  the  treatment  harmed  them. 

Why  did  "success"  rates  (measured  by  honorable  discharges)  and  "failure** 
rates  (by  re^conflnement)  not  mirror  one  another?  This  pU22le  took  months 
to  unraveh  My  colleagues  and  I  concluded  that  the  experimental  agents  (who 
received  special  training)  toterated  more  mifthohavior  than  the  control  agents. 
In  short,  treatment  may  change  the  behavior  of  the  affent  rather  than  the 
behavior  of  the  offanler.  Finally,  however,  oxberimental  offenders  comndtted 
a  larger  nuniber  of  offen.ses  of  all  sorts  than  did  controls  and  a  larger  number 
of  more  severe  offenses. 

Was  the  program  a  failure  or  a  success?  . 

Kxperlmentals  committed  more  offenses  but  were  kept  out  of  prison; 
Controls  committed  fewer  offenses  under  supervision  of  the  regular  agents  but 
were  returned  to  prison  more  often.  How  do  you  make  a  cost  benefit  analysis 
of  that?  What  costs  should  be  Included?  The  experimental  program  had  high 
costs  for  training  these  s|»eclal  agents  and  so  forth.  The  control  program 
ln(»I tided  the  higher  costs  of  Incarceration  (about  10  dimes  the  cost  of  supervision 
In  the  community).  But  exiKjrimentals  comndtted  more  offenses  and  these 
offenses  itivolved  victims.  The  property  stolen  ^rom  the  victims  might  be 
Included,  but  how  Is  one  rationally  to  Itidude  the  cost  of  a  violent  offense  or  a 
rune? 

Mr,  Clark  savs:  "We  have  demonstrated  that  recidivism— the  repetition  of 
crhne  by  Itidlvlduals— rati  bo  out  In  half.**  He  has  demonstrated  only  a  cavalier 
attitude  toward  scientific  research.  Many  hopes  hang  on  the  results  of  the 
xMartfuerlte  Warren  studies,  but  they  are  difficult  to  Interpret.  To  Illustrate, 
one  sttidv  In  the  Northern  Calif(u*nla  r(»deral  Probation  district  rnndontly 
a^.Mlgtied  probationers  to  three  types  of  supervision— IS-man  caseloads,  standard 
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u0.nmn  caseloiids,  and  "inlnlnmr*  (no  snpoi'Vision).  Tlie  study  (Joseph  Lolunan, 
1007)  rei>orted  no  sUjniftomit  <litfemiov8  in  the  now  offense  rates  for  these 
throe  types  of  supervision.  However,  the  15-ninn  caseloads  were  associated 
with  n  hioher  mte  of  ^'technical**  violation  (that  is.  return  to  prison  by  action 
of  the  agent)  tlian  the  otlier  two  levels  of  supervision. 

The  Implications  are  inuueuse.  **Xo  supervision"  ap|)€ars  to  do  as  well  as 
standard  probation  supervision  in  50-nian  caseloads,  and  more  treatment  (snnill 
caseloads)  resulted  in  more  probationers  being  sent  to  prison  by  theier  agents. 
Why?  The  reader  will  never  know  tmtil  this  type  of  inquiry  is  guided  by  a 
theory  of  probation  supervision.  Instead  of  a  theory  (open  to  testing',  we  have 
the  myth  which  asserts  that  probation  officers  **troat**  probationers  and  that 
smaller  caseloads  must  mean  more  ^  treatment*' 

If  we  are  to  Break  Down  the  Walls,  as  writer  John  Bartlow  Martin  advised, 
we  must  provide  alternatives  to  incanceration  for  large  numbers  of  offenders. 
Jr  snmll  caseloads  (Intense  supervision)  damage  the  probationer,  or  standard 
probation  supervision  is  fruitless,  why  waste  the  time  and  energies  of  trained 
probation  personnel?  The  caseload  concept  (borrowed  from  social  welfare)  has 
somehow  become  the  basis  of  an  organization  designed  to  control  otiminat 
behavior  Is  "help"  given  to  an  offender  by  professionals  who  have  the  duty 
to  return  him  to  prison  self-oontradietory?  Why  has  another  study  indicated 
that  a  factor  called  "adequacy"  of  sui^ervision  is  more  important  than  caseload 
si5<e  in  determining  recidivism  rates?  Could  a  properly  organized  probation  and 
parole  system  combine  genuine  help  and  nondamaglng  deterrence  or  should 
these  f mictions  be  completely  sei)a rated? 

The  ainn  of  research  Is  knowledge  not  justification.  Without  more  and  better 
research,  we  will  permit  arrogant  assertion  to  rule  us.  To  bring  scattered 
research  together  my  colleagues  and  I  initiated  a  search  in  1967  for  all  studies 
of  correction  treatment  published  since  1048.  The  search  took  six  months  and 
resulted  In  231  accepted  studies  which  generated  28&  llndings.  The  resulting 
volume:— r/te  Treatment  Evutuathn  Survey-^wWl  not  make  easy  bedtime 
reading  but  it  presents  the  most  reliably  current  evidence.  The  800-page  volume 
was  completed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Crime  Control  Planning 
State  of  New  York,  and  if  all  goes  well,  it  will  be  published  later  this  year, 
five  years  after  it  was  initiated. 

The  conclusions  will  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  engaged  in  correctional 
research,  or  to  many  practitioners  who  have  long  suspected  that  it  is  difficult 
to  treat  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  be  treated.  The  Office  of  Crime  Control 
Planning  (now  the  Division  of  Criminal  Justice)  was  farsighted  in  underwriting 
scientlilc  inquiry  with  no  instant  guarantee  of  pay-off.  I  absolve  them  and  my 
coworkers  tvom  responsibility  for  the  interpretation  I  place  on  these  findings. 
Oil  the  whole,  the  evidence  from  the  survey  indicated  that  the  present  array 
of  correctional  treatments  has  no  appreciable  effect— positive  or  negative--on 
the  rate  of  recidivism  of  convicted  offenders. 

The  present  list  of  treatments  is  not  lengthy.  For  example.  Americans  believe 
strongly  in  the  value  of  education,  so  no  self*respecting  prison  can  be  without 
formal  classroom  instruction.  Or  since  many  Americans  find  salvation  In 
therapy  groups  why  not  try  them  on  inmates?  The  list  includes  small  caseloads 
in  probation  or  parole  which  have  no  effect  (with  the  interesting  e3tcet)tion  of 
youthful  offenders  given  "intensive"  probation  supervision).  Group  counselling 
or  therapy  has  no  effect,  although  "group"  supervision  reduces  costs.  Psychiatric 
treatment  my  actually  be  "harmful"  if  it  is  given  to  younger  "no-amenable** 
offenders.  Formal  education  increases  reading  and  writing  skills  but  those  who 
benefit  go  on  to  recidivate  at  the  same  rate.  (Early  release  (90  days)  does  not 
increase  recidivism  for  adult  offenders  and  may  decrease  rates  slightly  for 
young  jieople.  Early  release  also  saves  money.]  The  highly  touted  halfway 
housefi  actually  inoteamt  recidivism  slightly,  probably  because  offenders  per- 
ceived theier  stay  a  mn  additional  period  of  deprivation  of  liberty,  but  there 
are  only  a  handful  of  studies  on  this.  The  picture  Is  little  different  for  cosmetic 
.surgery  for  facial  defects  (hy  itself),  si)ecialis5ed  caseloads  for  addicts  or 
chronic  drunks*  Job  training  (a  little  hope)*  prison  vocational  training,  and  for 
prnji^rams  resemhltng  these  in  the  hitmsltif  of  the  treatment. 

How  can  all  this  determined  effort  come  to  tiaught?  Recently  critics  have 
suggested  that  the  "individual  treatment  model"  is  faulty  since  it  grants  "broad 
difteretionary  powers"  so  that  treatment  agents  may  attend  to  "each  offender's 
unique  needs/'  But  surely  a  humane  society  would  do  Just  this!  In  fact,  there 
n.-i-s2l— r4  14 
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is  little  evidence  in  thvHe  studies  of  truly  "individualized"  help.  And  in  all 
cases,  treatment  Is  forced  and  Itivolves  some  degree  of  deprivation  of  liberty 
and  therefore  the  strong  probability  of  Interference  with  what  I  have  called 
•♦life  cycle  progress/*  To  jettison  real  help  for  those  who  are  faltering  on  the 
path  Is  a  coimsel  of  despair.  The  "dangerous  myth**  permits  professional  experts 
to  one-sidedly  impose  un-asked-for  help»  and  to  use  "broad  discretionary  powers 
to  continue  the  process  when  the  **help**  does  not  help. 

Taking  a  foreshortened  view,  these  critics  fall  to  see  the  central  paradox— 
deprivation  of  liberty  is  inorcaaingly  damaging  in  a  sodeiy  which  faiU  to 
provide  demooratic  opportunity,  and  yet  danand  sMUful  and  uncovered  effort 
from  its  citizens.  In  the  long  run,  we  must  replace  coerced  treatment  with  real 

^^i^chose  to  crltlze  Ramsey  Clark  as  a  leading  spokesman  for  treatment  al- 
though I  share  nmny  of  his  views  on  other  matters.  But  the  myth  of  treatment 
is  no  longer  consistent  with  these  liberal  views  or  with  the  "passion  for  justice 
which  Mr.  Clark  bravely  upholds  against  the  hard-liners  who  now  appear  to 

^^If  corr^tlons  does  not  correct,  we  shouid  stop  assuring  Inmates  that  It  doea 
or  soon  will. 


The  paradox  of  Prison  Reform— III :  The  Meaning  of  Attica 
(By  Robert  Martinson) 

The  dungeons  of  American  penology  were  bulit  mostly  in  the  19th  century 
and  have  always  been  vulnerable  to  convict  disturbances.  The  state  with  the 
most  fearsome  ''pen"  hoped  to  deter  crime  Into  Its  nelghl)ora*  streets  and  fields. 
From  this  amiable  comt)€tltion  there  resulted  a  "big  house"  in  each  state,  fed 
by  county  Jails  and  city  lock  ups.  .  ^ 

Probation  and  parole,  now  standard,  began  as  privileges  given  to  the  "Square 
John*'  type  of  offender.  Parole  authorities  Increasingly  used  parole  as  a  "testing 
ground.'*  releasing  more  offenders  than  eould  succeed,  with  the  expectation 
that  agents  would  return  to  prison  those  who  began  to  mesa  up.  The  proportion 
under  community  supervision  Increased  (to  the  dismay  of  Mr.  Hoover  of  the 
FBI),  filling  the  prisons  with  the  most  hardened  cons  and  only  a  small  leaven 
of  stable  offenders.  Once  completed,  this  system  (less  than  100  years  old!) 
has  undergone  almost  no  change.  ^  *    *      ^  i 

Our  early  prisons  were  unashamedly  brutal  and  the  frontier  beckoned  Inmates 
who  could  escaiw.  In  prebureaucratlc  America,  escape  meant  something:  one 
could  change  his  name,  start  a  new  life,  no  questions  asked.  Every  prison 
disturbance  implied  mass  escape,  and  convict  unrest  was  met  with  deadly  fury. 
Today,  mass  escape  has  disappeared  and  practically  all  Individual  escapes  are 
walk-awavs  by  mlnUnum  security  Inmates,  similar  to  parole  absconding.  Hope- 
lessness plus  Ingenuity  may  still  provoke  an  attempt  to  *-hlt  the  wall  or  dig 
a  tuimel  or  hide  In  a  garbage  trucks  but  lt*s  rare. 

Once  escape  was  cut  off,  inmate  disturbances  turned  Inward.  The  prison  riot 
was  a  struggle  for  reform  of  prison  rules  and  conditions  or  a  struggle  for  power 
within  the  inmate  body  for  the  meager  privileges  available,  irue.  the  riot 
usually  SDent  Itself  In  a  short  thne  and  dls.solved  Into  anarchy  as  Inmates  settled 
old  grudges  or  refused  to  nfll  hi  behind  any  leadership.  Inmate  riot  was  often 
nlcelv  calculated  to  provoke  interference  by  the  humanitarian  reformers.  Some- 
times it  led  to  changes  In  paroling  practices,  better  food,  less  punishment  for 
breaking  prison  rules  or  fewer  rules.         *      .       «  .  ^  „ 

During  the  twenties  and  thirties,  manv  American  pnsons  were  run  by  a 
corrupt  Inmate  leadership  who  nmlntalned  order  (for  a  price)  while  preaching 
the  "inmate  code."  Treatment  was  believed  to  be  aimed  at  intttltig  a  stop  to  this, 
ami  ts  atiempts  to  do  so  were  parthilly  responsible  for  the  riots  of  19o2^o3. 
l^tl  c  larger  state  systems,  "bus  therapy"  aided  adtnlnlstrators  In  beheading 
inel l  etit  revolts.  Group  counseling  was  sold  to  the  oldschool  wardens^alo  g 
wltl  the  now  title  of  superlntetulent--tts  one  means  tualntalnlng  order.  The 
fearful  reaction  of  guanis  to  the  -large  group"  diminished  as  they  learned  that 
S  groups  were  useful  Iti  draining  energies  Into  verbal  attack.  In  the  San 

Note-Hobert  Martltison  in  co^nuthot  of  TU  m^tiveam  of  Cotnotioml  Tttatmcni.. 
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Quentln  Adjustment  Center  in  1007.  thernpy  groups  led  by  young  counselors 
were  used  as  a  privilege  to  relieve  monotony.  The  inmates  (toilt  out  unbelievable 
personal  abuse,  but  I  was  told  by  the  counselors  that  this  was  part  of  the  joJ> 
of  ♦•treating"  these  ^'problem  cases/* 

The  **dangerous  myth*'  of  treatment  is  now  disintegratling.  But  the  pollcv 
which  this  myth  protects— the  policy  of  the  indeterminate  sentence— has  been 
Buccessfully  embodied  in  law,  in  the  power  of  paroling  authorities,  in  treatment 
specialties,  in  public  opinion.  The  spokesmen  for  treatment  favor  the  ea?tenaion 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  Most  hard-liners  long  ago  accepted  the  idea, 
only  adding  mandatory  minimum  sentences  in  case  paroling  authorities  became 
too  lenient. 

Until  recently,  the  only  motivation  among  inmates  worth  talkir'?  about  was 
the  desire  to  get  out.  They  saw  parole  as  a  privilege,  but  they  had  to  convince 
the  harassed  paroling  authority  to  make  the  visible  and  politically  .sensitive 
decision  to  let  them  out.  This  miturally  led  to  second-gtiessLng  "the  board'*  In 
California,  one  formula— believed  to  be  fool-proof  by  Its  iiunutes  adlu*rents— 
prescribed  a  short  period  of  nitense  -^messing  up**  on  first  entering  prison 
followed  by  a  mixture  of  one-half  groui)  therapy  and  one-half  vocational  traiiUnir 
with  a  gradHal  reduction  in  prison  misbehavior  and  a  few  carefully  written 
letters  to  close  kin. 

Inmates  have  always  detested  the  Indeterminate  sentence  and  have  preferred 
fixed  sentences  and  -good  time**  laws.  But  indeterminacy  has  a  different  meaning 
to  the  confined  when  real  opportunities  beckon  than  when  parole  api>ears  to 
be  a  trap.  (The  main  source  of  convict  information  about  paroel  is  from  those 
who  have  been  returned  to  prison  after  falling,  as  Jerome  Skolnick  has  pointed 
out.)  If  e.sca|)€  l«  useless  (where  do  you  goV  what  do  yon  doV),  and  parole  is  a 
'•testing  ground.**  offenders  can  come  to  see  all  of  society  as  a  web  of  In- 
determinacy. (-They  will  never  get  off  your  ass.**) 

The  sentence,  say.  is  one  year  to  life.  After  years  of  confinement  the  parole 
authority  fixes  a  date  for  release  and  a  term  of  parole  that  can  be  extended 
up  to  the  last  moment  on  parole.  The  parolee  commits  an  offense  against  the 
parole  rules  and  is  returned  for  technical  violation  •'to  finish  term.**  The 
paroling  authority,  after  a  few  more  years,  resets  a  release  date  and  a  new 
term  on  parole.  The  inmate  messes-up  in  prison  just  prior  to  release,  perhaps 
i  1  ^"^.^^  a  new  failure.  He  is  remanded  to  the  adjustment  center  for  an 
indefinite  period.  After  several  week.s,  he  threatens  the  life  of  a  correctional 
officer  and  Is  bused  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Adjustment  Center  at  Folsom  as  a 
problem  case.^  (We  are  talking  about  California  where  Indeterminacy  Is  the 
rule.)  His  mind  nmy  now  begin  to  snap  so  he  Is  moved  to  the  second  and  tlien 
to  the  first  floor.  He  babbles  and  annoys  the  guards  and  inmates  with  his 
Incessant  deiJiands.  They  remove  his  clothes,  glasses  and  belongings  and  place 
him  in  a  "strip**  cell  at  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  where  the  Iron  doors  shut 
him  off  in  darkness  and  quiet. 

u  ^^^^,,^et^^ral  courts  have  tried  to  set  minimum  physical  conditions  for  these 
Quiet  cells.  If  the  Inmate  smears  the  walls  with  excrement,  this  must  be 
washed  off ;  he  nmst  be  observed  by  the  guard  every  so  often.  And  so  forth. 
Courts  cannot  administer  prisons.  They  can  arrange  for  lawyers  to  be  present 
at  parole  hearings,  but  how  can  thoy  subject  a  declslon-tnaking  process  based 
on  the  myth  of  correctlotis  to  judicial  scrutiny?  The  essence  of  the  treatment 
position  is  that  It  requires  e(Bi>^tt  }u(l(/pptent  to  make  treatment  decisions. 
Evidence  that  the  inmate  should  l)e  released  from  the  adjustment  center  comes 
to  the  deei.si(m-m«kor  through  a  variety  of  sources,  including  the  correctional 
officers  who  are  shut  up  dally  with  him  and  must  listen  to  his  babbling  and  his 
abu.se»  and  mu.st  clean  the  excrement  from  his  walls,  put  out  the  fires  he  sets  or 
replace  the  toilets  he  smashes. 

The  California  adjustment  centers  are  the  best  example  of  a  fal.*je  position 
run  riot,  inside  every  prison  is  a  uidt  to  hold  those  who  •'cannot  taanage  the 
freedom  of  tne  yard.'*  But  the  old  maximutn  security  unit  was  for  punishment 
(say*  16  day.s)  while  the  adjn.stment  center  uses  the  indeterminate  sentetice.  In 
California  this  wji.s  the  brainchild  of  J3r.  Norman  Fenton,  a  mild-mannered* 
kindly  nmn  who  hated  the  '•hole  and  hoped  to  combine  maximittn  security 
conflnemeat  with  individunl  treahnent.  I  found  Innmtes  who  had  s|)ent  almost 
four  yviWH  ill  these  "mn\--iiuix*'  units.  The  new  brood  of  militant  black  (M)nvlct 
has  made  these  place.M  known  throiJKhout  tlie  world.  An  '•end  of  the  line"  prison. 
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like  Attica,  plays  the  role  of  adjustment  center  for  a  large  system  of  prisons. 

Attica  reflected  a  growing  disgust  with  what  the  Inmates  regard  as  the  hypo- 
critical faUery  of  treatment.  The  Inmate  body  has  long  listened  to  convict 
li'aders  wha  denounced  treatment  as  a  grand  racket  set  up  to  employ  profes- 
sionals J  now  they  listen  to  the  views  of  new-left  writers  who  assure  them  that 
they  are  all  **polltlcal  prisoners/'  Perhaps  they  also  notice  that  treatment  spokes- 
men (liMioiince  "punishment/*  but  advocate  life  on  the  Installment  plan,  a  terror 
described  by  Franz  Kafka. 

As  the  myth  of  treatment  has  been  co-opted  by  correctional  officials.  It  has 
ceased  to  grip  anybody.  Those  closest  to  the  offender— the  correctional  officers 
—tend  to  view  It  as  a  form  of  ^  brainwashing."  It  could  be  argued  (and  was) 
that  If  treatment  didn't  rehabilitate,  at  least  It  kept  the  lid  on.  And  It  did  keep 
the  lid  on  for  almost  two  decades.  Attica  Is  a  warning  that  It  no  longer  can 

do  HO. 

The  expressive  mutiny  (as  I  think  It  might  be  called)  is  a  new  form  of  col- 
lective disturbance,  not  meerely  a  temporary  reflection  of  new-left  influence 
among  a  group  of  politicized  black  convicts.  It  communicates  the  Inmate's  plight 
to  the  public  so  far  as  he  understands  it.  The  prison  is  used  as  an  arena  in 
which  to  stage  dramatic  renditions  of  Inhumanity  and  rebellious  gestures  of  in- 
choate despair  and  apocalypse. 

Posh  white  radicals  have  romanticized  this  revolt  of  the  criminal  underclass 
and  some  have  mounted  activity  to  provoke  "more  and  better  Atticas,*'  a  posi- 
tion that  even  ex-Inmate  groups  like  the  National  Prisoners  Alliance  seem  to 
be  turning  away  from.  This  position  fl^nds  no  support  among  practitioners  and 
active  hostility  among  guards  and  their  unions*  Support  for  Attica-style  revolts 
—as  opix>sed  to  sympathy  for  the  rank  and  file  Inmates— Is  found  among  groups 
not  previously  connected  to  prison  reform  and  with  no  stake  in  corrections. 
This  group  Includes  lioverty  lawyers,  radical  intellectuals,  uppcr-mlddle-class 
legal  professionals,  reporters,  mass  media  specialists,  and  politicians  dependent 
upon  the  Inner-clty  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  vote.  It  also  includes  members  of 
revolutionary  sects,  academic  guerrillas  and  a  few  students. 

The  activist  group  adopts  the  role  of  "advocate" ;  the  legalistic  end,  repre- 
sented by  the  newly  iJOlltlclzed  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  takes  out  full- 
pags  ads  and  mounts  campaigns  for  convict  civil  liberties  and  rights.  This  move- 
ment Incorrectly  Interprets  convict  Insurrection  as  a  response  to  "racism**  and 
**brutallty.**  It  displays  contempt  for  reformers  who  temper  sympathy  for  of- 
fenders with  sympathy  for  their  lower-mlddle-class  and  blue-collar  victims. 

This  movement  has  no  solution  but  It  may  be  temporarily  successful  In  creat- 
ing an  unstable  working  alliance  between  some  intellectuals  and  some  convict 
leaderships— an  Incipient  Gamorru  that  might  prove  useful  In  controlling  and 
exploiting  ghetto  areas  If  such  groups  as  NEGRO  need  a  little  muscle  and  If 
America  should  move  further  In  a  reactionary  direction.  Mr.  William  Kuntsler 
Is  the  spokesman  for  the  new  alliance  between  the  criminal  underclass  and  the 
new-left  currents.  He  has  a  flair  for  popular  demogogy.  He  has  attempted  to 
forward  the  Image  of  Attica  as  an  "Alamo,**  and  the  inmate  Insurrection  as 
an  "Athenian  democracy.**  When  the  Inmate  "revolutionaries**  compare  this 
heady  talk  to  the  hollow  promises  of  correctional  treatment  one  can  predict  the 
result :  disaster.  We  will  turn  away  from  this  alliance  of  push  radicalism  and 
convict  revolt— or  be  swept  aside  by  the  hardliners.  For  millions  of  Americans 
see  crime  not  simply  as  a  "code  word**  for  racism  or  riots  or  student  hijlnks. 
This  is  the  third  of  four  artiotes. 


The  Paoadox  op  Prison  RfcFottM— IV :  PtANKiKO  m  Public  SArfitt 
(By  Robert  Martinson) 

Treatment  for  offenders  (and  crime)  has  dominated  our  policy  for  a  hundred 
years.  It  arose  from  a  democratic  impulse— the  lowly  convict  could  be  redeemed. 
For  a  time*  the  Institutions  that  embodied  this  Impulse  were  subject  to  reform, 
but  jxrndually  they  dropped  out  of  the  orbit  of  popular  concern.  And  while  treat* 
nient  or  corrections  lagged*  an  agrarian  nation  was  becoming  a  highly  indus- 
trlnllml  state,  and  after  World  War  11.  a  world  power. 

Today,  corrections  Is  a  self-contained  buu*auoracy  subject  to  declining  vision. 
Innuite  revolt,  and  popular  dLseontent.  As  the  Incidence  of  crime  has  Increased 
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niul  thf  imti'iitlal  vh'tliu  crlino  hns  Imcoino  nioro  restive,  n  wklespread  **ft»ftr 
of  cHmo*'  has  surfaml.  It  Ims  hvvu  uxploitoci  by  politicians  who  offer  little  but 
tleuunulatlouji  and  Is  jmrtlally  Intertwined  witii  racial  tensions.  The  fear,  how- 
ever, i«  genuine.  OflVndcrs— dlsclpUued  by  the  veginie  of  the  ludeterndnate  sen- 
tence and  taunted  by  promises  of  rehubilltatlon—hav  brought  their  suffering 
into  the  open,  not  only  lo  lie  cruelly  used. 

No  solution  Is  possible  wliiclj  does  not  sniuult  the  correctional  .'systems  to 
democratic  control  throu^^h  agencies  that  have  the  power  and  resources  to  intro- 
dUi'e  change.  To  wfu'k  successfully,  planning  agencies  must  gain  public  support, 
But  a  new  ijrinvlple  is  requlnd  hvfnt  e  the  (JiMic  will  finaUy  oveHhrow  the  myth 
of  treatmvnt,  and  the  controversy  between  the  ^'punitive'*  hard-liners  and  their 
**bleeding  heart"  treatment  opponents  needs  clarification  if  that  new  principle  is 
to  conio  to  the  fore. 

Contrary  to  \\lh\t  we  liear,  for  the  hard-liners  punishment  is  not  /he  goal  of 
the  inhst^adjudicutory  system.  The  joal  is  dctcrraicc—individual  and  general 
deterrence— and  the  hard-liners  assert  that  punishment  is  the  appropriate 
means  to  this  goal.  They  denuind  that  the  threat  (of  punishment)  contained  in 
every  penal  statute  Ih*  carried  out  promptly,  so  that  everyone  will  be  assured 
that  it  Is  a  credible  iMreat:  to  legally  convict  and  then  punish  an  olYender  will 
♦•deter"  him  from  further  olYending;  it  will  also  "deter"  potential  offenders 
from  conuuittlng  crinje.  Tlie  spokesmen  for  treatment,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
the  goal  should  be  rehabllitiition  and  that  treatment  Is  the  moans  to  this  goah 
Do  they  believe  tlu.t  .successful  rehabilitation  of  an  offender  will  have  a  chill- 
ing ellVct  on  potential  ofrenders?  \o  effect?  The  treatment  argument  is  obscure 
at  this  point,  priumrily  because  treatment  of  offenders  must  go  on  within  a 
punitive  context-unless  we  decide  to  abolish  the  penal  statute  and  reward 
offenders. 

These  two  cla.sslcal  positions  are  not  oppo.sites.  Each  advocates  a  different  mix 
of  punisluuent  and  treatment.  The  hard-liners  wish  to  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  the  state  to  strike  fear  Into  the  hearts  of  potential  offenders  In  order  to  umln- 
tain  public  order.  Treatment  is  prinmrlly  c(mcerned  with  changing  the  con- 
victed olTt'uder  into  a  law-abiding  per.son.  Doth  positions  claim  to  ^'protect 
the  public." 

Must  we  choo.se  between  the  two?  Not  if  we  shift  attention  from  the  offender 
(and  the  state)  to  the  public  and  especially  to  the  victim.  The  proxiamte  goal 
of  crime  control  policy  as  a  whole  tnot  merely  corrections)  would  then  be: 
maximmii  lyrotceiion  to  the  public  balauved  against  minimum  ham  to  the 
offender. 

Both  factions  will  oppo.se  this  formulation  since  it  places  the  victim  at  the 
center  of  public  policy.  Treatment  .spokesmen  seldom  mention  the  victim  except 
to  warn  that  he  nuiy  overthrow  our  system  of  justice  in  his  thirst  for  vengeance. 
Hard-liiuMs  claim  that  the  offense  against  the  victim  is  **really**  an  offense 
against  the  state  and  that  the  victim*s  legitimate  feelings  of  revenge  are  recon- 
ciled through  legal  punishment*  I  suggest  it  should  be  the  aim  of  public  policy 
to  protect  the  public  and  to  inhibit  \engefulness  by  compensating  the  victim  for 
the  failure  of  the  state  to  provide  protection.  Revenge  wells  up  when  the  victim 
feels  the  state  abandoned  him ;  he  has  no  place  to  turn  for  help.  Then  'fear  of 
crime"  is  nmgnifled  out  of  all  proportioii  to  risk.  Folk-justice  is  vengeful  and 
subject  lo  Intolerable  injustice,  because  the  only  gain  is  the  momentary  allevia- 
tion of  feelings. 

The  nniintenance  of  order  in  society  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  a  very  snmll 
number  of  those  who  conuult  offenses.  (About  two  percent  of  violent  crime  and 
0.5  i)ercent  of  property  crime  ends  in  conviction  ami  imprisonment  in  America 
today.)  But  convicted  offenders  are  harmed  no  matter  with  what  care  they  are 
handled.  A  proper  aim  of  public  proi)crty  is  to  discover  ways  to  reduce  thi» 
harm  to  a  ndnhaum  comiwtablo  with  public  safety. 

As  we  become  more  productive,  the  income  pyramid  bulges  in  the  middle.  So 
althotigli  the  victim  of  crime  is  still  concentrated  in  the  ghettos  and  inner^city 
areas,  he  is  increasingly  located  In  the  middle  layers  of  society,  and  he  is  not 
powerless.  Of  middle  or  well-to-do  status,  he  is  orgaidml  in  small  business  asso- 
ciation.«<,  trade  unions,  citlJ^en  lobbies  and  ix)litical  parties.  Jurisprudence,  public 
policy,  ad!uin<strative  procedure  nuist  change  to  fit  these  facts. 

Kveryone  suspects  that  we  are  now  getting  minimum  protectior  for  the  public 
and  maximum  harm  to  the  offender.  To  move  beyond  suspicion  to  knowledge 
requires  research  that  combines  the  analytical  skills  of  the  economist,  the  juris- 
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l)ru(lence  of  legal  udvoency,  the  sociology  of  the  life  span,  and  the  analysis  of 
systems.  Centers  and  institutes  combining  such  skills  could  aid  planning  agencies 
in  evaluating  programs,  allocating  public  funds»  and  undertaking  basic  crime 
research.  To  combine  ''orgauiisational  intelligence"  and  iniblic  disquiet  to  pro- 
duce substantial  change  in  criminal  justice  systems  is  ultimately  a  political 
problem.  Many  of  the  elements  for  change  are  present — concern  over  Attica, 
a  growing  determination  to  shut  down  prisons  (San  Quontin,  juvenile  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts),  the  creation  of  50  state  planning  agencies,  increasing 
judicial  intervention,  the  disintegration  of  the  myth  of  treatment,  growing  at- 
tacks on  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

There  are  four  major  solutions  currently  advocated:  1)  decriminalissation 
(reducing  or  abolishing  penalties  for  certain  behavior) ;  2)  operational  efficiency 
(reducing  irrationality  by  improving  agency  functioning) ;  3)  diversion  (shift* 
ing  offenders  from  confinement  to  other  parts  of  corrections  or  to  the  com- 
munity) ;  4)  crime  prevention. 

These  "solutions'*  reflect  different  estimates  of  the  need  for  change,  and  dif- 
ferent criteria  for  determining  when  success  has  been  achieved.  Let  us  look  at 
each  from  the  standpoint  of  the  victim  or  potential  victim. 

DcorhninaUzation  asks  the  public  to  tolerate  more  deviant  behavior  and  cease 
using  the  law  to  enforce  moral  conformity.  It  assumes  lack  of  consensus  in 
such  areas  as  abortion,  sexual  behavior,  drugs,  vagrancy,  public  drunkenness, 
prostitution,  obscenity,  and  so  forth  and  simply  removes  the  behavior  from  the 
penal  codes  and  reduces  penalties.  People  who  live  in  high  rise  apartmonts  with 
doormen,  or  in  well-to-do  suburbs  may  find  this  a  cheap  solution.  Persons  In 
small  towns  or  from  rural  backgrounds  may  find  It  shocking.  Many  of  those  re- 
quired to  tolerate  the  behavior— urban  dwellers,  ghetto  inhabitants,  small  busi- 
ness people — refuse  to  make  nice  distinctions.  Unless  decriminalization  is  com- 
bined with  eomrete  protection  against  the  most  feared  crimes — robbery,  bur- 
glury»  purse  snatching,  mugglng—lt  will  be  a  **solutlon''  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  ^ 

Some  progress  might  be  made  through  increasing  the  operational  effloienoy  of 
existing  agencies,  esi)ecially  the  police,  but  only  if  they  are  regarded  as  parts  of 
a  larger  *'system'*  whose  boiuidaries  are  not  arbitrarily  fixed  to  deal  with  "symp- 
toms** and  ignore  "causes."  The  potential  victim  in  precinct  A  is  not  enthusiastic 
if  it  turns  out  that  increased  policy  efilclcncy  in  precinct  B  has  chased  the  of- 
fender into  his  backyard.  Displacement  of  crime  is  part  of  the  larger  problem 
of  deterrence.  Five  centuries  of  philosophical  discussion  ought  to  have  prepared 
us  to  find  out  something  about  it.  What  kinds  of  activity,  under  what  conditions, 
and  With  what  amounts  of  public  resources  will  inhjbit  what  types  of  potential 
offenders  from  committing  what  kinds  of  offenses?  In  the  absence  of  knowledge^ 
planning  agencies  succuntb  to  bureaucratic  incrementallsm :  as  Congress  appro- 
priaies  funds  each  criminal  justice  agency  is  given  Its  added  share. 

A  new  strategy  of  diversion  ."divert"  offenders  from  confinement  to  com- 
munity supervision)  Is  growing  among  correctional  insiders.  This  policy  advo« 
cates  bail  reform,  work  release,  weekend  jaiV  lockup,  local  supervision— any  de- 
vice that  will  reduce  the  contact  between  offender  and  the  correctional  system. 
Assumption  that  prison  is  always  more  damaging  than  probation  or  parole,  di- 
version will  reduce  long-tct^m  criminal  career  costs.  The  potential  victim  wishes 
to  know,  however,  whether  this  long-term  saving  is  a^chleved  by  an  increase  in 
the  probability  of  his  being  vlctimi^sed.  If  he  Is  given  the  facts,  he  may  be  will- 
ing to  trade-off  a  short-term  Increase  lu  risk  for  a  less  criminalistic  society  in 
the  long  run. 

The  strategy  of  diversion  Is  not  a  panacea.  All  "contact"  with  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  not  equally  damaging  to  all  offenders.  I  have  argued  that  cor- 
rections cannot  correct  to  the  degree  that  its  efforts— however  well  motivated— 
Interfere  with  "life  cycle  progress"  (the  schedule  of  moves  by  which  a  person 
becomes  a  productive  citizen).  It  is  doubtful  that  probation  or  parole  supervis- 
ion are  designed  to  minimize  such  Interference  and  maxlmii^.e  help*  especially  If 
the  treatment  myth  (smaller  caseloads)  continues  to  dominate  public  policy* 
Will  a  spectacular  planned  reduction  In  the  median  length  of  stay  In  California 
prisons  under  Governor  Reagon  be  acompanled  by  a  real  increase  In  help  to 
these  released  offenders  (through  job  training,  placement  services,  parole  In* 
come,  free  psychiatric  help,  If  requested),  or  will  the  philosophy  of  plnch-penny 
provide  the  public  with  neither  short-run  nor  long-run  protection?  If  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  as  a  punishment  Is  becoming  outmoded^  It  Is  not  simply  that  In^ 
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carccration  is  damaging  but  tliat  liberty  is  no  lonffer  so  precious  tor  large  num- 
bers as  It  once  was.  Liberty  is  most  precious  when  it  is  most  useful.  To  offer 
offenders  a  hollow  freedom  is  mockery,  although  they  may  prefer  it  to  prison. 

Finally,  there  is  crime  prcventioju  All  the  parts  of  criminal  justice  are  in  the 
public  ream  except  tlie  most  lmi>ortant  "part" — the  social  process  that  gener- 
ates the  crimina  behavior  and  influences  the  police  to  select  out  the  tiny  number 
of  persons  to  "process"  from  the  mass  of  crime.  The  kinds  of  intervention  cov- 
ered over  by  the  term  ••prevention"  differ  profoundly. 

In  an  official  report  submitted  by  the  Space-General  Corporation  to  the  state 
of  California  in  1066,  the  systems  engineers,  ensconced  in  their  lily-white  suburb 
of  El  Monte,  gave  us  one  version  of  the  future.  Their  "Potential  Offender  Iden- 
tification Program"  included  a  "population  planning  program"  aimed  to  "reduce 
the  production  of  potential  offenders."  The  report  revealed  that  the  crime  prob- 
lem was  concentrated  in  the  Negro  and  Mexican-American  ethnic  segments  of 
the  state  and  not  in  El  Monte.  What  a  discovery !  Yet  the  then  governor,  Pat 
Brown,  heralded  the  report  as  real  science  and  not  mere  sociology.  It  was  a 
preventive  version  of  the  myth  of  treatment. 

Democratic  crime  prevention  received  a  terrible  blow  during  the  period  of 
''niuximum  participation  of  the  poor."  Programs  such  as  Mobilization  of  Youth 
were  premised  on  crime  prevention,  and  promised  to  provide  information  test- 
lug  the  "opportunity"  theory — the  idea  that  real  expansions  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity will  reduce  crime.  But  these  programs  provided  no  research  worth  look- 
ing at.  As  a  result,  crime  prevention — the  intervention  into  social  conditions 
immediately  associated  with  crime — Is  still  a  slogan  and  a  hope.  Yet,  if  It  Is 
the  lack  of  social  opportunity  In  an  affluent  society  rather  than  the  brutality  of 
prison  which  is  responsible  for  soaring  crime  rates,  crime  prevention  is  the  core 
of  a  solution*  By  removing  offenders  from  society,  the  prison  damages  their 
capacity  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  even  if  they  were  provided.  If  the 
planning  perspective  is  to  prosijer,  it  must  distinguish  sharply  between  pro- 
grams to  stop  the  breeding  of  "potential"  offenders  and  programs  to  expand 
opi)ort  unity  in  a  democratic  society.  For  example,  under  a  Correctional  Train- 
ing and  Employment  plan  that  has  been  proi)osed  by  Senators  Javits,  Hart^ 
Keunedy  and  others,  youthful  offenders  before  they  are  tried,  would  enter  a 
60- or  9()-day  training  or  employment  program;  and  if  they  do  satisfactorily,  the 
court  case  may  be  dropped.  The  bill  authorizes  $340  million  for  three  years.  But 
it's  not  clear  how  mudi  of  thie  money  would  be  spent  on  "improving"  prison 
«dU(L'ational  and  vocational  programs;  that  is,  on  further  underwriting  the  myth 
of  correctional  treatment. 

To  repeat:  the  focus  of  social  planning  is  the  potential  victim,  not  the  of- 
fender. Social  planning  will  not  hesitate  to  properly  allocate  resources  devoted 
to  crime  control.  It  will  not  hesitate  to  Introduce  radical  changes  in  the  present 
ndmialstration  of  Justice  aimed  at  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  long-run  damage 
done  to  convicted  offenders.  It  will  do  this  openly,  through  pragmatic  experi- 
mentation, seeking  to  convince  the  public  through  experience  that  more  deviant 
behavior  can  be  tolerated,  that  a  gradual  reduction  in  crime  is  worth  taking 
immediate  risks  for.  But  it  will  insist  that  risk  must  be  shared  eaually  through 
a  national  scheme  for  the  compensation  of  victims.  And,  it  will  dot  taunt  the 
convicted  offender  with  promises  of  "treatment."  Instead,  it  v'ill  squeesse  the 
fat  and  ttie  ''rackets"  out  of  corrections,  and  gradually  close  the  noisome  prisons. 

Let  me  end  with  a  coda.  The  long  history  of  "prison  reform"  is  over.  On  the 
whole  tho  prisons  have  played  out  their  allotted  role.  They  cannot  be  reformed 
and  must  be  gradually  torn  down.  But  let  us  give  up  the  comforting  myth  that 
the  remaining  facilities  (and  they  will  be  prisons)  can  be  changed  into  hospi- 
tals. Prisons  will  be  small  and  humane;  anything  else  is  treason  to  the  human 
spirit.  We  shall  be  cleansed  of  the  foreign  element  of  forced  treatment  with  its 
totulitarlan  overtones.  Officials  will  no  longer  be  asked  to  do  what  they  cannot 
do :  they  would  be  relieved  of  the  temptation  to  do  what  should  not  be  done  t 
further  utiXWje  the  iron  pressure^chamber  of  prison  life  to  change  the  offender* 

Crime  arises  from  social  causes  and  can  be  controlled  and  reduced  (but  not 
eliminated)  through  social  action.  The  myth  of  correctional  treatment  is  now 
tlie  main  obstacle  to  progress;  it  has  become  the  last  line  of  defense  of  the 
prison  system ;  it  prevents  the  sound  use  of  resources  to  balance  public  protection 
and  inmate  rights;  and  it  diverts  energy  away  from  defending  democracy 
through  widening  opportunity.  It  is  time  to  awake  from  the  dream. 
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ifr.  ZAMonsKr.  I  have  gono  through  with  some  care  the  Soirnte 
testimony  oji  these  matters.  What  I  feel  we  have  in  the  system  ?o 
far  is  a  system  that  destroys  kids.  It  is  a  childkiller,  sort  of  a  mind- 
less monster. 

I  feel  that  the  traditional  system  as  it  operates  tends  to  destroy 
kids.  I  would  characterize  it  as  a  kind  of  mindless  beast  to  which 
we  throw  our  kids;  it  chews  them  up  and  excretes  them  wor.se  tlmn 
thay  were  to  begin  wi  h. 

Were  I  in  your  position  as  legislators  trying  to  improve  tlie  sys- 
tem— one  of  the  things  I  noted  m  the  Senate  version  is  a  provision 
wJiieh  would  define  the  delinquent  as  a  person  under  18  years  old 
\yho  committed  an  act  which  would  be  a  crime  if  an  adult— I  would 
like  to  see  the  incorporation  of  a  similar  definition  in  the  House 
version. 

If  I  were  to  choose  just  the  one  thinff  that  I  felt  w*ould  overnight 
or  very  quickly  tend  to  eliminate  significant  injustice  and  significant 
damage  to  kids,  it  would  be  to  tie  to  appropriations  and  to  make 
as  a  condition  of  grants  under  this  kind  of  act  that  every  State 
in  its  plans  to  liave  a  provision  within  a  year  to  limit  the  jurisdic- 
tion oT  juvenile  courts  to  children  in  delinquency  matters  who  had 
committed  oi  weie  alleged  to  have  committed  acts  which  would  be 
crimes  if  committed  by  an  adult. 

With  that  provi.Wion  alone  you  would  out  juvenile  correctional 
institution  population  40  to  50  percent.  You  would  cut  the  use  of 
jails  for  detention  of  juveniles  up  to  Tfj  percent. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  in  my  mind  that  so  long  as  we  per- 
mit juvenile  couiis  to  handle  acts  which  do  not  constitute  significant 
threat.*:  to  the  safety  of  the  community,  the  courts  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  do  that,  and  I  think  without  some  provision  courts  will 
continue  to  exercise  that  jurisdiction.  Court  caseloads  will  continue 
to  rise  and  all  that  will  happen  with  this  money  is  that  von  will 
extend  the  capacity  of  the  community  or  society  to  exercise  more 
control  over  the  lives  of  many  kids,  many  for  whom  nothing  should 
be  done  at  all. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  at  the  treatment  value  of  simply  leaving 
the  kid  alone.  Many  commit  acts  related  to  developmental  processes. 
The  spontaneous  cure  for  delinquency  is  maturity.  The  problem  is 
to  identify  those  kids  who  really  represent  a  threat  to  our  security 
and  deal  with  them  in  an  appropriate  way. 

I  feel  very  strongly  the  type  of  solution  developed  should  be  put 
on  voluntary  service^  removing  coercion.  Children  are  sometimes 
referred  to  youth  services  on  the  condition  if  they  fail  to  participate 
they  will  go  into  juvenile  court.  It  is  not  going  to  work.  Systems 
are  great  at  cooperating. 

in  terms  of  runaways  and  other  kids  in  conflict  with  their  parents 
I  would  provide  .statutorily  that  children  could  seek  shelter  in  sueh 
facilities  without  parental  consent.  One  of  the  reasons  many  kids 
go  underground  is  because  if  they  do  go  to  a  runaway  shelter  there 
IS  a  provision  parents  have  to  be  notified.  I  don^t  think  that  is  bad^ 
but  1  don^t  think  the  price  of  temporary  care  ought  to  be  that  the 
parents  could  take  them  back^  particularly  if  there  may  be  a  serious 
problem  in  the  home.  I  think  shelters  should  limit  themselves  to 
providing  shelter  for  the  kid* 
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Some  kids  might  want  counseling  and  I  think  they  might  be  en- 
couraged to  accept  it,  but  I  think  they  should  be  encouraged,  not 
coerced.  I  would  provide  that  a  child  could  seek  confidential  coun- 
seling without  parental  consent.  Many  agencies  that  are  supposed 
to  be  helping  thcni  are  afraid  to  give  them  assistance  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  parents,  so  I  tlunk  some  such  provision  should 
be  in  there. 

The  consequences  of  such  provisions  are  several.  One  is  that  it 
would  encourage  the  development  of  relevant  services.  I  nm  a  great 
believer  of  providing  service  that  one  wants  to  use.  One  way  to 
prove  your  services  are  relevant  and  good  is  to  make  people  want 
them. 

Right  now,  the  way  most  juvenile  court  statutes  are  written,  the 
burden  is  placed  entirely  on  the  child.  He  is  the  one  who  has  to 
conform.  He  is  the  one  who  gets  labeled  a  delinquent  simply  for 
not  obeying  the  parents.  I  don^t  think  juvenile  courts  should  be 
policemen. 

All  courts  say  they  are  understaffed  and  underfunded,  everv  one 
of  them.  The  result  as  you  increase  the  funding  and  number  of  staff 
ifi  that  magically  the  number  of  referrals  also  inci'ease.  I  would 
think  the  courts  could  deal  with  those  delinquents  by  sending  them 
to  training  schools. 

I  have  quite  a  bit  of  data  with  courts.  One  court  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  had  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  78  percent 
of  its  referrals  consisted  of  training  runaways.  Many  of  those  could 
bo  referred  to  alternative  agencies,  and  courts  could  do  the  kind 
of  job  they  should  be  doing. 

Another  one  of  the  things  I  wish  would  be  considered  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  as  jurisdictions  discontinue  the  use  of  jails  for  kids,  I 
would  hope  they  won^t  go  on  a  building  binge  building  detention 
centers.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  strong  incentives  for  alternative 
structures.  Often  we  build  .structures  of  bars  and  steel  because  we 
are  reluctant  to  provide  the  staff. 

I  think  services  for  kids  and  legislation  for  kids  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  of  advocacy  for  kids.  One  of  the  things  I  would  very 
much  like  to  see  in  the  development  of  State  programs  would  be 
money  to  provide  good  lawyers  for  kids.  Generally  since  the  GauU 
and  Kent  decisions  those  tend  to  ^et  ignored.  Lawyers  operating  in 
juvenile  court  often  have  no  training  in  the  procedure  and  have  to 
depend  on  a  juvenile  probation  officer  for  interpretation  of  the  law. 
They  need  to  have  a  ritual  function.  I  would  say  there  should  be  a 
strong  emphasis  on  advocacy,  on  having  good  lawyei^s.  It  is  another 
way  to  significantly  improve  the  system. 

I  Imvc  a  nnmboi*  of  other  comments  on  application  and  the  way 
the  funds  arc  to  be  administered. 

The  Senate  vei*sion  also  has  in  it  a  provision  which  provides  for 
consumer  participation  in  platunitg  consumer  programs.  I  think 
those  most  affected  are  the  disadvantaged  groups,  minority  and  low 
.status  groups.  I  think  it  is  important  to  get  them  involved  in  the 
policy  voice  and  formation  of  these  programs. 

So  I  think  the  State  committees  to  be  named  ought  to  have  sig- 
nificant representation  of  minorities,  the  poor,  and  some  of  the  kids 
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who  have  been  in  the  system.  Thoy  are  the  real  experts  on  what 
goes  on.  I  would  like  to  see  that. 

The  other  thing  in  that  respect  is,  I  would  hate  to  see  these  com- 
mittees loaded  up  with  professionals.  I  would  rather  see  more  lay 
people  than  professional  people.  They  don't  have  axes  to  grind.  I 
have  worked  with  gv(  .ips  like  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
so  on.  I  am  not  saying  these  particularly  are  the  groups  that  should 
be  contacted  or  included,  but  looking  at  the  problems  and  what 
should  be  done  represents  a  very  strong  force  for  a  creative  change 
in  the  system. 

I  Am  a  little  bit  concerned  under  part  B,  the  special  emphasis 
prevention  and  treatment  programs  section,  the  provision  for  a 
writeoff* 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  page? 

Mr.  Zamorski.  Page  15  in  your  bill,  and  it  would  be,  I  guess, 
section  205(b)(5). 
Now  my  question  about  that  is,  if  you  are  really  thinking  about 


units  which  are  afraid  of  innovation  because  innovation  also  means 
controversy,  it  means  change. 

I  am  a  little  bit  familiar  with  what  happens  there  because  under 
our  State  crime  commission  funded  under  LEAA  I  was  involved 
in  the  writing  of  four  proposals  that  would  have  provided  alterna- 
tives of  a  diversionary  nature.  One  provided  incentives  and  super- 
vision. Another  had  to  do  with  creating  a  system  of  cfenters  or 
services  at  the  neighborhood  level  where  people  in  the  area  would 
be  trained  to  deal  with  their  own  kids  and  provide  voluntary  service 
at  the  local  area.  There  v/as  one  other  program^ 

AH  of  these  we  submitted  to  the  State  and  also  the  local  crime 
commission.  One  got  lost;  another,  which  was  a  20-page  single-space 
document  chock-nill  of  statistics,  was  given  back  to  us  on  the  basis 
there  was  not  sufficient  documentation — whereas  a  sheriff  with  no 
documentation  got  $10,000  for  something  having  to  do  with  drugs. 

I  have  just  one  or  two  other  points.  I  would  see  the  hope  in  these 
bills  as  putting  major  emphasis  in  developing  new  programs  and 
services;  whether  new  programs  or  not,  I  don't  know  that  too  much 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  simply  developing  these  through  the 
use  of  social  workers  or  elsewhere.  I  think  those  workers  have  a 
place.  I  am  not  saying  trained  workers  cannot  provide  that  service 
out  I  think  we  can  overprofessionalize  sometimes, 
I  think  I  should  stop  there. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Zamorski,  I  certainly  want  to  express  our 
appreciation.  You  have  given  us  some  excellent  recommendations* 
Now  just  a  couple  of  questions  from  the  Chair: 

Have  you  hacl  an  opportunity  to  read  H.R.  13737? 

Mr.  Zamorski.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  that  pro- 
posal after  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

During  some  of  the  field  hearings  on  the  runaway  youth  proposal, 
one  or  two  persons  expressed  a  reservation  as  to  doing  anything 
in  a  formal  institutional  way  about  runaway  youth  in  providing 
shelter  and  so  forth,  on  the  basis  that  this  would  be  an  incentive  if 


innovative  programs,  a  good  many 


units  tend  to  be 
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you  made  a  program  too  good,  and  that  it  would  actually  encourage 
them  to  run  away. 
What  would  be  your  response  to  that? 

Mr.  Zamorskt.  Many  youths  run  away  from  intolerable  home  situ-* 
ations.  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  providing  shelter  and  food 
for  that  type  of  kid. 

I  think  one  of  the  ways  to  actually  minimize  that  is  to  put  the 
the  parents  in  a  position  that  they,  themselves,  have  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  problem.  The  whole  matter  of  children's  rights, 
for  example — I  also  wish  some  of  the  emphasis  on  procedural  due 
process  might  be  incorporated  in  your  version.  I  think  that  is  very, 
very  impoitnt  and  I  have  a  numlJer  of  cases  

Mr.  Hawkins.  May  I  say,  I  hate  to  interrupt,  but  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  hesitated  to  put  due  process  procedural  elements  in 
the  House  bill  is  a  matter  of  jurisdiction.  Having  done  so,  it  woul^ 
have  been  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We  feel  that  committee  has 
enough  to  do  on  impeachment  and  they  couldn't  get  around  tO  this 
problem. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  recommendations  you  have  made  to  in- 
corporate some  of  the  Senate  provisions  in  the  House  bill.  We  would 
have  to  incorporate  the  due  process  procedures  in  a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  Zamorski.  We  tend  to  assume  that  simply  because  we  have 
agencies  which  are  supposed  to  be  providing  services,  they  are  pro- 
viding them.  Any  agency  has  the  burden  of  proof  that  what  he  is 
offering  to  that  kid  is  better  than  what  he  has.  Unless  what  is  being 
givon  IS  hotter  than  what  that  kid  has,  leave  the  kid  alone. 

That  will  help  put  pressure  on  the  system  to  develop  services  that 
really  meet  the  needs  of  kids. 

Mr,  Hawktn»s.  Mr.  Ronitess. 

Mr.  Bekitez.  You  said  that  you  would  provide  for  an  intelligent 
way  of  dealing  with  the  delinquent.  Now  could  you  explain  that  a 
little  bit  moi*e?  What  would  be  this  intelligent  way  you  would 
substitute  for  the  juvenile  courts? 

Mr.  Zamorski.  Most  problems  of  the  kind  we  are  talking  about, 
we  are  talking  about  noncriminal  behavior  on  the  part  of  kias  rather 
than  delinquent  behavior. 

1  think,  first  of  all,  services  should  be  voluntary  on  the  basis  that 
the  kicl  or  his  parents  can  «ocept  or  reject  them. 

I  think  one  of  those  intelligent  ways  woiild  bo  to  have  thft  coop- 
eration of  runaway  shelters.  A  lot  of  what  we  hi^ve  has  noo  really 
been  tested,  either.  We  don't  know  what  works  or  does  not.  We 
don^t  have  any  documentation  that  probation  supervision  in  and  of 
itself  does  anything  worthwhile. 

One  of  the  things  to  det^l  with  in  terms  of  cost  effectiveness  is 
that  if  you  have  two  ov  three  things  you  ought  to  choose  the  cheap* 
e.st  alternative.  We  assume  we  have  to  do  something  for  everybody^ 
Maybe  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  kids  is  to 
leave  them  alone,  let  them  grow  up^  let  them  mature* 

Mr.  BR>JiTr.55.  I  thought  it  was  somewhat  ineonsis^^^^.nt  on  youp 
part  to  argue,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  elimination  ot  the  juvenile 
courts  and,  on  the  other,  for  greater  advocacy  for  juveniles. 

Mr*  Zamorski.  I  don't  see  where  the  inconsistency  lies. 
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Mis  BfiNrm.  If  you  are  trying  to  get  away— and  I  am  quite  in- 
clined to  agree  with  you — if  you  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
niceties  and  irrelevancies  which  oftentimes  pervade  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, it  would  seem  to  me  that  when  you  request  highly  competent 
lawyers,  you  are  falling  into  the  same  type  of  evil  from  which  you 
are  trying  to  get  away. 

Mr/ZAMORSKi.  No,  I  think  the  juridical  niceties  don^t  tend  to  get 
practiced;  when  a  child  goes  into  court,  that  kid  generally  gets  run 
tlirough  the  system  with  ritual  authority,  if  he  has  a  lawyer,  it  is 
not  lus;  the  parent  pays  the  bilL 

Mr.  Bknitkx.  I  thought  you  were  advocating  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem oujjht  to  be  junked  for  something  else.  If  that  is  your  position, 
I  would  find  it  inconsistent  for  you  to  say  we  must  get  champions 
for  kids  within  this  arrangement  so  that  they  can  play  the  game. 
In  other  words,  I  thought  you  were  saying  the  game  is  wrong  un- 
less you  have  new  rules  for  it. 

Mi-.  Za]v«orski.  I  think  the  game  for  those  kids  who  don^t  commit 
serious  crimes,  I  think  they  need  the  same  type  of  due  process  as 
adults. 

Mr.  Benitkz.  I  thought  you  were  saying  we  didn^t  need  courts. 

Mr.  Zamohski.  No,  you  need  courts  for  kids  who  commit  offenses. 

Mr.  BkniWa  The  other  question  I  would  like  to  raise  with  you 
Is:  Since  you  are  now  writing  these  laws,  and  it  is  your  job  to  pro- 
vide the  best  scheme  for  research  into  the  basic  approaches  that  we 
need — what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Zamorski.  I  think  1  would  put  veiy  high  emphasis  on  opera- 
tional researcli;  by  that  I  means  1  would  be  very  experimental,  try 
all  kinds  of  thitigs,  no  matter  what  they  might  be,  whether  in-home 
supervision  as  against  institutions,  possibly  group  homes,  whatever 
it  might  be. 

T  would  try  to  find  some  way  of  measuring  rclativ^efl^ectiveness 
of  different  kinds  of  approaches.  Generally  we  don^t  have  ways  of 
measuring  outcomes.  So  T  would  put  high  emphasis  on  research  pro- 
grams so  that  the  goal  .and  the  approach  were  clearly  defined  and 
then  you  can  measure  the  degree  ot  progress. 

It  astonishes  me  that  in  the  50  years,  roughly,  that  we  have  been 
engaged  in  probation,  the  basic  underlying  function,  nobody  has 
bothered  testmg  that.  We  have  put  tremencious  amounts  of  money 
into  bt»efing  up  probation  services,  numbers  of  probation  officers 
and  so  on,  and  I  think,  the  way  most  probation  ofhccrs  and  systems 
operate*  I  think  maybe  less  damage  is  done  when  a  person  has  a 
caseload  of  200  than^when  he  has  a  caseload  of  10. 

I  had  an  incredible  load  and  I  found  in  reviewing  some  of  those 
cases  later  that  very  few  of  those  people  got  in  trouble  later.  1  did 
not  see  them  again. 

Mr.  BKXtTK55.  I  was  searchinfi?  in  your  answer  for  your  approach 
to  the  problem  and  I  thhik  what  comes  through  is  not  necessarily 
either  in  the  format  or  in  the  specialij^ation  involved  in  this  or  that 
methodology  but  rather  refers  back  ultimately  to  the  humaneness, 
personal  interest  and  empathy  with  the  situation  as  well  as  the  pos* 
sibilitv  of  providing  an  atmosphere  within  which  the  constraints 
on  the  kids  would  be  fewer  and  much  more  flexible. 

Does  that  correspond  in  part  to  your  position? 
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Mr.  Zamorski.  Yes^  but  I  would  extend  that  as  to  the  community. 
I  don't  think  we  pay  enougli  attention  to  community  attitudes  and 
the  whole  matter  of  the  labeling  process  and  how  a  community  feels 
certain  kinds  of  kids  ought  to  be  liandled.  So  I  think  I  would  put 
as  much  empliasis  on  treating  tlie  community  as  treating  the  kid, 

Mr.  Benitez.  And  treating  the  persons  in  charge  of  treating  the 
kids?  - 

Mr.  Zamorski.  Yes. 

Mr,  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  I  was  interested  when  you  indicated  we  should 
try  ^jill  kinds  of  approaelies  xtad  experimental  programs.  The  thing 
we  fail  to  realize  today  is  tliat  the  kids  are  no  different  than  they 
were  years  ago  but  they  have  been  affected  by  more  television,  more 
working  mothers,  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  our  youth 
today. 

But  the  problem  is  those  in  charge  of  solving  problems  are  hell- 
bent on  tradition  which  is  no  longer  the  way  to  confront  problems. 
It  IS  true  we  need  academicians  and  we  need  technicians,  but  how 
do  we  break  tlirough  to  tho.se  people  in  telling  them  that  before 
you  recommend  what  is  good  for  this  group  of  children  you  need 
to  have  tlic  input  and  recommendation  from  people  who  move  with 
these  children  and  not  feel  too  threatened? 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  problems  today.  We  are  so  hell-bent  on 
tradition  today.  Those  who  have  the  education  and  those  on  top 
become  so  afraid  of  everybody. 

Wliat  are  your  suggestions  on  this? 

Mr.  Zamohski.  Emphasis  on  children  as  persons. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  I  think  when  you  say  that  you  also  have  to  recog- 
nize that  we  are  afraid  of  children.  The  analogy  was  drawn  that 
,  perhaps  many  of  the  welfare  persons  or  authorities  would  say  we 
can't  make  provisions  for  a  runaway  home  because  it  will  make  it 
too  attractive  and  you  will  have  too  many  children  run  away  for  this 
purpose. 

Why  are  we  so  afraid?  It  is  the  same  thing  about  prisons— don*t 
make  them  too  beautiful,  don^t  provide  libraries  there. 

And  so  I  am  just  intorosted  in  finding  out  one  basic  thing,  if  I  could : 
How  do  we  reconcile  the  question  of  these  persons  wno  have  most  of 
the  power  to  bring  about  solutions  to  problems?  That  is  my  concern, 
because  I  firmly  believn  that  inure  and  more  money— although  we 
know  more  inoncy  is  needed,  people  are  fooled  by  the  idea  that 
more  money  is  the  answer. 

The  ansvver  has  to  do  with  our  attitudes  toward  human  beings. 

Mr.  ZAMofisKf.  I  think  we  should  limit  the  power  of  those  who 
deal  with  childron.  Under  1  fiWS  of  the  St&te  of  lowjij  for  (^xti!Tipl6« 
It  IS  possible  for  the  departmont  of  social  services  to- take  a  kid  v,-ho 
IS  iidiudicatcd  dolinqitent  and  transfer  that  child  to  a  State  peni- 
tentiary. The  child  does  not  even  have  to  be  present  for  the  proceed- 
in^r.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  outrageous. 

>rrs.  CirtsiioLM.  Thatik  you. 

Ml-.  IlAWicrxs.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  You  have  certainly 
bopti  refreshing  and  most  helpful. 
The  committee  is  adjourned. 

fA\'h(Mvtipon.  at  V2:ir)  p.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.! 
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[The  following  matorial  was  submitted  for  the  record :] 

CONOBCSS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  of  Rbpiudsentativeb, 
Waahingim,  D.O.,  May  1,  161k. 

Hon.  AuouSTUS  F.  Hawkins, 
'Ohairmm^  Suhcommitiev  on  Equal  Opportunity, 
Hayburn  House  Offloe  Building ^ 
Waahingtonf  B.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  I  fully  support  your 
bills  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency  on  which  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  has  been  holding  hearings:  H.tt.  0208,  the  "Youth  Runaway  Act," 
and  H.R.  tJ205,  to  provide  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  especially  acute  on  Quam,  where  the 
numlMjr  of  youths  exceeds  the  number  of  adults.  Many  neglected,  abandoned, 
and  dependent  children  heading  towards  a  life  of  delinquency  cannot  be  prop- 
erly helped  because  of  a  luck  of  resources  and  limited  funds.  Congressional 
approval  of  these  bills  would  not  only  insure  urgently-needed  assistance  to  run- 
away children  and  their  parents,  but  would  enable  social  service  agencies  to 
provide  constructive  alternatives  to  institutionalization. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  give  their  careful 
conslderntiou  to  both  bills.  1  assure  you  that  their  efforts,  and  yours,  will  be 
whole-heartedly  appreciated  by  all  the  American  citizens  of  Quam. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  "Si  Yuus  Maase,'* 

Sincerely  yours,  ^  «  ,„  « 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat. 
Memher  of  Congrc8$, 

Social  AnvocATES  for  Youth, 
San  FranoiBCOf  OaliU  J^^V  9t  i9ti. 

Hon.  Augustus  Hawkins, 
House  of  RepresentativeBt 
Washingtont  D»0* 

Dear  RErBESENTATivE  Hawkins  :  I  am  writing  with  hope  that  concentration 
will  be  given  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  HR 
6265,  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  legislation  and  its 
companion  bill,  Senate  Bill  821,  will,  I  feel,  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value 
to  voung  people  If  enacted.  One  of  the  great  tragedies  at  present  is  that  a  con* 
slderable  amount  of  time,  money  and  effort  Is  spent  in  trying  to  assist  young 
people  after  they  have  become  enmeshed  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  system,  but 
no  real  attention  is  given  to  help  these  young  people  before  this  tragedy  occurs 
in  their  lives.  It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  will,  by  focusing  its  attention  on  the  problems  of  young  people 
before  It  Is  too  late,  assist  these  young  people  In  attempting  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  this  ^'^MpHr^nted  world.         ^     ^       ^         i.  t. 

It  is,  I  believe,  basic  that  prevention  is  preferable  to  rehabilitation*  It  is 
equally  basic  that  the  creation  of  a  record  against  a  person,  whether  or  not 
Justified,  has  far-reaching  consequences.  From  this,  it  becomes  almost  axio^ 
nmtlc  that  failure  to  provide  help  at  early  stages  Is  a  tragedy,  the  effects  of 
which  are  almost  irreversible.  ^    .    i,      s  ^ 

The  possibility  of  enabling  a  person  to  reach  an  understafldlng  of  the  en* 
vlronment  in  which  he  is  fated  to  live  and  to  create  within  himself  abilities 
to  cope  with  that  environment  is  much  greater  if  this  can  be  done  before  his 
conduct  is  completely  polarized.  Finally,  ft  must  be  stated  that  a  yourig  person, 
who  in  his  own  mind  Is  helpless  (which,  we  believe.  Is  the  state  of  mind  of 
most  children  when  trying  to  react  to  an  adult  world)  must  be  furnished  the 
advocacy  which  is  so  badly  needed  and  which  is  not  available  to  most  troubled 
children.  If  he  Is  to  have  nay  chance  of  coping  with  life. 

1,  therefore,  solicit  your  support  for  HR  6525» 

Pmident, 
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National  Council  of  Juvenili:  Coubt  Judges, 

Reno,  Nev.,  May  8, 1914. 

Hon.  Augustus  Hawkins, 

Okairman,  Subcommittee  on  Equal  OpporiunitieSt 

Washington,  D.C, 

Dkab  CoNOBfissMAN  HAWKINS:  I  Write  to  express  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  for  H.R«  6205  now  pending  before 
your  Subcommittee, 

The  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  has  a  membership  of  over 
1,500  Judges  throughout  the  United  States  who  are  daily  in  viable  communlca- 
tlou  with  the  delinquent  youth  of  our  nation.  It  is  we  who  have  the  direct 
responsibility  for  the  control,  education,  correction  and  redirection  of  the 
troubled  youth  whose  deviant  behavior  and  unlawful  activities  create  the 
seemingly  insurmountable  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Although  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  speciflcally  take  action  on  H.B» 
6205  we  are  on  record  in  favor  of  S.  821  in  principle.  As  we  understand  It, 
H.R.  6205  Is  very  similar  to  S.  821  except  that  Title  2,  of  S.  821  having  to  do 
with  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Delinquency  Act,  and  Title  5,  of  S.  821$ 
concerning  the  National  Institute  are  not  included  in  H.R.  6265.  • 

We  strongly  favor  Title  5,  of  S.  821  since  we  believe  that  the  Institute 
would  bo  an  important  component  of  the  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  in  the  collection  of  data  and  the  dissemination 
of  information,  as  well  as  providing  educational  opportunities  for  Juvenile 
Justice  personnel. 

We  believe  that  Title  2  could  be  eliminated  from  S.  821  without  In  any  way 
ftfTocting  the  main  thrust  of  the  legislation.  Since  there  are  only  slightly  more 
than  600  delinquency  eases  filed  In  the  Federal  Courts  of  the  United  States 
and  since  present  procedures  have  created  no  serious  problems,  we  see  little 
to  be  gained  by  Including  Title  2  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act.  Objectionable  to  our  National  Council  is  Section  207,  of  Title 
2  of  S.  821  which,  in  essence,  provides  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  a  delin- 
quency proceeding.  Both  the  U^S.  Congre.ss  and  the  U*S.  Supreme  Court  in 
recent  years  have  rejected  the  right  of  jury  trial  in  juvenile  cases. 

We  strongly  favor  the  creation  of  a  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  There  Is  a  desperate  need  for  centralization  of  all 
responsibility  for  delinquency  programs  within  the  Federal  Qovernment.  Un-^ 
questionably  the  disjointed  and  fragmented  Federal  delinquency  programs  of 
the  past  and  present  have  had  llule  eil'ect  on  the  total  problem.'  Further  there 
is  great  need  for  "massive  Federal  support  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
delinquency. 

At  present  there  exists  critical  gaps  and  deficiencies  In  the  services  of  Juve« 
nile  Courts  and  their  supporting  facilities.  The  State  and  Local  Qovernmenta 
have  not  and  cannot  close  these  gaps  and  make  up  these  deficiencies  without 
substantial  outgoing  assistance  from  ttie  Federal  Qovernment*  Given  sufficient 
Fedj&jrul  subsidy,  probation  could  function  effectively  and  many  children  who 
are  how  placed  In  training  schools  could  be  cared  for  In  their  own  home.  How^ 
ever,  even  with  optimum  probation  facilities  there  will  always  be  a  consider^ 
able  number  of  children  who  must  be  removed  from  their  homes  and  placed 
in  residential  facilities  for  their  own  protection  and  for  the  public  safety* 

Everyone  agrees  that  there  are  many  children  who  are  uncducable  in  the 
The  present  lack  of  tlie.se  facilities  results  in  overcrowding,  poor  programming 
and  short  term  stays.  Sufficient  Federal  Aid  would  overcome  these  deficiencies^ 
conventional  classrooms  of  our  public  schools*  Many  of  the  children  who  are 
etttng  absolutely  nothing  by  way  of  education  In  the  schools  would  be  much 
etter  served  by  employment  opportunities*  Jobs  for  children  16  and  over  are 
practically  non-existent  and  if  provided  would  be  a  most  effective  tool  In  de^ 
llnquettcy  prevention. 

While  we  believe  the  functions  of  the  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  are  Important  enough  to  justify  having  a  sepa« 
rate  office  In  ttie  Executive  Department^  we  are  persuaded  that  for  tactical 
and  practical  reasons  the  office  can  be  lodged  In  the  Department  of  Healthy 
Eduoatloti  ntid  Welfare  under  the  direction  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  that* 
Department. 
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III  conclusion,  we  bollevo  that  the  centraUmtlon.  of  Federal  Programs  and 
the  massive  aid  provided  by  ILK.  0205  and  S.  821  are  absolutely  required  to 
prevent  and  control  delinquency  in  the  United  States.  It  follows  that  any  re- 
duction of  youtli  crime  will  inevitably  reduce  adult  ciinio»  If  we  can  be  of  any 
assistance  In  your  efforts  towards  the  enactment  of  this  Important  legislation, 
Ulease  feel  free  t:o  call  ui>on  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  G.  Whitlatch, 

Vice  President, 
National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 


Statement  of  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  an  organization  established  in  1803, 
and  with  a  niembershlp  of  over  100,000  in  local  Sections  tliroughout  the  United 
States,  has  concerned  itself  with  justice  for  children  for  a  number  of  decades. 

Since  Its  inception,  our  organization  has  provided  help  for  children  In 
trouble.  In  our  very  first  decade.  Sections  provided  remedial  w*ork  In  connec- 
tion with  juvenile  and  other  courts.  A  Council  probation  officer  for  Jewish 
delinquent  children  was  accepted  in  a  Municipal  Court  In  1906,  and  by  1911 
several  other  Sections  %vere  providing  this  service.  At  present,  an  estimated  70 
sections  are  active  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Some  are  action  in  social 
action  programs — sponsoring  public  meetings,  testifying  on  proposed  state 
legislation.  Many  are  providing  services — education,  tutoring,  vocation,  recrea- 
tion— In  detention  centers  and  training  schools.  One  Section  sponsors  three 
residences  for  teenage  girls  who  have  been  In  trouble  with  the  law. 

In  the  Spring  of  1972,  In  over  125  cotiununities  across  the  country,  raenibers 
of  the  National  Ooi.ncll  of  Jo^vish  Women  began  their  year  long  study  of 
Justice  for  Children.  Tliey  have  reviewed  their  local  laws,  interviewed  judges, 
lawyers,  policemen,  adinlnlstrator.s,  social  workers,  educators,  friends  and 
critics  of  the  juvenile  justice  system.  They  have  visited  courts,  detention  cen- 
ters, training  .selntols  and  other  Institutions  and  have  sponsored  forums,  de- 
bates and  pul)llc  dlsoussi(ms. 

On  the  basis  of  their  research,  they  have  recommended  a  program  of  action 
for  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  emphasizing  children's  rights, 
gnntp  homes  and  justice  for  children  coalitions  for  action. 

The  National  Report  which  will  soon  be  published  points  to  the  need  for 
the  legislation  before  you. 

CniM)«EN*S  RIGHTS 

One  of  the  major  problems  both  In  terms  of  the  number  of  children  affected 
and  the  harm  outweighing  the  benefits  Is  the  area  of  status  offense.  The 
statutes  Involved  nre  discriminatory  atid  vague.  They  make  it  a  eriiae  for  a 
child— and  only  for  a  child— to  be  Incorrigible,**  or  "unruly,**  or  •'stubborn.** 
or  to  "habltimlly  Idle  away  hiR  or  her  time.**  The  crime  of  trimncy  Is  fre- 
(luently  conuultted  by  youngsters  when  their  reading  ability  is  four  or  five 
years  below  grade  level.  We  are  more  likely  to  jail  a  runaway  child  than  deal 
with  his  Intolerable  home  situation. 

in  m\\\i>  Jurisdictions,  we  amy  call  these  children  PIXSJ,  CHINS.  MINS  or 
JINH.  Ins^Mid  of  delinquents,  but  we  are  deceiving  no  one.  We  still  joll  them* 
give  them  records,  and  Kcnd  them  to  training  schools.  Many  training  school 
administrators  have  been  quite  candid  about  the  children  in  their  care  *'who 
really  don't  belong  here.**  We  agree.  As  one  report  noted,  "It  can  be  said  that 
the  biggest  help  an  Institution  gfves  a  PINS  is  help  in  moving  nnj^ard  in  the 
penal  sy.««tem.** 

Comtni.sslon  after  comndsslon  ha«<  urged  that  the.se  laws  be  changed.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Fiiiforcement  In  100?  t  "Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  complete  elhalnatlon  from  the  court's  jurisdiction  of  conduct 
Illegal  only  for  a  child  .  .  .  We  uiust  bluntly  ask  what  oUr  present  power 
achieves  and  nuist  acknowledge  In  answer  that  at  the  most  we  do  not  really 
know,  and  In  at  least  some  cases  we  suspect  It  nuty  do  as  much  harm  as  good.** 
The  White  Ilouse  Conference  on  Children  In  1970:  "Children*?^  offenses  that 
would  not  he  crimes  If  comialtted  by  an  adult— such  as  runaway,  truancy* 
curfew  violation  and  incorrigibility— -should  not  be  i)roces.se(l  through  the  court 
system,  but  diverted  to  comiaunlty  resources."  And  most  recently  the  correc* 
tlons  re!)ort  of  the  Natlotuil  Advisory  Coii)ifitttee  on  Crlndnal  Justice  Stands 
ards  and  Oonls  states:  "...  statutory  diatmes  totally  removing  the  nonde* 
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linqucnt  child  froui  the  court*H  Jurisdiction  in  its  quasi-criminal  role  should  be 
sought.'' 

Jt  is  time  our  laws  reflected  those  recommendations. 

Preventive  detention  of  children  is  common  with  few  detainees  meeting  the 
criteria  of  being  either  potential  dangers  to  the  community  or  possible  run* 
aways.  They  are  frequently  held  for  periods  considerably  longer  than  those 
recommended  in  any  guideline.  Three  months  stays  in  detention  are  not  un- 
usual. Some  children  have  been  held  up  to  two  years  awaiting  placement. 
Since  detention  is  supposed  to  be  short  term  the  programs  provided  are  mini^ 
inal»  particularly  in  education.  Long  stays  are  truly  lost  time. 

There  are  still  many  ureas  of  this  country  where  children  are  detained  in 
adult  jails.  Since  the  Jails  are  usually  required  by  law  to  separate  children 
from  adults,  and  since  jail  facilities  are  limited,  this  means  that  a  detained 
child  is  practically  in  solitary  confinement.  We  don't  believe  the  solution  lies 
in  further  cc4^.st ruction  of  large  maximum  security  juvenile  detention  centers. 
Most  of  these  comuumities  could  do  the  job  with  snmll  residential-type  facili- 
ties and  more  discriminating  detention  policies. 

The  Supreme  Court  Gault  decision  is  counuonly  understood  to  have  estab* 
lished  the  child's  right  to  be  represented  in  court  by  counsel.  However,  we  find 
that  in  a  number  of  communities  children  appear  in  court  without  a  lawyer. 
One  Judge  told  us  that  while  75  percent  of  the  children  who  appeared  in  his 
court  weren't  represented,  the  figure  in  surrounding  counties  was  about  10 
percent.  We  find  Judges  suggesting  the  child  waive  his  right  to  counsel :  some 
say  they  provide  counsel  *if  the  child  asks  for  it."  We  doubt  that  a  child  H 
competent  to  make  this  decision.  Of  course,  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
counsel  to  indigent  children  is  further  complicated  by  the  restrictive  negh- 
borhood  legal  services  programs. 

A  further  matter  of  concern  is  the  transfer  of  children  from  Juvenile  to 
adult  criminal  ^courts.  As  we  oppose  Juvenile  courts  eagerly  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  schools  and  parents,  so  do  we  oppose  those  courts  which 
with  equal  willingness  give  up  what  we  believe  are  their  appropriate  duties. 

If  a  child  Is  removed  from  his  liome  and  community  it  is  theoretically  to 
provide  him  with  a  level  of  care  and  treatment  which  he  did  not  otherwise 
receive,  but  if  he  is  having  problems  with  the  family — the  most  common  crime 
c?hildren  commit — the  chances  are  quite  good  that  his  training  school  will  be 
Inaccessible  to  his  parents  and  at  least  as  good  that  no  counseling  will  be  pro- 
vided the  family  to  pave  the  way  for  his  return.  For  older  children  who  are 
not  likely  to  return  to  school  upon  release,  vocational  training  is  inadequate. 
Ttie  child  with  emotional  problems  will  find  therapeutic  services  limited.  De- 
spite  acknowledged  widespread  addiction,  narcotics  programs  are  rare,  al- 
though in  some  instances  20  or  30  percent  of  the  children  may  be  officially  on 
prescribed  drugs  to  nmke  management  easier. 

Children  rtiiuiring  intensive  mental  health  services  have  additional  diffi- 
culties, Hospitals,  unaccustomed  or  unwilling  to  accept  disruptive  children 
turn  them  back  to  the  correction  facility  as  quickly  as  possible.  Indeed,  we 
feel  all  procedures  which  shuttle  children  back  and  forth  In  this  manner  de- 
serve scrutiny. 

Other  procedures  we  have  found  within  the  institutional  system  \Vhich 
concern  us  include  the  use  of  solitary  confinement  (even  if  it  Is  called  *'medi^ 
tation  room*'  or  "Intensive  treatment  unit,**)  the  transfer  to  more  secure  facili- 
ties without  hearings,  censorship  of  nmll,  etc. 

Ombudsmen  programs  may  provide  one  solution  but  the.se  are  still  experi- 
mental and  their  progress  should  be  followed. 

As  for  chlldren*s  arrest  and  court  records,  It  seems  general  practice  that 
they  are  ofliclally  .confidential  but  unofHclally  accessible.  We  have  been  told  of 
their  availability  to  colleges,  prospective  employers  and  the  armed  forces. 
They  are  not  only  subject  to  local  misuse,  but  to  the  extent  they  become  part 
of  a  natloiml  rcct»rds  system,  the  problem  Increases.  The  need  for  adequate 
assurance  of  confidentiality  and  expungement  pmcpfUires  Is  clear.  Further* 
more,  police  records  on  juveniles  nmy  group  serious  criminal  offenses  leading 
to  arrest  with  niinof  street  encounters  leading  to  no  further  action.  Thus  the 
fact  that  a  child  *Mms  a  police  record**  tells  us  less  than  It  implies.  We  think 
safegaards  are  needed  In  relation  toj  what  merit  Inscription,  what  kind  of 
notice  parents  receive  of  such  Inscription,  and  what  opportunity  is  provided 
to  answer  allegations  which  otherwise  niay  repose  for  years  unchallenged  in 
police  files.  Because  of  our  special  concerns  about  Juvenile  records,  we  strongly 
urge  that  their  inclusion  in  the  national  criminal  data  bank  be  prohibited. 
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GBOUP  HOMES 

The  Inappropriate  nae  of  detention  and  training  school  facilities  is  due  not 
only  to  the  laws  but  to  the  alternatives.  We  have  seen  children  in  detention  for 
"Weeks  and  months  because  they  had  *4nadequate  homes  or  no  place  to  go.*' 
Police  have  told  us  of  the  need  for  temporary  housing  for  youngsters  having 
problems  horne^  "sometimes  we  have  no  one  else  to  call  except  a  family 
^hey  are  already  in  trouble  with.**  An  administrator  spolce  about  the  girls  in 
one  institution^  "gU>me  are  erroneously  placed  here  because  no  other  facility 
•exists.  This  includes  som:  whose  primary  problem  Is  a  bad  family  situation 
or  pregnancy.** 

The  need  for  group  homes*  particularly  for  teenagers,  Is  almost  universal 
Children  whose  personal  or  family  problems  are  at  the  crisis  point  are  not 
criminals  and  should  not  be  deported  from  their  communities.  They  do  not 
need  insUtutlons;  they  are  frequently  harmed  by  institutions,  n^bpy  just  &e^d 
a  different  place  to  live  for  a  few  days  or  perhaps  a  couple  of  months. 

Communities  must  be  helped  to  understand  these  chlldreu*s  needs  so  that 
charncterlzed  these  facilities  as  "contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor.** 
they  can  accept  tti^m  as  "neighbors.**  The  provisions  of  such  non-punltlve  fa* 
cllltl^s  for  runaways  has  been  threatened  In  some  areas  by  opi)onents  who 
Obviously  an  intensive  effort  is  necessary  to  provide  a  receptive  climate. 

Group  home  programs  should  also  make  appropriate  services  available  to 
both  the  children  and  the  families  during  the  period  of  separation.  We  urge 
federal  loaJershlp  not  only  in  funding  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  group 
homes  but  in  setting  standards  for  their  operation. 

JUSTICE  FOB  CHILDBEN  COALITIONS  FOR  ACTION 

Obvlouf^ty  both  children's  rights  and  group  homes  require  community  sup- 
port  and  cooi>erAtion  If  they  are  to  be  established.  There  Is  much  that  inter«» 
es|ed  and  concerned  groups  working  together  can  accomplish  to  provide  Jus- 
tice for  children.  Such  coalitions  could : 

xMonltor  the  Implementation  of  existing  legislation  in  their  communities  and 
encourage  passage  of  better  laws  where  necessary. 

Insure  that  children  have  available  to  them  the  health,  guidance,  family 
counseling,  editcatiunal  and  employment  services  they  need. 

Coordinate  and  expand  the  delivery  of  these  services  to  provide  a  prompt 
and  efTectlve  alternutlve  to  channelling  problems  into  the  Judicial  system* 

Few  communities  provide  adequate  service  systems  now.  Such  services  as 
exist  are  frequently  scattered  uncoordinated  and  understaffed.  The  problem 
is  being  comi>ounded  ns  some  federally-financed  programs  are  cut  and  the 
battle  for  revenue  sharing  funds  must  be  waged  if  they  are  to  survive. 

We  have  been  told  in  one  state  "the  sad  fact  Is  that  many  of  our  children 
in  need  of  social  services  must  actually  be  arrested  before  any  attempt  Is 
made  to  deal  with  their  needs." 

Several  coalitions  have  already  been  formed  in  cities  around  the  country. 
They  nre  already  providing  a  constituency  for  change  and  demonstrate  a 
community  concern  that  should  be  represented  In  the  state  planning  agencies. 
We  hone  that  you  will  mandate  that  the  states  Include  such  representation  as 
you  are  already  planning  at  the  federal  level. 

On  the  basis  of  our  findings,  as  well  as  our  past  experience  v.ith  revenue* 
sharing,  we  (Strongly  support  direct  grants  rather  than  block  giants.  Although 
the  bin  before  you  would  set  percentage  guidelines  for  the  states*  use  of  the 
funds,  we  wonder  whether  this  Is  an  adequate  safeguard  against  the  funds' 
being  allocated  to  the  most  politically  powerful  who  receive  the  allocation 
rather  than  those  who  are  in  the  greate.^'t  ned.  Federal  leadership  is  also 
imt)oratlve  in  order  to  encourage  and  maintain  standards  without  which  no 
quality  program  can  be  achieved* 

While  It  is  true  that  tlie  legislation  before  you  provides  for  some  funds  to 
promote  Special  Kinphasls  Prevention  and  Treatment  programs,  we  feel  that 
the  entire  program  slioaild  be  administered  as  a  direct  grant  program. 

At  a  time  when  new  approaclies  to  the  problems  of  Juveniles  are  being  pro^ 
posed,  we  are  pleased  that  the  bill  before  you  stresses  research,  evaluatioUi 
training,  technical  assistance,  and  Informational  services. 

The  role  of  research  and  evaluation  Is  most  Important,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  shift  toward  communlty^based  diversionary  systems.  The  eflfeotlveness 
of  innovations  can  he  Judged  only  If  periodic  objective  service  is  provided^ 
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Provisions  for  long-term  funding  are  vital  If  the  goal  Is  an  improved  system, 
not  innovation  for  innovation's  sake. 

If  a  truly  efTectlve  program  of  justice  for  children  Is  to  bo  achieved,  ade- 
quate funds  must  be  provided.  It  will  require  the  full  amount  authorized  In 
this  bin,  and  we  urge  that  the  funds  not  be  reduced. 

If  we  care  about  our  children,  and  if  we  care  about  Justice,  it  is  time  to 
prove  It. 

We  urge  your  Committee  to  report  the  legislation  favorably  without  delay* 


Statement  of  Hon.  Tom  Railsback,  a  Representative  in  Congress  Prom 

THE  State  op  Illxnoib 

NEED  FOR  A  JUVENILE  JUSTJC©  INSTITUTE 

^Iv.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  Thank  you  for  this  oppor* 
tunlty  to  express  my  thoughts  on  H.  R.  62U5,  your  juvenile  Justice  bill.  I  know 
you  have  all  worked  very  hard  in  hammering  out  a  good  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  commend  you  for  your  efforts.  The  need  for  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  Is  clear,  and  I  am  encouraged  you  are 
holding  these  hearings. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  consider  Including  in  H.R.  6265  language 
that  would  set  up  an  Independent  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  need  for  such  an  Institute,  and  have  in 
fact  introduced  by  own  bill,  H.R.  45,  to  accomplish  just  this  goal. 

However,  realizing  that  your  Subcommittee  Is  also  committed  to  solving 
our  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  problem,  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if 
all  of  us  concerned  work  closely  together  .In  developing  legislation  that  can  be 
enacted  yet  this  year.  While  my  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  then  to  the  Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
minority  member,  1  have  no  objec^l^ns  and  would  even  encourage  your  Incor- 
porating H.R.  45  Into  the  bill  you  will  be  reporting  to  the  full  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  The  Issue  simply  cannot  be  reduced  to  which  Committee 
considers  the  propo«ni.  Instead,  it  must  be  how  we  can  work  together  to  solve 
our  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  problem. 

Briefly  stated,  my  bill  creates  an  independent  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  The  lirluiary  functions  of  the  legislation  are  three- 
fold: First,  to  provide  training  programs  and  facilities  for  personnel  Involved 
in  the  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  crime  and  delinquency, 
patterned  after  the  highly  successful  F.B.I.  Academy;  Second,  to  provide  a 
coordinating  center  for  the  collection  and  dlssondnatlon  of  useful  data  on 
treatment  and  control  of  juvenile  offenders  and  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  in 
general;  and  Third,  to  prepare  studies  of  Juvenile  justice  Including  com- 
parisons and  analyses  of  State  and  Federal  laws  and  such  model  laws  and  rec- 
ommendations which  will  be  designed  to  promote  an  effective  and  efficient 
Juvenile  Justice  system.  ^  ^  ,  ^  ^ 

The  Institute  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  director  annointed  by  the 
President.  Overall  policy  and  operation  would  be  set  by  the  director  and  his 
advisory  ^♦ntnp^i^^lott  composed  of  members  of  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
ami  experl:s  from  the  private  sector  concerned  with  Juvenile  justice.  1  might 
Just  ndd  at  thi«  time  that  niy  experiences  as  a  Uiember  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  which  studies  prison  reform  have  convinced  me  of  the  need 
to  include  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  on  this  Conjmlsslon. 

The  training  program  which  the  Institute  would  operate  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  One  of  our  gre*»iest  current  problems  is  the  lack  of  ade- 
tiUttte  training  of  those  Individuals  whose  function  Is  to  deal  with'  young 
people  who  have  run  afoul  of  the  law.  The  American  Parents  Committee 
questioned  each  of  the  State  directors  of  Juvenile  Justice  programs  on  their 
priority  needs  for  delinquency  prevention  and  control.  Almost  without  exceplion 
it  was  found  that  States  desperately  need  trained  probation  officers  for  Juvenile 
courts.  Judge  Kverett  West  of  Fowler,  Indiana,  in  discussing  H.R.  45,  said: 
"I  think  this  is  the  greatest  opportunity  to  give  ,  ♦  .  judges  .  .  .  and  efficient 
method  to  train  probation  r)fflcors."  ^  ^  ^    ^  'f 

The  General  Federation  of  Women*s  Clubs  has  also  recommended  the  training 
•of  more  judges  sklllwl  iu  handling  juvenile  court  cases,  and  the  training  of 
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more,  better  qualUled  professionals  for  detention  set-ups.  And  I  would  hope 
prosecuting  attorneys  would  also  be  included  as  beneficiaries  of  the  training. 

Another  serious  problem,  which  you  are  all  undoubtedly  familiar  with,  in 
our  present  juvenile  justice  system  is  the  fragmentation  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  programs  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders,  and  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation among  them.  An  Institute  could  provide  a  center  to  coordinate  and 
gather  Information  on  the  various  programs.  Judge  James  Gulotta  of  the 
National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  put  the  problem  this  way : 

"Historically,  there  has  been  lack  of  organization  among  the  states  In  the 
areas  of  coordinated  research,  planning,  communication,  and  evaluation.  Too 
often  the  individual  child  has  suffered  because  his  individual  state  received 
and  processed  fragmented  information,  or  lacked— or  even  completely  misun- 
derstood— the  resources  and  knowledge  available  to  only  a  few." 

Thomas  Pinnock  for  the  Department  of  Institutions  for  the  State  of  Washing- 
.  ton  has  called  for  a  central  clearinghouse  tpr  materials  regarding  the  problems 
of  delinquents  and  some  means  established  for  the  regular  dissemination  of  in- 
formation to  those  directly  involved  with  the  problems  of  youth.  An  Institute 
on  Juvenile  Justice  would  provide  just  that  clearinghouse. 

Finally,  the  Institute  as  envisioned  in  my  bill  is  also  directed  to  study  the 
various  statutory  provisions,  model  laws  and  codes,  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations.  This  research  function  holds  much  promise  for  steps  to  be 
taken  to  clear  the  existing  confusion  and  provide  a  uniformity  in  our  juvenile 
justice  system  that  is  sorely  needed.  The  American  Bar  Association  has 
achieved  striking  results  with  a  similar  approach. 

Support  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  Institute  has  been  gratifying.  In  the  92nd 
Congress,  over  100  House  Members  joined  Congressman  Blester  and  myself  In 
introducing  H.R.  45.  and  we  were  successful  In  getting  the  bill  through  the 
House.  On  the  Senate  side.  Senators  Percy  and  Bayh  led  at  least  20  other 
Senators  In  sponsoring  the  companion  bill,  and  the  legislation  was  reported 
favorably  from  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee.  This  year  the 
bills  have  been  reintroduced,  and  S.  821.  Senator  Bayh*s  comprehensive  juve- 
nile justice  bill,  included  much  of  the  H.R.  45  lauguage.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, in  that  bill,  the  Institute  does  not  retain  it's  independence,  which  I 
think  la  vitally  important. 

You  may  also  be  lntere.sted  to  know  that  H.R.  45  has  been  endorsed  by  some 
of  he  best  known  authorities  on  the  subject  of  delinquency  in  the  country — 
inchiding  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  the  American 
Parents  Committee,  and  the  P.T.A.  Further  support  has  come  from  concerned 
individuals. 

Since  our  current  system  needs  many  change.s — in  the  areas  of  training, 
information,  and  research,  I  do  hope  we  can  pass  corrective  legislation  thld 
year. 

Quite  obviously,  you  know  the  need— you  know  the  large  nu'tiber  of  juve- 
niles who  run  afoul  of  the  law  each  day.  and  the  inability  of  our  .system  to  deal 
with  them.  Let  me  just  take  a  moment  to  discuss  a  few  trends  which  I  find 
especially  disturbing. 

First,  more  young  women  are  now  entering  criminal  ranks.  In  1072.  we 
know  that  arrests  for  young  females  under  18  rose  more  than  twice  as  rai)idlr 
as  arrests  for  amies  of  the  same  age. 

There  Is  also  an  increasing  frequency  of  senseless,  violent  crimes  conmdtted 
by  young  teenagers— up  nearly  200%  in  the  past  decade. 

Finally,  young  people  continue  to  be  responsible  for  a  disproportionate  per- 
centage of  critne.s  committed.  While  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  17 
oonstltute  only  1/0  of  our  total  population,  they  are  responsible  for  50%  of 
all  criminal  arrests. 

The  real  tragedy,  however*  is  the  recidivism  of  young  offenders.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Prison  Reform.  I  have  visited  .several 
prisons.  Prom  what  1  have  seen  and  heard,  i  am  convinced  that  too  often  Im* 
prlsonment  only  provides  the  opportunity  for  young  people  to  become  more^ 
hardened  criminals.  In  fact,  nt  least  8  out  of  4  of  first-time  young  offenders 
Who  go  to  prison  will  return  within  5  years.  Frankly,  our  entire  juvenile  justice 
system  could  be  indicted  on  that  fn(*t  alone ! 


Mr.  Chairiuan.  McuuImts  nf  tho  SiilKMUiuulttee,  it  is  olcar  wo  must  net  ami 
>ve  must  act  Immedialuiy.  Witii  a  ronreutrated  effort  by  nil  of  us,  I  feel  con- 
Jiileiit  we  will  witness  effective  legisintion  beinj;  enacted  yet  tliis  Congress,  and 
we  can  then  begin  to  solve  tlie  problem  of  juvenile  crime— with  its  tragic 
waste  of  young  iives  and  national  squandering  of  resources.  Enactment  of  a 
bill  which  Inciudes  an  Institute  on  Juvenile  Justice  wouid  be  a  dranuitic  and 
meanlngfid  step,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  tliis  suggestion  every  consideration, 

Our  juveniie  offenders  have  tlie  potential  to  i)ecome  either  tomorrow's  iaw- 
ahlding  citizens  or  tomorrow's  costly  lialjiilty  caught  in  the  revoiving  door 
of  recidivism.  It  is  ui)  to  all  of  us  to  see  that  our  juvenile  offenders  taice  that 
first  option — to  become  toaiorrow*s  law-abiding  citizens.  I  h)ok  forward  to 
continue  working  with  all  of  you  to  accouipiish  just  that! 

Thank  you. 


i)  f 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION: 
AND  RUNAWAY  YOUTH 


WEDNESDAY,  MAT  1,  1974 

House  op  RBPRESBNTA^nvES, 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Waahingfonj  B.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2257,, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon*  Augustus     Hawkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Present:  Representative  Hawkins. 

Staff  members  present :  Lloyd  A.  Johuoon,  fstafT  director;  and  Martin 
LnVor,  minority  legislative  associate 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities  of  the* 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  is  called  to  order. 

We  have  several  members  who  are  due  to  arrive  but  have  been 
detained*  May  T  explain  to  the  audience  who  may  be  somewhat  sur« 
prised  these  hearings  are  not  well  attended,  that  today  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  are  having  a  caucus  on  reorganization  of  the  House- 
and  obviously  the  Members  are  vitally  interested  in  that  subject 
and  concerned  about  his  or  h^-  future  in  the  House  For  that  reason 
we  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  some  of  the  Members  in  todajr* 

The  Republicans  are  also  having  a  caucus.  I  am  not  privileged  to* 
know  what  their  meeting  is  ^bout. 

Today's  hearing  on  H*R,  6265,  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act,  as  well  u  related  legislation,  is  a  continuation  of 
hearings  which  this  subcommittvjo  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  March  29, 
and  here  in  Washington  on  April  24. 

We  need  no  further  prt»i  ?  of  the  urgent  need  for  reform  in  this 
area  than  the  knowledge  fuiit  almost  one-half  of  the  serious  crimes 
in  this  Nation  are  comii>iv*»  c?  by  youth  under  the  age  of  18  years. 
Some  suggest  that  the  (vxti/d  crime  rate,  in  contrast  to  reported 
crimes,  may  be  as  much  as  five  times  that  figure. 

Many  of  these  vouth  have  already  been  irreversibly  scarred  by 
the  time  they  come  to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
Thus,  any  meaningful  approach  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  aelin- 
quency  mnr  address  its  preventive  aspects. 

My  \jy  ^rhich  1  privileged  to  cosponsor  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  itoi  Kentucky,  the  Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins,  would 
provide  mu^^sive  Federal  assistance  for  diversionary  and  preventive- 
programs  in  this  field. 
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It  would  stress  innovation,  treatment  of  youngsters  and  their  fami- 
lies within  their  own  communities,  coordination,  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  through  a  categorical  formula  grant  approach.  We 
know  that  less  than  three  percent  of  revenue  sharing  monies  are 
utilised  for  human  services  and  that  there  is  no  mention  of  child- 
ren or  youth  in  its  listing  of  priorities. 

Last  week  we  received  testimony  from  the  Honorable  Birch  Bayh, 
who  sponsored  comparable  legislation  in  the  Senate;  the  Honorable 
Stanley  B.  Thomas,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Development 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  also  the 
Xational  As50i;iation  of  Social  Workers,  each  has  played  a  signi- 
ficant role  in  the  development  of  youth-servicing  legislation. 

Today's  witnesses  share  this  concern,  but  from  a  different  perspec- 
tive—they are  on  the  firing  line  of  the  actual  operations  ot  youth- 
servicing  programs.  Congressman  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida  is 
unable  to  oe  with  us  today,  as  originally  schecluled,  due  to  other 
pressing  business  within  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  will  join 
us  on  May  8th. 

Our  first  witness  is  Mr.  T.  George  Silcott,  executive  director  of  the 
Wiltwyck  School  for  boys  in  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.  I  am  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Silcott  \vas  one  of  the  first  professionals  in  this 
Nation  to  direct  a  community  facility  for  troubled  youngsters,  and 
since  his  association  with  the  Wiltwyck  School  they  have  made 
major  strides  in  servicing  youth  within  their  own  communities. 

He  is  accompanied  by  a  former  participant  in  the  program,  Mr. 
James  Welch. 

At  this  time  I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  Mr.  Silcott  as  our  first 
witness  and  also  Mr.  Welch.  If  you  will,  kindly  be  seated  at  our 
Avitness  table. 

Wo  do  have  a  prepared  statement  from  you,  which  will  be  put  into 
the  record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point,  and  you  may  proceed  to 
address  yourself  to  the  committee  as  you  desire. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Testimony  PttESKKTED  By  T.  Georoe  SitcotT,  Executive  Director, 
TttE^  WiLTWVCK  School 

INTRODUCTION 

I  ntii  pleased  to  hnvo  nn  opportunity  to  present  testimony  at  this  lien  ring, 
not  onh*  lietiiuao  II  involves  Issues  in  wlilcli  Wlltwyclc  has  been  deeply  involved 
over  the  years,  but  because  there  Is  the  chance  that  what  goes  on  here  may 
be  translated  into  legislntivo  action  that  will  Improve  services  to  the  children 
aiul  families  of  the  inner  city.  Thank  you  for  the  opijortunity  to  present  this 
statement. 

The  Comprehensive  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
(II.U.  0205)  has  been  designed  to  "provide  n  comprehensive,  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency.**  While  the  general  thrust  and 
purpose  of  H.K.  0205  Is  Indeed  moving  In  the  direction  of  a  meaningful  pro- 
gramnmtlc  response  to  the  shortcomlniirs  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  as  it 
now  o|)erates.  the  avenues  that  are  re(pilred  to  bring  about  meaningful  change 
go  far  beyond  the  narrow  impact  of  this  legislation.  To  truly  effect  the  changes 
that  are  necessary,  we  must  not  approach  this  drastic  turn-around  from  the 
narrow  vantage  imlnt  of  those  youngsters  who  already  have  been  failed  by  the 
system.  Rather,  we  must  be  concerned  with  the  broad-based  community  services 
that  involve  all  of  the  critical  delivery  systems  for  youth  and  their  families. 
Furthermore,  if  all  basic  community  services  that  require  change  are  viewed 
only  through  the  prism  of  preventive  services,  we  orient  programs  to  be 
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roimnitivo  nuluT  (linn  ((•  (ns{i*v  jcrowtli.  We  nvc  in  otTect,  opcratiii};  ou  tlie 
principle  that  yontij^sUTs  nud  ilicir  lanillios  umi  help,  ami  without  it  they 
will  inevitably  fail  ntid  oial  n|»  in  tin*  juvenile  Jnsrleo,  welfare,  (jr  mental 
health  tlysruin!tluning  popnlaticai.  Aad  If  we  remain  in  this  stance,  the  luv- 
ventive  imigrani.s  eoiUinne  to  foens  on  ealej^ories  of  (ly.sfunetl(niln«  youth 
and  their  families  and  nevor  ^et  rfiiistitutionaliml  Into  programs  geared  for 
growth.  The  philosophy*  attitude  and  purpose  of  the  proj^rams  we  are  advo- 
eatln^  and  developing  attempt  tt»  address  and  exploit  the  eoau>eteuee  of  youth, 
their  funillles  njul  their  eoniuuniitles  and,  from  that  vantage  iJolnt,  cope  with 
UyhfuiU'thm  when  and  how  it  api^ears. 

If  we  reiaaln  fixed  on  trying  to  solve  the  problems  at  Issue  in  terms  of 
whether  any  single  agency  should  he  desljjnated  as  beinjx  responsible  for  juve- 
nile (Udimpieney  programs  (for  Instance,  In  New  York  State,  whether  It  be  the 
State  Division  of  Youth,  or  the  State  Board  of  Social  AVelfare»  or  the  State 
Departmeut  of  :Mental  llr^lene,  or  a  newly  designated  agency),  we  are  al- 
ready lodging  ourselves  Into  a  system  that  truncates  api)roprlate  service  de- 
livery systems  at  the  point  of  a  legal  nmling  or  definition  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency; ami  we  address  piecemeal  services  to  a  population  that  becomes  dys- 
functionally  categorized  and  charaeterix^pd  by  the  Inadeqaacies,  irrelevancie.s 
and  failures  of  the  currently  operating  human  service  delivery  systems.  AVhen 
programs  are  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  clrcum.scrlbed  delliupient  juvenile 
population,  we  contiiuie  to  compound  our  unresponsiveness  to  the  real  tasks  at 
hand.  AVhen  we  merely  attemi)t  to  redefine  the  focus  of  rehubllitative  i)reveu- 
tlve  programs  for  juveidle  delinquents,  we  are  tacitly  accepting  the  iaade- 
qmieles  of  all  the  other  delivery  .systems  (education,  health,  welfare,  housing* 
employment  opportunities) — In  short,  the  current  system.  We  are  also,  by 
omission,  continuing  to  support  the  ongoing  funded  system  of  juvenile  ;iusti(»e 
despite  Its  "devastating  fallings'*  which  Include  the  state  training  .schools 
and  the  residential  treatment  chlht-carlng  Institutions. 

For  example,  while  we  are  cousidering  the  need  to  develop  a  new  api)roach 
to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  courts,  still  called  ufmn  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  these  youngsters,  would  be  faced  with  the  reality  that  services 
are  not  available  in  their  communities  to  meet  their  needs.  This  situation, 
in  i)raetical  terms,  could  lead  to  a  reinforcement  of  the  lu'esent  '^placement** 
systoDj.  And  it  is  the  i)resent  "i)lacement"  .system  that  must  be  re-exandned 
and  re-assessed. 

Clearly,  when  we  address  the  issues  at  Imnd,  we  are,  in  fact,  rej^ponding 
from  a  specific  ideological  view,  albeit  legislative  at  this  point,  to  the  basic 
fabric  of  our  society.  It  is  no  accident  that  delinquency,  neglect*  and  other 
definitions  of  soeial  pathology  are  found  In  high  proportions  In  nelgiiborhoods 
where  there  Is  also  an  accompanying  high  level  of  infant  mortality,  poor  educa- 
tional achievement,  low  Income,  inadequate  health  services  and  the  absence 
of  viable  social  institutions  that  can  provide  the  programs  and  resources  for 
helping  families  cope  with  the  day-to-day  task  of  surviving  in  an  urban  en- 
vironment. 

Middle-class  communities  and  middle-class  people  are  able  to  develop  ami 
make  use  of  resources  to  enhance  their  survival  and  conseqttefitly  do  tiot  appear 
as  significant  statistics  in  identifying  social  pathological  behavior. 

it  seems  to  me  that  we  really  know  a  great  deal  about  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  deal  wltli  the  problems  of  our  modern  urban  society.  We  know  that 
our  educational  .-^ysteiu  Is  falling.  We  kiiow  that  our  public  welfare  system 
metes  out  grants  that  are  inadequate  and  abusive.  We  know  that  child  welfare 
agencies  have  functioned  with  an  uneven  level  of  success  and  have  giveti  little 
of  tlieir  effort  towards  developing  direct  services  In  urban  ghetto  connuunities. 
And  we  know  that  government  and,  yes,  our  society  in  general,  has  not  demon- 
strated a  commi'.ment  to  a  decent  life  and  n  fair  chance  of  survival  for  all 
of  its  con.stituents.  1  suggest  that  the  court  that  adjudicates  juvenile  delinquent 
cases  can  be  described  as  being  a  "court  of  last  resort'*  for  coping  with  the 
unaddressed  problems  of  urban  ghetto  youth  and  their  families.  I  further 
suggest  timt  this  indeed  can  be  turned  into  a  "court  of  primary  re.sort"  if  It 
can  Join  wt^h  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  in  effectively  reversing  and 
reordering  priorities  to  establish  sorely  needed  comprehensive  community-based 
service  programs.  # 

Clearly,  unless  we  reorder  our  priorities,  we  wdll  be  meeting  at  our  next 
legislative  session  addressing  ourselves  to  readjusting  an  unresponsive  system, 
whether  our  focus  be  the  Juvenile  delinquent,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  the  physically  handicapped,  the  neglected  youngster,  or  the 
abused  child. 
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COMMUNITY-UASBD  SEHVICE  PROGRAMS 

Let  us  explore  the  service  alternatives  and  underlying  premises  that  should 
be  encompassed  in  a  comprehensive,  community-bused,  Inner-city  service 
system, 

Whatever  the  child  care  model  may  be,  it  has  to  be  family-centered  rather 
than  chUd'CePUered.  It  must  be  a  family  model  that  mirrors  the  multiple  options 
that  organically  grow  out  of  the  Black,  Puerto  Rican,  Chicane  or  poor  White 
family  .structure.  All  institutional  systems  must  be  programmed  to  build  upon 
the  continuity  and  integrity  of  service  delivery  that  accentuates  family  and 
community  strength  rather  than,  as  is  now  the  almost  universal  rule,  sepa* 
rating— in  ettect,  punishino — the  dysfunctional  family  in  its  time  of  crisis. 

Today,  v/hen  one  speaks  of  providing  services  .for  children,  the  automatic 
assumption  is  that  the  youngsters  go  to  where  the  services  are  located — be  It 
a  foster  family,  a  group  residence,  or  a  child-oaring  institution. 

The  concept  of  a  community-based  child  care  model  turns  this  around.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  development  of  mechanisms  and  resources  that  bring 
the  rehabilitative  services  into  the  youngster's  family's  own  home.  It  utilizes 
latent  manpower  from  the  extended  family  and  the  community  proper.  It 
builds  in,  wherever  Indicated,  the  competence  required  for  the  community 
and  family  themselves  so  they  can  carry  the  fostering  responsibility  for  their 
own  members. 

The  difference  between  what  exists  and  what  must  be  developed  can  be  seen 
in  a  description  of  the  process  involved.  Today,  the  youngster  in  the  inner-city 
comes  to  the  attentlgn  of  the  school  attendance  officer,  the  youth  division  of 
the  local  police  precinct,  the  court.  To  begin  with,  his/her  parents,  along  with 
others  In  the  family  and  community,  are  antagonistic  to  these  Institutional 
personnel.  Yet,  they  know  that  the  critical  decisions  concerning  themselves 
and  their  children  are  In  the  hands  of  these  very  antagonists, 

The  youngster  Is  routed  through  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  to  the  point 
where  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Services  or  another  public  agent  is  empow- 
ered to  act  '4n  loco  parentis."  This  official  calls  upon  private  and  public  child* 
caring  agencies  lo  accept  the  youngster  and  to  develop  an  appropriate  treat- 
ment  plan.  In  practice  this  usually  means  that  the  private  sector  accepts  the 
less  troublesome  problemed  youngster  while  the  most  difficult  children  are  left 
to  the  public  sector  for  dist>osltlon.  In  either  case,  however,  the  youngster  Is 
effectively  removed  from  family  and  community. 

The  community-based  child  care  model  works  very  differently.  The  services 
offered  to  child  and  family  are  In  the  community  to  begin  with.  The  Police 
Youth  Division  Is  working  in  partnership  with  community  youth.  Service 
systems  are  in  operation  to  maintain  the  child  within  his  family  at  points  of 
stress  or  in  programs  that  rptaln  the  youngster  in  the  community  with  on* 
going  contact  with  siblings  and  family.  Should  further  court  or  public  action  be 
indicated,  warranting  the  assumption  by  a  governmental  agency  of  an  "In  loco 
parentis*'  role,  these  service  personnel  are  with  the  youngster  and  the  family 
throughout  the  process.  Options  are  sought  that  Include  the  critical  thinking 
and  exploration  of  the  child  and  family,  along  with  that  of  the  "professionals.'* 
Family,  community,  and  agency  personnel.  In  essence,  are  functioning  together 
as  ongoing  ombudsmen  and  advocates.  Should  short-term  stays  away  from 
home  and  conmumlty  still  be  Indicated  for  specialized  care,  the  community 
team  or  integrated  service  staffs  en.sure  ongoing  two-way  family  and  com- 
munity continuity.  Re-entry  programming  then  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  youngster's  stay  while  he/Khe  Is  away  from  ho  ^e — as  opposed  to  the  cur* 
rent 'practice  of  Isolating  the  youngster  In  placement. 

In  short,  preventive  and  interventlve  strategies  can  be  developed  that  will 
underscore  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  children  and  parents  rather  than 
nurturing  their  feelings  Oi  Impotence  and  frustration. 

When  family  pmblems  are  beyond  the  coping  and  solving  abilities  of  the 
family  Itself,  the  program  options  must  be  community-based.  Neighborhood 
foster  homes  must  be  available,  when  required,  rather  than  foster  homes  In 
the  hinterland;  short^erm  community-based  residences^  not  centrally  located 
city  shelters,  must  serve  as  "crash  padi"  for  youngsters  in  crisis;  agencies 
must  provide  spcclHcally  trained  family-oriented  homemaker/organlzers  to 
work  In  the  homos  of  trotihled  families  to  keep  them  Intact  rathetf  than  tosort* 
ing  to  the  route  of  Institutional  placement. 
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When  we  truly  have  a  comprehensive  grid  of  community-based  services  which 
Inciude  a  variety  of  resi(ientiai  options  chat  are  aneiiiary  to  in-own^homo  pre^ 
ventlve  and  rehabiiltative  services,  then  the  juveniie  Justice  delivery  systems 
won*t  be  faced  with  the  massive  need  that  we  have  today  of  preventing  piace- 
nient.  Juvenile  justice  diversion  programs  will  in  essence  be  a  moot  subject. 
The  entire  after-care  system  will  not  be  rooted  in  futiiity  or  in  community  oii- 
po5»itlon.  **Not  on  my  street/*  the  cry  against  children  who  are  perceived  tts 
♦•foreign"  or  "alien"  to  the  community,  wiii  not  be  heard.  The  youngsters,  in  an 
organic  sense,  have  not  ieft  their  community.  Tiieir  community /family  has 
been  working  with  them  for  their  return  home — if,  indeed,  they  have  to  ieave 
at  all. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  community-based  programs  are  as  relevant 
to  the  needs  of  other  categories  of  dysfunctloning  youngsters  as  they  are 
to  the  category  with  which  your  committee  is  concerned  today.  It  would  be 
essential,  I  believe,  in  our  tax-conscious  society,  to  do  a  financial  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  aU  of  the  currently  operating  non-community-based  cus- 
todial  or  child-caring  systems  that  are  so  blatantly  ineffective  bu*;  which  pur- 
port  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  youngsters  In  their  care — to  the  cost  of  a  broad- 
based  system  that  reflects  a  child  care  model  of  community*based  services  and 
facilities. 

WILTWYCK  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

What  I  have  been  describing  is  not  Just  a  series  of  theoretical  concepts  or 
weil*meaning  suppositions,  but  represents  the  backdrop  against  which  The 
Wlitwyck  School,  of  which  I  am  Executivo  Director,  has  been  developing  its 
child  care  program. 

At  Wlitwyck  we  have  been  addressing  ourselves  to  many  of  the  challenges 
1  have  touched  upon.  Wlitwyck  was  created  some  37  years  ago  as  upstate  resi- 
dential treatment  center  in  order  to  provide  service  to  the  Black,  Protestant, 
court** related  child  for  whom  there  were  no  programs  other  than  the  state 
training  schools.  Through  the  years,  in  an  effort  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
youngsters  and  families  it  serves,  Wlitwyck  changed  and  expanded  Its  servlcoSi 
developing  foster  homes,  family  therapy,  and  halfway  house  programs. 

Pour*  years  ago,  we  besan  a  systematic  re-evaluation  on  many  levels  of  our 
nrogram  purposes  and  goals — involving  our  Board,  our  staff,  our  parent  con- 
stituency and  even  our  yo:^ngsters.  Our  wish  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  population  led  to  a  decision  to  develop  a  visible  service  presence 
in  the  three  major  areas  of  the  city  in  which  th  majority  of  our  children  live— 
Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvestant  and  the  South  Bronx. 

As  our  community  program  developed,  specific  needs  revealed  themselves  «vith 
varying  degres  of  urgency.  With  differing  constraints  and  opportunities  In 
each  area,  these  needs  wetc  translated  into  a  variety  of  program  components, 
inciuditig:  neighborhood-b.tsed  group  lAomes;  an  outpatient  clinic  In  Harlem; 
a  Bronx  storefront  offering  counseling,  a  housing  clinic,  a  food  co-op,  recreation 
and  tutoring  services  to  neighborhood  youngsters  and  families.  In  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesnnt  section  of  Brooklyn,  a  Storefront  and  a  Day  Center  offer  Informa- 
tion and  Rof'^rral  Services  fo»*  community  residents,  and  specialized  educa- 
tional, vocational,  looreatlonu  and  counseling  progtams  for  neighborhood 
bays  and  girls.  In  addition,  a  Homemaker/Organlzer  Program  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Brooklyn,  staffed  by  specially  recruited  and  trained  neighborhood 
residents.  These  homenmkors,  who  work  with  families  during  crises,  or  in  the 
everyday  tasks  of  homo  management,  enable  us  to  serve  the'  child  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  placed.  And  the  family,  instead  of  being  torn  apart,  can 
now,  in  many  cases,  retnaln  intact. 

I  (lon*t  mean  to  imply  that  these  programs  have  produced  answers  to  all  of 
the  dlllicutt  problems  that  beset  our  client  population;  but  we  are  convinced 
that  we  are  moving  In  the  right  dlrGctlon— the  only  direction,  in  fact,  that 
gives  promise  of  developing  meaningful,  viable,  long*iasing  alternatives  to  the 
problems  and  pathologies  of  urban  ghetto  life. 

CAmALm^^o  on  succEssj^trL  nEMONstRAttoN  i»nooRAMS 

While  t  have,  thus  far,  avoided  reacting  to  the  specifics  of  H.R.  6205«  1  feel 
at  this  point,  that  a  reference  to  its  intent  is  In  order.  The  federal  govern* 
jDient  has  supported  many  demonstration  projects  that  have  specifically  ad« 
da's^^d  the  issue  at  hand.  HKW  has  correctly  Insisted  that  Impartial  evaUia* 
tlon  be  m  integral  part  of  each  such  demonstration  program  package.  In  addi* 
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tlou,  has  nmiulatod  that  dcuionstration  pro^iinns  bo  limited  to  three  years, 
which,  in  the  case  of  certaiu  program  designs,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  their 
potential  for  success. 

I  would  suggest  that  for  those  innovative  programs  that  have  strongly 
indicated  their  success  i)otentlal,  ways  must  now  be  found  to  have  tliem  Incor- 
porated Into  viably  sustained  lo^Dgnuus  under  the  revenue-slmrlm:  foruuit. 
Perhaps  sueii  programs  couhl  be  included  in  guidelines  to  the  various  state 
governuients  as  models  of  the  kind  of  programs  tluit  II.R.  (52G5  has  under 
serlnus  consideration.  Unless  soniolidng  is  done  to  have  these  iM'ograais.  and  to 
build  upon  their  achievements,  "innovation"  is  little  nu)rc  than  a  word,  and 
the  creation  of  dcmonstrathai  projects  merely  an  enu>ty  gasture. 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  wish  to  briefly  share  with  you  one  of  our  experiences. 
Wiltwyck'a  conununity-hased  program  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  was  snpiiorted 
in  part  by  HICW  funds.  While  tlie  funding  constraints  prevented  the  inclusion 
of  all  the  program  cmupoueuts  we  felt  to  bo  essential,  we  were  able  to  denu)n- 
strate  vUible  service  alternatives  to  the  traditional  juvenile  justice  ssyteui.  One 
specific  component  developed  with  lllOW  funds  was  the  houioaiaker/orgauixer 
program,  mentioned  earlier,  which  proved  to  be  an  unusually  successful  alter- 
native for  families  and  youngsters  in  crisis.  It  is  now  going  begging  for  funds 
because  no-long  term  imbllc  funding  system  is  specitlcally  geare<i  to  incorporate 
it  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

V.'hlle  the  Immenuiker/organizer  program  is  a  ca.se  where  a  successful  direct 
service  system  was  developed  and  iniidcmented  In  a  one-year  perl'ul.  other 
critically  hui)ortant  comi'oneats  require  more  than  one  year  to  put  into  opera- 
tion. For  Instance,  (uir  active  conuuunlty  presence  through  a  longer  period 
of  time,  nuule  possible  by  lllOW  funding,  enabled  us  to  initiate  systematic 
changes  which  required  the  Involvement  of  oth(»r  conuaunlty-basGd  agencies. 
On  our  initiative,  this  gn)up  of  agencies  has  recently  begun  to  develop  a  youth 
services  system  for  the  llcdford-Stuyvesant  area. 

This  Is  a  first  step  In  coordinating  services,  identifying  gaps  in  service,  and 
jointly  with  conuuunlty  reiu'cseutativos,  developing  conuuunity-based  programs 
to  All  the  gaiis.  H13\V  has  thus  played  a  nmjor  i)art  in  enabling  us  to  develop 
a  community- based  program  for  the  court-related  adolescent  which  is  a  viable 
alternative  to  the  current  youth  shelter  system  in  New  York  City— a  system 
which,  as  we  know,  Is  couU)lGtely  unrespotisive  to  the  real  needs  of  the  adoles- 
cent population.  But,  as  I  stated,  this  Is  only  a  flr.st  step*  Much  renmins  to  be 
done.  I  could  go  into  more  detail  about  this  and  other  programs:  but  suffice 
It  to  say  that  with  HEWs  funding  ending  In  August  1974,  the  core  of  our 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  operation  Is  In  danger  of  dissolution.  Unless  some  regular 
system  of  funding  underwrites  the  program,  all  the.se  galtis  and  hopes  for 
change  will  remain  unrealized.  And  of  even  greater  lnu)ortance,  the  already 
achieved  momentum  that  Is  the  yeast  for  change  is  aborted.  The  ongoing  fund- 
ing patterns  that  support  the  current  dy.sfunctlonal  Juvenile  justice  .system 
operate  dllTerently.  These  funds  are  continued  from  year  to  year  atul  the 
unresponsive  system  is  supi)orted  through  sheer  legislative  and  bureaucratic 
inertia. 


A  broad-based  community  service  system  that  includes  a  residential  capa- 
bility relevant  to  the  needs  of  inner-city  youngsters  Is  the  sine  qua  uon  for  a 
successful  preventative  and  rehabilitative  program  for  the  court-related  young- 
ster. When  a  judge  or  a  policeman  or  a  casewori<er  can  choose  fron)  among  the 
kinds  of  service  options  we  have  described— options  that  help  retain  family 
ties  and  that  build  on  hitent  fandly/conununlty  strengths— the  basic  problem 
of  llndlng  more  effective  ways  to  deal  with  "juvenile  delinquency**  takes  on  n 
different  meaning.  A  judge  who  )ms  to  nmke  a  decision  regarding  a  dellaquent 
who  comes  from  a  multUproblcmed,  disorganiml  household  can  feel,  llaally* 
that  he  has  some  constructive  alternatives  from  which  to  choose  If.  among 
his  options,  are:  1)  u.slng  a  si)ecially  trained,  comnuinity*recrulted  homoamker/ 
organlj^er  who  will  work  directly  with  the  fandly  and  youngster  In  his  own 
home,  2)  a  nelghborhood-based  grotip  home  with  crash  pad  facilities  where  the 
youngster  can  be  worked  with  on  his  own  ground,  8)  a  welKsuiiervlsed  neigh- 
borhood footer  home  pool  that  would  be  available  for  use  by  a  youngster  for 
short,  clrcmnscribed  periods  of  time  to  help  him  through  a  critical  period  whet) 
the  hoiae  pressures  need  to  be  tieatrall^^ed,  4)  a  neighborhood  day  center  that 
Is  staffed  and  progranuned  to  bo  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  relntroductlon 
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of  the  chronically  truant  youiijcstcr  in  the  rotfular  public  school  systoin,  rathor 
than  referral  of  tlmt  youuKstci*  (•)  XYZ  aKtMiey  nut  of  the  neigliborhoocl— and 
more  usually  out  of  the  city.  Wiiat  a  (liiterenco  when  you  can  dispense  "Jus- 
tice'* that  Is  tailor-made  to  need  rather  than  to  exlstlnj?  facilities! 

Additionally,  It  must  be  reeoftulzed  that  the  streetwise  youngster  who  is 
brought  to  court  on  a  delinquent  charge  is  just  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  of  per- 
haps thousands  of  city  youngsters  who  are  living  In  the  streets  and  are  eluding 
contact  with  law  enforcement  persDunol.  This  hldilen  street  population  doesn't 
show  up  In  our  vital  statistics.  When  viewed  In  this  context,  the  need  for 
preventive  pvogmms  takes  on  greater  urgency  and  slgnUlcance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  far  ninre  Important  to  deal  with  the  Issue  of  develop- 
ing a  wide  range  of  services  for  this  group  of  children  and  their  families  than 
to  continue  to  debate  the  progranunalc  merits  of  this  or  that  Isolated,  seg- 
inentalls5ed  program  for  youngsters  adjtidlcated  as  juvenile  dellnQuents. 

The  absence  of  eonnnunlty-based  services  in  urban  ghettcjs  forces  the  Black, 
Puerto  lUcan,  Chicano  or  poor  White  fandly  to  use  the  offices  of  the  court 
to  help  negotiate  the  obtaining  of  aderpmte  services.  Judges,  unwdlUng  though 
many  of  them  are  to  do  so,  are  forced  to  shunt  children  who  appear  before 
them  away  from  the  connnunlty  by  placing  them  with  voluntary  agencies  or 
In  training  schools.  The  public  and  private  agencies  that  serve  this  type  of 
system  tend  to  perpetuate  It  and  keep  diverting  attention,  pa.st  rhetoric,  from 
the  needed  reordering  of  priorities.  The  ^'placement**  system,  of  necessity, 
is  oriented  to  serve — or  nd.sserve— the  individual  child  away  from  fandly  and 
away  from  community.  A  comprehensive  conun unity-based  child  care  service 
system,  by  Its  very  nature,  deals  with  a  child  as  an  Integral  mend)er  of  a 
fandly.  It  undersc^orcs  and  builds  upon  an  evolving  neighborhood  ability  and 
responsibility  to  adequately  care  for  Itself  by  nmxlmb.lng  Its  latent  strengths, 
ll'V  nniift  'Hnstitutionaiizc**  with  sufficient  tax  dollars  the  nmlenvrliin{f  of 
relevant  eommunit\hbami  preventative  and  rehabilitative  service  prof/rams. 

If  the  preparation,  adndnlstratlon  and  Implementathm  of  the  program  plan 
Is  to  be  delegated  to  a  single  governmental  body.  It  should  be  a  state-wldo 
child  advocacy  body,  geared  not  to  **i)lacement**  but  rather  to  the  Integration 
and  coordination  of  the  nmny  fragmented  program.s.  It  should  be  vested  with 
firm  advocacy  responsibilities  and  authority  that  Include  the  wherewithal  and 
mandate  to  set  up  and  to  sustain  community-based  service  programs.  The 
federal  government  must  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  An  active  federal 
child  advocacy  council  must  Intrude  Itself  on  all  levels  of  federal  activity 
with  a  broad  mandate  to  influenee  the  reordering  of  priorities  on  a  federal 
level.  In  addition.  It  unist  assume  the  ta.sk  of  monitoring  the  relevant  state 
and  local  programs  to  enstire  that  the  federal  Intention  Is  carried  out  not  only 
by  pointing  out  the  shortcomings  of  varlotis  programs  but  by  publicising  those 
that  are  effectively  carrying  out  their  stated  Intentions. 

Only  if  we  turn  the  system  around,  then,  and  begin  to  deal  not  with  the 
narrow  perimeters  of  present  possibilities,  but  wdth  the  broader  view  of  creat- 
ing relevant,  viable,  comnuinlty-based  service  options,  can  we  begin  to  provide 
meatdn^ful  answers  to  the  questions  of  this  legislative  hearing.  That  is  the 
only  f(mtext  in  which  we  can  make  policy  decisions  concerning  the  development 
and  ongoing  support  of  programs  that  truly  address  the  problems  of  troubled 
youth  and  their  fandlles. 

STATEMEKT  or  T.  GEORGE  SlICOTT,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOll,  THE 
WlLTWVnK  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS,  N.Y,; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  JAMES  WELCH,  EORMER  PROGRAM  PARTIC* 
IPAKT 

ytw  Hawkixs.  TStw  Silcott,  T  understand  in  some  way  you  and  the 
staff  director  of  this  committee^  Mr,  Johnson,  Imve  beoii  associated 
in  some  past  ondenvors, 

Mr.  SttA'orr.  Vos,  I  di rooted  nn  oxporimontal  project  set  up  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  contracted  hy  Springfield  College^ 
on  whose  faculty  I  served,  We  serviced  tlie  first  Imlf-way  house  for 
innuites  return ingf  to  the  community  in  Xew  York  City^ 
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That  was  an  experimental  project  that  began  to  lay  tlie  ground- 
work and  indeed  provided  the  wisdom  as  to  a  way  of  successful 
reentry  into  their  communities. 

At  that  time  the  Wiltwyck  Scho<>l  for  Boys  had  been  experiment- 
ing with  a  half-way  house  program  known  as  Patterson  House. 
That  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  pioneering  the  Wiltwyck  School 
has  been  doing. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  and  to  make  some  comments 
in  relation  to  the  testimony  I  have  provided  and  hopefully  the 
Committee  will  read  and  enter  into  the  record. 

Let  me  say,  we  start  with  the  basic  concern  that  there  do  not 
presently  exist  adec^uate  community-based  services  for  troubled 
youngsters.  When  children  have  problems,  problems  of  adjustment, 
and  when  families  try  to  wrestle  with  the  youngsters  and  find  they 
need  help,  there  are  no  resources  to  provide  that  help. 

What  tends  to  happen  is  that  the  problems  get  so  exacerbated 
that  the  parents  turn  to  the  courts  as  a  place  of  last  resort  to  get 
assistance.  This  kind  of  assistance  usually  comes  as  a  result  of  acts, 
delinquent  acts,  recalcitrant  behavior  or  chilren  out  of  school. 

Eventually,  the  child  and  his  family  are  at  greater  odds  and  the 
child  begins  to  commit  acts  delinquent  in  their  nature. 

We  feel  it  is  indeed  a  mistake  to  invest  all  our  resources  into 
residential  treatment  centers,  State  training  schools  and  hospitals 
that  are  divorced  fronri  the  interaction  of  communities  and  do  very 
little  in  terms  of  helping  children  and  families  cope  with  problems 
that  eventually  they  must  cope  with  when  the  child  returns  to  his 
community,  or  indeed  while  the  rest  of  the  family  is  still  there  try- 
ing to  cope. 

We  believe  there  needs  to  be  a  shifting  of  funds  more  directly  to 
programs  directed  in  communities.  We  think  an  attempt  to  build 
centers  where  children  and  families  coping  with  problems  can  seek 
help  is  the  direction  in  which  funds  should  flow* 

We  also  feel  the  process  of  making  services  available  to  children 
should  go  beyondf  the  present  pattern— providing  significant 
amounts  of  monies,  in  some  instances  up  to  $12,000  to  $15,000  a 
year  per  child,  and  providing  little  or  no  monies  when  the  children 
return  back  to  their  communities.  The  further  a  child  is  removed 
from  his  community,  the  larger  the  source  and  amount  of  funds 
available.  The  closer  the  child  to  the  community,  the  smaller  the 
funds  available.  This  kind  of  departure  in  funding  creates  the 
problem,  we  are  faced  with  today. 

As  an  agency,  we  are  one  of  some  77  in  New  York  City  that 
participate  in  the  child  welfare  program  and  service  28,000  chil- 
dren, who  have  boen  struggling  to  try  to  develop  a  program  that 
begins  to  wrestle  with  problems  in  the  community. 

We  tliink  some  of  the  efforts  we  have  made  through  special 
day-care  J^ervicos,  special  family  intervention  programs  and  indeed 
programs  that  begin  to  get  the  community  and  our  agency  to  look 
at  and  struggle  with  the  problems  we  are  having,  have  proved 
successful,  have  indeed  kept  families  together  and  made  it  possible 
for  children  to  learn  when  they  arc  out  of  school. 

In  terms  of  the  less  costly  aspects,  we  can  work  effectively  with 
a  child  in  the  day  center  program  for  something  in  the  vicinity  of 
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$3,000  a  year,  whereas,  for  a  child  who  goes  into  one  of  our  resi- 
dences it  costs  about  $12,000. 

If  we  recognize  that  for  many  children  who  go  into  placement 
that  is  not  a  decision  by  choice,  then  the  economics  should  force  us. 
to  look  at  what  would  be  the  preferred  program  as  opposed  to  what 
one  is  forced  to  rely  on  because  only  certain  types  of  programs  exist. 

In  our  homemakers  programs,  a  number  of  families  have  worked 
successfully  with  these  families,  some  with  four  or  five  children  in 
the  families.  These  families  were  on  the  verge  of  breaking  up  but 
have  been  kept  together.  And  indeed,  if  you  place,  $12,000  per  child 
for  four  or  five  childi'en,  the  amount  is  rather  large.  Yet  we  say,, 
beyond  the  economic  factors,  we  ^elieve  that  choice  was  the  pre- 
ferred choice  of  treatment  for  that  particular  family  and  for  those 
children. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there  exist  some  institutional  con- 
cepts which  define  the  Kind  of  services  avai^  )le  to  children  and 
their  families  and  they  do  not  always  operate  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  child  and  the  family. 

In  New  York  City,  our  programs  provide  residential  care  and 
foster  care  for  children  but  riot  broad-hased  programs  in  neighbor- 
hoods for  families  which  haye  problems^  It  oecomes  impossible  to* 
divert  funds  for  this  purpose. 

I  suggest  that  one  of  the  areas  of  serious  consideration  that  hope- 
fully this  legislation  will  address  is  a  need  to  set  standards  and 
levels  that  can  cut  across  institutional  interests  that  are  concerned 
with  viability  which  may  be  out  of  concert  with  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  families  that  this  legislation  is  designed  to  serve. 

Another  issue  comes  out  of  our  present  experience.  With  new 
needs  for  service,  we  are  a  diversionary  project  of  HEW,  as  a 
means  of  diverting  children  from  delinquency.  In  terms  of  provid- 
ing services  to  families  and  the  training  that  we  have  provided  to 
our  staflf  and  new  community  health  workers  who  have  come  out 
of  the  neighborhoods  we  serve,  this  is  practically  lost  as  we  face 
a  year  when  our  grants  will  come  to  a  conclusion. 

The  problem  as  we  see  it  is,  that  while  we*  can  see  success  and 
while  mere  is  general  ajjreement  these  programs  are  successful, 
there  is  no  way  of  providing  viable  funding,  We  think  along  with 
the  commitment  to  experiment  with  new  modes  of  treatment  there 
has  to  be  a  commitment  to  make  viable  those  programs  that  operate. 
We  think  there  ought  to  be  a  line  of  funding  plus  some  very,  very 
significant  influence  to  make  it  possible  to  continue  on  some  more 
permanent  basis  than  is  presently  possible, 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  to  an  organtzatior^  that  it  moves  in 
an  area  and  thc>[  liave  to  find  a  way  to  make  that  progrnm  viable. 
We  know  the  private  system  is  not  easy*  There  ought  to  be  a  basic 
general  funding  mechanism. 

What  needs  to  happen  is  some  significant  influence  over  the  public 
funding  mechanism  to  make  possible  a  viable  continuation  or  pro- 

grams  succeeding  in  dealing  with  the  problems  they  are  sent  out  to 
andle. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  question  you  have, 
sir.  We  would  say  it  is  important  in  the  process  of  thinking  about 
juvenile  delinquency  and  developing  programs  to  meet  the  issues 
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that  are  raised  through  the  delinquent's  acts  to  talk  about  the  need 
for  sufficient  tax  dollars  that  will  underwrite  a  basic  community 
program  that  has  in  it  family  services,  recreational  resources,  job 
training  and  treatment  modalities  which  draw  upon  the  strengths 
of  basic  communities.  We  need  to  look  upon  the  need  to  provide 
after-care  services  for  chilren  placed  in  programs  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  these  services  to  continue  that  which  has  happened 
while  a  child  has  been  out  of  his  home. 

There  needs  to  be  a  way  for  making  available  funding  for  con- 
tinuance of  demonstration  programs  which  have  proven  successful 
and  which  address  themselves  to  problems  delinquent  children  and 
families  have. 

There  needs  to  be  coordination  through  some  national  mechanism 
which  ought  to  have  more  than  just  the  usual  sharing  of  informa- 
tion. There  needs  to  be  some  clout  in  that  or^jiinization  and  it  should 
make  available  programs  on  a  viable  basis  implementing  programs 
on  a  local  basis. 

The  inteix^st  has  to  start  on  a  Federal  level.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
leave  it  up  to  the  local  agencies  to  resolve.  They  have  the  basic 
sources  of  irritation  in  programing  services.  Just  by  definition, 
viable  institutions  can  be  such  that  they  continue  to  be  disserved 
by  virtue  of  the  viability  of  organizations  that  may  have  had  a 
unique  purpose  when  they  first  started  but  haven't  moved  beyond, 
facing  new  responsibilities  and  meeting  new  needs. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Hawkins,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  young 
man  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wiltwyck  School.  He  was  there 
before  I  came  on  the  stafT  and  there  before  we  moved  to  our  new 
campus.  I  would  like  to  ask  James  Welch  if  he  would  like  to  make 
any  kind  of  statement  to  you  and  respond  to  any  questions. 

^fr.  Haavkins.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  *Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  WErcH.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  there  some  2V^  to  3 
years.  During  the  time  1  \vas  placed  there,  I  did  not  have  any 
family  to  turn  to.  I  found  the  school  to  be  of  great  help  in  many 
ways  as  far  as  trainings  recreation,  education,  meeting  people, 
knowing  that  somebody  cared  for  you,  in  a  sense.  I  think  the 
school  is  a  very  good  school.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  going 
on.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  the  school  was  falling  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds. 

The  church  I  am  a  member  of  has  set  up  a  community  center 
such  as  this  to  help  youngsters  out  on  the  street.  There  is  a  prol)- 
lorn  with  yottngstei'S  out  on  the  street  who  have  nobody  to  identify 
witli.  Something  like  Wiltwyck  School  is  of  a  great  benefit  to  a  lot 
of  children. 

That  is  all  T  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Hawktxs.  Mr*  Rilcott*  certainly  we  are  impressed  with  your 
statement.  T  had  an  opporttniity  to  read  it  last  night  and  I  enjoyed 
it  immensely.  T  found  tt  to  be  a  real  challenge. 

Tn  terms*  of  the  legislation  which  is  before  us,  however,  I  am 
trving  to  relate  it  somehow  to  various  features  of  the  proposal 
which  wo  have  introduced.  I  don^t  know  whether  you  have  had  an 
opportttnity  to  read  or  analyze  the  proposals.  Have  you  liad  a 
chance  to  read  through  H.R.  6265? 
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?/  t\  SiLCorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  In  terms  of  your  statemont,  and  particularly  in 
the  second  last  paragraph  on  page  8,  in  which  you  indicate  some 
of  the  features  which  should  be  included  in  such  a  proposal ;  I  have 
bfcn  trying  to  relate  those  suggestions  to  the  proposal  which  we 
have  made  in  H.R.  6265. 

It  would  seem  to  me  you  are  suggesting  a  single  State  acencv, 
tlic  type  of  po»ver  it  should  be  vested  with,  the  functions  it  sliould 
perform,  and  so  forth. 

In  what  way  would  you  therefore  modify  or  change  the  proposal 
now  pending  before  this  subcommittee  to  fit  in  with  the  suggestions 
you  have  made?  Or  what  present  shortcomings  are  in  the  proposal, 
or  the  Senate  proposal,  Birch  Bayli's  bill? 

Mr.  Sri.co'iT.  The  area  of  improvement  I  would  suggest  is  de- 
veloping tlio  State  and  Federal  counterparts  which  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  pulling  tojjether  the  various  programs  and  fundings. 
There'  are  mtmy  agencies  that  dt»al  with  services  to  children  and 
delinquents.  If  this  group  could  have  authority  for  the  determina- 
tion us  to  how  those  funds  are  spent  and  could  coordinate  by 
pulling  those  funds  together  and  have  leverage  over  the  new  moneys 
oeing  allocated,  I  think  that  would  be  effective. 

Wnat  tends  to  happen  with  local  communities,  one  is  constantly 
trying  to  fit  ii  program  into  varying  guidelines  of  different  agencies. 
\Vhat  happens  on  the  family  level  is  that  the  family  does  the  same 
thing  as  they  try  to  get  services  from  city  agencies  that  are  avail- 
nble.  So  if  a  mother  has  a  child  with  a  problem  that  can  be 
diagnosed  as  a  mental  problem,  they  can  find  u  mental  health  clinic 
to  deal  with  that,  when  really  the  problem  may  be  the  same,  it 
depends  on  how  you  slice  it  or  whose  definition  you  use.  That  kind 
of  shopping,  not  in  the  supermarket  but  through  a  number  of 
iutlependent  grocery  stores,  presents  problems. 

What  happens  when  one  goes  to  one  s^tore?  The  problem  can  be 
defined  as  not  being  within  their  province.  Then  you  go  to  the 
store  down  the  .street.  It  is  very  frustrating  to  go  from  agency  to 
agency  to  find  a  way  of  pulling  togctlier  a  comprehensive  program 
where  indeed,  if  that  were  put  together  at  the  Federal  level,  one 
could  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  other  problem  is  making  viable  programs  that  work.  We  are 
not  always  clear  as  to  what  our  levels  of  success  are. 

The  continuation  of  those  programs  that  work  becomes  difficult 
hecaucie  most  legislation  talks  about  .some  funding  at  the  local  level, 
and  there  is  no  way  I  have  seen  most  programs  liaving  that  con- 
tinued. So  I  think  some  influence  of  Fod(M'al  funfls  over  the  State 
i?  a  second  important  part  of  the  responsibility  or  areas  of  con- 
sideration for  the  central  coordinating  l)ody. 

Mr.  Hawktxs.  Is  it  my  understanding  yoit  have  been  funded  by 
HKW  as  a  demonstration  program  and  that  funding  will  terminate 
in  August  of  this  year? 

Mr.  StLcoTT.  Yes. 

Atr.  Hawktxs.  Have  you  received  any  typo  of  a  rating  from  the 
Department  of  HEW  that  the  program  yoii  have  operated  as  a 
demonstration  program  has  been  successful? 
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yU\  Siu'crrr.  Wo  hnvo  boon  part  of  an  iiit(»riml  evuluation  fundod 
by  ntiother  agency  njicl  oondnctocl  by  an  outside  tvsoarch  fifm  whidi 
has  indicatecl  positive  aspects  of  tb'o  progfam.  It  was  influential  of 
tbe  continued  funding  of  tins  program  by  HEW  and  a  number  of 
otbor  State  organi>:ations. 

We  feel,  as  T  think  the  people  in  HEW  that  we  have  talked  with, 
tliat  tlie  lej?islation  does  call  foi'  a  3-yent*  period  of  funding,  a  youth 
development  delinquency  agency  witliin  HEW.  ^ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  faniilinr  with  the  bill  now  being  spon- 
sored by  tlie  administration  to  continue  research  and  demonstration 
moneys?  Would  that  bill  be  of  any  assistance  to  an  agency  such  as 
yours? 

Mr.  SiLnrrr.  On  short  sight  it  might  be  of  assistaiUM*  in  terminat- 
ing— oontiiming  the  program.  I  think  in  the  long  range  it  would 
probably  tmt  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  be  continued  merely  as  a  demonstra- 
tion program  again? 

Mr.  SrLroTT.  Probably. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  H  your  demonstration  has  proved  successful,  do 
you  fo(0  tluit  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  long-range  funding 
would  bo  desirable  so  you  would  be  able  to  plan  ahead  and  not  be 
continued  on  a  partial'  basis  Avithont  any  definite  commitment  that 
what  yoii  are  doing  will  have  viability  in  terns  of  beinp  funded? 

Mr/Siix^oTT.  Tliat  is  my  point.  We  think  our  coMmunity  project 
should  move  from  a  grant  individually  annually  funded  program 
to  a  program  that  has  a  different  ba.«e  of  funding  that  continues  it 
on  a  service  program  basis.  We  don't  think  the  administration  bill 
does  that. 

We  think  that  is  the  basic  problem  with  the  general  problem 
of  fmiding  demonstration  programs.  They  do  have  a  definecl  period 
of  funding  and  thoy  don't  provide  for  long-term  continuation  of 
programs  that  have  succeeded.^ 

We  think  in  part  some  of  it  gets  shifted  to  the  State  and  local 
agency.  There  is  a  shift  on.  Tt  does  not  really  help  for  HEW  to 
say  to  local  organizations,  "This  program  -works,  we  want  you  to 
continue  it/'  when  the  Federal  money  coming  into  thv  State  does 
not  provide  any  leverage  for  the  programs  that  are  working. 

T  til  ink  Xow  York  City  might  l^e  unique  or  a  good  arena  for 
looking  at  this.  We  have,*  as  T  said,  28,000  children  in  placement 
and  it  costs  quite  a  bit  of  moiu^y  to  keep  children  in  placement. 
Y(»t  there  are  no  funds  available  to  pay  for  children  prior  to  place- 
ment in  their  conununitirs  or  ind(*ed  after. 

^fr.  Hawkins.  Tn  reading,  yon  say,  all  proposals  fall  short  of 
nccomplisliing  wlmt  you  tliinW  should  be  done.  They  in  effect  are 
still  dealing  with  troubled  youth  or  youth  who' have  in  some  way 
been  failed  by  tlio  system,  and  yon  f(»e1  it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond 
that  and  deal  with  them  as  youth  and  families  and  communities 
tliat  are  not  identified  with  youth  who  have  already  gotten  into 
trntible. 

Would  you  snv  that  is  tlu»  criticism  of  all  the  proposals  which 
am  now  before  tlie  committ(»e? 

Ml'.  Sii^'orr.  Y(»s,  I  would  say,  as  we  have  been  an  agencv  which 
have  dealt  with  the  casualties  oiP  our  comnuinities,  we  find  there  are 
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many  points  whoro  on(»  could  provide  significant  services  and  indeed 
not  have  the  deterioration  continue. 

For  example,  most  of  the  kids  we  see  are  kids  Avho  have  failed 
in  school  or  the  schools  have  failed  them,  and  we  know  it  is  very 
oasy  for  the  schools  to  take  a  child  wlio  does  not  fit  or  has  prob- 
lems out  of  concert  and  to  suspend,  declare  truant,  or  otherwise 
remove  tlie  child  from,  the  school.  As  long  as  the  school  has  that 
option,  that  child  is  going  to  be  out  of  the  mainstream  of  the 
educational  ln.stitution. 

As  education  is  organised  in  the  community,  it  provides  a  service 
to  the  family  by  takmg  care  oi  a  child  for  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
So  when  that  service  is  removed,  the  child  is  put  on  the  street 
without  any  kind  of  service  or  assistance  at  all.  We  have  worked 
with  some  of  those  children  on  the  street  in  a  center  much  more 
flexible  than  the  average  school.  Tt  has  as  its  mission  to  try  to  return 
these  children  to  a  regular  public  school. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  of  what  these  children  need  as  to  the  level 
of  educational  input.  We  would  like  to  see  that  get  translated  into 
some  viable  program  in  the  public  schools  so  those  schools,  instead 
of  rejecting  them,  can  encompass  them  in  the  day-to-day  operation. 

Unless  there  is  some  leverage  in  funds  going  into  the  local 
board  of  education,  those  schools  will  continue  to  operate  as  they 
arc  presently  doing,  beciiusc  thero.  is  no  money  which  draws  their 
attention  to  children  with  special  needs*  Those  programs  which 
deal  with  children  with  special  problems  end  up  applying  for  grants 
to  a  Federal  agency.  Yet  the  institution  is  still  intact,  constantly 
supplying  children  attlicted  with  problems* 

HoW  many  special  programs  can  you  continue  tc  turn  out,  put 
new  labels  on  them,  redefine  them,  when  they  are  really  doing  the 
same  job  thev  were  doing  last  year? 

State  hospitals  have  the  same  problem.  They  will  not  take  aggres- 
sive, active  kids.  They  will  take  a  psychotic  youngster.  The  minute 
a  kid  is  physically  aggressive,  the  chi^'d  is  rejected  from  that  main- 
.stream  and  is  out  on  the  street. 

There  is  no  viable  funding  for  working  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
with  those  children.  You  can  go  on  and  on  with  each  various 
institution.  .  , 

The  problem  remains,  I  think,  one  of  commitment  ni  providmg 
that  kind  of  basic  service  so  w-hen  a  family  has  problems,  and 
indeed  family  lif(»  is  frauptht  with  problems  today,  poor  people 
have  less  resources  for  copmg  with  those  problems.  AAHiere  does  a 
family  turn? 

Well,  thev  don't  have  anyone  to  tnvw  to,  unless  the  community 
is  threateneil  and  the  child  is  removed  from  his  environment.  Then 
there,  are  lots  of  funds  available  because  the  problem  is  removed 
and  thev  can  forget  about  it. 

Mr.  flAWKiNs,  T  will  ask  I)r,  LaVor  to  direct  some  questions  to 

^T)r.  LaVdu.  T  was  struck  not  only  l)y  Mr.  Silcott's  testimonv  but 
lifr.  Welch's  as  well.  I  wns  thinking  back.  As  a  boxing  fan  I 
admired  Flovd  Pattei'son  as  a  boxer  but  also  as  a  man  and  the 
examples  he  set.  I  remember  in  an  interview  long  ago  he  credited 
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much  of  what  he  had  loarned  about  life  and  how  he  handled  him^ 
self  as  a  humaa  being  to  the  Wiltwyck  School. 

Mr.  Welch  said  about  the  same  things  this  morning,  and  that  is 
as  much  a  credit  to  their  program  as  anything  else. 

Mr.  Silcott,  you  talked  about  ^'shopping  ct  diiTerent  stores.'' 
^^Hiere  should  the  Federal  "store"  be? 

Mr,  Srr.ooTT.  The  agency  I  think  most  relevant  to  our  concerns 
would  bo  HEW.  I  think  Justice  already  begins  to  define  the  problem 
not  in  tonus  of  developmental  and  preventive  but  in  terms  of  cor- 
rection and  punitive  measures. 

T  think  that  by  putting  it  in  HEW  one  can  link  it  with  a  series 
of  efforts  as  to  early  child  educational  services  and  other  areas  of 
service  to  the  aged  and  to  dependent  neglected,  as  well  as  those  who 
fall  in  the  area  of  disabled.  I  think  it  provides  a  context  which  has 
a  more  human  development  quality.  ^ 

T  think  Labor  is  inappropriate  in  part  because  of  the  more  narrow 
definition  of  human  resources  than  HEW. 

Dr.  LaVor.  Does  the  "store" — in  quotes— have  to  control  all  the 
dollars  or  is  it  sufficient  to  just  have  it  be  a  coordinating  organiza- 
tion and  have  the  "clout,"  if  you  will,  to  being  other  forces  to  bear 
on  the  problem? 

Mr.  SiLCorr.  One  has  to  have  the  greatest  amount  of  flexibility 
on  the  local  level  as  is  possible.  The  local  departments  sometimes 
might  not  have  visibility  to  see  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and 
move  in  to  correct  it,  and  very  often  there  is  a  survival  of  agencies 
that  have  long  outlived  their  usefulness. 

T  don't  think  one  wants  to  stifle  creativity,  and  indeed  we  would 
be  stifled  as  an  agency  if  we  had  to  depend  on  the  strict  local 
programs  for  funds.  Because  our  charter  and  the  legal  umbrellas 
permit  us  to  be  more  broad  and^  flexible,  we  are  able  to  develop 
community  programs  and  move  into  the  community.  So^  I  think 
there  is  an  advantage  for  flexibility  if  there  is  a  provision  for 
expansion.  ^    ,  , 

Where  I  think  one  needs  to  have  central  control,  clout  ana  direc- 
tion is  whore  it  is  clear  that  local  communities  haven't  responded 
to  local  problems,  and  with  the  infusion  of  well-directed  funding 
i]m\  I  thlok  that  kind  of  clouts  coordination,  imposing  of  some 
Fr'loral  regulations,  k  very  important. 

You  need  someone  at  a  distance  who  has  to  be  obiective  and  can 
move  from  the  self-interest.  It  is  too  easy  to  say.  "We  don^t  have 
the  knowledge,  experience*  don't  know  how  to  do  if 

Mr.  Hawkins.  If  Mr.  Silcott  is  going  to  catch  an  11  o'clock  plane, 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  we  have  detained  you  too  long  this 

morning.  ^  .  . 

Mr.  Welch)  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  been  able  to  ask  you  questions* 

We  will  try  to  follow  this  up  at  some  later  time. 
We  certainly  appreciate  your  coming  before  the  subcommittee*  ^ 
Our  next  witness^  the  Interagency  Collaboration  for  Juvenile 

Justice^  represents  several  national  youth  servicing  organizations— 

the  Boys  Clubs  of  America;  the  Campfire  Girls;  the  Girls  Clubs 
America:  the  National  Board  of  YMCA^s;  the  National  Board 

<>{  the  YWCA  of  America;  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
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and  Neighborhood  Centers  and  the  National  Jewidi  Welfare  Board. 
Each  of  these  organizations  has  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
delivery  of  services  to  the  youth  of  this  country  within  their  own 
communities. 

We  have  a  statement  from  the  interagency  which  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  time  in  its  entirety. 
[Statement  referred  to  follows:] 

Statement  of  William  Bbicker,  on  Behalf  of  the  Interagency  Collaboration 

ON  Juvenile  Justice 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  great  pleasure  to  appear  today  to  share  with  you  the 
views  of  the  Interagency  Collaboration  on  Juvenile  Justice  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  prevention.  This  testimony  is  endorsed  by  the  following  organizations, 
several  of  whom  have  representatives  here  today  who  wish  to  make  addlti^-^nal 
conumjiits:  Boys*  Clubs  of  America,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girls  Club  of  America. 
National  Board  of  the  YMCAs,  National  Board  of  the  YWCA  of  the  USA. 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers  and  Natloral 
Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

The  combined  membership  of  our  voluntary  youth  organizations  in  15  million 
boys  and  ^rlrls.  who  are  a  diverse  and  broad  cross-section  of  this  nation's  voung 
P4'<)l)le  from  rural  and  urban  areas,  from  all  income  levels  and  from  all  ethnic, 
racial,  religious  and  social  backgrounds.  We  cite  this  to  help  you  recognl'/e  that 
otir  organizations  represent  valuable  resources  that  can  be  tapped  in  cooperative 
ventures  with  federal  leadership  and  funding.  We  have  the  experience  of  work- 
ing with  children  and  youth,  many  of  whom  are  poor — poor  in  econoudc  re* 
sources,  poor  In  spirit,  poor  in  opporttmlty,  children  who  are  alienated,  children 
who  are  troubled,  and  children  who  get  Into  trouble,  very  real  trouble. 

We  have  the  e\|K»rtlse  of  tens  of  thousands  of  full-time  professional  staff, 
both  men  and  women,  who  believe  In  the  importance  of  their  work  In  youth 
(h'V(»lopment.  who  are  particularly  committed  to  the  need  for  diverting  children 
from  our  outmoded  American  juvenile  justice  system. 

We  have  tlie  sen'ice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers,  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  helping  young  people  grow  and  develop  into  contributing  cltlssens  In 
their  own  right.  They  are  people  who  realize  that  this  is  the  only  next  genera- 
tion w*e*ve  got. 

We  also  have  the  support  of  hutidreds  of  thousands  of  concerned  business  and 
professional  leaders  across  this  coimtry.  These  people  serve  on  our  local  and 
national  boards  of  directors.  These  are  men  and  women  of  substance  who 
genuinely  care  and  actively  support  programs  designed  to  help  the  youth  of 
America.  ^ 

And  we  havo  billions  of  dollars  In  capital  Investment  In  etiulpment  and 
fticillties.  Billions  of  program  dollars  have  been  expended  by  our  organizations. 
But  only  within  the  last  decade  have  we  fully  recognized  and  begun  to  focus  on 
the  youth  who  are  most  troubled  and  alienated.  We  have  had  to  broaden  our 
more  traditional  approaches  to  begin  to  Include  concentrated  efforts  with  those 
ir  the  greatest  need.  Through  national  leadership  turning  the  spotlight  on  the 
problems  of  the  i)oor,  we  have  Increasingly  used  our  resources  to  provide  posi- 
tive program  opportunities  and  etivlronments  for  a  wider  8i)ectrum  of  young 
people.  With  the  addition  of  federal  leadership,  direction  and  funding,  those 
resources  could  be  multiplied  many  times  over  in  their  effectiveness  In  reaching 
girls  and  boys  who  most  need  help. 

As  voluntary  youth-servlng  organizations,  we  have  recently  recognized  our 
mutual  evcr-rteopenlng  anxiety  about  the  Issues  of  juvenile  justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention  and  have  joined  together  in  supporting  six  elements  we 
believe  to  be  essential  for  effective  government  action. 

Before  discussing  those  points  as  they  relate  to  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered. We  want  to  call  attention  once  again  to  abuses  and  shortcomings  in  the 
way  organized  community  systems  treat,  or  fall  to  treat,  youth  In  need  of 
mHcial  supervision  and  services  or  youth  already  adjudged  to  be  ^'delinquent". 
Our  educational,  social  welfare,  and  recreational  systems  often  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  work  with  youth  with  special  need^*  and  thus  abandon  them  to  the 
streets  and  ultimately  to  the  courts  and  juvenile  correctional  settings.  We  are 
especially  concerned  with  the  fate  of  those  children  and  youth  who  do  enter  the 
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forniin  Jiivenllo  justk-e  syHti-in.  booonu.  laholed,  and  an;  s(-nt  Into  tj'c  '  "S^^^^ 
in  ?t\rr ul^  at.uos  -here  of  j"vonllo  InstltnMons.  Them  ".ey 
l.,..-<.iiu.  onsimml  In  n  proloiiKtHl  pattorii  of  ^'^l"''"'  >      "'^  .^^^^^^^^^^ 

AVlth  liuTeasliKj  (IclliKim'iicy  and  tlio  KnmliiK  '  »»  '  '  V/"'      „v,.,i  less 

vi.i-ni-liv  for  lu'ODlc  on  the  streets  and  In  their  homes.  We  aust  \nvi\w  un  tjcit 
oV  Mi  .  e    m    le  n  i  uM  ey  at  the  earUest  point  possible  y.mn«  «  rls  a  d  l  o>» 

m   ;i    Voi.lH.rtnMltles  for  healthy  growth  an-l  «^;;'' Vl"";;  £ 
tlir..uKb  the  process  ..f  soelallzatlon  that  our  work  can  lauko  the  most  slfciiUltani 

''"'we'wIm{irilko  f.  dlseass  these  sis  elen.ents  as  they  relate  to  the  sDeclflc 
loKL^atS  ila"'  eol^uloml  by  this  Con.n.lttee.  H.R.  «205  and  its  couu-anlon  in 
tlu»  Senate,  S.  2S1 : 

1    V  NKXV,  N.VriONAJ.  IMUMJUA  M  TO  tOOHDI XATK.  AM)  (UVK  UaDKHSIUP  W  AM.  »^KVin.S  Ol.' 

DKI.XNQUKNCY  KFt'OUTS 

()„r  basic  belief  Is  that  (lelln.,neney  prevention  and  rt'forn.  of  the  juvenile 
.instl.e  system  are  natl.a.al  eoneerns.  To  nuike  a  den  In  ^'^'^V  ''^'f  .^'"^^'^  [^^^ 
I'lTectlve  natl.auil  k-adershlp  that  will  f''^'''^  ""''"i'""  "f'  nds  inns   l  o 

people.  More  imrtleubirly.  to  address  a  problem  of  this  "\  X  So 

drawn  fn.n.    he  broadest  possible  tax  base-that  Is.  t'''!'"  J^''*^^      *  l^^^ 
ofte...  the  areas  ..f  greatest  need,  the  envlvomnen  s  most        ^  *   'I'     f  \.,,,  ^ 
IhMiuent  behavior,  are  also  those  locatl.a.s  with  the  most    ' V 

,  .1  «hetto  couunnaltles  do  not  have  the  tav  ba.se  t'' Jjf;;;;''' 

w^-  sVriv"\^u:*rtis  X 

'"Tr.S:mi.SSt^Srt\^^^  tne  need  for  -ordlnntion  a.uj  dlre^^ 

"  ,   n         Vdfn^^^^^^  .luvcnlle  Dellnqnency  I'^-V'-ntlo"  "nd  Con  r^^ 

Art  of  I'JUS  has  been  primarily  an  advisory  one  coiuerned  in'.re  with  <  e^elop  g 
node  s^^^enirin  thVarea  of  dellnqnency  preve,.tlon  .^J'ff'S  5 

•ffectlve  operatinjj  proiiran.  or  provldlnR  nationwide  ^V:''*"""  .  n/*Hr..ion 
r»   mtlr  n  between  federal  aReneles  is  coa.poundlns  the  I'^'-l'l*' of  dev^^^^ 

Int.  liiinleiiientliiK  effective  coordinated  delinquency  prevention,  diversion, 
?X    ot.     1  reiulllmtat^     pro,ran.s  within  the  states.  ^''-^-J'-^tion  and  1^^^^^^^^^^ 

ship  are  recpilred  at  the  imtlonal  level  to  fnelUtate  coordination  and  direction 

"''n.e  I'mposlAS  and  Delinquencv  Prevention  Act.  S.  821  estnl.- 

lls  ,e     1  e'n  e  I  M  e  u.-w  Kleral  juvenile  dellnqnen.-y  pn-venibm  '""l   >;<;^'  ' 
,et,t  Pff.  rt  tbrouitl.  the  creation  ..f  a  Juvenile  Justice  and  '^^'""nt.pnc.v  Prey  .■ 
C  m  ti  e  Kxecutlve  Office  of  the  President.  The  1"^''^"^^^,^^"  "'^^^^^^^ 
believes  that  this  would  c  reate  just  one  more  bureancrac.v  and  wotdd  rcMtU  " 
an  Invaluable  b).ss  of  time,  eontlnt.ed  duplication  of  effort  and  a  ^^asteftd 

'•'^n^'^iril'lev"  tE%he  resr^onslbiUty  for  juvenile  <lo11nquoncy  prevptl^ 
should  remain  rmtslde  the  traditional  law  enf..rePM.ent  sy.stem.  ''''^  n'"> 
appear  that  funds  are  available  for  this  work  »1 /A^'Af '  .^^ 

realistic  snhition  for  a  mnnber  of  reasons.  The  focu.s  to  dn  e  •'i'^" 

almost  exclusively  on  the  adjudicated  youth  who  are  more  '1  ^ct^^lt  f"/"*^^^^ 
because  they  havi.  already  fallen  Into  the  pattern  .^>« ''^'li"'!'"-''  ,; 
ducllsi):  proitra.ns  lui.'.er  LKAA  ansi.lce.s  mar  eontrllmte  to  the  problem  of  n  K. 
ive  al  elllna-T.RAA  Is  by  definition  law  enforcement  oriented,  not  y«  uth 
v.-b'  uet.t"orh.nted.  Such*  nesntlve  labelling  has  been  ident  fled  n«  a  serious 
cmtrlbntlns  factor  in  oontlnued  dellnqttent  behavior  Wo  feel  "i^t  Pl"^^»^ 
preventl.in  i)rogniins  In  sttch  an  environment  could  be  detrimental  to  their 

*''^At'Snt  LKAA  reports  siiendlng  less  than  20%  of  its  bttdget  on  juvenile 
prow.  It  is.  however,  difficult  if  not  lmpo.c..lble  to  detemlne  what  Is  cminted 
as  a  ''juvenile  prograin".  It  surely  Includes  cqtilpment  for  Juvenile  i  ollce  oflicers. 
ootirt  Sn'  fraininp  institutional  r-nrdr.  etc.  latere  in  no  wa.v  i.,  f£"nlne 
what  amount  of  these  funds  is  speelflcnily  tn^^f***;^^ 

(levelopln).'  alteriiatlveH  to  the  present  system  of  adjudication  an-^  incarceration. 
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Tliore  is  no  wny  of  knowing  because  these  funds  are  given  directly  to  states  to 
spend  almost  as  they  will.  We  believe  an  Important  a^iMJCt  of  both  IIB.  6205 
and  S.  821  Is  the  emphasis  on  advanced  techniques,  throug^i  the  requirement  tliat 
75%  of  funds  to  states  must  be  spent  for  prevention,  diversion,  probation  subsidy 
and  alternatives  to  Institutionalization. 

We  believe  that  prevention  prografns  should  be  developed  and  carried  out  In 
the  human  services  framework  where  the  total  capability  of  the  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare  services  can  be  meshed  with  the  delinquency  prevention  effort. 
HKW  is  the  human  services  agency  of  this  government.  It  has  the  responsibility 
to  deliver  the  services  so  desperately  needed  by  the  youth  of  this  nation,  and  It 
should  do  vastly  more  than  it  has  been  doing  In  this  area.  lltlW  must  make  a 
concerted,  effective  national  attack  on  th.e  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  In 
order  to  do  so.  It  must  be  given  the  authority  to  coordinate  the  federal  effort 
as  well  as  the  resources  to  do  the  job.  We  believe  it  Is  up  to  Congress  to  demon- 
strate leadership  and  allocate  the  resources  necessary  to  meet  this  crucial  need. 
We  are  grateful  to  this  Committee  for  holding  hearings  and  hope  this  Is  the 
beginning  of  real  movement  toward  change. 

ir.  AmiQCATK  FUNDING  FOR  PUEVKNTION  A.XU  lUCU AMLITATION,  ANU  OHKATIO.V  OF 
ALTBUNATIVI3S  TO  I.NSTITUTIONALIZATION  OF  JUVENILES  BOTH  WITHIN  AND  OUT* 
SIDE  THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

During  the  past  twelve  years  arrests  of  persons  under  18  for  violent  offenses 
have  rLsen  215%.  Arrests  for  serious  proiwrty  offenses  have  risen  60%.  Juveniles 
under  18  constitute  almost  half  the  arrests  for  serious  crime.  And  LEAA's  most 
veeent  studies  Indicate  actual  couuulsslon  of  crime  may  run  2  to  5  times  greater 
than  presently  rel^t»cted  In  these  figures.  The  recidivism  rate  for  persons  under 
2U  Is  the  highest  ot  any  age  group.  Overcrowded,  understaffed  Juvenile  courts, 
probation  services,  and  training  schools  rarely  have  the  time,  energy,  or  resources 
to  offer  the  ludlvlduallzed  treatment  which  the  juvenile  Justice  system  was 
designed  to  provide.  Yet,  In  ftacal  1070,  although  $50  million  was  authorized 
under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1908,  only  $15 
million  was  requested  by  HKW  and  otdy  $10  ndlllon  was  appropriated.  The 
1971  and  1972  Amendiuents  provided  for  $75  million ;  HEW  requested  only  $10 
million  m  each  of  fiscal  years  through  1974.  Only  $15  million  has  been  requested 
for  fiscal  1975. 

Clearly,  the  funding  levels  of  the  past  have  been  Inadequate  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  Juvenile  crime.  Quite  apparently  they  have  not  even  been  adequate  to 
direct  basic  research  or  to  collect  and  disseminate  Information  on  any  meaning- 
ful and  useful  scale.  But  more  ImiKjrtant,  we  are  well  past  the  point  when  the 
emphasis  should  be  on  research  and  demonstration. 

Meeting  with  Secretary  Weinberger  recently,  our  group  of  executives  of  tV. 
major  youth-serving  agencies  stressed  that  the  need  now  Is  to  run  programs 
that  have  proven  effective  In  helping  kids— not  just  to  focus  on  developing 
innovative  ideas  or  deuionstratlng  uew  technique.^.  We  are  frankly  dlsaijpolnted 
In  ll.lt.  18737  for  Its  concentration  on  research  and  demonstration  rather  than 
on  operating  program.s. 

As  yoUth-servlng  agencies  we  may  not  have  all  the  answers,  but  we  do  have 
experience  and  knowledge  of  programs  that  work,  that  do,  In  fact,  reduce 
delinquency  and  re(»ldlvlNnL  If  there  were  operating  money  to  carry  on  successful 
programs  on  a  much  larger  8(»ale,  we  are  convinced  that  the  delinquency  problem 
could  be  fjubstantlally  reduced.  The  funding  pattern  set  forth  in  both  il.U.  6205 
and  S.  821  Is  crucial  to  effective  program  efforts.  And  we  are  preijared  to  follow 
this  nmtter  through  the  appropriations  process  once  the  authorissatlon  level  has 
been  established  by  the  final  legislation. 

Au  addltlotml  problem  that  voluntary  agencies  are  Increasingly  facing  is  the 
effect  of  cut^backs  In  categorical  grant».  Fmuls  regularly  available  to  local 
agencies  through  these  channels  no  longer  exist.  Added  to  this  must  be  the  loss 
of  funds  from  numy  Model  (Mties  and  OEO  programs  addressed  to  young  people 
In  great  need  of  services.  In  nmny  cases,  the  United  Way  has  picked  up  the 
slack  because  the  services  were  essential  to  the  Community.  In  turn,  this  has  cut 
back  on  United  Way*s  funds  that  have  regularly  gone  Into  general  oijerntlng 
funds  for  all  youtl^servlng  agencies.  Incidentally,  the  effects  of  the  general 
economy  are  now  being  felt  In  giving  by  United  Way— the  sum  contributed  Is 
not  going  up  at  the  same  rate  as  the  needs  are  increasing. 
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One  school  of  thought  Is  that  funds  of  the  needed  magnitude  are  available 
through  revenue-sharing,  Title  IV  A  or  B  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  ottier 
existing  federal  program.  These  answers  are  illusory.  The  first  Actual  tse 
Report  on  Revenue  Sharing  shows  that  at  the  most  3%  of  the  funds  available 
have  been  used  for  **soclal  services"— and  that  category  embraces  services  to 
the  aged,  handicapped,  etc,  as  well  as  to  youtli.  In  fact,  the  stipulated  priority 
categories  of  the  revenue  sharing  legislation  do  not  even  mentioned  the  words 
'♦children  and  youth."  As  usual,  they  were  unrepresented  by  effective  advocates 
during  the  legislative  process.  , 

Adequate  funds  must  be  provided,  but  there  must  also  be  direction  that  the 
emphasis  should  be  on  alternatives  tj  Institutionalization  in  those  cases  where 
a  juvenile  commits  an  offense,  anu  Is  apprehended.  If  no  real  danger  to  society 
is  posed,  both  the  youth  and  the  society  benefit  If  he  or  she  la  dlvertec*  from 
the  juvenile  justice  system.  The  youth  thus  avoids  the  stlgmatlzatlon  and 
confinemeut  that  may  be  the  first  step  Into  the  revolving  door  of  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  ,     .   ^      .  .  i.  ^  i.^ 

If  the  youth  has  committed  a  serious  crime,  and  must  clearly  be  subjected  to 
the  JurlsdlcUon  of  a  juvenile  court  rather  than  diverted  from  the  system,  the 
preferred  disposition  must  be  community-based  treatment.  Preliminary  studies 
of  community-based  treatment  projects  shows  them  to  be  at  least  as  efiPectlve  and 
often  more  so,  than  traditional  programs.  We  know  from  experience  that  the 
young  person  whose  probationary  terms  Include  participation  In  positive  pro- 
grams In  the  community  has  a  much  greater  chance  of  developing  helpful  rela- 
tionships and  opportunities  than  those  kept  within  the  justice  system.  The 
organizations  submitting  this  statement  are  by  definition  the  kind  of  community- 
based  agencies  whose  local  units  can  run  programs  that  add  a  substantial 
dimension  to  the  range  of  alternatives*  ^    .  ^ 

There  will  remain  a  small  percentage  of  young  people  already  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  programs  or  of  other  treatment  or  rehabilitation  possibilities  for 
whom  secure  confinement  is  the  only  reasonable  answer  for  the  safety  of  the 
community  and  themselves.  However,  for  th  vast  majority,  for  at  least  W% 
of  the  young  people  now  caught  In  the  system,  alternatives  to  Instltutlonallisa- 
tlon  may  well  prevent  future  lives  of  crime. 

8.  ESTABLISHMENT  Of  A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  TO  PROVIHE  FOU 
INDEPENDENT  COMPILATION,  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  PHOOHAM 
INFORMATION 

The  Interagency  Collaboration  believes  It  Is  vital  that  states  be  enabled  to 
share  their  learned  experiences  concerning  various  types  of  programs  and  to 
draw  upon  the  studies  and  advice  of  experts  In  the  field.  For  this  reason  we 
support  the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice  as  provided 
In  Title  V  of  S.  821  and  by  H.R*  45«  We  hope  your  Committee  will  fltid  a  way  to 
bring  this  concept  Into  your  final  reported  bill  The  Institute  would  act  as  an 
information  bank  through  the  collection  and  synthesizing  of  data  and  knowledge* 
It  would  also  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  by  preparing,  publishing,  and  distributing 
such  information.  The  Institute,  through  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Standards 
for  Juvenile  Justice,  would  be  charged  with  developing  recommendations  on 
Fe'ieral  action  to  facilitate  adoption  of  standards  for  the  administration  of 
juvenile  Justice  at  the  state  level.  The  lack  of  access  to  such  information  in  the 
past  has  been  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  stated  and  local  organiiaatlons  in  estab- 
lishing and  administering  their  programs,  ^ 

There  needs  to  be  a  mechanism  for  continual  evaluation  and  re*appralsal  as 
new  legislation  is  Implemented.  It  Is  equally  Important  that  particular  programs 
be » carefully  evaluated  so  that  Ineffective  programs  may  be  eliminated,  and 
successful  programs  expanded.  The  authority  of  the  Institute  to  catry  out  such 
evaluations  combined  with  the  requirement  that  state  plans  Include  adequate 
evaluation  components  and  provide  for  annual  review  should  result  In  a  con- 
tinuing shift  to  the  most  effective  programs.  It  will  enable  all  sectors  working 
with  youth  to  profit  <rom  the  success  and  failure  of  each  other. 

4.  NATfONAt  STANDAttDS  FOR  THE  OPEttAtlON  Ot^*  .Jtn*ENitE  COVRTS  AT  ALL  StAOES— 
INTAKE,  AD»rtmteAT10N,  DISPOSITION  AND  CONDITIONS  Of*  CONFINEMENT 

The  present  Juvenile  Justice  system  has  two  major  bullt-ln  shortcomings,  First 
the  youth  m  need  or  troube  is  Identified  and  labeled,  This  serves  to  convince  the 
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Imllvidual  that  he  Is  dovlniu  and  confirms  any  doubts  he  may  have  had  regard- 
ing his  own  capacity  to  function  like  the  rest  of  society.  Second,  as  the  label 
becomes  more  firmly  attached,  society  lowers  its  level  of  tolerance.  The  curfew 
violator  who  is  an  iden  ined  parolee  or  probationer  may  go  into  detention ;  the 
non-labeled  offender  will  frequently  go  home.  Each  step  through  the  system 
Invites  a  greater  identification  with  delinquent  behavior,  further  removing  the 
Individual  from  the  normal  soclall55lng  processes. 

Title  II  of  821  sets  forth  a  series  of  specific  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  designed  to  modernlase  procedures  for  handling  juve- 
niles under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court  and  to  grant  juveniles  sub- 
stantially the  same  rights  as  adults.  The  Collaboration  feels  this  is  of  great 
consequence  since  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  has  not  been  signifi- 
cantly amended  since  108S  and  has  not  lncoriK)rated  any  provisions  of  model 
juvenile  court  acts  promulgated  In  the  past  two  decades,  nor  drawn  upon  the 
exi)ertlsc  of  the  states.  Although  less  than  700  juveniles  are  annually  processed 
through  Federal  courts,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  assumes  importance  since 
the  Federal  Co<le  Is  often  considered  a  model  for  state  statutes.  These  amend- 
ments will  provldo  basic  procedural  rights  for  juveniles  who  come  under 
Federal  jurisdiction,  and  bring  Federal  procedures  up  to  the  standards  set  by 
various  model  Acts,  many  state  codes,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals. 

5.  EMPHASIS  ON  COMMUMTY-BASBD  PREVKNTION,  DIVKKSION  AND  TREATMENT 

FACILITIES 

The  way  we  have  dealt  with  youth  who  are  in  trouble  should  weigh  heavily 
on  the  conscience  of  us  all.  We  have,  in  most  Instances,  simply  turned  away  from 
the  problem.  It  has  been  easier  to  lock  children  up  than  to  try  to  find  the 
resources  needed  to  help  them  cope  with  themselves,  their  families,  thler  friends, 
and  their  society.  We  are  now  finally  coming  to  realize  that  not  only  have  our 
attempts  at  ••rehabilitation"  failed  the  child ;  youth  reformatories  have  in  many 
instances  provided  career  development  opportunities  for  crime.  Our  neglect  has 
helped  transform  children  needing  help  Into  adult  offenders  at  a  price  that  is 
staggering  in  human  and  economic  terms. 

Most  particularly,  w*e  are  concerned  with  the  lack  of  resources  to  develop 
prevention  programs.  Each  of  our  agencies  can  cite  examples  of  good  useful 
work  being  carried  out  in  communities  across  the  country,  in  some  cases  with 
measured  results  of  lower  rates  of  delinquency.  But  the  resources  are  not  avail- 
able to  replicate  these  programs  in  other  areas  of  need. 

In  addition,  some  of  our  agencies  have  conducted  significant  training  through 
existing  Youth  Development  funds,  but  now  cannot  find  funds  to  put  that 
trained  staff  to  work  In  truly  preventive  programs.  We  all  work  with  groups  of 
high  risk  young  people,  vulnerable  because  of  environmental  conditions,  family 
circumstances,  and  self-Image.  With  resources  to  expand  our  staff  and  facilities 
to  serve  the  needs  of  these  girls  and  boys,  while  maintaining  levels  of  service  to 
other  groups,  we  believe  we  could  contribute  to  cutting  the  rate  of  delinquency 
in  thlB  country. 

Approaching  this  question  frott\  another  angle,  and  a  valid  one  which  must 
be  of  concern  to  Congress,  is  that  community-based  programs  do  cost  less; 
primarily  because  the  rate  of  recidivism  Is  substantially  lower.  Over  the  long 
haul,  this  is  the  most  significant  savings,  not  only  in  direct  costs  but  in  the 
addition  of  productive  adults  to  our  population. 

An  example  of  another  fiscal  view :  in  Provo,  Utah,  an  experimental  group 
was  prepared  with  two  controls— one  group  was  assigned  to  repiilar  probation^ 
the  other  to  incarceration  in  state  training  schools.  On  probaHoUy  the  tout  for 
each  Juvenile  was  $CO0 ;  for  each  Juvenile  Incarcerated,  the  cost  was  |2|015. 

In  grntid  total,  the  esetltnate  of  YDDPA  has  been  that  $1.6  billion  would  be 
saved  if  by  1977  25%  of  youth  were  diverted  from  the  juvenile  Justice  system  ot 
prevented  from  delinquent  behavior. 

So  there  are  two  simple  and  compelling  reasons  for  emphasis  on  community- 
based  programs  rather  than  institutionalization  i  they  work  be^^ef  and  they 
cost  less.  .  . 

So  there  are  two  simple  and  compelling  reasons  for  emphasis  on  community* 
based  programs  rather  than  institutionalization:  they  work  better  and  they 
cost  less. 
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(I.  SWNinCANr  PAHTinPATlON  OF  IMUVATK  VOI.l\NrAUY  A^lKNCIKfl  IN  CAHUVINQ  OUT 
Tins  PBOQUAM,  WITH  KXPHKSS  FUWDINO  ELIGIBIUTY 

Working  with  youth  is  a  totai  coiuiminlty  effort  requiring  national,  stato 
and  local  assistance  and  cooperation.  Private  a[:*)ncies  have  been  actively 
involved  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  deliiiiiuency  and  have  been  addinj? 
to  the  resource  base  of  shared  knowledge,  encotiraging  mutual  cooperation  and 
maxlml'/lng  the  effectiveness  of  all  programs. 

Volunta^v  youth  service  organlXiatlons  already  have  a  well-established  deliv- 
ery system  for  programs.  We  bring  to  the  problem  certain  resources  that  cannot 
ever  be  part  of  government's  capability :  wc  are  already  part  of  the  communities 
to  be  served.  Our  local  units  are  all  led  by  Boards  whoso  members  are  part  of 
the  community.  In  most  cases,  the  professional  staff  lives  In  or  has  deep  roots 
in  the  community.  The  volunteers  who  work  side  by  side  with  the  paid  staff 
can  provide  a  broad  range  of  socio-economic  backgrounds  and  variety  experiences 
to  the  youth.  They  are  frequently  viewed  only  as  ^'uncompensated  manpower*' 
without  full  recognition  of  the  additional  dimensions  they  bring  to  their  work 
with  young  people. 

With  utiderstundlng  of  these  facts,  It  becomes  clear  that  we  are  able  to  under- 
take outreach  programs  that  government  agencies  find  dilhcult,  If  not  Impossible, 
All  of  us  are  continually  In  a  process  of  re-examlnatlon  and  renewal  of  our 
goals,  and  Uiose  goals  increasingly  foctis  on  reaching  the  hard  to  reach  young 
person  including  keeping  girls  and  boys  out  of  involvement  with  the  Juvenile 
Justice  .system  and  the  negative  labelling  associated  therein. 

This  continual  renewal  that  volunteer  leadership  and  voluntary  membership 
bring  to  organization  means  a  flexibility  In  programs  and  operations  that  gov> 
ernment  agencies  cannot  nmtch. 

Finally,  we  know  we  have  a  capacity  to  generate  a  trust  relationship  with 
kids,  that  the  government  cannot. 

Although  each  of  our  local  units  Is  truly  based  In  its  own  community,  WO 
are  also  national  organls^atlons.  Our  national  structure  permits  the  collection  of 
n.  variety  of  program  experiences  and  knowledge  to  come  together  under  one 
umbrella.  There  Is  a  means  of  feeding  back  Ideas,  experiences,  successes,  failures.  ^ 
We  can  offer  support  to  local  groups  trying  to  expand  their  efforts;  we  can 
encourage  groups  to  reach  out  based  on  the  success  of  others  in  our  own 
orgatilsiatlons.  With  a  new  national  sense  of  urgency  and  leadership  to  spur  m 
on,  we  could  do  so  nuich  more. 

Participation  of  these  organlstations  In  the  planning  process  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  /jovernnuMits  Is  necessary  If  their  resources  are  to  be  most  effectively 
jotited.  ^[any  of  these  organlssatlons  have  long  been  involved  In  the  field  of 
youth  development  and  are  prepared  to  lueet  the  challenges  of  today's  youth. 

During  the  past  year  the  problem  of  rtmaway  youth  has  become  one  of 
national  concern.  The  numl>er  of  children  who  run  away  from  home  every  year 
continues  to  rise.  Although  current  estliimtes  put  that  figure  at  about  one 
million  young  people  a  year,  we  believe  this  represents  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  The  fact  that  clilldren  do  run  away  from  home  Is  an  Indication  of 
only  one  aspect  of  far  greater  behavioral  and  social  problems  related  to  the 
iudividnal  needs  of  youth  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  While  we  are  liware  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  (pu'stlon.  we  reel  that  it  Is  an  Integral  i)art  of  the  larger 
juvenile  Justice  and  dellnqnency  prevention  Issue.  To  consider  It  as  a  separate 
problem  serves  to  freglnent  a  comprehensive  approJich  to  juvenile  dellnqueticy 
which  could  In  the  final  analysis  be  counter-proditctlve. 

Our  organizations  are  cotnlng  to  grips  with  the  need  to  provide  materials 
which  b|)enly  focus  oti  different  ways  to  meet  different  uotuU  Wo  have  learned 
that  what  worked  In  one  setting— one  neigh oorhootr or  one  couununlty — might 
not  and  pnibahly  would  not  work  In  another.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  a 
eontprehenslve,  coordinated  approach  would  be  the  most  effective  one  In  dealing 
with  the  current  crisis  of  Jitvenlle  dellnquetu'y  and  of  youth  runaways. 

In  offering  this  statement  we  reflect  a  growing  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the 
questions  of  Juvenile  rights,  equal  treatment  of  offenders  under  federal  and 
state  laws,  and  alternatives  to  traditional  institutional  care  all  need  to  be 
addressed  by  all  citizens  who  care  about  children.  We  hope  the  Members  of 
ongress  recdgnize  the  problems  occtirrlng  In  their  respective  districts.  Our 
combined  constituencies  of  tienrly  15  million  young  people  have  increasingly 
begun  to  vocalize  their  needs  and  concerns.  Busl!ic^>s  and  other  community 
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lenders  have  begun  to  gniKp  the  seriouKiiess  of  the  problems  which  exist  in  tlieir 
own  connnunities.  For  exanipie,  by  invitation  of  the  Nutionnl  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  (NCC1>),  hiy  loaders  and  oxeoutives  from  over  a  dozen  prin- 
cipal youth-serving  organizations  met  with  over  30  chief  executive  officers  from 
anioug  the  top  100  business  corporations  to  consider  the  need  for  national 
leadership  to  bring  about  action  in  juvenile  justice.  This  group  was  addressed 
by  Secretary  of  HEW  Caspar  Weinberger,  Senators  Bircii  Bayh  and  Marlow 
Cook»  Congressman  Tom  Uallsback,  lOlliot  Uichardson*  Ladd  I'liuiiley  (fornier 
President,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conunerce)  and  others.  This  groui)  concluded  that 
effective  government  aetion  is  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  America's  youth  and 
endorsed  the  six  elements  to  which  we  have  dircted  our  remarks  this  niornlng. 

This  winter,  rei)resentatlves  of  private  youth-serving  organizations,  local 
leaders,  voluntcer.s,  teachers,  law  enforcement  personnel  and  interested  citizens 
were  invited  to  attend  a  .series  of  inforujal  juvuile  justice  meetings  In  the 
Midwest  The  result  of  tlie.se  meetings  was  to  demonstrate  the  total  commitment 
of  tile  community  to  meeting  the  needs  of  young  people. 

The  Boys*  (Jhibs  of  America  recently  i)oUed  its  mendiership  throughout  the 
connlry  regarding  juvenile  ju.stice.  The  re.sults  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  federal  support  for  local  etforts.  Only  six  of  more  than  1,000  (ilubs  indicated 
iniwllllngness  to  8Ui)iK)rt  the  national  program  by  taking  the  Issue  to  their 
Congressmen. 

Ail  of  this  evldon(»es  that  the  localities  are  not  only  prepared  but  coaunltted 
to  act  and  we  hope  the  Congress  will  be  responsive  to  their  needs. 

We  sliall  snlaolt  In  addition  to  this  general  testimony  lu'ogram  exaaudes  from 
the  varlon.'^  agencies  hi  our  grouj)  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  range  of  services 
we  are  now  i^rovldlng  through  organized  groui)  i)rograms,  providing  good  rede 
models,  giving  individualized  attenthm  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  In  addition 
Oii'l  Sc(uits  of  the  U.S.A.  is  .subndlting  a  .statement  for  tlie  record  highlighting 
its  concerns  and  cxtjerienoes  in  the  area  of  jinvntle  delinquency  preventhin* 
With  the  resonrees  and  experience  we  now  Imve  and  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate sigiUfieantly  In  a  new  national  effort  to  stem  Mie  tide  of  rising  delhapiency. 
we  are  certain  that  we  could  nmke  a  slgnllieant  allYerence  In  the  future  of  our 
country. 


Statkmknt  op  GiUL  Scouts  of  thk  U.S.A. 

Girl  hVoutlng's  present  national  objectives  and  goals  center  on  anticipating  and 
Iniilatia*?  char.ge  as  a  .social  force  in  this  nation,  building  a  membershlj)  truly 
rellecth'e  of  tlie  total  i»opulatlon,  and  developing  greater  effectiveness  as  a 
voluntary  organlzatl(»n.  To  meet  these  goals,  we  are  committee  to  take  rlsk.s 
to  seek  greater  lnv(dvement  of  youth  In  the  deelsloaonaklng  i)rocess,  to  be 
flexible  and  Innovative,  and  to  take  leadership  for  cooperative  efforts  with  other 
agencies  and  organizations.  We  welcome  this  opi)ortunity  to  share  with  (Uir 
elected  leaders  In  Congress  our  rich  experiences  gained  from  sixty-one  years  of 
working  with  girls. 

Although  We  have  always  tried  to  deal  with  each  girl  as  an  Individual  we  do 
feel  that  all  glrLs,  Jis  all  human  beings,  have  similar  needs:  the  need  to  be  liked 
and  accepted— the  need  for  self-identity,  to  be  somebody— the  heed  to  grow, 
develop  ami  l)ecome  indeiJendent  But  adilloas  of  girls  have  also  taught  us  that 
people  are  dllVerent.  Kacli  individual  at  every  point  In  time  has  her  own  needs, 
relleetlve  of  her  total  life  and  envision.  These  needs  must  be  met  in  very  unhiuo 
wnys* 

(Hrls  Sronts,  like  any  organization  working  with  today^s  ynitth.  Is  struggling 
to  confront  and  help  solve  the  problems  of  girls— problems  which  are  nuuiifosted 
by  conftision^  alienation  from  adults  and  instltutlon.s,  and  a  lack  of  self  cnnH- 
dence  and  self-worth.  Many  ftirls  whose  behavior  and  attitudes  are  le^s  than 
productive  lack  a  stable,  healthy  ami  supportive  family  environment.  Kew%  If 
any*  have  adtdt  models  from  whom  understanding  and  onO(utragemeat  are 
ttvallablo.  And,  therefore,  they  feel  useless,  unwanted,  and  tuutccei)ted  for  what 
they  are.  Too  many  girls  have  too  little  opportunity  to  clmnnel  their  energies 
productively  or  to  test  out  their  feelings  of  them.Kelves.  Unfortunately,  those 
agencies  wdiieh  are  best  e(|nipped  to  provide  a  supimrtlve  envlroinaent  arc  often 
those  from  whom  tliese  girls  feel  most  allemited  and  toward  which  there  is  the 
most  hostility. 
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To  tjxke  a  dent  in  these  problems  requires  effective  national  leadership  that 
will  f<i  tis  attention  on  the  neods  of  young  people*  We  believe  that  adequate 
progrars  to  prevent  delinquency  and  reform  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system 
are  naUonal  concerns*  Presently  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  are 
scattered  among  approximately  40  agencies*  The  lack  of  coordination  between 
federal  agencies  is  compounding  the  problems  of  developing  and  Implementing  an 
effective  coordinated  delinquency  prevention,  diversion,  treatment,  and  reha* 
bilitation  program  within  the  states*  Ooordination  and  leadership  are  required 
at  the  national  level  to  articulate  federal,  state  and  local  efforts. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  adequate  funding  for  Juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs,  and  for  the  creation  of  alternatives  to 
Institutionalization  of  juveniles  both  within  and  outside  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system*  During  the  last  decade  arrests  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age  for 
violent  offenses  have  skyrocketed*  The  recidivism  rate  for  persons  within  this 
age  group  exceeds  that  of  any  other. 

Despite  the  spiralling  increase  in  juvenile  crime,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  consistently  requested  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  funds  authoris^ed  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1008  for  juvenile  delinquency  programs.  From  FT  1970  through  FY  1974t 
$350  million  were  authorized  under  amendment!?  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act.  Less  than  15%  of  the  authorization  was  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  during  those  years*  For  FY  *75  the  government 
has  increased  its  budget  request  for  Juvenile  delinquency  to  only  $15  million — 
an  Increase  of  $5  million  over  the  past  fiscal  years*  Clearly,  these  monies  are 
inadequate  to  develop  an  effective  solution  to  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delin« 
quency — a  problem  which  accounts  for  over  half  the  serious  crimes  committed 
in  this  country. 

We  are  of  the  opinhm  thot  the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice  to  provide  for  independent  compilation,  evaluation  and  dis-* 
somination  of  program  information  is  vital  to  enable  states  to  share  their 
learned  experiences  concerning  various  types  of  programs  and  to  draw  upon 
the  studies  and  advice  of  experts  in  the  Held.  An  Institute  would  serve  an  n 
clearinghouse  as  well  be  preparing,  publishing,  and  distributing  such  informa- 
tion. The  Institute,. through  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Standards  for  Juvenile, 
would  be  charged  with  developing  recommendations  on  Federal  action  to  facili^ 
tate  adoption  of  standards  for  the  administration  of  Juvenilt?  Justice  at  the  state 
level.  The  lack  of  access  to  such  information  in  the  past  has  been  a  serious 
dlflUculty  to  the  states  and  local  organizations  in  establishing  and  administering 
their  programs* 

It  is  equally  important  that  programs  be  carefully  evaluated  so  that  ineffective 
programs  may  bo  eliminated,  ana  successful  programs  expanded.  The  require- 
ment that  state  plans  include  adequate  evaluation  components  and  provision  for 
annual  review  will  combine  with  the  authority  of  the  Institute  to  evaluate  any 
delinquency  program  and  disseminate  the  results  so  that  only  effective  programs 
will  continue*  It  will  insure  that  all  sectors  working  with  youth  will  be^abld 
to  profit  from  the  success  and  failure  of  each  other. 

The  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  has  not  been  significantly  amended 
since  1038.  Therefore,  we  recognize  the  need  to  develop  national  standards  for 
the  oi)eration  of  juvenile  courts  at  all  stages,  intake,  adjudication,  disposition 
and  conditions  of  confinement*  We  are  aware  that  the  labeling  and  resulting 
stlgmntlzation  of  youth  who  enter  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  helps  to  destroy 
their  sense  of  selMndentity  and  self -worth*  Consequently,  we  feel  that  a  fair 
and  equitable  system  must  be  developed  to  deal  with  youth  in  trouble. 

Current  Juvenile  delinquency  effort*  ^.tvf^  lo  demonstrate  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  We  are  now  finally  coming  to  realize  that  not  only 
have  our  attempts  at  "rehabilitation**  failed,  but  youth  reformatories  have  in 
many  Instances  provided  career  development  opportunities  for  crime.  Future 
endeavors  must  be  directed  to  community-based  prevention,  diversion  and  treat- 
ment facilities.        ^  *     * .  * 

Wh^re  the  youth  harf^committcd  a  serious  crime,  and  must  dearly  be  subjected 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Juvenile  court  rather  than  diverted  from  the  system  j  the 
preferred  disposition  must  be  communlty-based  treatment  or  probation.  Prelim* 
inary  studies  of  communlty-based  treatment  projects  show  them  to  be  at  least 


as  effective,  and  often  more  so,  than  traditional  programs,  As  we  know  from 
oxi)erience,  the  young  person  whose  probation  terms  Include  i)artlcipation  in 
posit  ve  programs  In  the  community  has  a  much  greater  chance  of  developing 
positive  relationships  and  opportunities  than  those  kept  within  the  justice  sys^ 
tern.  Girl  Scouting  Is  the  type  of  community-based  program  that  can  add  a 
substantial  dimension  to  the  range  of  alternatives. 

Females  represent  over  50%  of  today*^  population  in  the  United  States  Thev 
make  up  a  large  i^ercentage  of  the  population  under  the  age  of  21.  Girl  Scouting 
has  always  recognized  that  one  of  our  greatest  strengths  In  that  we  are  a 
female  organization.  Females  have  unique  needs  and  different  maturity  rates 
than  males.  Girls  and  women  need  to  learn,  as  part  of  their  development,  to  be 
friends  and  partners  with  each  other  Instead  of  being  competitors  or  viewing 
each  other  as  a  threat.  Statistics  are  now  showing  us  that  females  are  just  as 
involved  In  Illegal  or  deviant  behavior  as  boys.  Girls  have  always  been  Involved 
to  a  certain  extent  In,  for  example,  classroom  p1)lltlc.s,  acting  out  street  behavior, 
or  going  on  daring  adventures.  However,  there  is  an  alarming  Increase  In  the 
number  of  girls  from  all  backgrounds  who  are  Involved  In  drug  abuse,  nre- 
marital  sex,  abortion,  suicide,  alcoholism,  gangs,  truancy,  and  who  run  away 
from  home.  It  is  time  all  of  us  recognized  that  the  girls  with  unmet  needs 
become  the  rebellious  teenagers  and  the  discontented,  frustrated  mothers  of 
tomorroNv,  Somwhere  along  the  line  this  cycle  must  be  broken— Intervention  to 
meet  their  needs  must  occur. 

Working  with  youth  Is  a  total  community  effort,  requiring  national,  state  and 
ocal  assistance  and  cooperation.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  has  been  actively 
involved  In  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  delinquency  and  has  been  adding 
to  the  resource  base  of  shared  knowledge,  encouraging  mutual  cooperation  and 
maximizing  the  ellectlveness  of  all  programs.  We  bring  to  the  problem  certain 
resources  that  cannot  ever  be  part  of  the  government's  capability :  we  are  alreadv 
part  of  the  communities  to  be  served.  "n^uu^r 

Because  we  recognize  that  what  happens  to  girls  at  a  very  earlv  ace 
affects  their  values,  their  approach  life,  and  what  road  they  do  or  do  not 
take,  we  try  to  help  each  girl  discover  for  herself  her  own  unUiue  Indivldualitv. 
\vhlle  at  the  same  time  helping  her  tmderstand  and  appreciate  the  uniaueuess 
of  othrs.  If  we  are  to  stop  drug  abuse,  malicious  girl  gangs,  or  anv  other 
damaging  behavior,  we  must  deal  wltb-the  girl  before  a  pattern  of  behavior  has 
been  developed.  Working  In  conjunction  with  families,  schools,  churches,  public 
and  private  agencies  and  Institutions.  Girl  Scouting  can  continue  to  show  girls 
by  example  that  there  are  alternate  life  styles  from  which  to  choose. 

\\e  know  In  some  areas  we  have  only  begun;  In  others,  we  have  not  begun 
at  all  ;  In  others,  we  have  had  limited  success.  Traditional  approaches  and 
attitudes  must  be  abandoned.  We  all  need  to  Interact,  to  share  and  to  collab- 
orate* 

Initial  federal  support  thru  demonstration  projects  encourages  private 
agencies,  as  It  did  us.  to  extend  our  services  and  at  the  same  time  to  enlist  the 
total  cooperation  and  participation  of  community  groups.  However,  we  feel 
that  now  Is  the  time  to  go  beyond  the  short  term  "demonstration**  approach  t<i 
foMhVfWowln^^^^  approach.  We  therefore  strongly  support  the  need 

(a)  A  national  program  leading  and  coordinating  delinquency  prevention 
efforts  at  all  levels, 

(b)  Adequate  funding  for  prevention,  rehabilitation  and  the  development  of 
alternaUves  to  Itistltutlonallzathn  of  juvenile  justice  system. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  a  national  Institute  for  juvenile  Justice  to  provide 
for  the  independent  rnmpllatioii,  evaluation  and  dissemination*  of  program 
Information.  Allied  with  this  must  be  a  training  capability  to  train  Juvenile 
Justice  system  operators  In  the  use  of  this  knowledge. 

(d)  National  standards  and  guides  for  the  operation  of  Juvenile  Court, 
including  Intake,  adjtidleatlon.  disposition,  contlnuent  and  diversion. 

(e)  A  national  strategy  based  on  prevention  as  the  first  priority,  diversion  as 
the  second,  community  based  treatment  as  the  third  and  Institutionalization  as 
only  the  last  resort. 

(f)  Significant  participation  of  private  voluntary  agencies  In  carrying  out 
this  program. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  BRICKER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  BOYS' 
CLUBS  OF  AMERICA;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MARJORIE  DUCKBEY, 
PRESIDENT,  GIRLS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA;  WALTER  SMART, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLE- 
MENTS  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS;  GWENDOLYN  HARPER, 
CAMPFIRE  GIRLS,  ROBERT  DYE,  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  CORINNE  MORROW,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

:\rr.  BntrKER.  T  am  WilHam  Brickcr,  national  chairman  of  tlio 
Bovs'  Clubs  of  America;  to  "my  loft,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Duckrcy,  presi- 
dent. Girls'  Clubs  of  Amorica;  to  my  ritrht.  ^fr.  "\\alt(>r  Jmai'^ 
oxerntivp  (liroctor.  National  Focbration  of  Settlomont  and  Neigh- 
borhood Centers.  ,  ^  ^x.   r^      c-  • 

We  aril  accompanied  today  bv  Gwendolyn  Harper  of  the  Lamptire 
Girls;  Jean  Whitt/t  of  Yoimpr  Women's  Christian  Association; 
■Robert  Dve,  Younjr  Glen's  Christian  Association,  and  Mvs.  Constance 
Dondero/national  director,  Girls'  Chibs  of  America. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  the  pleasure  of 
openinff  our  testiinonv  before  vou  on  behalf  of  our  orfjanization. 

I  would  like  to  state  our  testimony  is  endorsed  by  the  organiza- 
tions which  T  have  mentioned  and  they  have  represenatives  lievc 
today  who  would  like  to  perhaps  make  additional  comments. 

I  am  pleased  to  «ay  the  Red  Cross  Youth  Services  Supports  oxir 

testimony  here  today.  .  ,  ^  ,  ,    tt     j  i. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  sav  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  'also  submittinff  an  additional  endorsing  stamp  which 
will  be  available  to  the  committee. 

Uv.  Chairman,  it  is  our  great  pleasure  to  appear  today  to  share 
with  you  the  views  of  the  Interagency  Collaboration  on  Juvenile 
Justice  on  juvenile  delinquency  and  prevention. 

This  testimony  is  endoiwd  by  the  folloying  orgimizations,  several 
of  whom  have  representatives  here  today  who  wish  to  make  additional 
comments:  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girls  Clubs 
of  America.  National  Board  of  the  YWCA's.  National  Board  of  the 
YWCA  of  the  TTnited  States  of  America.  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers  and  National  Jewish  Welfare 

Board.  .  ,  ^,  •   j.*  « 

The  combined  membership  of  our  voluntary  youth  organizations 
i^  IS  million  bovs  and  girls,  who  are  a  diverse  and  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  this  Nation's  young  people  from  all  ethnic,  racial,  religious, 
and  social  backgrotincls.  .  . 

W(>  cite  this  to  help  vou  recogni'/e  that  our  organi/.ations  represent, 
valuable  resources  that  can  be  tapped  in  cooperative  ventures  with 
Federal  leadership  and  funding.   

We  have  the  experience  of  working  with  children  and  youth,  many 
of  whom  are  poor— poor  in  economic  resources,  poor  in  spirit,  poor 
in  opportunity,  children  who  are  alienated,  children  who  arc  troubled, 
and  children  who  iret  into  trouble,  very  real  trouble. 

We  have  the  expertise  and  experience  of  tens  of  thousands  of  tull- 
Uine  professional  staff,  both  men  and  women,  who  believe  in  tho 
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ini^jortanco  of  tlu»ir  work  in  youth  (Icvc^lopnu'iu,  who  uiv  parlicularly 
ootnmUtod  to  tho  tiood  for  \liv(M'tiiifj  cliildivn  from  oiii*  outnioihul 
Am(M*icati  juvonik*  justice*  system. 

Wo  have  tlu»  scM'vioc  of  luuultvds  of  thousjuids  of  vohmtoors,  uhmi 
and  womon  dodicatod  to  lioIpiu<;  younir  p(M)|)K»  tjfrmv  nnd  develop 
into  kind  eontributiu<f  citizens  in  their  own  riy:ht.  The«e  are  people 
who  realize  that  this  is  the  only  next  fxeiuMiition  we've  got. 

We  also  luive  the  stipport  of  hundreds  of  tlinusjuuls  of  concerned 
busitu'Ss  and  professional  leaders  aci'o^s  the conntry.  These  people 
serve  on  our  local  and  national  boards  of  directors.  These  are  men 
aiul  woinen  of  substance,  who  genuinely  care  and  actively  support 
programs  designed  to  help  the  youth  of  America. 

If  I  may  just  make  a  personal*  reference,  in  our  organization  Boys' 
Club  of  America  we  have  ovei*  a  thousand  afliliates  in  this  coimtry. 
We  took  to  them  the  whole  problem  and  concern  of  juvenile  d(»lin- 
<|uency  in  this  country,  the  need  for  ade(|uate  legislation  on  a  Federal 
level  that  deals  witli  prevention  and  diversion  and  wo  heard  from 
them  quite  an  outpouring  of  a  great  mi!U)rity  of  these  clubs  who 
came  back  unanimously  endorsing  the  Tieed  for  this  type  of  legislation 
and  asking  what  they  could  do  to  support. 

We  have  had  to  broaden  our  more  traditional  approaches  to  begin 
to  include  concentrated  efforts  with  those  in  the  greatest  need. 
Through  natiotuil  leadership  burning  the  spotlight  on  the  ]^roblems 
of  the  poor^  we  have  increasingly  used  our  resoui'ces  to jirovide  posi- 
tive program  opportunities  and  environments  for  a  wider  spectrum 
of  young  people. 

Addition  of  Federal  leadership,  direction,  and  funding,  these 
resources  could  be  multiplied  many  times  over  in  their  effectiveness 
in  reaching  girls  and  boys  who  most  need  helfj. 

I  think  as  voluntary  youth-serving  organizations,  we  have  re- 
cently recognized  our  mutual  ever-deepening  anxiety  about  the  issues 
of  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  and  have  joined  to- 
gether in  supporting  six  elements  we  believe  to  be  essential  for 
effective  govertiment  action. 

I  think  we  heard  some  very  disheartening  statistics  from  tho 
Department  of  HEW  where  they  said  not  only  are  more  violent 
crimes  increasing  among  yotuig  people  but  now  the  average  age  has 
some  down  to  15  years  of  age.  It  is  pretty  frightening  when  you 
think  about  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  we  can  say^  but  if  I  may  to  conclude 
perhaps  quote,  if  I  may,  a  statement  made  by  Howard  James, 
a  Pullitijier  prisie  winning  author. 

He  roi\rl  abm;t  children  in  trouble  and  after  18  months  of  execu- 
tive research  of  many  of  our  juvenile  institutions  over  the  country, 
•    he  came  to  the  conclusion : 

It  is  hnrd  to  holleve  but  fit  autny  parts  of  tho  tJitlted  atate?<  a  bettor  job  Is 
beluK  doiip  In  tneetlti):  standards*  for  the  cnre  and  treatment  of  anlntalH  in  xoos 
than  tov  the  care  of  ohlldroit  In  our  jttvonlle  justice  itistltutlons. 

Whafs  more,  ntnity  of  the«e  linuHnoftod  youitgsterH  are  either  innocent  or 
guilty  ot  such  niiitor  ht fractions  that  far  front  performlnff  any  goods,  those 
institutions  are  fertile  broedlitK  jrronnds  for  dostractlon  and  criminal  futures, 
ttot  a  single  community  In  the  United  States  Is  dolnj?  enough  to  right  these 
unspeakable  wroitgs. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  vou  represent  our  great  House  of  Representatives 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  as  those  who  represent  the  private  .youth 
serving  organizations  that  we  can  count  on  you  to  take  the  initia- 
tive and  leadership  in  this  legislation,  to  give  our  children  in  trouble 
our  chilren  in  need  a  better  break  in  life  and  see  that  their  rights  as 
citizens  of  these  United  States  will  be  met. 

And  finally,  if  you,  and  if  we  don't  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  our 
children,  who  will  ? 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Duoki  ey. 

Mrs.  DucKUKY.  I  woiild  like  to  speak  as  a  volunteer  and  layman 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  presidency  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion. 

But  primarily  I  am  concorncd  with  the  large  number  of  programs 
I  have  seen  funded  on  a  shortteim  basis  and  the  risk  taken  by 
many  agencies  that  have  put  their  history  of  service  on  the  line 
and  have  dared  to  take  the  risk  in  ill  defined  limited  programs 
on  a  demonstration  basis  only  for  it  to  be  shown  to  the  community 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  depend  on  the  adequacy  of  Government 
funding  because  tliere  really  is  no  sense  of  commitment  to  the 
widespread  problems  faced  by  youth  in  the  community  and  in  our 
Nation. 

We  feel  as  a  part  of  a  national  movement,  that  all  agencies  come 
together  are  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  as  to  the  inadequacy  of 
services  and  our  feelings  too,  that  wo  really  are  not  committed. to 
preventive  intervention  programs  which  are  sustained  becau?e  on  a 
national  basis,  wo  allocate  the  money  and  make  a  long  tenn  commit- 
ment to  youth  through  whatever  mechanism  needed  to  do  this. 

I  question  many  of  the  programs  which  have  been  designed  aiid 
carried  out  but  T 'think  in  dealing  with  these  bills  and  particularly 
the  one  that  is  designed  to  establish  a  unified  system  of  allocating 
finance,  I  think  there  is  some  promise  in  what  mght  come  to  be. 

I  also  think  that  the  ageuMes  that  have  dared  to  take  this  risk 
or  these  risks  through  the  years  such  as  Mr.  Silcott  demonstrates 
and  such  as  is  demo'nstratetl  by  the  17  national  organizations,  are 
agencies  which  have  the  capacity  and  have  throughout  the  years 
been  able  to  demonstrate  the  capability  and  at  the  same  time  present 
ob.servations  to  the  national  organizations  serving  youth  and  these 
are  the  agencies  to  which  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  commendation 
becau?e  through  their  volunteer  expertise  in  programs  concentrating 
on  fulfilling  the  needs  of  youfli,  we  have  been  able  to  say  to  Federal, 
local  and  city  governments  there  are  ways  which  have  proven  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  needs  of  young  people. 

We  sec  the  loss  of  faith  whon  programs  fall  short.  We  see  the 
brunt  of  it  being  felt  by  agencies  who  have  been  willing  to  demon- 
strate the  capacity  of  government  to  support  the  needs  of  youth. 

This  expertise  this  full  time  staff  referred  to  provides  a  healthy 
opportunity  toward  citizens  across  the  Nation,  thousands  of  them 
like  myselif,  as  volunteers  who  arc  willing  to  say  to  you  and  the 
community  that  you  represent,  that  we  do  care,  that  is  the  purpose 
in  showing  this  interest  by  the  representatives  you  see  here  today. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Duckrey. 
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Mr.  Smart,  do  you  care  to  add  the  presentation  ? 

Mr.  Smart.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  highlight  com- 
munity based  diversion  and  prevention  facilities. 

Many  of  our  organizations  are  located  in  extremely  poor  com- 
munities across  the  United  States*  In  many  of  these  areas,  the 
people  there  are  poor.  Many  of  them  fighting  the  OEO  criteria  as 
a  poverty  area.  The  families  within  these  communities^  are  rightly 
concerned  for  i)rograms  which  might  divert  their  children  away 
from  the  juvenile  system,  and  yet  its  precisely  in  these  kind  of 
communities  where  there  are  the  lowest  youth  services  available. 

Now,  with  the  primary  thrust  being  research  and  demonstration, 
first  let  nie  say  by  that  being  the  only  thrust,  it  makes  the  assump- 
tion the  only  reason  such  services  are  not  available  at  the  local 
services  that  there  is  a  lack  of  expertise  and/or  will. 

That  is  not  correct.  There  is  a  historical  pattern  which  is  lack  of 
resources  both  from  the  Federal.  State  and  local  level.  Most  of  your 
agencies  receive  their  funding  from  United  Way. 

We  have  many  agencies  which  get  really  small  support  from  these 
concerns  thus  they  must  turn  to  one  of  the  research  demonstration 
programs. 

We  must  get  the  parent  involved,  formal  education,  training  of 
the  professional  and  paraprofessionals  of  the  community  and  then 
implementation.  By  that  time  when  that  is  all  over  the  demonstra- 
tion is  over.  That  leads  the  community  to  wonder  what  are  our 
intentions,,  the  intentions  of  the  Government. 

We  have  seen  very  cynical  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munities which  reinforces  some  of  the  antisocial  attitudes  of  the 
youth  in  those  communities. 

Quite  frankly,  they  think  it  is  just  a  game  and  there  is  no  intent 
on  anybody's  part  to  do  anything  about  the  very  serious  problem. 

Thus  we  feel  there  must  be  funding  for  ongoing  programs  which 
have  demonstrated  they  are  viable  programs,  that  they  are  achiev- 
ing the  objectives. 

There  are  many  communities  where  the  youth  will  invariably 
become  involved  with  the  law  by  the  time  they  are  15.  That  is  the 
rule. 

Such  youth  can  be  diverted  from  such  system  to  constructive 
patterns  in  their  lives  but  without  the  funding  assistance  we  believe 
must  come  from  the  Federal  level  these  programs  will  be  too  rare 
indeed. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Mr.  Smart,  I  think  you  touch  on  a  rather  sensitive 
area.  A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare^  in  his  testimony  before  this  subcommittee,  indicated  two 
rather  significant  things  that  is  significant  from  his  point  of  view  t 

One,  that  funding  is  not  really  the  answer.  We  need  to  know  a 
little  bit  more  why  we  are  putting  money  out  for  certain  programs. 
Therefore,  further  research  and  demonstration  would  be  needed. 

Secondly,  he  indicated  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  is  now 
being  expended  in  various  Federal  agencies.  He  mentioned  obviously^ 
mental  health,  manpower  and  so  on. 
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What  appoiifod  to  be  iimdequate  funding  is  not  really  so  inade- 
quate after  all  because  we  need  to  know  a  littl  bit  more  how  we 
slioiild  spend  the  money. 

Froui  what  you  have  said  you  seem  to  indicate  we  know  enough 
already,  there  are  enough  agencies  already  doing  a  successful  job 
but  they  don't  have  the  resources  to  work  with. 

Also  in  stressing  coordination,  you  seem  to  imply  that  although 
many  Federal  agencies  are  spentiing  money  on  youth  services  of 
various  kinds,  that  somehow  these  fragmented  programs  are  not 
focusing  in  on  any  specific  solutions. 

Xow.  would  yon  comment  on  that. 

Air.  Smart.  Yes,  that  is  absolutely  correct.  From  a  practical  point 
of  view  m  the  communities  and  agencies  there  might  be  utilizing  of 
^^^^  moneys  from  categorical  programs  which  now  exist  such  as 
OEO,  et  cetera. 

J^^'^w  the  handwriting  has  been  on  the  wall  for  more  than  a  year. 
nHiatever  funds  we  were  getting  for  these  services  have  been  drying 
up.  They  are  approved  on  a  month-to-month  basis.  In  very  practical 
terms  you  know  what  they  will  do  to  the  staff  who  does  not  know 
where  he  or  she  will  be  in  the  program  next  month. 

It  has  a  very  debilitating  effect  and  it  has  just  about  wiped  that 
program  out. 

So,  that  leaves  us  with  research  and  demonstration  funds  from 
the  limited  amount  of  money  from  voluntary  sources. 

As  I  stress  over  and  over  again,  it  has  always  been  inadequate. 

Many  of  those  communities  have  very  limited'youth  services  at  all. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Mr.  Bricker,  in  the  prepared  statement  you  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  on  page  4  of  that  statement  you  speak  of 
the  proposed  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act, 
S.  821  and  you  also  make  reference  to  H.R.  6205. 

Then  you  say  the  interagency  believes  this  will  create  just  one 
more  bureaucracy  and  would  result  in  an  invaluable  loss  of  time, 
continued  duplication  of  effort  and  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
resoiirces. 

Will  you  develop  that  a  little  bit?  Is  it  that  you  arc  opposed  to 
the  development  of  any  new  Federal  agency  or  would  that  imply 
that  HEW  is  adequate?  Just  what  is  the  import  of  that  particular 
paragraph  ? 

Mr.  BnicKKn.  I  think  what  we  would  like  tp  say,  we  feel  the 
institution,  if  you  will,  of  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  preven- 
tion as  previously  mentioned  in  S.  821,  and  I  understand  "it  is  part 
of  a  separate  bill  which  Congressman  Railsback  has  presented,  is 
going  to  be  important  for  the  simple  reason  we  need  the  kind  of 
visibility  and  if  I  may  say  crassly,  the  kind  of  political  clout  that 
IS  going  to  give  this  stature  and  meaning  to  the  importance  of 
addressing  this  matter  of  juvenile  justice  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  very  strong  proponents  of  this  kind  of  a  visible 
ixgoncy  would  be  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our  experience  in  the 
past  111  dealing  with  the  problem  of  juvenile  justice  has  been  to 
deal  with  persons  from  the  arons  of  law  enforceinent,  rehabilitation 
and  trpntinent  and  there  haven't  been  enough  people  with  expertise 
from  the  field  of  prevention  and  diversion.  Our  point  is  let's  put 
our  money  and  effort  in  keeping  the  children  out  of  the  institutions. 
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Ml*.  Hawkins.  I  certttinly  agree  with  your  views  and  I  agree,  the 
institution  would  be  vahiable. 

AVhat  I  am  trying  to  do  is  pin  down  exactly  what  structure  will 
do  the  coordinatnig  and  the.  other  things  you  feel  should  be  done; 
how  do  we  structure  this  in  government  itself.  Should  it  be  through 
putting  the  coordination  of  those  programs  and  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  which  you  have  admirably  outlined  in  an  executive 
office  or  in  HEW  us  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill.  What  would  you 
propose? 

Mr.  Brickeu.  It  is  our  belief  this  is  one  of  the  most  vital  human 
care  services  for  the  young  people  in  our  country  and  it  should  be 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  create  a  specific  office  in  HEW? 

Mr.  Bricker.  We  would  like  to  see  a  specific  office  with  stature 
and  authority  within  HEW. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Does  the  Senate  bill  come  close  to  what  you  are 
suggesting? 

ilr.  BuiCKER.  I  would  say  it  does  and  also  Congressman  Rails- 
back's  bill. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  suggested  that  be  lifted  out  of  that  committee 


Mrs.  DucKREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  add  to  that. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes. 

Mrs.  DucKUKY.  We  are  saying  there  is  a  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tional role  played  by  HEW  and  because  of  the  wide  variety  of 
agencies  it  can  touch  on  the  intci-est  of  the  individual's  needs,  it 
seems  logical  to  us  to  have  it  lodged  there. 

It  could  develop  with  its  own  collaborating  response  by  whatever 
that  clout  instrument  is.  It  would  be  there  that  all  the  other  services 
individuals  need,  could  be  dealt  with  because  the  services  are  m 


Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  On  page  6,  you  also  say : 

Wp  nre  frankly  (Usappolnted  with  H.R.  13737  for  its  concentration  on  re- 
search and  demonstration  ratlier  than  on  operating  programs. 

I  assume  from  that,  you  feel  there  has  been  too  much  emphasis 
on  resarch  and  demonstration  rather  than  on  funding  operating 
programs. 

Will  you  elaborate  on  that,  please. 

Mr.  Brigker.  Yes. 

:Mr.  Chairman,  to  sort  of  add  to  Mr.  Smart's  comments  on  re- 
search and  demonstration  I  think  we  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
area  of  demonstration. 

As  far  as  research  is  concerned  unless  you  can  apply  that  research 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  practitioners  to  improve  their  skill  in 
working  with  children,  it  wouldn't  be  very  helpful.  It  will  sit  on  a 
lihrai  v  shelf  gathering  dust.  This  is  our  concern  a  lot  of  the  resco.rch 
couldn't  be  applied  to  practitioners. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  May  I  just  add  this  comment  of  my  own.  That  is, 
it  has  been  mv  experience  to  justify  inadequate  funding.  It  \» 
always  a  technique  to  say  we  don't  know  just  what  to  spend  money 
on  tlieref ore  we  have  to  have  further  research  to  come  up  with  an 
adequate  appropriation. 
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Now  if  we  assume  tlicre  are  already  successful  operating  pro- 
and  we  start  out  with  an  adequate  budget  for  those  pmgrams, 
then  obviously  more  money  is  going  to  be  required  than  is  proposed. 

li  you  go  out  and  say  there  are  any  number  of  successful  pro- 
grams and  we  should  continue  those  programs,  then  obviously  it  is 
going  to  take  more  than  $10  to  $15  million  to  do  that. 

T  think  that  is  the  rationale  behind  research  and  demonstration. 

Mr.  bMART.  As  I  mdicatod  to  you  earlier,  most  of  those  com- 
munities arc  desperato  for  some  help  because  they  know  what  is 
to  happen  to  their  children.  So  we  search  around. 

Now  foundations  have  been  a  source  in  the  past  but  almost  ex- 
cliisively  they  have  gone  to  research  and  demonstration. 

But  once  established  they  will  pull  back.  There  are  no  funds 
available  there  or  from  the  government.  So,  when  vou  leave  the 
community  you  leave  it  as  you  found  it,  with  no  funds. 

Mrs.  Dttckrey.  One  of  the  greatest  faults  is  providing  tentative 
programs  that  lead  to  mifilled  promises  and  the  common  phrases, 
"We  have  been  researched  to  death." 

T  think  we  know  enough  now  to  be  able  to  provide  a  service  we 
know  IS  necessary  for  the  youth  in  our  Nation.  We  need  to  disspell 
tJiat  feeling  of  disbelief  on  the  part  of  human  action  from  com- 
munity to  community  across  the  Nation  that  really  demonstrates  a 
noncaring  for  the  worth  of  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  LaVor. 

Dr.  LaVor.  Mr.  Bricker,  how  much  monev  do  your  organizations 
receive  from  this  program  in  HEW  now?  * 

Mr.  Bricker.  1  can't  speak  to  the  exact  amount  but  I  would  say 
It  is  yerv  little.  The  YDDPA  is  now  out  of  existence.  It  have  been 
absorbed  by  another  agency. 

Dr.  LaVor.  Doesn't  the  office  of  Youth  Development  under  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Development  gives  visibility  to 
luvenile  delinquency  programs  which  have  not  been  there  over  the 
pnst  few  years? 

Mr.  Bricker.  If  you  are  talking  about  gives  visibility  backed  bv 
dollars. 

Dr.  LaVor.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Bricker.  I  just  wanted  to  get  it  clear.  I  would  say  the  whole 
area  of  delinquency  prevention  and  juvenile  development  does  not 
have  the  effect  it  had  before. 

Dr.  LaVor.  I  am  not  clear  what  you  mean. 

vifc*T,?'*'^^**"-i  ^1  -^^V  o"*^  t^*"e  we  had  the  OfRce  of 

A     1  '  '^outh  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

At  the  present  time  that  is  part  of  the  Office  of  Youth  Develop- 
ment under  HEW.  Who  reports  to  one  of  several  offices  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Dr.  LaVor.  When  the  program  was  under  SRS  didn't  the  District 
Administrator  of  SRS,  who  in  turn  reports  to  the  Secretary  much 
the  way  it  is  done  today?  And  wasn't  the  program  much  lower  in 
the  bureaucracy  under  SRS? 

Mr.  BfttcKER.  I  don't  know. 

Dr.  LaVor.  This  point  is  important  because  the  question  of 
placement  is  a  matter  which  will  have  to  be  resolved  by  the  com- 
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mittee.  The  new  program  is  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
concept  is  at  least  to  put  the  "clout"  of  the  Secretary  behind  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Development  more  so  than  the  other 
Assistant  Secretary. 

^  So  my  question  is,  by  establishing  a  brand  new  mechanism  out 
m  it8  own  orbit  without  any  substantial  increase  in  funds,  will  it 
make  any  difference  as  to  how  these  programs  are  coordinated? 

Mr.  Bricker.  I  think  you  have  answered  the  question  as  far  as? 
I  can  say.  You  are  right.  If  it  does  not  have  the  proper  backing  of 
funding  it  won't  mean  a  thing  and  all  leadership  is  going  to  have 
to  be  by  persuasion. 

What  1  am  saying  is  we  support  the  House  bill  6265  because  be- 
hind that  will  be  an  appropriation  significant  enough  to  give  their 
institute  the  kind  of  visibility  and  clout  necessary  to  taclde  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  audience  has 
a  statement. 

Mr.  Dyk.  We  want  to  elevate  the  priority  of  this  to  the  Secre- 
tary level  with  tlie  kind  of  money  and  funding  that  has  to  be  jus- 
tified. The  problem  we  have  now  with  the  Administration's  position 
IS  two-pronged. 

Xo.  1,  it  puts  demonstration  as  a  mean  vehicle  as  an  approach, 
also  there  is  an  assumption  that  the  money  which  should  be  spent 
on  these — we  know  the  problems  that  raises— there  are  always  more 
problems  which  can  be  handled  and  political  in  fighting.  We  need 
to  stand  apart  from  the  communities  and  recognize  the  problem 
for  wliich  it  is,  it  is  a  national  problem. 

If  there  were  a  national  epidemic  we  wouldn't  distribute  funds 
at  the  local  level.  We  would  attack  this  nationally  and  fund  it 
appropriately. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  For  the  record,  please  identify  yourself. 

Mr.  Dye.  Robert  Dye,  National  Board  of  YMCA's,. 

Dr.  LaVor.  Under  your  proposal,  Mr.  Dye,  how  would  the  money 
be  used  to  address  the  national  problem? 

Mr.  Dye.  There  are  two  vehicles.  There  would  be  an  immediate 
access  to  private  organizations  to  use  these  funds  for  programs 
nationally  and  locally  and  I  think  the  other  thin^  that  would  hap- 
pen these  funds  would  be  restricted  for  these  kinds  of  problems. 
There  won't  be  too  much  local  option  on  how  these  would  get  used 
but  with  the  kind  of  flexibility  on  the  local  office  as  Mr*  Silcott  was 
mentioning. 

Dr.  LaVor.  Are  you  saying  that  the  private  organizations  don't 
have  an  option  to  get  these  funds  now? 

Mr.  Smart.  Revenue  sharing  funds.  It  is  not  prohibited,  iL  just 
does  not  happen. 

Mr.  Bricker.  What  funds  are  you  referring  to? 

Dr.  LaVor.  The  existing  funds  coming  out  of  the  Office  of  Hu- 
man Development  now. 

Mr.  Dye.  We  have  access  to  them  but  the  funding  level  has  been 
$10  million  and  it  does  not  go  very  far.  We  have  access  to  it  for 
research  and  demonstration. 

Dr.  LaVor.  What  about  the  money  going  to  the  States? 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Thoy  would  like  you  to  identify  the  money  you  arc 
talking  about 

Dn  La  Von.  Under  the  existuig  juvenile  delinquency  legislation 
which  expires  in  June  there  is  a  formula  which  provides  each  State 
$100,000.  That  is  not  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Brickku.  $100,000  per  St^te. 

^rr.  DvE.  I  think  the  new  legislation  really  eliminates  that  in 
favor  of  demonstrations. 

Dr.  LaVou.  The  administration's  proposal  elim'v..L\^  that  formula 
so  the  money  can  he  placed  where  it  can  best  V  »t. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  are  discussing  the  $100.  ^rm-  State  amount 
being  received  and  earmarked  for  research  and  demonstration. 

Dr.  LaVok.  It  is  not  being  earmarked  for  demonstration.  It  is 
being  put  into  a  general  pot  and  research  and  demonstrations  just 
one  of  the  overnll  goal. 

Mr.  Hawictxs.  Con  we  have  one  of  the  witnesses  respond  to  that 
as  to  the  adequacy  or  the  availability  of  timt  amount? 

Mrs.  DrrivUKv/  T  think  the  fact  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  limited  fund  is  indicative  of  how  it  can  be  lost  and 
buried  in  other  budgets.  The  fact  we  might  have  access  to  it.  and 
then  locate  the  pittance  it  represents  would  be  discouraging  to  any 
agency  to  try  in  a  small  program. 

Mr*  BnrcKKU.  May  I  make  one  point  as  it  relates  to  the  whole 
matter  of  monev  available,  it  should  bo  said  very  clearly  this  group 
being  reprciueuted  throtigh  this  collaborative  interaat^ncy  organ ixn- 
tion  is  presently  spending;  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
this  whole  area  of  juvenile  justice.  That  is  private  money. 

The  job  is  so  great  and  the  problems  so  horrendous  and  the 
amount*  of  kids  committing  horrendous  crimes  is  going  down  and 
flown.  What  we  are  sayinc:  is  please  come  with  us,  be  our  partners, 
(live  it   the  attention  and  leadership  the<?e  kids  desorve. 

Dr.  La  Von.  T  asked  some  que'=tions  this  morning  just  to  try  to 
gel  clarification  for  the  record.  However,  to  respond  to  what  vou 
have  said  I  must  point  out  that  when  Secretarv  Thomas  testified 
last  week  he  indicated  if  you  take  the  combined  expenditures  for 
programs  for  the  prevention  of  youth  i:)roblems  in  HKW  over  and 
above  any  that  mirrht  come  out  of  his  of!ir-e.  it  is  in  exce^ss  of  $70 
million  to  $100  million.  Then  ir  you  add  to  that  other  moneys  spent 
hy  the  irovernment  you  have  a  very  sigtiificant  figure. 

']Sfr.  Btrtf'KKU*  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Da  Vou.  I  think  balance  is  important  too.  There  is  a  lot  of 
mon(\v  being  spent  not  only  through  that  particular  office  on  that 
particular  problem. 

^favbe  it  is  not  enough. 

Mr!  BiU(M<KU.  All  we  are  say'n.r  is  we  want  to  be  sure  we  don't 
put  all  the  tnonev  in  one  pot  necanse  it  deals  with  juveniles.  All 
we  are  saying  is  let^s  get  into  programs  efTective  in  prevention  and 

diversion.  .  , ...    .  i 

Yon  can  pour  miliiotis  oi  dollars  into  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
ment. T  think  von  gentlemen  know  what  the  re^^ord  is. 
All  we  are  saying  is  give  us  the  kiiuls  of  tools  and  manpower  so 
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wo  can  koop  more  of  those  kids  now  caught  up  in  the  juvenile  sys- 
tem out  of  it.  ,  ^ 

Mrs.  DucKRKY.  I  think  Mr.  Silcott's  example  of  the  cost  of  insti- 
tutions as  against  the  cost  of  a  family  orionted  program  is  gi-eat. 
lhat  IS  the  realistic  presentation  wo  want  to  leave  with  you. 

Ml-.  BaicKKu.  I  just  want  to  make  one  (juick  point. 

When  you  locate  the  record  and  you  read  as  we  nnderstand  it 
that  $53  million  is  ^oing  to  be  spent  by  LEAA  in  developing  two 
new  juvenile  detention  facilities  just  think  what  that  >vould  do  if 
we  roiild  keep  the  children  out  of  those  facilities. 

Ml'.  HAWKiNh.  May  I  say  to  you  and  the  group  that  this  subcom- 
nutteo  is^  extremely  appreciative  of  what  you  have  submitted  horo 
today.  We  on  the  subcommittee  have  all  views  as  you  know. 

Dr.  LaVor  is  minority  legishitive  associate.  AVe'do  intend  to  col- 
laborate with  you  as  we  redraft  the  bill  and  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  continuing  discussions  with  you.  Tt  is  tlie  desiro 
of  the  subcommittee  to  have  a  bill  as  soon  as  possible,  perhaps 
\y\\\un  a  month,  and  certainly  to  write  into  tlie  bill  adequate  an- 
tliorisiation.  which  is  my  great  interest  and  concern  in  this  matter. 
^  1  started  as  a  yoimg  man  in  early  school  days  to  be  involved  in 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  in  iny  own  State  and  I  \y\\s  hearing 
those  problems  about  the  need  for  reseai'ch  and  demonstration  40 
years  ago. 

I  am  a  little  weai'y  about  it.  I  think  the  time  has  come  if  >ve  liave 
not  learned  anything  \yr^  hud  better  give  up  as  hiunau  beings. 

Certainly  the  subcommittee  is  benefilted  by  all  the  witnesses  and 
with  that  

Dr.  LaVou.  >[r.  Chairmon. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes^  Dr.  LaVor. 

Dr.  La  Von.  liecause  Mr.  Dricker  is  here,  T  have  to  say  I  am  here 
today  probably  in  part  and  indirectly  becaus(»  of  Bo^V  Clubs  of 
Atnerira.  I  was  raised  in  the  city  of  Newark,  X.J.  and  I  swam  in 
competition.  When  I  was,  1  think,  a  freshman  or  sophomore  there 
was  a  boys'  club  established  in  the  city.  We  had  to  travel  an  hour  to 
fret  there  and  had  the  boys^  club  not  opened  and  had  fellows  like 
myself  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  it  I  probably  would  have 
become  a  delinquent.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  wliich' I  mmII  always 
be  grateful. 

Mr.  ThnrKKU.  What  a  testimony. 

U\\  Haw^kins.  We  are  delighted  to  have  one  of  your  graduates. 
With  that,  the  committee  is  adjourned. 

r  Whereupon,  at  11:30  a.m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.] 
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THUBSDAY,  KA7  2,  1974 

House  op  Representatives, 

SUBCOMMIITER  ON  EqUAL  OPPORTUNITIES, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.O* 
The  subcommittee  met  at  1  p.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  2257, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Present :  Representatives  Hawkins,  Mink,  Clay,  and  Stciger. 
Staff  Membei^s  present:  Richard  H.  Mosse,  assistant  minority 
counsel. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is  called  to  order. 

Today  we  are  conducting  hearings  on  H.R.  9298,  the  Runaway 
Youth  Act,  which  would  strengthen  interstate  reporting  and  sei*v- 
ices  for  parents  of  runaway  children,  help  make  possible  further 
research  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  runaway  youth  problem 
and  help  to  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  facilities  and  services 
for  children  without  roots. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  overly  romanticized  view  of 
runaway  youth,  wherein  youngsters,  in  reaction  to  minor  irritants 
at  home,  have  left  to  spend  a  few  hours  hiding  behind  the  fabled 
bam.  We  have  also  come  a  long  way  from  the  mythical  view  that 
youngsters  run  away  from  home  in  order  to  experience  the  bright 
lights  of  New  York,  the  tempting  beaches  of  Florida,  or  the  so- 
called  "free  living"  spirit  of  California.. 

There  is  a  very  substantial  point  of  view  that,  for  the  most  part, 
children  run  away  from  home  because  of  very  serious  problems  in 
relation  to  their  families.  Problems  which,  the  children  feel,  are 
beyond  the  point  of  resolution.  Children  run  away  from  these  homes 
in  search  of  a  less  destructive  situation  not  to  an  assuredly  improved 
situation.  Children  run  away  from  home  because  these  agencies  and 
institutions,  which  society  looks  to  for  the  resolution  of  these  prob* 
lems,  have  not  succeeded  in  their  efforts.  Indeed,  one  might  suggest, 
running  away  is  an  estpression  by  youngsters  to  get  tne  message 
acros  that  they  want  and  need  constructive  resolution  of  their 
difficulties. 

Once  youngsters  run  away  they  are  often  the  victims  and  the 
perpetrators  of  criminal  acts.  They  are  frequently  subiect  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  streetwise  persons.  They  often  commit  acts  which,  if 
performed  by  an  adult,  would  be  a  criminal  act. 
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Local  law  onforcoiniMtt  ofTicittls,  ovcrburdenod  by  tlie  problems  of 
nmaway  youth,  have  had  thoir  ontM'gios  siphoned  off  by  the  scope 
of  this  problem.  Parents  of  those  youth  endure  untold  anguish,  ^ 
knowing  nothing  of  the  circumstancp's  or  whereabouts  of  their  chil- 
dren. 1  need  not  dwell  on  the  tragedy  which  befell  these  youth  in 
Houston,  Tex.  last  year. 

Despite  mounting  evidence  that  the  runaway  population  is  grow- 
ings the  Federal  Government  as  recently  as  18  months  ago  was  mak- 
ing financial  support  available  to  only  four  runaway  youth  facilities. 
Representatives  of  the  administration  indicated  that  these  efforts 
were  uite  adequate.  More  recently,  this  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  the  effect  that  a  vaguely  defined  ^^special  effort"  would  be  made 
to  encourage  the  development  of  facilities  for  runaway  youth  on  a 
msearch  and  demonstration  basis.  I  view  such  a  proposal  as  too 
little*  too  late. 

Thus,  we  have  a  sitiuition  in  which  the  numway  youth  popula- 
tion is  growing,  public  agencies  are  unable  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems presented  by  these  youngsters  and  their  families.  Private  agen- 
cies n  re  also  umil)le  to  provide  help  for  these  youngsters  or  their 
families. 

There  has  been  inadequate  research  conducted  on  the  causative 
effects  of  youth  who  nui  away  from  home,  their  racial  and  class 
make!!p,  the  areas  in  which  they  tend  to  concentrate  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  antisocial  behavior.' 

AIv  bill  would  constitute  an  important  if  not  first  step  in  the  in- 
volvoment  of  the  Federal  Government  in  tliis  national  problem.  It 
would  authotr/,e  the  Sect^etary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  of  up  to  $.104000  to  localities  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations  for  Hie  development  of  facilities  which  would  serve 
rnnnv;ny  youth  and  their  families  outside  of  the  iuvenile  jastice 
sv^tem.  Tt  wottld  ffive  priority  to  organisations  with  experience  in 
this  field.  It  would  require  a  plan  for  parental  involvement  and 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  personnel*  Tt  would  authorize  $10 
million  for  this  purpose  over  3  years.  Tn  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Healths  Kdttoatioiu  and  AVelfare  would  be  authorized  .$500,000  to 
cot^duct  a  comprehensive  studv  on  runaway  youth. 

Knch  of  todav's  witnesses  bikings  to^  the  subcommittee  a  SDecial 
kind  of  knowledge*  expertise  and  experience  to  the  nroblems  of  run- 
away vouth.  Wo  nre  ilelighted  that  they  have  ^taken  time  out  of 
their  busy  schedules  to  assist  the  membet*ship  In  it  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  most  ttsefnl  and  effectivr*  Federal  legislation  in  this  area. 

OtM'  first  witness  will  bo  Dr.  Martin  Gold*  program  director  of 
the  Tnstitttte  for  Social  Tlesearch  at  the  tTniversity  of  Michigan, 
who.  with  his  associate*  Dr.  David  TSeimer*  condticted  a  national 
5{itrvev  of  1*400  votith  from  acros*^  the  fiatio^^  Mr.  Ray  ben  David  is 
the  oxectitive  director  of  Focus  Runawav  House*  a  publicly  spon- 
sored facility  for  t»tinnwav  youth  in  Las  Vcirns*  Xev* 

Captain  Francis  .T.  Daley  of  the  Youth  Aid  Division  of  the  New 
York  ritv  t^->lice  Department  has  the  problems  of  runawav  youMi 
as  one  of  his  snecial  ^-oncerns.  Mr.  Bruce  AfcQuaker*  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Chicago*  and  Ms.  Qerta 
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Flniiigan,  fonnorlv  oxiH'utivi*  iliroctor  of  the  Looking  Glass  Kuu- 
awtiv  Houso,  wcM'e  jointly  msponsiblc  for  the  uclministmtion  ot  a 
privately  sponsored  facility  for  i'nnawa>;  youth  which  was  forced  ^ 
to  terminate  last  vear  due  to  inadequate  fnnding» 

To  repeat,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  wo 
are  duiijjhtiHl  that  they  have  consented  to  participate  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  .     ^  .  ,    ,  i  i  • 

May  I  say  this  proposal  is  not  in  its  finished  state  and,  liavuig 
read  the  cotiiplete  statements  of  the  witnesses  last  night,  I  was  very 
impressed  and  I  suppose  before  midnight  I  made  many  changes  m 
the  proposal  myself,  so  I  suggest  the  witnesses  not  bo  too  harsh  on 
thinking  that  tfiev  are  dealing  with  a  finished  product.  We  certainly 
welcome  the  constructive  suggestions  we  know  wc  will  receive  from 
the  witnesses  today.  . 

The  first  change  in  the  agenda  is  to  accommodate  a  witness  who 
has  to  leave  at  2  oVlock  and  it  is  with  the  consent  of  the  witness 
scheduled  before  him.  ^ 

The  first  witn(»ss  is  Mr.  Kay  ben  David,  director  of  Focus  Run- 
away House,  a  publicly  sponsored  house  for  yonth  in  the  State  of 

N(»vada.  .      x  i      i  l 

We  welcome  yon.  T  caift  say  how  many  times  I  have  been  over  to 
Nevada,  that  would  be  confessing  too  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAY  BEN  DAVID,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  POCXIS 
RUNAWAY  HOUSE,  LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
STEVE  NICHOLAS,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  FOCUS  RUNAWAY 
HOUSE 

M\\  David.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Steve  Nicholas,  an  Associate 

Director.  .    .        .   ^  1 

Mr.  Dawkixs.  We  will  have  your  statement  in  its  entirety  and 
th<»  otlu»r  malters  attached  thereto  inserted  in  the  •record  at  this 
point. 

IThe  material  referred  follows:] 

STATKMKNT  OV  RAYMOND  IIKN  DAVtl).  t^Xf-TtrnVK  DtUKCTOR,  FOCUS  RUNAWAY 

IlousK,  Las  Vkoas,  Xkvada 

Ni.v  tmtuo  Ih  Itnymond  hen  Dnvld.  I  am  director  of  FOCUS  and  with  ine  Is 
Mr.  'st(»ve  NIclutlMH*  who  l.s  our  nKsoclnte  director. 

Tti  im\  F(K^t:s  hrcAtne  ofllclall.v  hioorpomted  as  a  non-tirofit  tax  exoiupt 
orixntdsiMfInn  chnrrorod  with  tho  Sfnft.  of  Novadu.  TT|)  until  that  time  a  few 
vntit^K  tionnic  and  mvself,  Incladlnj*  Mr.  Nicholas  ha  heon  meeting  In  my  llvlnj< 
r()f)!n.  We  wero  inaltdv  onticcrned  with  the  nrnhlom  «f  disapproved  drii«  usaRe, 
h\\{  fontul  oursolves  deallnj,^  with  all  the  problems  that  wore  presented  to  us  by 
yntuh.  Kort^S  haw  sinne  fivnwu  with  the  support  of  thp  eomtaunlty  and  ftfitenelos 
in  the  rnnuiuinltv  to  Its  present  .•'iltnatlott  wherein  we  have  a  lovely  house  on 
aeres  of  land  and  have  dealt  with  hundreds  of  children  who  were  In  wml 

At  tho  time  all  this  >?ot  started,  t  wns  working  at  onr  .Tnvonlle  Court  Services 
as  a  crisis  counselor.  1  concentrated  nmst  of  tay  energy  lit  the  detention  center 
and.  while  working  there,  situations  arose  that  made  an  lndelll)h»  Imprint  on  my 
ndnd.  Friglitened  children  aetmilly  locked  no  for  rnnntm?  away  from  situations 
that,  In  niattv  eases,  any  sane  person  would  have  run  fronj.  Alcoholism*  rape. 
Incest  phvsleal  ahnse  to  name  some  1  have  encountered.  1  have  seen  sItUflHons 
where  a  vonng  person  traveling  with  tho  perndsslon  and  encouragement  of  h  s 
parents  linoked  as  a  "runaway*',  consetpjently  scarred  with  a  record  of  juvenile 
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offense,  exposed  to  hard  core  t?loineiits  who,  in  some  cases  and  because  of  the^ 
Injustice  of  the  system,  were  able  to  influence  them  in  a  negative  direction.  I 
would  have  no  problem  in  wagering  that  the  system  has  created,  and  continues 
to  create,  thousands  of  criminals  out  of  youngsters  who  did  nothing  more  than 
run  from  situations  they  were  unable  to  deal  with.  It  is  my  pleasure  that  you 
mdies  and  gentlemen  now  address  yourselves  to  this  Inequity  and  that  I  have 
thelionor  of  adding  my  input. 

In  the  early  part  of  1972,  Mr.  James  Cnrnmny,  director  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Services  In  Las  Vegas,  after  a  conference  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Office 
of  Youth  Development  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
came  back  to  Las  Vegas  and  approached  mo  with  the  possibilitv  of  FOCUS 
setting  up  a  runaway  liouse  for  young  people.  The  notion  certainly  was  attract 
tlve  to  me  so  negotiations  with  the  administration  began  and  in  Julv  of  that 
year  we  were  funded.  Using  the  young  people  who  had  been  in  FOCUS  or  had 
been  ex|>osed  to  the  FOCUS  experience,  we  got  a  runaway  program  together 
and  started  taking  in  runaway  kids  that  were  referred  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  oft  the  streets.  We  worked  very  closely  with  the  Juvenile  Division  of  our 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  we  formed  an  advisory  board  of  law  enforce- 
ment agency  iwople,  acciulred  the  services  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Services 
Department  at  our  University  to  do  analysis  work  for  us,  and  set  out  to  make  the 
conununlty  aware  that  a  problem  with  runaway  children  does  exist  and  what 
we  were  doing  about  it. 

\Vo  then  wont  about  looking  for  a  facility.  After  a  zoning  fight  we  purchased 
a  place  Ideally  situated  In  the  town,  close  to  freeway  and  other  main  arteries. 
It  is  a  rambling,  old  ranch  style  house  that  spells  out  Anything  but  the  word 
institution.  ^ 

Far  from  helping,  Institutional  settings  turn  off  the  cooperation  that  Is  vital 
In  order  to  roudor  the  service  to  the  Individual.  So  FOCUS  maintained  and  con- 
tinues to  maintain  the  essential  home-like  environment  Every  child  that  comes 
to  us  for  help  understands  Immediately  that  we  are  not  a  traditional  agency, 
that  he  can  expect  something  from  FOCUS  and  that  FOCUS  expects  something 
from  him.  He  must  Interact  with  the  rest  of  the  kids  who  are  around  and,  above 
all,  he  must  agree  to  work  on  his  problem.  FOCUS  is  not  a  "crash  pud.**  It  Is  a 
place  where  the  young  person  can  be  helped.  He  can  be  helped  only  as  he 
chooses  to,  Tt  other  words  we  Insist  on  cooperation  in  working  with  his  problem, 
and  If  he  chooser  not  to  he  Is  asked  to  leave,  We  do  encourage  him  to  contact 
his  parents  In  any  case  so  that  they  know  he  Is  alive  and  well,  We  can  safely 
say  that  only  about  2  or  8  children  (out  of  over  1200)  did  not  contact  thelV 
parents. 

One  of  our  blgfeest  fears  at  the  planning  stages  of  our  development  was  that 
children  referred  to  us  from  the  court  would  run  away  from  FOCUS,  We  had 
visions  of  .a  mass  exodus  and  that  the  children  who  stayed  with  us  would  create 
a  nuisance  to  the  Inmedlate  neighborhood.  You  will  not  In  our  statistics  sheet 
before  you  that  our  fears  were  groundless.  The  figures  for  those  who  left  without 
resolving  their  situation  Is  6,7%.  I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  there  has  never 
been  a  valid  complaint  to  the  police  or  myself  as  to  negative  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  children  who  stay  with  us.  We  have  found  children,  for  the  most 
part*  are  grateful  that  they  are  spared  detention  and  cooperate  ac(erdlngly. 
Another  factor  that  accounts  for  the  good  behavior  Is  the  philosophy  of  the 
house.  We  make  them  welcome  and,  as  guests,  our  house  is  their  house. 

During  his  stay  with  us  the  youngster  participates  In  the  general  FOCUS 
program.  In  addition  to  counseling  for  him  Immediate  problems,  be  attends 
seminars,  group  Interactions  and  general  activities,  FOCUS  in  a  learning 
environment  and  not  oriented  toward  recreation  or  amusement.  It  is  Important 
that  the  young  person  learn  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  his  actions  and, 
above  all,  learn  how  to  make  a  decision  where  his  life  in  concerned.  We  do  not 
make  decisions  for  the  runaway  child.  We  provide  the  Information,  the  alterna* 
tives  he  needs  to  make  the  decision.  Running  away  Is  not  usually  a  rational 
decision  based  on  all  the  Information  available.  In  traditional  treatment 
meethods  the  child  has  no  nay  in  whnt  Is  takhig  place.  Our  program  encourages 
his  making  the  choice  and  consequently  when  he  returns  home  or  to  a  relative 
or  other  alternate  situation  it  Is  his  decision. 

We  make  every  effort  to  help  the  child  resolve  his  problem,  Staff  is  dedicated 
and  excited  about  their  work.  Our  follow*up  responses  Indicate  good  results 
but  not  good  enough  So  many  times  we  have  found  ourselves  wishing  that 
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there  were  a  similar  orj^anlzatlon  In  the  ninnway  child's  home  town  so  that 
we  could  refer  hliu  for  reinforcement  In  his  resolve.  We  know  that  to  be 
mposslble.  Oi  doors  are  open  to  every  child.  We  cannot  limit  ourselves  to 
local  runaways  only.  We  cannot  see  3S%  of  the  children  we  serve  locked  ud 
In  juvenile  detention  because  they  do  not  originate  out  of  our  community.  We 
are  contracted  with  Traveler's  Aid  who  assist  us  In  working  with  children 
(lUt  ot  m\v  geographical  jurisdiction.  We  liave  had  children  coming  to  us  from 
as  far  a\yay  as  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Alaska  and  we  cannot  say  to  them.  "You 
are  somebody  else's  problem." 

In  summation,  the  director  of  Juvenile  Court  Services,  James  P.  Carmany, 
lias  rounded  up  an  additional,  more  legalistic  reason.  And  I  quote: 

think  the  kind  of  shortcomings  our  juvenile  court  has  are  similar  to  the 
shortcomings  the  juvenile  justice  system  has  in  the  country.  They  are  not 
specific  at  all  to  Las  Vegas  .  .  .  The  juvenile  justice  system,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  been  asked  to  beconie  Involved  in  eases  which  are  crimes  for  children,  but 
not  really  crimes  at  all.  Specifically  those  are  truancy,  unuianageabllity  or 
IncorrlgibllUy  and  the  Infamous  running  away  from  home.  Basically,  we're 
a  court  of  law  and  what  we  see  with  this  kind  of  child  is  a  recognition  o£ 
family  problems  which  really  don't  need  judicial  decisions.  What's  needed  Is 
heli3  for  the  family.  The  principle  shortcoming,  if  it  could  be  called  that,  is 
that  tJie  court  in  the  past  has  been  more  of  a  social  agency  than  a  court" 

••The  Gault  decisions  and  many  other  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  say 
the  juvenile  courts  should  concentrate  on  kids  committing  serious  crimes 
against  persons  or  proijerty  In  our  community.  So  one  of  our  major  thrusts 
within  the  last  two  years  has  been  to  divert  children  from  our  system,  to  keep 
children  out  of  our  system.  That's  the  reason  we  went  to  FOCUS  and  worked 
out  the  you  til  hostel  api)roaeli  to  handling  runaways." 

•'The  hostel  concept  is  a  lot  more  viable  and  logical  than  having  these  kids 
hold  in  our  detention  center  where  we're  also  holding  kids  who  may  be  accused 
of  armed  robbery  .  .  .  Why  should  we  also  be  holding  a  kid  whose  only  real 
liroblem  is  the  fact  that  he  is  having  difficulty  at  home  with  Mom  and  Dad 
and  is  trying  in  some  fashion  to  call  attention  to  his  problem.'^ 

••if  Uie  court  is  going  to  address  Itself  to  tlie  kid  who  will  some  day  become 
an  adult  criminal.  It's  got  to  get  out  of  being  a  family  counseling  agency  or 
an  agency  which  deals  with  children  who  can  better  be  dealt  with  outside  our 
system." 

FOCUS  YOUTH  SERVICES  RUNAWAY  YOUTH  HOSTEL  STATISTICS.  MARCH  25,  1974 


August  1972 
(hrough 
Oocembdr 
1972 


1973 


January  1974 
through 
March 
1974 


Total 
to  date 
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Tolal  runaway  youlh  

Local  youlh  

Oul  of  Slal«  youth  

Male  rimaways  

Female  runaways  

Racial  disparsement: 

Caucaslait......  

Black  

Latin  Amarlcait  

Other   (Amerlcait    Indian  and 

Orlantal)  

Runaways  returning  home  to  parents  

Runaways  requiring  alternate  placements. 
Runaways  who  chose  to  leave  FOCUS.... 
Runaways  previously  living  with: 

8otn  natural  parents  

Natural  molher  only  or  natural 
mother  and  step  father  

Natural  father  only  or  natural 
father  and  step  mother...  

Neither  natural  (or  step  parent)  

Foster  parenti  

Runaways  referred  to  FOCUS  from: 

Clark  County  Juvenile  Court  

Police  agencies  

Community  agencies...*  

On  own  (or  with  parents).*  


157 


810 


242 


1,209 


101 
56 
79 
78 

125 
8 
21 

3 
134 

'I 

66 

66 

11 
10 
4 


12 
54 


463 
347 
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434 

707 
49 
38 

16 
615 
135 

58 

353 
306 

fl 

13 

398 
73 
75 
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178 
64 
86 

156 

203 

?? 

8 
176 
48 
20 

94 

106 

22 
19 
I 

102 
22 
16 
64 


742 
467 
541 


1,035 
77 
70 

27 
925 
198 


513 

478 

117 
83 


583 
103 
103 
362 


62 
38 
44 
56 

86 
6 

6 

if 

7 

43 
39 
9 


SO 
9 
9 

32 
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YeavB 

Avoragu  tigo  of  ninuway  youth  -    —   ^ 

Average  ago  of  girls      -   ^J-  D 

Average  age  of  boys    —     ^ 

A  raiuloia  fcjaniplliig  of  1)07  niiiaway  youth  shows  a  proportloually  higher  lu- 
cUlenee  of  1^.  14,  aud  15  year  old  feuuiles  as  ccuiiimrHl  with  a  higher  Inckleuce  of 
lUaUil  17  year  old  umles. 

12  years  of  age    -   

13  years      \}^Yr, 

14  years   -    —  |8» 

15year.s..  ~     }37  2o^ 

16  years    I 

17  years      


Total 


588 


12  years  of  age.-    -  ]-  }  [ 

tavears      (  ^> 

14  veirs-       «2  (13</r) 

i5;\\  ,s        •     102  (22^/r) 

njears   -    -120  (20%) 

Total     -  - —  '^^^ 

of  the  Total  ISS  Youth  Requlrlug  Alternate  Phiceinents : 

lOS  went  to  foster  home  plaeenuMits.  phioeuieuts  with  other  natural  parents, 

r^ijitlves.  or  friends  of  the  family. 
34  were  li-niporarlly  placed  In  Thlld  Haven  to  await  country  foster  home 

placem(»nis.  ,    ^  ^,  ^ 

24  placements  were  In  temporary  llve-ln  therapetitlo  facilities  (lucuidlng 
4  placements  In  nnm way  houses  in  their  honu»  area ) . 
7  Joh  Oorp  and  llve-ln  job  placements. 

15  children  were  r(»tiirned  to  juveidle  ecnirt  diie  to  addltonal  charges  and/or 

lack  of  cooperation. 

The  Average  Ninaber  of  Days  Kumnvay  Youth  Stayed  at  FIKTS:  2.7  days 
(1072).  3.K days  (11)73).  4.0  days  (1074). 

The  Avcnige  Runaway  Population  Per  Day  at  FOCPS  Is;  (i  youih  (1072),  0,4 
ycMitli  (1073).  11.7  youth  ( 1074)  (The  range  being  fnun  1  riinaway  to  25  nimiways 

iit  the  Youtli  Hostel  a  day. )  ^       w   t^r^^itLj  #»,...fi.«.« 

The  Hecidlvlsm  Uate  Is  7.5%  (85  runiiways  returned  to  I  OCX  S  with  futther 
runaway  problems  once  nu)re  and  7  returned  nu)re  than  <aice), 

ORIGIN  OF  RUNAWAYS  BY  STATK 

AUiska   1  Montana-..-   5 

Ari/.ona»._.   27  New  Jersey   ^ 

Ariuvnsas   ^^1  New  Mexico   ^ 

CJiforniai   173  New  York   -   10 

Coi>rado     20  North  Dakota   2 

CounoctkMi*    :j  Ohio  

Florida   -   «  Oklahoimv  

Ooorgia   i  Oregon  L,.,  

](\ix\u)\    7  Pennsylvania   Y 

luinois    i*j  5j}»»ti»  i^^^^o^a  -   i 

Indiamu.-    4  Texrm  -  -   }f 

Iowa  -   2  t  tab'  ----^ 

Kansas  -  ^  Xl^'^VV^V 7 

Kentucl<v     2  JUshington.   ] 

houisiana     2  U  cst  Virgmia   f 

Marvbmd     1  UisconMm   <> 

MaMHachust^tts . .  _    -  -  \\  yoniing  -   ^ 

Michlg.an                             -  Ij  Mm   } 

\fiiitioMntn        ^  _   •>  Canada    ----l.   1? 


\tiiuii»^f)ta    Lanacia   --^^  

M ilXsip^^^^^^    (•>  Nevada  ((. ' » <»r  than  Clarl<  County..  0 

iNIissouri    0 

J  Statos  nPlgliborliiK  Nt»vucl«. 
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FOCrs  Youth  Skrvicks 

•   Follow-up  statistics  as  of  April  25.  11)74. 

To  (lute;  1774  Follow-up  lotttTs  seut  out  to  piuvuts  aud  youth  ,  G65  Follow-up 
lettm  returned  (a  total  of  37%). 

In  response  to  nuestion  on  parent  questlonalre :  Has  child  run  away  again? 
70%  no ;  24%  yes. 

In  response  to  fiue.stlon  on  botli  parent  aiul  youth  (luestionuaire :  Is  child 
currently  llviujj  at  htnue?  83%  yes;  17%  negative. 

In  response  to  question  on  parent  tpiestlonunlro:  Have  you  noted  any  changes 
in  your  child?  00%  report  marked  lnipr(»venient. 

In  response  to  questlou  tin  parent  (pu'sthuialre :  Have  you  contacted  any 
oth(»r  agency?  42%  report  seekliiK  uu)re  help. 

Jn  response  to  question  on  youth  questionnaire:  Would  you  return  to  FOCUS 
afjain  If  yow  need  more  help?  07%  rei)ort  they  would. 

Tuavkuik's  Ain 

Protective  travel  Is  a  service  Traveler's  Aid  offers  at  most  nuijor  cities  at 
both  bus  and  air  termhuils  throughout  the  country.  Needing;  such  a  nationwide 
V         network.  FOCUS  contracted  (via  oui;  local  Family  Coun.sellng  Service)  with 
Traveler's  Aid  tor  an  njjent  who  works  (m  our  premises  5  days  a  week.  The 
following  are  some  aeetaints  of  Traveler's  Aid  Involvements, 
j  A  14  year  oid  ^Irl  left  her  mother's  home  In  California  to  .seek  help  from  a 

i  family  friend  In  Las  Vegas;  her  home  envlnuanent  was  very  poor  and  she 
;  was  beaten  severely  friMiuently.  lh)me  life  prc^vlded  no  stability  or  supervision 
I  as  mother  worked  nights  and  spent  little  time  home  oi)  her  off  hours.  Apparently 
.  while  Susan  was  on  the  road*  her  mother  had  changed  the  nuuibor  on  her 
I  phone  to  an  unlisted  number.  After  long  aud  numerous  eltorts  to  contact  Susan's 
i  mother,  Traveler's  Aid  was  contacted  to  ai)prlse  Mother  of  Su.san's  whereabouts 
^  as  she  would  not  respcaul  to  our  calls  and  letters.  However,  Mother  did  resi)ond 
I  to  Traveler's  Aid's  elTorts  and  we  were  put  In  direct  contact  with  Mother.  Upon 
i  talking  to  Mother,  she  threatened  to  "heat  the  hell"  out  of  her  daughter  and 
j  put  her  In  Juvenile  Hall  "for  the  rest  of  her  life.'*  Mother  had  as.sured  us 
*  that  she  had  already  been  la  touch  with  the  juvenile  authorities  in  California. 
1  Again  we  contactecl  Traveler*s  Aid  In  California  to  verify  this  information, 
j  Traveler's  Aid  found  that  Su.san's  niother  had  not  been  la  contact  with  the 
j  jiiveidle  detective  in  Sn.san's  jurisdiction.  Because  it  was  felt  that  Susan's 
:  nuitlier  would  nuike  good  her  threat  of  the  heating  and  Susan  was  In  u  good 
^  deal  of  physical  danger,  arrangements  were  made  for  Susan  to  be  uiet  at  the 
J  airport  by  the  Juvenile  detective.  Sasan's  mother  did  arrive  in  I^as  Vegas  to 
j  pick  Susan  up.  Upon  seeing  her  motber,  Susan  became  panic  strlcUejJ  and  very 
i  n|i.S(*t.  Ctuiasellng  for  Mother  and  Susan  was  attenu)ted  hut  mother  was  very 
{  tuiwilllng  and  proceeded  to  .shout  ubsenlties  at  her  daughter  and  the  coun.selors. 
I  Susan  and  her  mother  had  to  be  physically  .separia'ed  as  mother  made  attempts 
I  to  push  and  shove  her.  Su.san  and  her  un^ther  were  escorted  to  the  airport  by 
(  a  Shcrltrs  d(»l)Uty  to  allay  any  outburst.s.  Upon  Su.san's  arrival  In  California 
she  was  met  l)y  the  juvenile  detective  and  turned  herself  In  for  protective 
,         eustody.  umch  to  Mother's  suiprLse. 

Tom  Is  a  15  ymir  old  ycauig  man  who  was  fron*  an  extrenudy  poor  home  In 
the  South.  His  parents  were  deal^nuues  and  therefore  had  no  phone.  AVheii 
Tom  was  Initially  picked  n|)  by  the  police  they  tried  to  verify  the  fact  that 
T(aa  was  alb»wed  to  l»e  on  bis  own  but  did  U''  t  believe  his  parents  Were  deaf- 
inutfs  and  I'elt  hi»  was  lying.  We  eonlacted  (he  Traveler's  Aid  representative 
in  Tom's  honu'  town  and  tliey  contacted  his  imrents  to  arrange  for  Tom  to 
return  h(aa(>. 

SImroji.  at  ago  10  had  been  working  across  eoantry  with  the  caridval.  She 
had  called  home  recently  and  found  out  her  yraniger  sister  had  been  killed  In 
a  car  accident,  i^lur'on  was  from  one  of  Hie  tUeat  Lakes  Stales  and  she  had 
an  older  sister  living  la  an  adjoining  stat(».  Sharon's  mollier  was  on  AFIJC 
and  was  tmalde  to  provide  trans)i(u'tatlon  home.  Traveler's  Aid  la  her  older 
sister  s  eomiaunlly  was  eonlacted  to  locate  (be  sister.  Upon  de)iug  .so  they  were 
able  to  al.so  Ket  Ibe  hitnls  for  Kliaroa's  trip  iKune. 

Mark  Is  a  very  cai)able.  mature,  responsible  17  year  old.  Ih*  had  been 
reskliuK  in  iiUS  Vegas  several  inontlis  working  at  a  Strip  liotel  aud  llvlt)g  on 
his  (iwii.  \Vhe!i  U  was  dlseovered  be  was  a  •'nuiaway"  he  was  brought  to 
F()Cl'S.  Mark  svas  from  a  V(»ry  strict  Latin  Amerlcati  Fatnlly,  Ills  mother 
was  still  la  Latin  America  and  his  father  aud  his  brothers  were  la  New  York 
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city.  All  of  Marks  brothers  had  left  home  at  an  early  age  and  were  very 
successful  We  contacted  Traveler's  Aid  in  New  York  City  to  rutact  Mark's 
father  and  older  brother  because  of  the  language  barrier  Travejier*s  Aid  pro- 
vided a  Spanish  speaking  caseworker  who  was  able  to  give  Mark's  family 
iiisight  and  gain  their  cooperation  to  allow  Mark  to  stay  in  Las  Vegas. 

Jim  and  Qene  were  two  brothers^  ages  15  and  16»  who  had  fled  home  and  an 
abusive  alcoholic  mother.  The  boys  wanted  to  live  with  their  older  married 
sister  in  Houston.  Traveler's  Aid  in  Houston  was  contacted  to  locate  their 
sister  Through  the  Traveler's  Aid  agencies  cooperation  they  were  able  to  have 
Jim  and  Gene's  sister  deposit  the  funds  for  their  transportation  to  live  with  her* 

Marie  ran  from  an  all  girls  school  in  New  Mexico,  run  by  the  state.  Marie 
wished  to  return  to  her  natural  mother  who  she  had  not  seen  in  8  years* 
Natural  mother  had  left  Marie  with  her  grandparents  when  she  was  7  years 
old  because  she  felt  she  was  unable  to  provide  an  adequate  home«  Marie  then 
became  a  ward  of  the  state*  Marie's  mother  had  been  in  contact  with  Marie  in 
the  last  few  months.  Mother  had  remarried  and  has  a  new  family  and  she 
wanted  Marie  very  much*  Because  Marie  was  a  ward  of  the  state  a  home 
investigation  of  mother's  new  home  in  the  Midwest  had  to  be  completed  and 
approved  before  placement.  Because  of  the  length  of  time  Involved  In  the 
investigation  Traveler's  Aid  was  contacted  ot  provide  the  Investigation  which 
enabled  Marie  to  return  to  her  mother.  In  other  words,  Traveler's  Aid  assumed 
the  role  usually  assigned  to  Welfare  departments. 

Sherrie  came  to  FOCUS  stating  that  she  had  run  away  from  home  In  the 
Midwest.  Sherrie  was  a  16  year  old  young  lady  who  had  a  history  of  emotional 
problems.  Sherrie  was  living  on  her  own  in  her  home  town  and  her  emotional 
pressures  became  overwhelming  and  she  ran  away.  After  much  counseling 
Sherrie  was  given  some  help  and  medication  at  the  Mental  Health  fticillty  in 
Las  Vegas.  Meanwhile,  through  the  Traveler's  Aid  chain  of  agencies^  Sherrte's 
family  was  contacted  to  help  her  return  home  and  assure  some  professional 
help  once  she  arrived. 

Focus  Youth  Services,  Pxhilications  and  Evaluations 

PUBLICATIONS 

1.  "Focus  Project  Helps  Runaways  Understand  their  Problems,"  YOUTH 
REPORTBB,  December  1973,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Human  Development,  Office  of  Youth  Development 

2.  **An  Adiustment  to  Get  a  Clear  hnage,^^  William  P.  Gang,  Currently  In 
the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Current  evaluations  of  the  FOCUS  program  are  available  through! 

Bureafl  of  Sociological  Research;  University  of  Colorado;  Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Behavioral  Research  and  Evaluation  Corporation ;  Boulder,  Colorado. 
Omce  of  Youth  Development,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mrs.  Harriett  Sheldon,  A.C.S.W.,  Chairman,  Dept  .of  Social  Service, 
University  of  Nevada  at  Las  Vegas. 
The  American  Psychological  Association,  In  conjunction  with  the  Joint 
Infornmtioh  Service  is  currently  preparing  a  book  for  publication  concerning 
Innovative  approaches  to  community  services,  a  chapter  of  which  will  be  devoted 
to  FOCUS  YOUTH  SERVICES. 

UNlVfiHSlTY  YliAB  iN  ActtON  PROOtiAM,  FoCUS  YOtTTH  SEftVlOES 

The  University  Year  in  Action  Program  (U.Y.A.),  under  the  ACTION  Pro* 
gram  of  HEW  has  been  functioning  at  FOCUS  for  two  months,  after  a  con* 
centrated  month  of  training  In  family  counseling  and  the  functions  of  the  Las 
Vegas  community  resources. 

u.Y.A.  enables  a  person  to  continue  their  university  education  as  a  student 
white  being  Involved  with  and  helping  the  community.  In  this  case  assisting 
runaway  youth  and  their  parents  work  toward  a  lusting  and  trusting  relation- 
ship (partlculariy  in  cases  where  Income  is  a  problem  and  professional  follow*up 
help  is  out  of  their  reach*" 

One  of  the  six  FOCUS  U.Y.A*  counselors  Is  requested  either  by  the  youth  of 
his  parents  after  the  youth  has  run  away  from  home  (and  In  a  few  cases  when 
a  running  away  Is  anticipated.)  The  U.Y.A.  counselor  then  makes  numerous 
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home  visits  for  a  concentrated  iierioU  of  one  month,  DurinK  that  time  he 
instructs  and  trains  the  family  in  communication  and  problem  solving  skills; 
he  points  out  and  contacts  various  community  resources  which  could  better 
help  the  family  solve  some  of  the  multi-problems  they  are  experiencing;  he  acts 
as  a  sounding  board  in  order  to  give  them  feedback  on  their  progress;  and 
when  more  professional  help  is  a  necessity  he  enables  this  to  take  place  by 
helping  to  negotiate  on  payment,  assisting  the  family  in  making  the  initial 
contasts  with  the  person  or  agency,  and  then  works  closely  with  the  pro- 
fessional counselor  or  therapist  to  better  and  more  expediantly  aid  the  family 
resolve  their  problems. 

The  U.Y,A.  counselors  take  turns  each  day  running  groups  for  the  runaways 
at  FOCUS  in  order  to  make  the  runaway  youth  aware  of  their  service  and  to 
establish  a  bond  of  trust  among  them.  Whereas,  the  parents  are  informed  of 
this  service  usually  during  the  family  session  with  themselves  and  their  child 
just  prior  to  the  youth  either  returning  home  or  going  to  a  foster  home. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  choose  the  more  difficult  cases  to  lower 
the  recidivism  rate  of  youths  continuing  to  solve  their  problems  by  running 
away.  Realizing  that  many  of  their  problems  are  not  solely  their  own  but 
caused  by  and  shared  by  all  the  members  of  that  household  and  must  thereby 
be  solved  by  all  the  same  members  is  the  reason  why  the  counselor  works  with 
the  entire  family  at  home. 

It  is  a  bit  early  to  conclusively  state  the  success  of  this  program  but  of  the 
sixty  cases  the  U.Y.A.  counselor?<  either  are  working  with  or  have  worked  with 
during  this  |)eriod,  all  but  three  youths  have  been  making  progress  and  have 
not  yet  run  away, 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  may  summarize  or  read  from  your  statement. 

Mr.  David.  I  will  be  brief  and  refer  to  it  from  time  to  time. 

In  1969  Focus  was  started  in  my  livingroom.  At  that  time  we 
were  concerned  about  nonmedical  use  of  drugs  among  children  and 
young  Steve  here  was  with  me  at  the  time  and  we  grew  into  an 
organization  that  is  guite  sizable. 

At  the  time  all  this  ^ot  started,  I  was  working  at  our  Juvenile 
Court  Services  as  a  crisis  counselor  and  situations  came  up  that 
were  appalling  to  me^  children  were  being  booked  into  juvenile  hall^ 
given  a  record^  exposed  to  elements  they  shouldn't  be  exposed  to 
and  the  process  of  institutionalization  started.  This  was  an  inequit- 
able  situation  and  I  made  a  lot  of  noises.  We  saw  situations  like 
alcohol  in  the  family,  rape^  incest^  and  physical  abuse.  That  is  just 
some  of  the  things  encountered. 

I  made  noises  about  the  injustice  of  this  system  and  I  would  have 
no  problem  in  saying  that  this  system  has  helped  to  create  a  great 
many  criminals  and  something  has  to  be  done  about  it. 

I  spoke  to  Mr.  Jim  Carmany,  director  of  Juvenile  Court  Services 
m  Las  Vegas  and,  after  a  conference  in  Washington  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Offies  of  Youth  Development  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Eduction,  and  Welfare,  he  came  and  talked  to  me,  inasmuch 
as  we  had  a  growing  organization,  about  taking  on  a  youth  hostelry 
unit.  That  was  very  attractive  to  me.  Working  closely  with  the 
juvenile  division  of  our  youth  department  and  forming  an  advisory 
board  of  people  from  the  district  attomey^s  office,  people  from  the 
schools,  we  set  about  getting  a  youth  hostelry  going  and,  after  the 
zoning  fight,  which  is  inevitable,  we  settled  on  a  very  beautiful  house 
on  21^  acres  of  land. 

This  is  a  home  atmosphere  which  I  think  is  absolutely  essential  to 
such  a  proposition  bocaus(»,  if  you  are  going  to  treat  a  child,  or  a 
person,  for  that  matter,  in  an  institutional  setting,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  very  much  going,  1  think.  It  has  been  my* experience  along 
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those  lines,  so  in  Fwus  we  are  not  a  traditional  agency.  That  is  im- 
portant. Tt  is  not  a  crash  pad.  ,  •  v 
What  we  do,  a  kid  conies  in  and  we  allow  him  48  hours  in  which 
to  make  a  decision.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  they  are  ready 
to  call  right  awav,  the  minute  they  come  through  our  door,  they 
are  saying  in  essence,  we  want  some  help.  If  he  refuses  to  do  that 
and  wants  to  leave,  we  do  encourage  him  to  contact  the  parents  m 
any  case,  let  them  know  he  is  alive  and  well  and  staying  !n  Las 
Vegas  temporarily.                       ,               .  , 

I  am  happy  to  sav  only  2  or  ,3  children  out  of  the  1200  or  so  we 
have  dealt  with  refused  to  do  that.  So  contact  is  made  in  all  cases 
except  for  two  or  three. 

One  of  the  biggest  fears  when  we  started,  inasmuch  as  children 
were  referivd  to  us  from  the  juvenilt  court,  was  that  we  would  have 
a  mass  exodus  and  everybody  would  run  away,  escape  over  the  wall, 
and  that  turned  out  to  be  not  so.  I  think  5.7  percent  is  all  we  have 
of  children  that  left  without  resolving  their  situation. 

T  think  another  factor,  one  reason  they  stick  around  is  because 
they  arc  spared  this  being  locked  un  and  put  in  the  juvenile  court 
thing.  We  make  them  welcome,  "our  house  in  your  house,"  you  know. 
So  we  have  had  a  low  incidence  of  people  not  staying  around  and 
resolving  what  their  .situation  is.  ,  , 

Focus  is  a  learning  environment.  We  don't  make  the  decision  for 
the  kid,  what  we  do  is  wc  lay  out,  we  help  him  la;v  out  all  the  alter- 
natives that  he  can  choose  from  and  then  it  is  his  decision.  In  tra- 
ditional agencies  it  is  a  matter  of  picking  up  a  telephone  and  say- 
ing, "We  have  your  child  here,"  putting  him  on  some  kind  of  con- 
veyance and  off  he  goes.  No,  at  Focus  he  makes  the  decision  and 
we  have  our  followup  system.  ,       ^      ,        ,        •  i.- 

There  are  many,  many  times  that  we  have  found  ourselves  wishing 
there  was  a  similar  organization  in  the  hometown  of  the  child.  That 
is  where  you  folks  are  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  help  if  this  bill 
is  passed.'  We  refer,  of  course,  to  agencies  that  exist  in  other  towns, 
but  for  the  most  part,  again  they  are  traditional  agencies  with  all 
the  symbols  involved  and  a  lot  of  times  what  has  to  get  going  doesn  t 
in  the  traditional  method.  So  we  wish  there  were  similar  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country.  .        -.tt    i    u  r  -i. 

Our  doors  are  open  to  every  kid  that  comes  to  us.  >ye  don  t  limit 
ourselves  to  local  runaways  only.  30  percent  of  the  children  coming 
through  our  doors  are  out  of  State  and  we  can't  ]ust  say,  You 
are  somebody  else's  problem,"  and  let  them  go  back  to  luvenile  court. 

We  contract  with  Travelers  Aid  who  assist  in  working  with  chil- 
dren out  of  our  geographical  jurisdiction.  We  hired  a  Travelers  Aid 
person  who  is  on  the  premises  with  us.  They  do  a  lot  more,  I  under- 
stand, than  the  traditional  Travelers  Aid  does. 

T  want  to  quote  or  read,  it  is  not  very  long,  something  that  .Jim 
Carmany,  again,  the  director  of  juvenile  Court  vService  in  Las 
Vegas  wrote  up.  It  will  just  take  a  moment. 
Jim  says: 

I  think  the  kind  of  shortcoinlnRS  our  juvenile  Court  has  are  similar  to  the 
shor  "oinlnKs  the  jiivrnllo  justice  .s.vstein  hns  In  the  country.  They  ore  not 
mSc  at  7,11  to  hm  Vopn«.  The  juvenllo  .justice  •"'yf /^a*^ 
been  asked  to  hecome  Involved  in  cases  which  are  crimes  for  children,  but  not 
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really  crimes  at  Speolfloally  those  are  truancy,  unmanageability  or  In- 
corrigibility and  the  infamous  running  away  from  home.  Basically,  we're  a 
court  of  law  and  what  we  see  with  this  kind  of  child  Is  a  recognition  of  family 
problems  which  really  don't  need  Judicial  decisions.  What's  needed  is  help  for 
the  family.  The  principle  shortcoming,  If  It  could  be  called  that,  is  that  the 
court  In  the  past  has  been  more  of  a  social  agency  than  a  court 

The  Gault  decisions  and  many  other  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  say  the 
Juvenile  courts  should  concentrate  on  kids  committing  serious  crimes  against 
persons  or  property  In  our  community.  So  one  of  our  major  thrusts  within  the 
last  two  years  has  been  to  divert  children  from  our  system,  to  keep  children  out 
of  our  system.  That's  the  reason  we  went  to  FOCUS  and  worked  out  the 
youth  hostel  approach  to  handling  runaways. 

The  hostel  concept  Is  a  lot  more  viable  and  logical  than  having  these  kids 
held  in  our  detention  center  where  we're  also  holding  kids  who  may  be  accused 
or  armed  robbery.  Why  should  we  also  be  holding  a  kid  whose  only  real  problem 
Is  the  fact  that  he  Is  having  difficulty  at  home  with  Mom  and  Dad  and  Is  trying 
In  some  fashion  to  call  attention  to  his  problem. 

If  the  court  Is  going  to  address  Itself  to  the  kid  who  will  some  day  become 
an  adult  crlmlnuU  it's  got  to  get  out  of  being  a  family  counseling  agency  or  an 
agency  which  deals  with  children  who  can  better  be  dealth  with  outside  our 
system. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  that  and  I  believe  fervently  that  a 
situation  such  as  this  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  community,  and 
not  through  a  court  system.  That  is  all  the  presentation  I  have. 

Mr.  Nicholas  and  myself  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you*  Mr.  David.  The  first  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  concerns  the  funding  of  the  program.  The  moneys 
which  you  receive  from  HEWs  Office  of  Youth  Development  is,  I 
believe,  $93,000.  This  was  available  through  February  of  1974.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  David.  Wait  a  minute,  June  81  our  funding  stops. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  19T4? 

Mr.  David.  Of  this  year,  yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  correct  that  you  receive  $93,000  ? 

Mr.  Nicholas.  There  were  two  grants.  Our  2  year  funding  was 
$90  thousand  and  we  received  a  supplemental  grant  for  $30  thous- 
and for  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  received  a  total  of  $140  thousand  from  HEW. 
Is  this  money  going  to  be  terminated,  and  if  so,  what  happens  to 
the  agency? 

Mr.  David.  We  are  a  United  Way  Agency  and  we  get  some  money 
from  them  and  we  get  private  donations.  We  are  thmking  of  going 
into  a  private  enterprise  to  support  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  really  ao  you  mean  by  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  David.  We  will  sell  thmgs  to  people  that  will  buy  things. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Commodities  or  services? 

Mr.  David.  Commodities,  not  services.  We  don^t  charge  for  serv- 
ices. Any  kid  coming  through  the  door,  rich  or  poor,  doesn't  get 
charged. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  about  State  or  local  funding?  Is  there  any 
possibility  there  are  such  sources  available  to  you? 

Mr.  David.  There  is  State,  it  is  not  essentially  runaways,  it  is  in 
two  parts*  the  drop-in  center  where  we  help  children  having  prob* 
lems,  problems  like  drugs,  identification  with  themselves  or  with 
their  parents  or  the  police  and  the  hostelry.  We  are  getting  a  grant. 
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or  have  applied  to  the  State.  That  is  for  the  drug  abuse,  if  I  can 
use  that  awful  phrase,  the  drug  abuse  part  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  Federal  money  is  being 
terminated  will  create  any  problem  for  FOCUS? 

Mr.  David.  Yes,  it  will.  We  will  have  to  scramble  a  lot. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  notice  from  some  of  the  material  that  you  have 
given  to  the  committee  as  to  the  origin  of  the  runaway  by  State, 
that  173  were  listed  during  this  period  of  time  as  having  come  from 
California.  Does  California  in  any  way  make  any  adjustment  for 
the  fact  you  provide  a  service  for  runaways  from  that  particular 
State? 

Mr.  David.  Up  to  this  pointj  no.  ... 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  am  suggesting  that  apparently  there  is  an  indica- 
tion that  it  is  an  interstate  problem  as  wel  las  an  intrastate  problem 
and,  therefore,  a  Federal  problem.  Obviously,  it  would  seem  to  ine 
it  should  follow  that  some  Federal  interest  should  be  involved  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  Nicholas.  I  think  it  should  be  both.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
local  community  because  there  are  at  least  in  our  community  many 
local  kids  that  stay  with  us.  Also  it  is  a  Federal  problem  being  that 
we  receive  kids  from  38  States,  I  believe  is  the  number.  Somebody 
has  to  assume  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  What  is  the  average  stay  of  these  young  people  com- 
ing to  your  center? 
Mr,  David.  Four  days. 

Mrs.  Mink.  How  much  real  substantive  counseling  service  can 
you  provide  in  4  days?  . 

Mr.  Nicholas.  Quite  a  bit.  It  is  an  intensive  environment.  We 
have  6  full-time  counselors  and  a  corps  of  volunteers,  approximately 
20.  We  provide  family  counseling  and  group  counseling  which  all 
the  young  people  take  part  in. 

One  of  the  things  that  helps  us  keep  that  down  is  that  we  have 
a  component  with  the  youth  hostelry,  a  program  out  of  action. 
Those  volunteers  work  primarily  with  local  families  and  doing  lol- 
lowup  in  the  home,  4  to  6  weeks  in  the  home  after  the  youngster 
goes  back.  That  helps  keep  the  length  of  stay  down.  ^ 

Mr.  David.  In  lots  of  cases  it  is  merel;y  a  bandaid  operation  but 
it  is  an  intensive  situation,  as  Steve  said.  For  instance,  we  don't 
have  a  television  working  in  the  house.  In  the  dormitories  there  is 
no  reading  lamps,  there  is  no  books.  The  children  are  out  m  the 
common  room  or  throughout  the  house  interacting  with  each  other 
or  their  counselor.  There  is  no  time  to  sit  and  brood.  ^ 

Mr.  Nicholas.  We  take  the  attitude  or  position  that  our  job  is  to 
bring  the  family  together  and  to  work  out  some  of  the  immediate 
crisis  situations  that  came  to  a  head.  ^ 

In  a  lot  of  cases  it  is  appropriate  to  make  a  referral  to  a  com- 
munity agency,  community  professional,  or  something  like  that  to 
do  some  work.  We  don't  profess  to  solve  all  their  problems,  but  we 
try  to  get  them  back  on  the  track  where  they  can.  I  thmk  that  is  an 
important  point.  The  need  is  there  now  and  I  thmk  somebody  has 
to  respond  to  it. 
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Mrs.  Mink.  Of  tlie  youngsters  that  are  local  to  the  area,  how 
many  of  thorn  actually  go  back  home  and  remain  home  with  their 
families? 

Mr.  Nicholas.  Our  followup  that  we  do,  we  have  U.Y.A,  which 
is  counseling^  and  then  we  send  out  or  telephone  in  the  local  com- 
munity 3  months  after  the  voung  person  has  left.  We  have  not  done 
one  past  that.  The  figures  ior  that  

Mr»  David.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  children  are  still  home,  24 
percent  of  the  children  have  run  away  again. 

Mr.  Nicholas.  A  lot  of  times  they  just  blow  up  and  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult after  4  days  of  intensive  counseling  to  open  up  ways  to  solve 
those  problems.  A  lot  of  times  a  youngster  will  react  to  situations 
in  the  onl^  way  he  can,  that  is  to  run.  We  open  up  the  links  again 
and  that  is  often  effective. 

Mrs.  Mink.  How  many  centers  do  you  know  of  existing  in  the 
entire  United  States? 

Mr.  Ntciiolas.  I  don't  know,  there  is  a  directory  here  that  has 
almost  all  of  them.  There  are  quite  a  few. 

The  other  role  we  are  taking  in  the  community  is  to  try  to  organ- 
ize a  community  based  approach  to  deal  with  the  runaway  problem, 
the  problem  in  our  community.  There  is  something  like  1.300  kids 
handled  through  juvenile  court  or  FOCUS  that  are  termed  run- 
away. FOCUS  cannot  handle  that  problem.  There  is  a  need  for  at 
least  two  other  services.  We  are  overburdened  at  this  point*  There 
is  a  tremendous  problem  with  what  is  called,  "runaways*" 

Mrs.  MiNK.  Did  you  say  you  were  State  supported,  also  State 
funded? 

Mr.  Nicholas.  We  just  applied  to  the  State  for  funding.  We  will 
have  final  approval,  hopefully,  by  the  10th  of  this  month* 

Mr.  David.  That  is  not  for  tfie  runaway  problem,  it  is  for  the 
problem  of  dru^. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Does  the  State  of  Nevada  have  any  State  program 
for  runaways? 

Mr.  Nicholas.  No. 

Mr.  David.  Not  at  this  point. 

Mrs.  MixK.  In  its  departmental  functions? 

Mr.  Davtd.  Not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  NtciiotiAS.  There  may  be  in  the  future  but  that  is  a  couple  of 
years  away. 
Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  t!lay* 

Mr.  CiiAT.  There  are  some  that  contend  this  program  is  geared 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  Americans  middle-class  youth  and  that 
it  fails  to  adequately  deal  with  the  needs  of  black,  brown  and  other 
disadvantaged  youth.  What  is  your  opinion  or  experience  in  regard 
to  that? 

Mr.  Nicholas.  Specifically  I  refer  you  to  a  copy  of  our  ethnicity 
breakdown.  I  woufd  have  to  agree  the  majority  of  the  people  we 
work  with  are  white  and  generally  somewhere  in  the  area  ^alled 
middle  class,  even  (hough  there  is  upper  class  and  lower  class  in 
there.  In  our  community,  t  can  only  speak  for  our  community,  sev- 
eral reasons  why  the  minorities  we  work  with  is  low,  one  is  liecause 
we  are  white  middle  class.  Second,  the  police  in  the  section  of  our 
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town  that  is  j^rimarily  black,  tliey  do  not  pick  up  kids  for  nin- 
aways,  and  third,  it  has  been  our  communities  experience  there  is 
more  of  an  extended  family  thing  happening  in  the  olack  and  brown 
communities  in  our  town  and  they  run  down  the  street  to  a  friend, 
a  relative.  Those  are  the  three  primary  reasons  we  see. 

Mr.  David.  We  see  thoin  as  a  tighter  family  group. 

Mr.  Cmy.  That  is  strange. 

Mr.  David.  Maybe  that  is  out  of  necessity,  Mr.  Clay.  We  find  that 
kid  usually  does  run  away  to  an  uncle,  an  aunt,  sister,  or  somebody 
in  the  family. 

Mr*  OjAY,  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that  about  the 
stronger  family  unit. 

Mr.  David.  This  is  what  we  seem  to  see.  I  have  seen  that  in  juve- 
nile court,  too. 

Mr*  Clay.  I  just  wanted  to  hear  your  response  to  that. 

Your  figures  indicate  that  over  1,200  runaway  youth  are  served. 
Of  the  1,200,  59  percent  were  referred  to  the  police  and  juvenile 
courts.  This  contrasts  with  figures  of  New  York  City  which  is  about 
8  percent  and  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  of  Michigan  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  98  percent.  How  do  you  account 
for  these  differences? 

Mr.  NiCHor^s.  As  we  stated  in  the  statement,  we  have  a  law  en- 
forcetnent  advisonr  committee  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
juvenile  bureau,  from  the  supervisory  management  to  the  patrol- 
men^s  bureau,  and  it  helps  and  keeps  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
clean.  When  problems  come  up,  they  can  be  worked  on  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  With  the  juvenile  court  we  have  a  contract  with  them 
which  is — we  have  a  contract  with  Juvenile  Court  in  terms  of  re- 
ferral procedures  and  patterns  that  we  entered  in  with  them.  They 
don^t  want  to  work  with  the  runaway  problem  in  their  system.  I 
think  that  saye  something  about  our  belief  in  how  an  alternative 
social  service  agency  has  to  work  with  community  agencies,  tradi- 
tional and  otherwise. 

Mr.  pAviD.  I  think  it  breaks  down  to,  Mr.  Clay,  if  you  can^t  fight 
them,  join  them  or  make  them  join  you.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
police  were  stationed  down  the  street  from  us  and  would  watch 
us  through  binoculars.  That  docsnH.  happen  any  more.  We  have 
this  law  enforcement  advisory  committee  and  they  handle  all  kinds 
of  situations  that  come  up. 

At  one  time,  for  instance,  a  person  called  the  police  and  said, 
"What  about  this  place  called  FOCUS  Anybody  on  the  switch* 
board  that  day,  you  know,  they  said*  "They  will  cause  your  child 
to  run  away.^^  That  doesn^t  happen  anymore.  That  call  is* channeled 
to  a  person  on  the  advisory  committee  and  he  or  she  explains  what 
FOCUS  is  about. 

We  are  getting  good  cooperation  at  this  point.  It  is  getting  better. 
We  do  have  our  problems.  We  have  some  hardnosed  people  who 
still  insist  ard  forever  will  insist  that  we  are  what  we  are  not. 

Mr.  CtiAY.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  HAWKms.  Mrs.  Mink. 
'  Mrs.  MtNK.  I  have  a  foUowup  question.  What  is  the  reason  for 
youf  58«percent  referral  to  the  police  authorities  then? 
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Mr.  NiciiOLAH.  It  is  not  roforral  to,  it  is  referral  from,  that  is 
where  we  receive  them. 

Mrs.  Mink.  How  many  come  in  and  then  you  have  to  refer  to 
the  police  enforcenicnt  authorities? 

Mr.  David.  We  refer  none  to  police  enforcement  authorities.  We 
refer  back  to  the  juvenile  court  and  that  is  for  situations  of  child 
abuse  or,  if  there  is  going  to  U»  a  foiinal  fostei'  arrangement  and 
it  has  to  go  through  the  court. 

Mr,  Nicholas.  Page  2  of  Hie  statistics,  of  the  total  188  youth 
requiring  placement,  the  second  and  fourth  mimbei'9  are  the  num- 
bers we  refer  hack  to  the  juvenile  coui-t.  Child  Haviui  is  the  facility 
for  dependent  and  neglected  children.  We  nm  into  a  number  of 
cases  where  there  is  incest,  physical  violence,  and  15  other  ones  who 
chose  to  use  a  lot  of  dnigs  on  the  premises,  which  we  cannot  allow, 
or  who  did  not  cooperate  with  our  giiidelines. 

Mr.  David.  We  insist  upon  coopei-ation.  We  can't  take  the  time 
to  work  with  someone  who  just  wants  to  use  it  for  a  place  to  crash, 
to  flop.  We  can't  do  that.  The  person  that  comes  to  us  for  help,  or 
comes  to  our  doors  has  to  cooperate. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Mosse,  coimsel  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  M088K.  As  to  the  appropriations  founding  for  your  program, 
you  mentioned  the  HEW  source  of  revenue  or  assets.  Then  when 
we  questioned  about  the  State  funding,  you  said  that  was  related 
only  to  drugs? 

Mr.  David.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MosRK.  There  is  no  availability  of  funds  as  to  runaway  chil- 
dren whether  in  State  or  from  otit  of  State  sources? 
Mr.  David.  Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Mo88i3.  It  is  only  drug-related  funding? 
Mr.  David.  From  the  State,  yes. 

Mr.  M088K.  In  your  State  are  there  other  agencies  which  would  in 
essence  or  peripherally  duplicate  what  you  are  spending  on  these 
children?  Are  there  other  places  they  can  go,  or  are  there  State 
agencies  tliat  might  have  drug  programs?  Are  you  unique  in  services 
you  offer  these  children? 

Mr.  David.  X  think  we  are  unique  in  that  we  are  services,  we  are 
focused  on  youth  services.  That  takes  in  a  lot  of  elements.  There 
are  other  agencies  that  deal  specifically  with  drugs  but  none  deal 
in  the  area  of  drugs  and  the  other  things  I  talked  about  and  youth 
hostelry. 

Mr.  Mo88fi.  The  primary  thrust  of  the  services  you  offer  is  jpsycho- 
logioal  whereas  there  are  State  related  or  .supported  agencies  that 
ouer  physical  assistance  to  people  who  are  suffering  from  drug 
problems,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NtrrroLAS.  There  are  State  programs  that  offer  assistance  to 
people  involved  with  drugs.  Generally  speaking,  those  programs, 
whether  State  or  private,  there  again  they  are  dealing  with  the 
more  intcMisive  use  of  drugs,  they  are  groitp  living  situations,  or 
short-term  coitnseling  on  niethod  of  maintenance,  clinics,  things  like 
that. 

Mr.  M088K.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Wo  thank  you  very  much^  Mr.  David..  We  have 
tried  to  accommodate  you  and  I  think  wo  made  it  in  about  16 
minutes.  Mr.  Nicholas^  it  was  also  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here  today. 

Mr.  DAvm.  I  thank  Dr.  Gold  for  relinquish  in;;  his  time. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Martin  Gold^  program 
director,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  Univorsity  of  Michigan,  ac- 
companied by  David  Reimen 

Wo  welcome  you  to  the  committee  and  your  statement  will,  without 
objection,  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point.  You  may  proceed 
to  deal  with  it  as  you  so  desire. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

Tkstimony  ok  Martin  Gold,  Ph.D.  and  David  J.  Riumer,  Ph.D.  of  the 
TTnivkrhity  ok  Michigan  Institute  for  Social  Rrhbaroh 

The  main  thrti»t  nf  this  testimony  is  to  present  to  the  ConKress  the  data 
on  runaways  caUucl  for  in  the  cited  proposed  legislation  both  as  a  factual  gtilde 
to  Its  deUberatlons  on  matters  concerninii;  runaway  youth  and  as  a  demonstra* 
tlon  that  such  data  can  be  gathered  and  how. 

The  data  presented  were  derived  from  the  National  Survey  of  Youth  *72, 
performed  by  The  University  of  Michigan  Institute  for  Social  Research  under 
grant  MH20575  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Center  for 
Studies  of  Crime  and  Delinquency.  The  National  Survey  of  Youth  *72  Is  the 
second  of  a  series  of  studies  of  American  adolescents  which  was  begun  in  1967. 
Included  in  a  broad  Inquiry  about  the  lives  of  adolescents  are  questions 
soliciting  the  adolescents'  own  reiK)rts  of  their  delinquent  behavior  in  the  three 
years  prior  to  the  survey. 

The  National  Survey  of  Youth  72  surveyed  1935  boys  and  girls  aged  11 
to  18.  carefully  chosen  to  represent  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  age  cohort 
residing  In  the  48  contiguous  states  from  May  through  July  of  1972.  Each  youth 
was  interviewed  |)ersonally  and  privately  by  a  trained  member  of  the  Institute 
for  S^oclal  Research  staff.  Interviews  lusted  an  average  of  90  minutes. 

Previous  studies  by  the  National  Survey  of  Youth  staflf  have  demonstrated 
that  the  large  majority  of  young  iieople  are  completely  frank  and  honest  about 
their  deviant  behavior  under  the  |)rotected  and  supportive  conditions  of  the 
personal  interview. 

Some  of  the  relevant  findings  of  the  National  Survey  of  Youth  72  are  these : 

About  six  |)ereent  of  adolescents  In  America  have  run  away  from  home  in 
the  three  years  from  May- July  1069  to  May-July  1972.  Projecting  this  sample 
percentage  on  the  total  population,  we  estimate  that  the  total  number  of 
adolescents  who  ran  away  In  that  periml  was  between  1*476,200  and  2,864«800. 
1  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  these  data  could  be  highly  misleading.  They 
tend  to  call  up  an  image  of  around  two  million  American  teenagers  far  from 
home,  unsupervlsHl,  unprotected,  and  alone.  This  Is  far  from  the  truth.  While 
every  one  of  these  young  inniple  had  willfully  left  their  homes  without  the 
peerinlsslon  or  knowledge  of  their  jHirents  and  with  the  intention  of  not  return* 
Ing,  the  way  they  went  about  doing  this  varied  widely. 

The  fact  Is  that  70  percent  of  these  runaways— that  Is,  between  1,082,600 
and  1,066,860  of  them— ended  up  not  far  from  home,  under  S'.pervlslon,  antt 
protected.  What  they  had  done  was  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  frw'nd  or  relative, 
usually  In  their  own  communities. 

I  do  not  wish  to  mlnhnlsse  the  fact  that  In  that  three  year  pe.iod  some  680»000 
young  peopli^glve  or  take  140,()0(V— had  left  their  homes  '^nd  the  supervision 
of  their  parents  or  guardians  and  were  In  relatively  unprotected  situations  tot 
two  days  or  more.  Hut  I  think  It  wise  that  w*e  g*^t  a  more  accurate  i)ersi)ective 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  of  runaways  than  the  general  estimates  drawn 
from  the  figures  of  law  enforcenu^nt  HMencies.  It  is  widely  recogniJJed  that 
relatively  few  runaways  evej*  ::iie  to  the  attention  of  the  police—only  about 
one-fourth,  In  fac^t— and  theme  that  do  are  not  at  nil  representative  of  the 
whole.  For  example,  while  only  85  percent  of  all  rutiaways  leave  their  home^ 
towns,  05  percent  of  those  known  to  the  police  left  their  hometowns;  and  while 
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only  18  iK»rceiit  of  all  riiiiuwayH  went  off  to  8onie  (llHtnnt  clty»  26  |M>rcent  of 
thoHo  known  to  tho  polloo  havo  dono  so.  That  the  |K)11co  should  more  often 
apprehend  Mne)i  ca^es  1h  not  nt  all  snri)rl.slng.  But  to  assume  from  these  data 
that  05  percent  of  all  runawayn  leave  their  oonimunltlvs  is  plainly  wrong,  as 
we  have  seen.  One  point  to  he  drawn  from  this  discussion  Is  that  otHclal  data — 
flg,ures  hased  on  apprehended  and  recorded  runaways— provide  Inadequate 
hases  for  puhlle  iH)lley.  This  Is  Kenorally  true  of  ofHelal  data  on  all  kinds  of 
Juvenile  dellmiueney.  The  Intent  of  the  'Runaway  Youth  Act'*  to  collect  better 
data  Is  therefore  laudahUs  provided  that  that  Intent  Is  not  Implemented  with 
official  data. 

Nor  should  we  assume  that  all  of  the  approximately  680,000  runaways  in 
that  three  year  iK'rIod  who  were  among  strangers  far  from  home  were  In  need 
of  protection  and  supervision.  Running  away  is  more  prevalent  among  older 
than  younger  ctilldren,  so  that,  while  six  i)ercent  of  the  11-  to  18-year  olds 
run  away  In  that  thue,  that  Hgitre  Includes  only  one  i^ercent  of  the  11-  to 
12-year  olds  and  12  percent  of  the  16-  to  16-year  olds.  And,  a  sone  ndght 
susi^ect,  the  older  adolescents  run  further  and  stay  away  longer. 

In  most  Jurisdictions,  the  17-  and  IS-year  olds  are  not  considered  Juveniles 
and  cannot  even  he  regarded  as  runaways  officially.  If  we  remove  from  the 
larger  figure  Just  those  11-  and  18-year  old  b(^9,  who  account  for  about  10 
IK*rcent  of  all  the  runaways,  we  remove  .somewhere  between  147,500  and  280,500 
young  |KM>ple.  The  17-  to  18-year  old  (jitls  Include  about  88,000  more.  Further 
sifting  through  the  data  i>ertalnlng  to  the  11-  through  lO^y^nr  olds,  taking 
Into  account  the  protectedness  of  the  environment  to  which  they  ran  and  how 
long  they  renmlned  away,  leads  us  to  estlnuite  that  there  were  about  405,000 
runaways  In  the  years  IDOO  to  1072  who  were  probably  In  need  of  protection 
and  supervision  while  they  were  away  from  their  homes. 

We  turn  now  to  another  facet  of  the  problem  of  runaways.  We  have  up  to  now 
been  emphaslsilng  the  ueed  for  protection  these  young  imople  have.  But  tfiere 
Is  some  concern  that  the  comnuuilty  needs  protection  from  thv$n.  lliat  is,  it 
seems  plausible  to  believe  that  runaways,  lacking  supervision  and  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  are  led  to  prey  ui»on  others  for  survival.  We  luive  already 
seen  that  »  relatively  snmll  proportion  of  runaways  are  in  such  straits,  but 
nevertheless  It  Is  worthwhile  to  Impilre  of  the  data  whether  running  away  sets 
the  conditions  for  other,  especially  non-statutory  delinipiency.  Another  reason 
for  pursuing  this  Investigation  Is  the  competing  Images  of  the  runaway.  While 
some  hnaglne  that  many  runaways  are  predatory  delinquents,  other  imagine 
that  they  are  more  victims  than  delinquents,  that  their  running  away  Is  a 
legiiimnte,  even  salutory  response  to  neglectful,  oi)pressive  parenting  and  other 
excessive  pressures  In  their  communities.  This  last  Image  suggests  that  run* 
aways  are  not  ordinarily  highly  delinquent. 

Our  data  suggest  that  the  inmge  of  the  runaway  as  relatively  non-delinquent 
Is  largely  In  error.  While  there  are  some  runaways  who  are  otherwise  well^ 
beimved,  most  runaways  resemble  more  closely  adolescents  who  comudt  other 
statutory  and  non^statutory  delinquent  acts.  For  example,  about  20  t)ercent  of 
all  Anu»rlcan  11-  to  IH-year  olds  have  not  conunltted  any  chargeable  delinquent 
act  In  the  three  year  |)erlod ;  but,  Iri  contrast*  of  those  who  ran  away  during 
that  thue,  08  i)ereent  committed  one  or  more  other  kituls  of  chargeable  delinquent 
acts.  To  put  It  another  way,  87  i)ercent  of  the  runaways  were  also  more 
delinquent  in  other  ways  than  the  average  teenager. 

However,  It  should  not  Ih}  assumed  that  running  away  itself  is  usually  the 
occasion  for  other  klmls  of  delinquency.  That  in  fact  Is  rarely  the  case:  some^ 
thing  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  Incidents  of  running  away  gave  rise  to  other 
dellmiuent  behavior  (and  those  Incidents  are  almost  exclusively  among  boys)* 
The  picture  seems  to  be  this:  while  running  away  Itself  Is  rarely  accompanied 
by  other  delinquent  behaviors,  the  large  majority  of  youngsters  who  run  away 
are,  on  other  occasions,  more  delinquent  tluui  most  of  the  adolescents  in  tlte 
country. 

Mmt  versions  of  the  ••Runaway  Youth  Act'*  call  for  surveys  which  ''shall 
include  the  age,  rn^x,  and  sochH'cotmmle  backgrounds  of  runaway  children."  We 
have  already  testified  to  the  relationship  between  age  and  runtdng  away  to 
the  effect  that  older  adoh^sceuts  are  more  likely  to  ruu  away  than  younger 
ones.  The  following  table  presents  what  proimrtion  of  each  age  group  from 
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tl-  to  IH-yrarK  of  ixfi^v  had  run  away  from  homo  In  tiio  year  nullnf?  May-July 
1072: 

Tablk  l.'—Perceni  who  ran  away  in  year  ending  May-July  1972 
Age :  Percent 

11  to  12  :   1 

13  to  14     4 

15  to  16   12 

17  to  18   5 

Total   6 

Tablo  1  showH  that  the  proportion  of  ruimwayn  iucroa^nas  up  to  ago  15-16,  then 
declineH.  (And  our  flgurcH  also  .show  that  hoys  and  girl.s  aro  about  equally  likely 
to  run  away  from  home.) 

The  next  tjihlc  addressoH  the  question  of  socioeconoiuic  background.  The 
mejisuro  of  sociooconoinic  background  used  here  is  the  occupation  of  the 
VouiJgHter's  father,  or  if  no  father  is  pre,sont,  the  occupation  of  his  or  her  iiiothor. 
The»se  occupations  are  ranked  from  high  status  to  low  according  to  tho  scalo 
developed  by  demographer  Otis  Oudley  Duncan  and  his  associates,  and  it  is 
based  on  the  amount  of  education  and  the  amount  of  income  typically  asso- 
ciated with  each  occupation.  Table  2  shows  that  there  Is  little  difference  in  tho 
proportifms  of  adolescents  from  each  strata  of  our  society  who  ran  away. 

TAMiiK  2.—Pvrcent  of  runaways  by  social  status 

Ptreent 
nin- 

Social  status:  <^^^^v 

High     6 

Middle   5 

Low   8 

rursunnt  further  to  the  kltul  of  data  which  the  Congress  has  Ht)ecUled  It 
wants,  we  present  here  figures  on  **the  lilaees  from  whieli  and  to  which  the 
ehlldren  ran. .  .  .  We  have  already  dlHrussed  M(uue  of  these  data.  It  Is  apparent 
tliut  most  ehlldren  did  not  ru!»  very  far  nor  stay  away  very  long.  Graph  A 
deplets  the  proportions  of  udole.'^eent  runaways  In  terms  of  how  far  from  home 
Ihey  raij;  Oraph  H,  how  long  they  wer(»  goiu». 

(Iniiih  ('  relate.s  miming  away  to  other  Illegal  behavior.  One  can  see  that, 
as  \si^  said  earlier,  adoleseentM  who  ran  away  were  also  more  likely  to  coanult 
otiier  offenses  as  well,  tiuimlng  away  from  honu*  was  more  closely  related  to 
using  marljuami  ami  other  drugs  and  Joy^rldlng.  It  was  least  well  related  to 
tres|)usHlng  and  entering. 

Besides  ealling  to  your  attention  the  figures  We  have  presented,  we  would 
also  like  to  under.^eore  the  very  existence  of  these  figures.  We  so  so.  not  to 
dlseourage  the  Tongress  from  seeking  addlthuml  data,  hut  rather  to  demonstrate 
that  .sueh  data  ean  he  gathered  ami  are  useful  In  tK)lley  plamdng.  These  data 
pertain  to  the  state  of  affairs  In  1072;  they  ought  to  be  collected  iwrlodlcally 
to  ensure  that  planidng  Is  based  on  up^oMlate  figures.  All  too  often  public  t>oliey 
Is  made  In  an  empirical  vaeuum,  especially  |)olley  e(meernlng  social  problems. 
Here  Is  a  highly  t>ertltH>nt  ease  In  point.  One  version  of  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act,  the  version  that  has  been  passed  by  the  Semite,  states  that  ''The  Coitgress 
lu»rel>y  fliuls  that  (1)  the  number  of  Juveidles  who  leave  and  remain  away 
fnuu  home  without  parental  iK'rmlsslon  has  Inereased  to  alarming  proi>ortlons. 
.  .  .  Our  data  east  s(uue  light  on  that  'llmllng.*'  Wo  have  compared  the  self« 
reports  of  rmudng  away  given  to  us  by  adolescents  in  106?  with  those  given 
In  1072.  Aeeording  to  the  youngsters  tlieuiselves,  the  proportitms  who  ran  uway 
did  not  Inetease  from  the  |K»rlod  1064-100?  to  the  |H»rlod  1000-10^2.  If  there 
was  any  Increase  In  the  numbtrs  of  rumiways  at  alb  It  was  due  to  the  larger 
numbers  of  older  adolescents  In  the  American  jHipulatlon,  that  IS|  due  to  a 
larger  number  of  those  youngsters  at  that  age  most  \mmv  to  running  away. 
It  Is  likely  therefore  that  the  mimbers  of  rutmways  will  deelttie  In  the  coming 
years  as  the  mimbers  in  that  age  cohort  decline.  (Mir  point  here  is  tluit  the 
(Nmgress  constantly  runs  the  risk  of  leglshtting  In  the  ahseiuy  of  accurate  <ind 
properly  Interpreted  data. 

Any  legislation  that  will  bring  more  of  the  facts  to  the  Congress  and  in  their 
proper  context  ought  to  be  snpimrted. 
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Graph  A 

WHERE     DID    YOU   60  ? 


to  woods, 
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Graph  C 

IN  ANY    PAIR   OF  ADOLESCENTS  ... 


IF  YOU  KNOW  THAT  ONE  HAS  RUN  AMAY  MORE  OREN  THAN  THE  OTHER.  THEN. . . 


THE  ODDS  ARE  ABOUTs  THAT  THAT  ONE  HAS  ALSO  MORE  OFTEN: 


6  TO  1  USED  DRUGS  OTHER  THAN  MARIJUANA  OR 

ALCOHOL 


6  TO  1 

TAKEN  A  CAR 

5  TO  1 

USED  MARIJUANA 

1  TO  1 

TRIED  A  CONFIDENCE  GAME 

1  TO  1 

TRUANTED  FROM  SCHOOL 

3  TO  1 

ENGAGED  IN  A  "GANG  FIGHT" 

3  TO  1 

DRANK  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

3  TO  1 

CARRIED  A  CONCEALED  WEAPON 

3  TO  1 

SERIOUSLY  ASSAULTED  SOMEONE 

3  TO  1 

STOLEN  SOMETHING 

3  TO  1 

THREATENED  TO  ASSAULT  SOMEONE 

7  TO  3 

DESTROYED  PROPERTY 

2  TO  1 

HIT  HIS/HER  PARENT 

3  TO  1 

ILLEGALLY  ENTERED  A  BUILDING 

3  TO  2 

TRESPASSED 
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Graph  D 

HOW    DID  YOU   HAPPEN    TO    COME  .  BACK  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MARTIN  GOLD,  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR,  INSTITUTE 
rOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN;  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  DAVID  REIMER,  INSTITUTE  POR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Dr.  Gold.  Thank  you,  Clminnnn  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Mossis  we  apprecinto  the  opportunity  to  relate  U>  you  some 
of  our  data  relating  to  the  probleuis  of  runaways.  I  will  just  go  over 
the  highlifjhts  of  the  report  and  some  of  our  refleetions  on  the  testi- 
mony that  luis  already  ueen  submitted  and  ask  for  the  privilege  of 
inseftin/r  Graph  I)  which  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  supple- 
ment to  it. 

Dr.  Gold.  Ours  is  a  study  of  runaways  and  a  representative 
sampling  of  American  kids  li  through  18  years  old. 

Tnese  are  the  data  of  their  own  reports  of  their  experiences  and 
thej  differ  widely  from  the  data  one  might  get  from  official  records. 
It  IS  important  tliat  we  stress  this  is  .self-report  data  by  younjOfsters, 
because  ofliciul  records  really  account  for  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  lunnher  of  runaways.  I  want  to  emphasize  this  especially 
because  Mv.  Clay  appears  to  have  misunderstood  at  least  a  piece 
of  our  (lata  wIhmi  1u»  said  our  figuies  show  aht  98  percent  of  run- 
aways are  referred  to  the  police. 

What  \vi»  mean  to  say  in  our  prepared  testimony  is  that  98  percent 
of  younptiM^s  who  nm  away  also  commit  at  least  one  other  chargable 
offense  ni  the  three  years  prior  to  our  inten^iew  with  them.  In  fact 
98  perciMit  of  them  conunit  more  offenses  in  that  time  than  the  aver- 
age teenntr^M'  in  this  country  does.  Rut  very  few  of  those  offenses 
are  known  to  polico. 

The  youngsters  toll  us  about  them  but  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
offenses  ol'  Anjorican  teenagers  is  known  to  law  enforcement  author- 
ities. 

Sonietiiing  around  25  percent  of  incidents  of  nmaways  are  known 
to  law  ent'ort'cment  authorities.  So  our  data  spans  a  lot  of  runaways 
not  availnhh*  throujrh  official  data  and  include  delinquent  behavior, 
much  of  which  is  unknown  in  any  official  records. 

The  data  \\v  get  from  youngsters  differs  widely  from  the  data 
gotten  from  oflicial  records  both  in  kinds,  amount  and  distribution 
of  runaways  in  America  today. 

The  \  arions  vei-sions  of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  that  we  have 
seen  indndp  a  mandate  to  collect  data  on  nmaways  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  C'ongre.'^s,  data  on  their  numbers  and  distribution  in 
the  populntlon.  sex  flifferences,  where  they  run  from  and  to  and  so 
on.  We  have  collpctjul  these  data  both  in  lOfi?  and  in  1972.  They  are 
llvailabh*  now  to  yon  for  those  periods. 

The  essential  and  central  facts  of  them  are  contained  in  my 
prepared  t('stinu)ny.  T  do  not  mean  to  suggest  here  and  now  that 
the  Congress  ha«  now  all  the  facts  it  needs,  but  rather  I  mean  to 
say  that  w(»  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  collect  accurate 
data  on  rnnnwnvs.  data  probably  more  informative  and  instructive 
than  the  ollicial  (bita  and  to  urge  that  the  Congress  continue  to  man- 
date periodic  data  for  its  ififornuiticm. 

I  also  want  to  tn'g(»  that  (hita  collection  tmt  be  limited  to  surveys 
of  the  si/e  and  natiu'e  of  the  runaway  problem.  That  mandate  ought 
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to  be  extended  to  the  collection  of  systematic  research  and  evalua- 
tion of  programs  addressed  to  the  problems  of  runaways  in  order  to 
assess  wliether  such  programs  are  actually  contributing  to  a  solution 
or  might  indeed  be  contributing  to  the  problem.  We  now  have  no 
such  data  on  the  effects  of  programs  addressed  to  runaways.  We 
have  nothing  but  impressionistic,  albeit  sincere  testimonials  about 
the  effects  of  those  programs. 

As  for  other  aspects  of  the  proposed  legislation,  aspects  aside  from 
the  mandating  of  data  collection,  aspects  for  example  that  address 
themselves  to  i-elieving  the  police  of  the  burden  for  the  runaway 
problem,  providing  for  sheltering  and  coimseling  to  runaways  and 
their  families,  frankly  we  do  not  now  know  what  effect  such  pro- 
grams might  have  on  the  numbers  of  runaways  or  on  the  aniount  of 
protection  ruiiaways  might  actually  fjpt  or  on  the  possibility  that 
runaway  children  and  their  parents  might  more  easily  be  reconciled. 

One  could  argue  several  ways  on  all  of  these  questions.  One  could 
argue  tlmt  provision  of  such  shelters  would  either  have  a  negligible 
effect  on  runaways  or  actually  increase  the  number  of  runaways. 
One  could  argue  runaways  in  need  of  protection  would  get  it  as  a 
result  of  the  provision  of  shelter  or  one  might  argue  the  protection 
would  be  provided  for  just  that  part  of  the  runaway  population 
who  gets  protection  anyway,  as  70  percent  do  without  the  provision 
of  shelter  or  one  might  argue  the  protection  would  be  provided  for 
just  that  part  of  the  runaway  population  who  gets  protection  any- 
way, as  70  percent  do  without  the  provision  of  specially  supported 
shelters. 

One  might  argue  those  in  need  would  not  avail  themselves  what- 
soever of  such  shelter  and  in  fact  that  the  establishment  of  such 
shelter  homes  would  actually  put  runaways  in  greater  jeopardy  than 
they  are  now.  All  of  these  are  arguable  propositions  about  which 
we  have  no  data  but  which  we  need  very  badly  in  order  to  determine 
what  direction  programs  ought  to  take  in  this  area. 

One  might  argue  that  relieving  police  and  other  authorities  of 
the  burden  of  runaways  would  make  it  possible  to  serve  runaways 
better,  or  that  relieving  the  police  of  such  responsibility  would  mean 
that  approximately  18  percent  of  runaways  who  are  now  appre- 
hended and  returned  to  their  communities  by  the  police  would  in 
the  absence  of  such  police  authority  join  the  6  percent  or  so  of 
runaways  who  never  return  home. 

As  I  say,  we  do  not  now  know  which  of  these  effects  will  ensue 
from  programs.  We  don^t  know  under  what  conditions  which  effect 
or  another  will  ensue,  t^nless  we  study  these  programs  systematically 
and  intensively,  I  submit  we  will  never  know. 

That  is  the*  close  of  the  initial  statement  I  would  like  to  make, 
sir.  Dr.  Reimer  and  myself  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 

Mr.  Hawkiks.  T)r.  Oold,  I  did  have  the  opportunitv  to  read  your 
prepared  statement.  Tt  would  indicate  that  you  believe  that  this 
is  not  as  large  a  problem  as  some  generally  believe  it  to  be.  I  suppose 
vou  base  that  on  the  survov  which  you  conducted.  T  was  wondering 
how  you  came  to  the  conclusion  tluit  about  6  percent  of  the  adoles- 
cents* ran  away  from  home  from  May  lOfiO  to  May  1972. 
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Dn  Gow.  Wo  asked  tins  ropresentativa  sample  of  about  1400 
adolescents  whether  indeed  the^  had  run  away  in  the  3  years  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  the  interview. 

Mr,  Hawkins.  Let  me  get  you  straight  now.  Yon  asked  this  sam- 
pling—how did  you  get  the  sampling  you  asked? 

Dr.  Gold.  The  sampling  was  selected  on  the  principle  that  every 
youngster  residing  in  the  contiguous  48  States  would  have  an  eoual 
chance  to  be  intcrvie^ved  by  us.  We  started  by  making  random 
selection  of  counties,  within  the  counties,  census  tract  blocs,  and 
within  blocs,  household  units.  We  knock  at  the  door  of  those  house- 
hold units  to  discover  whether  a  youngster  of  11  to  18  resided 
there,  if  0M9  dne«-  we  conduct  an  interview  with  the  youngster  apart 
from  the  parent  that  may  last  1  liour  or  3  liours,  ^owever  long  it 
takes  and  during  the  course  of  that  personal  interview,  we  ask  the 
youngster  many  things  during  the  course  of  which  we  ask  if  he  has 
run  away  in  the  lust  3  years. 

Mr.  Hawkixr.  And  this  was  6  percent  of  the  subjects  in  that 
sampling? 

Dr.  Gold.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  It  was  on  this  basis  you  determined  that  only  6 
percent  ran  away  by  their  own  admission? 
Dr.  Gold.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  yon  believe  that  to  be  scientific  or  reasonably 
accurate? 

Dr.  Gold.  Yes,  we  believe  that  is  a  representative  sampling  of 
youngsters  in  the  age  group.  We  believe  and  have  evidence  the 
youngsters  are  telling  us  the  truth. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  What  evidence? 

Dr.  Gold.  We  have  validation  studies  in  which  we  know  ahead 
of  time  what  offense  these  youngsters  have  committed,  whether  they 
are  known  to  the  police  or  not. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Not  those  included  in  the  sampling? 

Dr.  .  Gold.  No,  sir,  these  were,  separate,  special  validation  inter- 
views with  selected  samples. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  What  offenses  do  juveniles  commit  to  help  yon 
to  relate  that  to  the  figures  included  in  your  sample. 

Dr.  Gold.  The  youngsters  we  need  for  validated  interviews  were 
selected  on  a  base  to  include  all  types  of  youngsters,  so  we  feel  we 
can  generalize  from  what  we  consider  their  truth  telling  to  the 
truth  telling  as  a  whole.  As  a  confidence  that  when  asked  about  their 
delinquent  behavior,  under  the  conditions  of  our  interview  and 
especially  when  asked  about  their  nmning  away,  the  youngsters  tell 
us  the  truth. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  You  have  more  confidence  in  people  whether  young 
or  old  telling  the  tntth  than  I  would. 

Dn  Gold*  It  is  not  necessarily  confidence  in  that  we  just  believe 
them,  we  have  information  on  the  validation  samples  independent  of 
the  youngsters  we  interview  about  what  they  have  done.  Then  we 
compare  what  they  tell  us  with  what  we  already  know.  We  find 
that  doing  that,  70*to  75  percent  of  the  youngsters  tell  us  the  absolute 
truth,  everything  we  know,  they  confess* 

Another  10  to  15  percent  hedge  a  little  bit  but  substantially  tell 
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lis  what  wo  already  know.  From  10  to  12  percent  Ho.  There  is  a 
little  concealment,  however,  about  running  away.  That  is  one  kind 
of  delinquent  act  

Mr.  Hawkins.  Can't  we  differ  on  what  constitutes  running  away? 
For  example,  I  live  in  a  neighborhood  in  Washington  where  two 
youngsters  were  missing  for  several  nights.  Their  mother  spoke  to 
me  about  it  but  told  me  not  to  tell  anyone.  She  didn't  want  it  known. 
I  am  sure  there  was  no  record  made  of  this.  The  youngsters  just 
stayed  out  for  several  nights.  Slie  asked  me  to  let  her  know  if  I 
saw  them  in  the  neighborhood,  or  had  any  reason  to  know  of  anyone 
who  had  seen  them.  If  they  had  been  included  in  this  sample,  how 
would  you  know  of  this? 

Dr.  Gold.  Probably  in  all  likelihood.  Congressman  Hawkins,  they 
would  have  said  they  ran  away  when  interviewed  by  the  woman 
who  would  have  interviewed  them  and  asked  the  .specific  questions 
we  ask  about  their  behavior.  I  strongly  suspect  those  girls  would 
have  told  lier  about  that  experience  and  that  they  would  be  included 
in  our  data  on  running  away. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  also  mentioned  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
indepth  data  on  the  effects  of  programs  now  operating.  Are  you 
saying  that  there  isn't  enough  known  about  the  problem  and  the 
operation  of  the  programs  today  to  say  that  certain  programs  have 
been  reasonably  successful  and  others  have  not? 

Dr.  Gold.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  isn't  possible  to  conclude  that  some  have  proved 
to  be  successful  ? 

Dr.  Gold.  T  do  not  think  we  now  have  the  data  systematically 
collected  and  interpreted  to  come  to  such  conclusions. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  tend  to  support  the  idea  of  doing  nothing? 

Dr.  Gold.  No,  sir,  what  I  would  strongly  urge  is  that  we  con- 
tinue to  innovate,  that  we  continue  to  try  promising  programs  but 
that  when  wc  do,  we  scrutinize  them  very  carefullv  and  systematic- 
ally in  order  to  determine  as  best  we  can  what  effects  they  have  as 
evaluated  against  the  objectives  that  the  program  people  and  the 
Congress  has  for  them  and  that  we  make  a  determination  about  how 
successful  they  actually  are  in  i-eaching  those  goals. 

We  have  not  been  doing  that  so  far.  I  believe  strongly  that  it  can 
be  done.  I  think  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  I  don't  know.  T  said  the  other  day,  and  I 
repeat,  Dr.  Gold,  that  is  what  I  heard  40  years  ago,  that  we  didn't 
know  enough  about  the  problem,  therefore  we  shouldn't  spend  the 
money  to  try  to  do  anything  about  it,  or  do  very  little.  The  problem 
has  grown  in  magnitude  and  T  wonder  whether  we  will  be  saying  the 
same  things  in  this  Congress  in  another  40  years  and  we  will  still 
have  the  problem  around  us. 

Dr.  Gold.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  am  with  you  in  the  collection  of  data.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  to  do  so  and  I  think  you  have  done  a  job  in  doing 
that.  However,  I  think  to  a  large  extent  profiframs  must  be  experi- 
mental and  we  cannot  afford  to  not  do  anything  on  the  basis  that 
we  mav  be  wasting  a  certain  amount  of  the  money.  I  think  we 
certainly  need  to  do  something.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  1  hope 
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what  we  are  saying  today  is  since  we  know  so  little  the  effects  on 
programs  now  operating  and  eveii  the  size  of  the  problem  itself,  that 
this  will  not  canse  ns  ot  not  move  ahead  to  at  least  try  to  legislate 
something  to  get  started. 

T)'\  GoM).  I  have  said  on  public  occasions  elsewhere  that  I  think 
it  would  be  a  big  mistake  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  to  stop  what 
we  are  doing  but  to  rather  continue  what  we  are  doing  but  to  take 
a  look  at  it  I  tliink  that  is  the  important  thing, 

Mr.  Hawkins,  T  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Nicholas,  the  preceding 
witness,  testified? 
Dr.  Gor*D.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Clav,  I  asked  him  a  qtiestion  about  the  legislation  being 
geared  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  middle-class  youth.  Would  you 
agree  with  his  assessment  or  ansAver  to  that  question? 

Dr.  Gold.  The  problem  of  miming  away  is  certainly  not  a  problem 
of  middle-class  youth.  They  demonstrate  there  is  no  social  class 
differences  in  the  tUstribution  of  runaways.  In  our  prepared  testi- 
mony we  present  data  on  youngsters  in  each  of  the  classes,  taking 
three  levels,  and  we  find  no  relationship  between  classes  i:i  run- 
aways. Pooivr  kids,  lower-class  kids  are  as  likely  to  run  away  as 
midalc  and  upper  class.  So  the  program  addressed  to  runaways  on 
that  basis  might  conceivably  be  addressed  to  youngsters  trom  all 
social  classes. 

Whether  the  particular  programs  will  attract  youngsters  equally 
across  the  boara  is  another  question,  that  would  have  to  be  asked 
based  on  the  particular  programs.  It  may  be  the  kind  of  |)rogram 
fcet  up  in  one  place  would  turn  off  youngsters  from  one  social  class 
or  subcultiu'e  and  attrnct  youngstei's  from  another,  that  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  program*  We  really  don't  know  that  yet. 

Mr.  Clay.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  REiMKtt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clay.  Have  you  done  any  research  in  terms  of  ascertaining 
the  views  and  concerns  of  the  parents  of  runaway  youth  ? 

Dr.  Gold.  In  our  national  survey  of  youth,  we  don't  interview  the 
parents  but  we  ask  the  youngsters  about  their  relationships  with  their 
parents.  We  ask  the  yotmgstei^s  about  the  reactions  of  their  parents 
when  they  are  returtu»d  home,  as  most  do  eventually  return  home. 

It  is  very  clear  in  our  data  that  poor  relationships  with  parents— 
and  thij  will  be  of  no  rarprise  to  anybody — poor  relationships  with 
parents  have  been  going  on  for  quite  a  while  and  it  is  a  prodrome 
to  riuining  away.  It  is  also  clear  parents  have  a  wide  variety  of 
reactiotts  to  youngsters  running  away  when  they  are  returned.  Some 
parents  greet  their  youtigsters  with  open  arms.  "Thank  goodnessvou 
are  home.''  Other  parents  when  the  kids  show  up  at  home  say,  "Why 
didn't  you  stay  away,"  all  the  things  in  between,  including?  strict 
punishment,  includiiig  beatings,  sitting  down  to  talk  about  it,  and 
going  to  seek  help.  The  variety  of  parental  reaction  is  very  broad. 

Mr.  Clay.  Do  you  have  any  stiggestions  as  t(j  how  we  can 
strengthen  this  legislation? 
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Dr.  Gold.  Yes,  my  tnain  suggestion  has  to  do  with  the  part  of  it 
which  I  feel  most  experts  speak  to,  that  is  the  data  collection  part. 
There  I  would  say  tnat  first  it  is  important  to  continue  to  collect 
data  periodically  on  the  nmaway  problem.  Second,  to  extend  that 
data  collection  to  the  evaluation  and  assessment  of  programs. 

Beyond  that  I  find  I  can  only  speculate  in  the  absence  of  data* 
One  speculation  I  would  have  is  to  release  police  enforcement  author- 
ities irom  the  burden  and  power  of  apprehending  youngsters,  con- 
taining them  when  they  have  run  away  will  mean  that  there  is  ro 
agency  which  has  a  vast  enough  network  from  community  to  com- 
munity and  from  State  to  State  to  handle  that  small  percentage 
of  youngstei's  who  do  go  far  from  home  and  who  would  stay  there 
unsupervised  and  unprotected  unless  some  law  enforcement  agency 
coula  pick  them  up. 

I  fear  that  effect  if  the  police  arc  not  allowed  to  have  that  re- 
sponsibility* Although  I  hasten  to  add  I  do  not  think  these  chil- 
dren or  any  ^'hildren  should  for  that  reason  be  treated  as  children, 
housed  as  criminals  and  so  on. 

I  think  otice  picked  up,  they  need  to  be  treated  benignity  and  re- 
turned to  their  communities,  not  necessarily  to  their  families,  that 
may  not  be  the  best  thing  for  the  child  but  certainly  returned  to 
their  communities  so  a  dialog  between  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies with  some  catalytic  agent  can  be  staited. 

Mr.  Ci.AY.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  what  do  you  think  HEW  should 
address  themselves  to  under  the  provisions  of  this  research  respon- 
sibility? 

Dr.  Gold.  What  form  of  program  is  most  appropriate  to  what 
kind  of  kids^  for  example  we  have  a  notion  I  think  m  general  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  is  establish  a  runaway  youth  home  but  it  may 
be  tnat  having  a  gathering  place  for  all  the  youngsters  prone  to 
rtin  away  in  a  community  is  just  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  It  may  be 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  program  where  youngsters  in  need 
of  shelter  and  protection  may  be  placed  temporarily  with  good 
whlesome  families,  preferably  wholesome  families  of  their  same  sub- 
culture background  where  the  kids  will  be  comfortable^  where  they 
see  another  kind  of  family  life  and  they  may  be  heartened  by  the 
possibility  that  there  are  families  that  get  along  well  together.  But 
that  is  speculation  I 

The  thing  I  would  urge  is  the  programs  of  different  kinds  of 
shapes  and  si^es  be  started  and  studied  to  see  when  and  where  and 
for  whom  they  are  appropriate  but  not  to  have  a  narrow  view  of  the 
runaway  youth  home. 

Let  ma  give  you  another  example,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing  if  youngsters  did  not  have  to  run  away  from  home 
in  order  to  get  away  from  their  families  if  they  felt  they  needed  it. 
Why  must  a  youngster  go  miles  and  miles  away  from  home?  Why 
can^t  there  be  an  agency  and  shelter  in  a  young^ter^s  community 
nearby  where  a  youngster  who  has  had  it  rightly  or  wtongly  with 
his  family,  could  go  and  say,  "1  have  had  it.  I  need  help  and  my 
family  needs  help/'  without  having  to  run  away.  That  is  another 
kind  of  program  that  could  be  addressed  in  this  issue.  1  guess  what 
I  am  speaking  to  is  the  Secretary  of  HEW  should  be  thinking  with 
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his  colleagues  about  tlie  diflferent  kind  of  programs  that  may  be 
strated,  start  demonstration  projects  and  research  projects  around 
the  country  of  different  forms  and  then  compare  them  one  with 
another  to  see  which  works  best  and  how. 

Mr.  Clay.  No  further  (questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Mink* 

Mrs.  Mink.  I  am  interested  in  a  statement  you  have  on  page  3, 
"About  20  percent  of  all  Americans  11  to  18  year  old  youths  have 
not  committed  anv  chargeable  delinquent  act,"  I  assume  from  that 
that  80  percent  of  all  American  11  to  18  year  olds  have  committed 
a  chargeable  delinquent  act,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  UOLD.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Mink*  What  do  you  mean  by  a  chargeable  delinquent  act? 

Dr.  Gold.  I  mean  something  which,  if  the  youngster  was  caught 
by  a  law  enforcement  agent,  he  or  she  was  liaDle  to  the  sanction  of 
the  juvenile  justice  system,  that  these  are  the  kinds  of  things  that 
other  youngster^i  havmg  been  caught  have  been  subjected  to  sanc- 
tions for  by  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

Mrs.  Mink.  What  kinds  of  acts  are  you  talking  about:  missing 
school,  writing  on  a  wall,  spitting,  or  what?  I  don^t  understand  what 
you  mean.  AH  kinds  of  acts  are  antisocial  and  proscribed  by  the 
law,  but  I  hesitate  to  characterize  anybody  as  delinquent  if  they 
do  these  things  at  age  11. 

Dr*  Gold.  1  agree  with  you.  What  is  included  among  those  are 
things  lil  truancy,  property  destruction— minor  or  major— any- 
thing for  which  a  youngster  might  be  liable  to  sanction,  and  where 
it  is  demonstrated  that  other  youngsters  have  been. 

I  should  point  out  we  do  not  label  80  percent  of  the  youngsters 
as  delinquent  in  our  research,  even  though  we  know  that  they  have 
committed  a  chargeable  delinquent  act.  We  take  a  different  view  of 
delinquency.  We  think  of  it  as  a  matter  of  degree.  It  goes  from 
nothing  to  a  very  great  deal,  depending  on  the  individual. 

Mrs.  Mink.  So  unless  you  are  very  careful  in  the  kinds  of  things 
you  used  in  order  to  make  a  measurement  to  come  up  with  a  statistic 
that  says  80  percent  of  all  American  youth  between  11  and  18  have 
committed  a  chargeable  offense,  and  then  to  say  provided  you  have 
run  away,  the  percentage  is  98  percent.  That  doesn^t  tell  you  very 
nuch  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  people  you  are  dealing  with.  I  hesi- 
tate to  bear  down  hevily  upon  you,  but  I  can^t  really  see  the  value 
of  a  statement  like  thatt  such  an  indictment  of  the  young  people*  I 
am  sure  we  would  be  cnaracterissing  everybody  in  this  room  as  at 
some  time  in  their  lives  having  committed  a  chargeable  delinquent 
act  and  it  serves  no  substantive  value  in  being  able  to  formulate 
effective  legislative  policy.  ^ 

Dr.  Gold*  I  quite  agree  with  that,  Mrs.  Mink*  I  think  the  im- 
portant thing  to  say  is  that,  and  this  is  what  we  mean  to  bring 
across  with  this  statement,  the  Congress  was  interested,  as  I  under- 
stand the  bill  that  came  to  me,  in  what  the  relationship  was  between 
running  away  and  other  kinds  of  delinquent  behavior*  What  we 
mean  to  say  with  this  statistic  is  that  there  is  indeed  a  relationship 
between  running  away  and  the  degree  to  which  children  are  de- 
linquent in  other  ways,  so  that  if  you  know  that  a  youngster  has 
run  away  from  home,  there  is  a  very  strong  probability  that  that 
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oungster  is  more  delinquent  in  other  ways  than  a  youngster  who 
as  not  run  away  from  nome. 

Now  that  is  a  matter  of  degree,  certainly  I  think  it  is  important 
to  know  that  running  away  is  not  an  isolated  kind  of  behavior  and 
that  we  should  not  type  runaways  as  being  a  particular  sort  of 
youngster  who  doesn't  do  other  things.  That  woula  be  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  If  the  lady  would  yield. 

You  are  really  saying  the  runaway  problem  is  not  as  large  as 
most  people  believe^  but  that  delinquency  is  far  greater  than  most 
of  us  Delieve.  You  have  given  a  pretty  good  picture  with  respect  to 
running  away^  but  you  have  painted  a  dismal  story  about  being 
delinquent. 

Dr.  Gold.  I  should  sav  that  given  our  measure  of  delinquency  as  a 
matter  of  degree,  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  degree  of 
delinquency  drops  off  very  rapidly  in  the  population,  so  that,  for 
example,  there  are  a  lot  of  kids  who  are  very  little  delinquent,  and 
there  are  very  few  kids,  proportionately,  who  are  very  heavily  de- 
linquent, so  the  picture  is  not  as  dismal  as  one  might  think. 

But  I  think  it  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  the  youngsters 
cau^jht  up  in  the  snares  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  represent 
a  wide  variety  of  degrees  of  delinquency.  These  are  some  young- 
sters in  the  juvenile  justice  system  that  have  committed  no  offenses 
at  all,  and  there  are  other  youngsters  who  have  never  been  caught 
who  are  much  more  heavily  delinquent  than  youngsters  residing  in 
institutions  for  so-called  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Mosse. 

Mr.  M088E.  Doctor,  I  wanted  to  concur  in  Mrs.  Mink's  objections 
to  some  of  your  suggestions,  and  so  I  will  tell  how  I  feel  about  it 
ond  what  kind  of  character  you  are  dealing  with.  When  I  was  12 
years  old,  I  got  angry  with  my  father  and  ran  away  for  5  hours. 
When  I  was  about  14  I  shot  out  a  street  lamp  with  my  bb  gun.  That 
would  make  me  a  noncharged  juvenile  delinquent,  I  assume. 

On  your  graph  D,  you  indicated  that  63  percent  of  the  children 
that  had  run  away — I  am  directing  my  attention  to  the  fact  we  ate 
discussing  H.R.  9298,  and  I  appreciate  the  comments  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Secretary— but  back  on  the  crraph*  if  vou  take  68 
percent  of  those  who  run  awav  who  return  bv  himself  or  herself,  add 
that  to  the  1  percent  brought  back  by  an  adult  stranger,  and  then  64 
percent  brought  back  by  authorities,  by  that  I  mean  any  sort  of— 
like  a  civil  authority— wouldn^t  that  lie  true? 

Dr.  Gold.  Almost  always  police. 

Mr.  M0SS13.  You  take  that  68,  add  one*  and  it  is  64*  and  another 
18  is  6?.  That  means,  based  on  your  granh,  it  may  well  be  that  these 
youth  centers  that  have  been  established  throughout  the  country 
may  well  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  67  percent  of  the  youth 
that  run  awav,  tsn^t  that  correct? 

Dr.  OoLD.  I  guess  I  don^t  understand  how  you  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  MossK.  We  had  nrior  testimony  that  the  success  of  these  youth 
centers  have  returned  back  80  to  00  or  70  percent  of  the  kids  coming 
hi  there.  If  it  is  even  60  percent  successful  then  all  these  children 
coming  back  by  themselves  may  have  come  back  as  a  result  of  the 
success  of  a  youth  center. 
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Dr,  Gold.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  a  proper  conclusion  from 
the  data* 

Mr.  MossE.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  The  data  is  in- 
sufficient as  to  that  point  I  think  that  is  the  most  critical  part  of 
the  data  is  missing. 

Dr.  Gold.  Let  me  point  out  if  that  were  true  it  would  be  reflected 
in  the  percentage  brought  back  by  an  adult  stranjjar  that  that  per- 
centage is  the  percentage  that  might  be  enlarged  if  runaway  youth 
centers  were  effective  in  returning  youngsters  to  their  homes. 

Mr.  M088K.  But  of  course  they  are  only  counseling  institutions. 
Tliey  do  not  physically  bring  back  the  child. 

Dn  Gold.  And  the  adult  strangers  involved  here  can  only  counsel 
and  advise.  They  can't  force  the  youngster  to.  return  home.  They 
don't  have  that  authority. 

The  question  is  would  the  centers  or  the  projijrams  increase  that 
percentage,  and  furthermore  I  think  a  more  important  question 
would  be,  if  the  percentage  there  was  increased,  from  whicn  other 
category  would  that  increase  come?  I  think  the  hope  would  be  that 
it  would  come  either  from  those  brought  back  by  authorities,  thus 
relieving  the  burden  of  the  police,  or  from  those  who  never  go  back, 
thus  increasing  the  proportion  of  youngsters  who  never  returned 
home.  That  would  be  one  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  that  percentage  would 
be  inci'oased  because  fewer  youngsters  would  return  by  themselves 
or  fewer  youngsters  would  be  brought  back  by  parents,  friends,  and 
relatives,  and  so  on. 

Mr*  MossK.  The  point  of  this  chart  seems  to  indicate  that  the  level 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  youth  center  programs  is  sufficiently  high  to 
maintain  and  keep  funding  them.  Just  the  thrust  of  your  argument 
seems  to  be  that  we  should  keep  a  little  closer  control  at  least 
statistically  and  gather  data. 

Dr.  Gold.  I  come  to  the  conclusion  from  these  data  that  we 
certainly  ought  to  try  other  programs  and  certainly  ought  to  study 
but  I  still  must  demure  from  your  reading?  of  them  as  saying  any- 
thing about  the  effectiveness  of  them  at  this  time.  I  cannot  see  my- 
self how  they  testify  to  that  but  they  don't  testify  against  that 
either.  Their  effectiveness  remains  to  be  substantiatea. 

Mr.  MossK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  MiKK.  I  have  a  further  question.  Assuming  we  were  not  able 
to  establish  with  any  kind  of  reliable  evidence  that  these  centers 
were  able  to  do  any  real  effective  counseling  or  psychological  support 
work  for  the  youiig  people  or  to  prevent  any  reoccurrence  01  this 
kind  of  behavior  in  the  future  and  the  only  value  that  we  could 
substantiate  through  the  existence  of  these  centers  by  any  hard 
evidence  is  the  fact  that  these  centers  did  provide  an  immediate, 
ready  haven,  place,  whatever,  home  that  the  young  people  could 
go  to  in  these  communities,  would  that  not  of  itself  justify  the 
expcttdituro^  which  are  called  for  here?  Because,  as  far  as  1  know^ 
Government  does  not  maintain  any  facility  of  this  kind  in  any  shape 
or  f6rm,  local.  State,  or  Federal.  So  putting  aside  the  necessity  of 
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having  to  find  other  justifications,  wouldn't  you  say  just  from  a 
standpoint  of  the  safety  of  these  children,  the  centers  are  needed? 

Dr.  Gold,  Surely  if  they  accomplish  only  that  much,  they  would  be 
worthwhile. 

Mrs.  MiKK.  So  what  wo  are  debating  here  in  terms  of  all  the 
other  effects  are  tilings  we  would  like  to  add  to  the  quality  of  the 
centers  if  we  could  but  if  that  is  not  possible  in  the  funding  mech- 
anism, surely  the  simple  fact  of  the  center  being  there  that  the 
child  could  go  to  is  enough,  isn't  it?  Somehow  the  word  gets  around. 
I  have  one  in  my  community,  Hale  Kipa,  it  is  amazing  how  well 
known  it  is  in  the  community.  It  is  simply  there  and  is  a  place  they 
can  go  to  if  they  havf*  to. 

To  say  they  have  the  juvenile  detention  center  to  {?o  to,  the  police 
department,  or  the  department  of  social  services  which  closes  every 
day  at  4  o'clock  is  not  adequate,  it  is  not  adequate  for  an  adult,  let 
alone  a  young  person  that  doesn't  understand  the  system. 

I  think  our  dij^oussion  of  the  effectiveness,  while  it  is  valuable  for 
our  general  understanding  of  this  problem,  does  not  reallj  speak  to 
the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Dr.  Gou>.  Mrs.  Mink,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  another  facet  of 
that.  Suppose  it  were  true  that  youngsters,  knowing  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  centers,  came  to  them  but  those  very  youngsters  would 
be  those  youngsters  who  had  other  places  to  go  and  would  have  gone 
to  them  in  any  case  were  there  not  the  existence  of  such  centers  so 
that  the  centers  themselves  are  really  adding  to  the  community 
resources  in  caring  for  them  or  consider  the  possibility — I  have  no 
data  on  this — but  consider  the  possibility  that  the  youngsters  going 
to  those  centers  are  youngsters  who  would  not  have  run  away  at  all 
were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  those  centers  but  would  have  stayed 
at  home. 

We  don't  know  that  one  way  or  another,  but  the  fact  that  there 
are  youngsters  going  to  the  centers  tolls  us  nothing  about  whether 
they  are  effective  actually  in  protecting  the  youngsters.  What  we 
are  intetosted  in,  you  and  I  and  others,  are  yoimffstors  goin|?  to 
those  centers  where  they  exist  who  would  he  otlierwise  unsupervised 
and  protected.  T  suggest  we  do  not  know  that  and  we  should  find  out. 

Mrs.  MmK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Steiorr.  No  questions*  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Just  one  final  explanation.  Dr.  Gold,  in  reading 
your  chart,  graph  D,  your  percentages  add  up  to  102  percent.  I  am 
sure  there  is  an  explanation.  You  seem  to  give  the  impression  more 
come  back  than  leave.  What  is  the  explanation?  Is  it  an  overlap? 

Dr.  Goi.n.  When  a  graph  adds  up  to  over  100  percent^  it  is  a 
rounding  error. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  your  statistics. 

T)r.  Gohty.  Is  is  a  rounding  error. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Tliank  you.  Dr.  Gold  and  Mr.  Reimer,  we  appre- 
ciate your  testimony. 

Mr!  Hawkins.  The  next  witness  ik  Capt.  Francis  J.  Daly,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  vouth  aid  division  of  the  police  department 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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STATEMENT  OIP  CAPT/ FRANCIS  J.  DALY,  COMMANDING  OITICER, 
YOUTH  AID  DIVISION,  POLICE  DEPARTMENT,  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SOT.  JAMES  OREENWALD,  SUPER- 
VISOR, RUNAWAY  UNIT,  NEW  YORK  CITY;  POUCE  OFFICER 
WARREN  McGINNIS,  RUNAWAY  UNIT,  NEW  YORK  CITY;  AND 
DETECTIVE  JAMES  WILLIAMS,  MISSING  PERSONS  UNIT,  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Captain  Daly,  will  you  identify  your  associates 
that  you  have  brought  with  you? 

Captain  Dai.y.  Yes,  I  will,  I  have  Sfjt.  James  Greenwald,  super- 
visor of  our  runaway  unit  in  New  York  City;  Police  Officer  Warren 
McGinnis,  also  of  the  runaway  unit;  and  Detective  James  Williams 
of  our  missing  ^  oi^sons  unit  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you. 
I  suppose  Captain  Daly,  you  will  be  spokesman  at  this  point. 

Captain  Dai.y.  Yes,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  entered  in  the 
record  at  this  point  and  you  may  address  youreslf  to  it  as  you 
desire. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

PnErARKO  STATEMKNT  OF  CArTAIN  FrA^CIS  J.  DALY  COMMANDING  OFFICER,  YoUTH 

Am  Division  Police  Departmrnt,  City  of  New  York 

In  June  of  1072,  ht  the  cHrection  of  the  Police  Commissioner,  the  New  York 
City  Police  DepartmenfH  Youth  Aid  Division  established  ft  speoinllzed  Runaway 
Tnlt  to  cope  witli  the  larfje  nunil)er  of  local  and  out-of-town  runaway  youths 
who  floek  to  New  York  City  each  year.  For  years,  New  York  City  has  been  an 
attraction  and  haven  for  runaways  from  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  Canada. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Runaway  Unit  is  to  seek  out  runaways  and  reunite 
them  with  their  families,  before  they  become  victims  of  crime  or  enga^'e  in 
delinquent  or  anti-social  behavior. 

Of  course,  runaways  are  the  concern  of  the  entire  Department,  and  we  have 
formalized  procedures  for  the  handling  of  runaways  in  our  Patrol  Guide. 
However,  our  Rtmaway  Tnit,  which  is  prinuirily  an  outreach  program,  has  the 
specific  function  of  seeking  out  runaways  by  patrolling  those  areas  and  locations 
where  runaways  tend  to  frequent. 

Members  of  tlie  Unit  are  not  only  Impacting  on  the  youngsters  and  parents 
with  whom  they  are  In  contact,  but  are  also  developing  iwsltlve  relationships 
wltli  those  other  youth  sen'lclng  agencies,  botli  inibllc  and  private,  that  are 
genuinely  Interested  In  lielpliig  runaway  youths.  Exchanges  of  Information, 
lectures  and  a^tency  referrals  are  commonplace. 

During  Its  year  ()t  of  operation,  the  Runaway  Tnlt  recovered  328  runaways 
and  effected  31  arrests.  The  arrests  are  primarily  of  adults,  who  victimize  these 
extremely  vulnerable  youngsters  by  involving  them  In  prostitution,  deviant 
sexual  behavior,  narcotics,  and  various  other  forms  of  delinquent  and  anti- 
social behavior. 

tn  my  opinion,  this  Is  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  runaway  problem*  Many 
of  these  youngsters  are  trrmbled  and  disturbed  to  begin  with,  and  when  they 
find  themselves  In  a  strange  city  or  locale,  they  become  even  nr»re  confused. 
As  a  result  of  this  confusion,  coupled  with  their  Immaturity,  they  uecome  fair 
game  for  the  smootli  and  sllck-talUlug  pimps  and  the  gentle  persuasions  of  the 
drug  imsbers  and  degenorates,  with  their  kindly  offers  of  a  handout,  a  meal, 
a  night's  lodging  or  a  Job.  The  Runaway  iTnlt  has  found  runaways,  as  young 
as  14  years  of  age,  'working  In  mas.sage  parlors:  and  It  Is  common  to  find  a 
female  runaway  working  the  streets  nn  a  prostitute,  with  most  of  her  proceeds 
going  to  her  pimp,  with  whom  she  generally  lives.  We  have  also  had  cases  of 
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male  runaways  being  kept  by  adult  homosexuals,  or  loitering  on  the  streets  for 
the  purpose  of  being  picked  up  by  a  homosexual  situation  commonly  referred 
to  as  a  ''chicken  and  hawk"  relationship. 

We  also  recognize  that  merely  returning  a  child  to  a  situation  from  which  he 
fled  is  not  a  solution  to  the  underlying  problem.  For  our  local  runaways,  a 
further  investigation  of  the  family  situation  is  conducted  by  members  of  our 
Youth  Aid  Division.  In  such  cases,  where  further  professional  assistance  is 
indicated,  agency  referrals  are  made  for  family  counseling  or  psychiatric 
therapy  if  appropriate.  In  those  cases,  including  out-of-town  runaways,  where 
youths  cannot  or  should  not  be  returned  home  for  one  reason  or  another,  they 
are  placed  in  temporary  shelters  i>ending  follow-up  by  private  agencies,  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  or  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Contrary  to  some  opinion,  we  feel  that  the  recovery  of  runaways  is  a  legiti- 
mate police  function.  Each  runaway  recovered  minimizes  their  exposure  to  the 
streets  and  the  possibility  of  their  becoming  crime  victims  or  engaging  in 
delinquent  or  anti-social  beharlor.  We  also  see  it  as  a  positive  aspect  of  police 
work,  in  that  we  are  out  on  the  streets,  seeking  out  runaways  and  returning 
them,  in  many  cases,  to  distressed  but  grateful  parents. 

While  we  are  satisfied  with  our  accomplishments,  we  realize  that  considerably 
.more  can  be  done.  We  are  certainly  pleased  that  you,  our  Congressmen,  are 
aware  of  the  sco|)e  and  seriousness  of  the  runaway  problem,  and  are  proposing 
legislation  to  deal  with  it.  There  is  no  question  that  bona  fide,  well  planned 
runaway  shelters  will  be  helpful  in  servicing  runaway  youths.  We  also  agree 
With  the  concept  of  a  national  registry  for  reporting  and  servicing  runaway 
youths  and  their  fandlies.  The  registry  should  facilitate  the  reporting,  Identifica- 
tion and  recovery  oi  interstate  runaways ;  and  in  developing  statistics,  patterns, 
etc.  of  runaway  youths  which  can  assist  all  police  departments  in  planning 
programs  for  recovering  runaway  youths  and  preventing  delinquency,  along 
with  the  other  related  problems. 

i  hope  that  our  presence  here  today  will  contribute,  in  some  way  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  runaway  problem.  On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  members 
of  my  staff,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  offering  us  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

RUNAWAY  UNIT.  WORK  VOLUME  SUMMARY-1973 
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Florida. 
Ohio-..--. 
California. 
Others 


16 
14 

3 
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Residences  of  runaways  locdtcd: 

New  York  City   63 

New  York  State  (and  sub- 
urbs of  New  York  City)-.  63 

New  Jersey. - . .  ^  -   43 

Pennsylvania.   25 

Connecticut ...  . .  .  17 

Massachusetts   16 

»  Others  Include:  Kentucky,  Maryland,  liUnois.  Oklahoma.  North  CaroUna.  South  Carolina,  Misalaslppl , 
Oregon »  Puerto  Kico  and  Canada. 


Total. 


310 
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Cases  Investigated  In  ofllce  and  released  114    Court  Appearances..  80 

Approx.  Number  of  Ueld  investigation»  510   Media  Appearances..  20 

624 

38  Lectures  to  public  and  private  groups  and  agencies  in  connection  with  pre* 
ventlon  and  deterrent  efforts. 

22  Staff  meetings  with  agency  and  private  groups  to  establish  inter-agency 
cooperation  and  exchange  of  ideas. 

RUNAWAY  UN!T.  WORK  VOLUME  SUMMARY-FI'HST  QUARTER  OF  1974 
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Runaways  by  age 


10     11     12     13     14     IS     16     17  18 


Maias   1      1      1      2      0      4      6      7      3  1 

Famalas   0      0      2      1      2      5      8     16     18  12 


Residences  of  runaways: 

New  York  City   24 

New  York  State   10 

New  Jersey.   16 

Massachusetts   9 

California   2 

Ohio   5 

Connecticut   4 

Florida   2 

Maryland  ^  ...^   2 

Other   16 

In-Officc  investigations   48 

Field  investigations   t48 

Total  runaways  for  unit  from  June  1972  to  present   692 

1973   310 

1974  (Ist  quarter)   90 

Captain  Daly.  I  think  my  statement  is  going  to  change  a  little 
ri^ht  now  after  this  afternoon.  Looking  at  it  from  a  police  stand- 
point, in  New  York  City  we  formed  a  runaway  unit  in  1962*  It 
was  at  the  proposal  of  one  of  our  officers  and  was  established  with 
a  police  commissioner. 

We  were  having  a  problem  with  youth  coming  into  New  York 
City  from  out  of  town,  so  we  felt  we  should  put  some  people  to 
work  in  this  area  and  try  to  do  something  about  the  problem.  So 
the  work  of  the  runaway  unit  is  pointed  mostly  at  the  out-of-town 
youth  that  is  attracted  to  New  York  City* 

We  wanted  to  identify  them  and  return  them  home.  In  doing  this 
we  ran  into  agencies,  a  few  that  were  working  in  this  area*  There 
are  some  that  we  have  established  good  relationships  with  in  working 
with  youths  that  were  picked  up. 

The  first  year  of  operation  we  managed  to  pick  off  the  streets 
320  runaway  youths.  We  also  managed  to  prosecute  30  arrests  of 
people  abusing  our  youth  in  various  ways. 
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It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  a  prostitute  sunporting  a  pimp,  nor 
was  it  uncommou  to  find  them  involved  in  drugs,  and  there  was 
also  a  problem  of  homosexuals  which  would  meet  youths  at  bus 
terminals,  offer  them  a  hand  and  mislead  them  one  way  or  another. 

We  also  recognize  that  returning  them  home  was  not  the  complete 
solution,  that  most  of  these  youths  had  underlying  problems.  Besides 
the  runaway  from  out  of  town,  we  have  a  local  problem  which  is 
handled  on  a  local  basis,  and  we  have  the  regular  police  youth  aid 
division  which  processes  the  local  runaways,  and  we  use  the  social 
agencies  which  are  a\ailable  in  New  York  City  for  referrals  where 
there  are  serious  problems. 

The  out-of-towm  runaw^ay  sometimes  is  above  the  minimum  age 
and  there  is  really  not  much  we  can  do  about  them  in  the  city*  But 
the  people  that  work  in  this  area  have  developed  certain  expertise 
in  dealing  with  these  youths  and  can  talk  to  them  and  refer  them  to 
social  a^ncies  in  the  city  and  outside  the  city. 

The  bill  points  out  that  this  is  not  a  police  problem,  or  suggests 
that  the  ponce  should  not  be  burdened  with  this  problem.  I  don't  see 
how  the  nolice  can  be  relieved  of  the  problem.  It  is  the  only  agency 
nationwiae  that  is  on  the  street  and  can  identify  runaway  youths. 
Police  experts,  one  I  might  point  out,  written  by  Kinnejr,  points  out 
police  working  with  juveniles  establishes  our  responsibility  in  this 
area  of  runaway  youths. 

We  feel  in  I^ew  York  City  we  have  rendered  a  service  to  the 
youth  and  to  the  parents  also.  The  size  of  our  problem  is  that  we 
have  about  12,500  local  runaways  every  year  in  New  York  City. 
From  out  of  town  we  get  another  6,000  reported  runaways,  and  wo 
esitmate  there  are  approximately  another  6,000  to  6,000  that  come 
into  the  city  but  we  do  not  have  a  report  on  them. 

It  seems  that  many  jurisdictions  do  uot  send  a  missing  person 
alarm  acrosf^  the  country  on  a  ninawa3r  youth.  It  may  well  be  the 
police  agency  doesn't  have  any^  information  to  base  an  alarm  on.  For 
instance,  a  child  leaves  home  in  California,  there  may  be  no  indica- 
tion that  he  is  com5ng  to  New  York,  but  that  may  very  well  be 
w^  .»re  he  ends  up,  so  California  authorities  wouldn't  ordinarily  send 
the  alarm  to  New  York  and  every  other  State.  They  may  send  it 
to  the  local  Stafees  or  closest  States  to  California* 

So  we  don't  have  records  to  back  up  our  12,000  out-of-town  run- 
aways in  New  York.  I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  at  a  national 
problem.  In  1972  from  the  FBI  Crime  Index  there  was  161,000 
arrests  made  of  runaways.  64.000  w^ore  male,  and  9^^,000  were  female. 
That  is  the  way  the  ninaway  problem  is  running.  The  trend  is  more 
female  than  males  running  away,  and  in  New  York  City  it  is  about 
25  percent  more  female  than  male.  We  estimate  also  that  some  20 
percent  more  white  than  nonwhite. 

Will  the  bill  help  us?  Yes,  we  think  it  will  help  us.  We  will  have 
agencies  available  lor  us  to  refer  youths  to.  We  also  might  be  able 
to  have  a  national  registration  center  where  police  agencies  can  ]>ut 
information  into,  or  runaway  youths  into  this  center,  and  get  in- 
formation in  return. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  youths  to  freely  identify  themselves.  I  am 
surprised  we  have  as  much  success  as  we  have.  The  men  have  been 
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involved  in  this  for  some  time  and  they  have  developed  some  ex- 
pertise in  this  area. 

I  think  that  about  covers  the  highlights  of  the  paper  that  we 
turned  in. 

As  I  explained,  there  are  other  people  with  me  and  if  the  com- 
mittee has  any  specific  questions,  we  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
them  for  you. 

Mr,  Hawkins.  Let  me  call  on  Mr.  St^iger.  He  has  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  other  witnesses,  but  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  you,  Captain,  to  ask  such  questions  as  he  may  have. 

Mr.  Steioer.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Captain,  are  you  receiving  any  Federal  funds  at  the  moment 
to  assist  you? 

Captain  Daly.  No,  the  unit  operating  in  New  York  City  is  operat- 
ing on  all  New  York  City  funds.  It  costs  us  about  $175,000  a  year 
for  the  operation  of  the  runaway  unit. 

Mr.  Steioer.  What  kind  of  local  organizations  at  the  present  time 
in  the  city  of  New  York  do  you  work  with? 

Captain  Daly.  We  work  with  all  the  social  agencies,  private  and 

Eublic.  This  runaway  unit  is  working  with  a  private  agency.  We 
ave  gotten  most  cooperation  from  a  project  called  YES,  it  is  listed 
in  your  book  here  and  it  has  a  Jewish  board  of  guardians.  They 
may  be  getting  Federal  moneys.  That  is  the  most  cooperative  one. 

We  have  had  problems  with  those  type  agencies.  As  you  may 
knew,  different  agencies  have  a  different  philosophy  about  dealing 
with  youth.  One  agency  will  not  notify  a  parents,  whereas  another 
agency  will.  As  police  officers  we  feel  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
contact  parents  and  notify  them  of  the  whereabouts  of  tneir  children. 
One  agency  that  hasn't  done  this,  it  just  so  happens  that  we  haven't 
been  using  that  agency  in  New  York  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Steioer.  The  bill  as  it  is  before  us  now  says  that  each  appli- 
cant eligible  for  assistance  for  funding  under  HEW,  "Shall  develop 
an  adequate  plan  for  insuring  proper  relations  with  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  and  the  return  of  njnaways  from  correctional  jn- 
stitntions.'^  What  kind  of  opportunities  do  you  see  with  that  kind 
of  provision? 

Captain  Daly.  It  maj  well  result  in  better  coo|>eration  with  the 
police  from  agencies  with  the  philosophy  that  I  just  pointed  out. 
Some  of  the  agencies^  as  was  stated  here  earlier,  are  not  what  you 
cajl  propolice,  and  they  would  rather  have  police  not  involved  in 
this  situation  to  any  extent. 

As  I  said,  I  can*t  picture  any  real  accomplishments  being  made> 
or  any  real  dealings  with  runaway  youths  without  the  police  having 
to  be  involved  in  the  initial  stage,  laentifying. 

Mr.  Steioer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawktxs.  For  the  information  of  the  audience,  the  lights  ci 
the  clock  indicate  that  a  vote  is  now  being  taken  in  the  House.  That 
is  why  certain  Members  are  leaving,  not  because  you.  Captain,  or 
anv  of  the  other  ^vitnesses  have  maae  it  so  harsh  on  them. 

In  your  statement^  page  8,  paragraph  8^  the  last  sentence^  the 
statement  says. 
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We  also  seo  It  as  n  ixinitive  aspect  of  police  work,  In  that  we  are  out  on  the 
streets  seeking  out  runawnys  and  returning  them,  in  many  cases,  to  distressed 
but  grateful  parents. 

That  statement,  I  assume,  means  the  particular  unit  head,  among 
other  things,  has  the  duty  of  seeking  out  runaways.  In  what  way  do 
you  identify  youth  who  are  vuna^vays,  those  that  have  not  com- 
mitted or  are  not  in  the  process  of  committing  any  type  of  charge- 
able offense? 

Captain  Daly.  Under  the  New  York  law,  if  we  have  rerisonable 
rounds  to  feel  a  youth  is  a  runaway,  we  may  question  him  and 
ring  him  before  tlie  juvenile  court.  We  do  not  arrest  them.  Our 
persoiuiel  have  developed  expertise  in  identifying  these  runaway 
youths.  We  frequent  the  areas  they  fre(|uent.  We  know  where  they 
go.  This  is  how  it  comes  about.  They  identify  them  through  their 
experience  and  their  knowledge  of  runaways. 

Maybe  Officer  McGinnis  could  add  to  that  on  how  he  personally 
spots  a  runaway. 

Mr.  HAWKms.  It  seems  to  me  you  would  be  stopping  a  lot  of  them 
who  are  innm^ent,  who  are  not  actual  runaways.  How  do  you  identify 
them  other  than  what  has  been  explained  and  what  happens?  How 
many  are  actual  runaways,  and  how  many  are  merely  questioned 
who  are  not  runaways? 

Officer  McGiNNis.  We  do  stop  youngsters  who  it  appears  are 
runaways,  but  on  interviewing  them  it  is  discovered  they  fire  not 
runaways.  We  do  a  great  many  of  those  investigations  dtiVing  the 
course  of  a  day.  We  ti*y  to  approach  them  in  as  inoffensive  manner 
as  possible,  introduce  ourselves,  and  explain  our  purpose*  We  have 
little  difficulty  with  that  problem. 

In  terms  of  how  we  go  about  selecting  them,  we  frequent  areas 
we  know  attractive  to  runaways,  areas  in  Greenwich  Village,  the 
bus  terminals,  train  terminals.  Times  Square,  locations  of  that 
nature,  which  by  any  name  exist  in  large  cities.  We  don't  walk  up 
and  down  the  streets  just  stopping  people.  We  attempt  to  see 
whether  youngsters  aie  running,  who  appears  lost.  Many  who  have 
not  been  victimized  by  the  streets  may  be  dirty,  ragged  looking, 
perhaps  carrying  clothes,  that  is  commonplace,  clothes  loose  over 
the  arms,  in  shopping  bags.  When  we  observe  that,  and  the  young- 
ster apparently  nas  no  goal,  they  are  wandering  about,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  is  someone  without  a  place  to  go,  and  he 
appears  to  be  in  need  of  some  kind  of  help.  At  that  point  we  ap- 
proach them. 

Mr.  HA\yKiX8.  The  latter  point  of  the  statement  says,  "Return- 
ing them,  in  many  cases,  to  distressed  but  grateful  parents.^'  How 
do  you  determine' whether  this  is  the  proper  thing  to  do?  It  may 
be  that  they  are  running  away  for  good  causes  from  parents  who 
are  not  so  grateful  and  not  too  distressed. 

Officer  McGiNXTS.  This  is  one  of  the  points  enactment  of  this  bill 
might  relieve.  We  conduct  a  rather  extensive  interview  of  the  child. 
We  are  not  psychologists,  but  we  are  not  novices  either.  We  try 
to  determine  through  the  child  the  nature  of  the  problem  at  home 
and,  if  it  pppears  that  the  home  problem  waa  too  serious  and  we 
believe  that  to  be  true,  we  will  do  a  number  of  things.  Perhaps  we 
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will  contact  the  juvenile  authorities  of  the  city  concerned  and  in- 
quire as  to  whether  thev  have  any  background  or  previous  com- 
plaints regarding  this  child  or  family.  The  juvenile  court  of  the 
city  concerned  may  have  records. 

If  we  feel  the  youngster  is  in  serious  need  of  help,  and  the  family 
is  in  need  of  help — and  I  would  believe  that  to  be  the  case  in  most 
runaway  cases,  I  don^t  believe  anybody  runs  away  hi  most  cases 
without  cause.  We  would  then,  if  tliis  bill  is  enacted,  we  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  place  where  the  child  would  be  cared  for 
and  counseled,  and  that  counseling  would  be  followed  up  in  the  city 
of  origin,  and  there  would  be  a  connection  between  the  two. 

At  present  we  do  as  much  as  we  can  in  terms  of  being  sure  some 
sort  of  help  or  assistance  is  offered  to  the  child  and  the  family  upon 
return  home.  But  we  do  not  have  any  practical  means  of  making 
sure  or  enforcing  that  such  a  thing  happens.  We  can  only  counsel, 
advise  the  child  of  their  rights,  counsel  them  and  try  to  encourage 
them  to  seek  help  if  it  appears  they  really  need  it. 

AVhcn  we  contact  the  parents,  we  attempt  to  counsel  them  and 
advise  them  of  the  fact  help  appears  necessary  and  is  available.  In 
many  cases  we  go  a  step  further  and  contact  an  agency  in  the  city 
concerned  if  it  so  happens  through  our  own  dealing  we  have  knowl- 
edge of  such  an  agency, 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  if  this  bill  were 
enacted,  a  substantial  number  of  rtmaways  who  now  end  up  in  the 

i* liven ile  court  system  would  not  necessarily  end  up  in  that  system 
mi  perhaps  the  case  would  be  disposed  of  in  some  other  way? 

Officer  McGixNis.  Yes,  I  would  hope  and  believe  that  that  would 
be  the  case.  I  must  add  at  the  present  time  the  majority  of  the 
youngsters  in  contact  with  our  runaway  unit  are  not  processed 
through  the  juvenile  court  system,  it  is  only  when  it  is  an  extreme 
case. 

In  most  cases  we  are  able  to  resolve  the  problem  to  the  extent 
of  the  return  of  the  child.  We  arc  able  to  resolve  that  on  our  level 
and  no  charge  has  to  be  made  against  the  child  while  in  our  city* 

Unfortunately,  when  the  child  returns  home  we  don^t  know 
what  happens  from  that  time  on.  They  may  remain  home*  They 
may  seek  help.  They  may  come  before  authoritjes  at  that  location* 
Certainly  if  a  petition  has  been  made  in  the  city  of  origin  and  a 
warrant  ia'^ued,  or  a  pickup  order  has  been  issued,  the  child  will 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  that  level.  We  are  arrest- 
ing thtm  from  the  street  and  returning  them  to  the  families.  We 
try  to  do  it  without  any  charges. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  At  what  point  are  they  recorded  and  given  a 
record?  If  they  return  to  the  parents  and  not  to  the  courts,  is  a 
record  made  of  that? 

Officer  McGiKNTS.  A  record  for  establishing  our  productivity  is 
maintained.  We  know  who  we  pick  up  and  who  we  returned,  No 
criminal  charge  or  criminal  record  is  Kept,  only  a  juvenile  report* 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr*  Mosse* 

Mr.  MossK*  Are  those  records  ronfidontial  ? 

Officer  McGiNNts*  Absolutely, 
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Captain  Daly.  By  a  Federal  court  order  which  we  got  involved 
in  recently, 

Mr.  M0S8E.  Two  questions :  Dr.  Gold  tried  to  establish,  your  im- 
mediate predecessor  that  testified,  that  there  is  a  distinct  relation- 
ship between  a  runaway  child  and  a  so-called  act  of  delinquency. 
Have  you  found  that  to  be  true?  The  mere  fact  that  a  child  runs 
away  from  home,  does  that  mean  he  will  go  out  

Captain  Daly.  I  think  Dr.  Gold  was  getting  at  something  in  the 
delinquency  field  that  has  been  said  for  many  years,  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  most  people  have  committed  some  kind  of  act  that  they 
would  be  answeraole  to  a  court  for*  I  know  I  have  in  my  youth,  as 
you  also  admitted,  and  I  think  this  is  what  he  was  trying  to  bring 
out.  I  will  leave  it  go  at  that* 

Mr.  MossB.  The  rollowup  question  to  that,  my  only  other  ques- 
tion, you  said  in  yf  ar  statement  that  there  are  instances  when  you 
refer  runaway  youths  to  various  agencies  in  the  city  and  you  get  a 
certain  amount  of  cooperation  from  them*  What  is  the  reoccur- 
rence— 1  am  sure  yon  keep  records  of  that — what  is  the  reoccurrence 
of  kids  who  may  have  come  out  of  one  of  those  agencies  as  to  being 
picked  up  again? 

Captain  Daly.  If  you  are  talking  about  the  out-of-town  youths, 
I  would  say  that  it  is  very  slight  reoccurrence.  Now  the  local  youths 
are  something  else  again.  A  runaway  youth,  from  my  experience, 
unless  he  gets  very  good  counseling  and  assistance,  he  reniains  a 
runaway  youth  for  not  once  or  twice,  it  goes  on  and  on  until  some 
real  strong  kind  of  assistance  comes  to  that  family* 

I  will  say  local  runaway  youths,  we  have  a  problem  with  recidi- 
vism in  that  area. 

When  a  referral  is  made  to  an  agency  to  establish  it  concretely 
is  another  problem*  Referrals  to  agencies  sometimes  are  initially 
started  and  suddenly  disappear  and  deteriorate.  All  kinds  of  things 
come  into  play,  but  we  feel  that  in  our  dealings  with  runaways  or 
referrals  to  social  agencies  that  a  new  referral  to  a  social  agency  is 
the  epitome  of  engaging  in  juvenile  work  in  a  police  agency.  If  tney 
can  establish  a  bona  fide  cooperating  referral  to  an  association  with 
youth,  where  they  are  getting  assistance,  we  feel  it  is  a  good  job 
done* 

Mr.  MossK.  Thank  you* 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Captain  Daly,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  your 
associates  for  your  testimony.  I  think  you  have  been  most  helpful 
to  the  committee,  and  certainly  your  remarks  on  the  bill  and  now 
some  collaboration  can  be  built  in  has  been  very  instructive* 

We  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  come  down  and  testify* 

Captain  Daly.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman* 

Mr*  Hawkins*  The  next  and  final  witness  is  Mrs*  Gerda  Flanigan, 
formerly  executive  director  of  Looking  Glass  Runaway  House, 
Chicago,  Ill*j  and  Mr*  Bruce  McQuaker,  associate  executive  director, 
Traveler  Aia  Society  of  Chicago* 

I  recognize  you  as  having  been  in  the  hearings  before  and  you 
certainly  appear  to  be  a  rather  dedicated  witness* 

Mr.  McQuaker,  I  understand  you  will  lead  out* 
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STATEMENT  OP  OEEDA  PIANIOAH,  FORMERLY  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR  OP  lOOKINO  aiASS  RUHAWAY  HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 
AND  BRUCE  C.  McQUAKER,  ASSOCIATE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY  OP  CHICAGO 

Mr.  McQuAKER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  believe  you  havo  copies  of  my  written  statement.  Primarily  I 
have  been  critical  of  the  bill  mainly  for  what  it  does  not  do.  I 
believe  you  mentioned  at  the  beginning  this  was  only  a  preliminary 
<^ype  of  thin^.  It  did  touch  on  the  whole  area  of  children's  rights, 
which  I  believe  is  relevant  to  this  bill  and  much  of  the  legislation 
being  considered  in  the  area  of  runaways  and  children  in  general. 

I  have  made  some  comments  particularly  in  support  of  the  alter- 
native youth  agencies  in  conjunction  with  the  so-called  established 
social  agencies.  I  think  from  my  experience  coming  out  of  the  es- 
tablishment field,  so-called,  to  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  con- 
tributions that  the  young  people  in  the  alternative  youth  agencies 
have  provided  and  the  impact  they  have  in  fact  had  on  the  social 
sdrvico  system^  in  the  country. 

I  niyself  Have,  had  to  change  rather  drastically  in  the  treatment 
of  children  out  of  this  experience,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
It  has  been  our  impression  many  of  the  runaway  youth  could  not 
be  categorized  as  emotionally  disturbed  in  the  traditional  s^nse  of 
that  but  are  troubled  just  the  same  and  need  some  kind  of  im- 
mediate response  if  they  are  to  go  on  with  some  kind  of  healthy 
development  and  adult  adjustment. 

To  underline  again,  I  think  the  centers  this  bill  would  help  have 
helped  many  of  us  see  that  we  have  in  the  past  been  quite  passive 
and  rigid  in  relation  to  dealing  with  these  particular  cnildren. 

To  anticipate  some  questions  which  may  come  up,  I  diink  there 
has  been  somd  re^^rence  that  some  of  the  agencies  have  been  anti- 

Solice  and  antiparent.  I  think  in  the  early  years  of  their  early 
evelopment  this  was  true,  but  I  think  there  has  been  a  change, 
and  they  are  now  particularly  focused  on  the  interests  of  the  cml- 
dren  involved. 

I  must  also  say  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  or  any  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  Many  of  us  have  seen  programs  developed  and  researched 
and  having  proved  somewhat  successful  only  to  have  to  close  our 
doors  because  of  lack  of  funds,  either  private  or  governmental 

In  fact,  recently  our  national  office.  Travelers  Aid  ISS,  was  in- 
terested in  what  happens  when  the  child  returns  home.  This  bill  is 
particularly  important  to  us  since  the  bill  refers  to  aftercare  and, 
other  than  the  system  of  82  agencies  of  Travelers  Aid  across  the 
country,  there  are  few  systems  available  for  the  aftercare  that 
would  really  make  or  break  some  of  the  initial  efforts  made  from 
centers  that  deal  with  runaway  youth  when  they  are  'first  seen. 
^  I  guess  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  the  most  in  the  whole  element 
is  that,  if  something  isn't  done,  we  will  continue  to  see  the  incfease 
in  crime.  As  a  therapist  who  has  dealt  with  children  for  many 
years,  I  know  this  is  only  one  symptom  in  a  long  continuum  of 
symptoms  and,  if  this  isn't  dealt  with,  in  most  cases  a  more  severe 
symptom  will  evolve  until  the  youngstef  is  responded  to. 
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We  know  that  drug  deaths  arc  mcreasing  in  i)arts  of  the  country 
in  the  young  population.  We  know  alcoholism  is  increasing  in  the 
same  population,  and  I  feel  the  runaway  population  is  increasing 
even  though  youngsters  may  not  be  movmg  as  far  away  as  in  the 

past.  .    ,    ,    .  t  . 

I  hope  this  is  only  a  beginning  step  m  developmg  comnrehensive 
legislation  which  would  respond  to  these  young  people  and  allow 
for  a  very  flexible  approach  which  would  include  both  the  criminal 
justice  system,  the  private  field,  the  public  field,  and  the  relatively 
new  youth  alternative  agencies. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  written  statement  of  Bruce  C.  McQuaker  follows:] 

STATfiMENT  OF  BBUCC  G.  MoQuAKER,  ASSOCIATE  EXEOUTXVE  i)lBECTOS» 

Tbavelerb  Aid  Society  of  Ouxoaoo 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  in  Bruce  McQuaker,  and  I  am  Associate  Executive 
Director  of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society-Incorporating  Immigranls*  Service  League 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago.  I  am  grateful  to  be  extended  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
an  advocacy  role  in  relation  to  the  Runaway  Youth,  Act  HR  9298.  To  augment 
my  remarks  I  have  forwarded  to  the  committed  alid  staff  10  copies  of  our 
research  study  on  the  Looking  Glass  Runaway  Center  in  Chicago,  Illinois 
entitled  "Through  the  Looking  Glass:  Reflections  on  Runaway  Youth.**  This 
study  was  conducted  by  Ann  E.  Fortune,  currently  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  and  by  William  J.  Reld, 
DSW,  Professor  of  Social  Work,  School  of  Social  Service  Admlnlstratiott. 
University  of  Chicago.  _      ^      ^^^^  ^  * 

For  more  thnn  half  a  century  Travelers  Aid  Societies  througHbut  the  country 
hft-ve  been  available  to  and  utilized  by  runaway s-bpth  children  and  adults.  The 
olbllography  of  articles  included  in  the  research  include  articles  written  in 
the  1980s  and  19408,  many  of  them  out  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies*  The  findings 
In  those  years  are  similar  if  not  duplicates  of  many  of  today's  findings. 

Before  addressing  myself  specifically  to  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
general  comments  concerning  the  problems  of  runaway  youths.  The  action  of 
running  away  Is  merely  a  symptom.  It  Is  perhaps  unfortunates* that  all  young 
people  who  have  taken  this  action  are  grouped  together.  We  Bave  Identlfled  at 
least  five  reasons  for  running  away:  1.)  Running  way  Is  a  result  of  Intolerable 
family  discord.  2.)  Running  away  Is  an  attempt  to  escape  environmental  dls* 
ruptlon.  8.)  Kutmlng  away  is  an  extreme  adolescent  reaction  in  response  to 
psychological  upheaval,  a  normal  phenomenon  In  adolescent  development*  4.) 
Running  away  as  a  reflection  of  maturational  drive,  the  adolescent  attempting 
to  establish  himself  as  an  individual  by  a  physical  separation  from  his  family. 
6,)  Running  away  as  acting  out  behavior,  a  reflection  of  psychologic  pathology 
having  adapted  a  symptom  credible  by  virtue  of  its  freQuency  in  the  population. 

To  most  people  the  action  of  running  away  is  viewed  as  negative  and  anti- 
social if  not  criminal.  As  we  have  viewed  runaways  over  the  years»  relatively 
few  are  attempting  to  destroy  or  escape  their  families,  but  rather  are  positively 
motivated  and  are  attempting  to  bring  about  pressure  for  constructive  change 
In  family  relationships.  Running  away  Is  often  viewed  as  a  crisis  and  because 
of  society's  view  of  such  behavior  a  response  Is  Inevitable.  If  handled  punltlvely| 
the  situation  Is  usually  worsene<l.  In  our  experience  In  Chicago  we  have  found 
that  with  the  help  of  concerned  third  parties,  parents  and  children  more  often 
than  not  will  reopen  communication  Instituting  substantial  changes  in  the 
family  system,  thus  creating  Improvement  for  all. 

Many  claim  that  the  American  family  system  is  crumbling.  1  do  not  adhere  to 
this.  However,  1  do  believe  that  the  character  of  family  life  has  and  continues 
to  change.  Numerous  studies  point  out  that  we  are  a  mobile  population.  We  no 
longer  have  traditional  neighborhoods  nor  close  geographical  proximity  to  ih^ 
extended  family,  a  system  which  saw  many  of  us  through  on^  crisis  of  another. 
Mobility  is  encouraged  In  our  society*  Transplanting  one's  family  for  the  purpose 
of  economic  advancement  is  common  place.  Fly  now  pay  later  is  thrown  at  us 
dally  Via  the  media.  Where  rtnanelally  feasible,  students  attend  universities 
the  farthest  distance  from  their  homes  as  possible.  Mobility,  therefore,  has  a 
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legitimacy.  It  should  not  be  strange  then,  that  youth  should  adapt  this  action 
«S  a  means  of  coping  with  their  problems.  The  Txavelers  Aid  Societies  throughout 
tne  country  have,  of  course,  attempted  to  advance  the  legitimacy  of  mobility 
zor  many  years. 

A  second  fundamental  Issue  receiving  increased  attention  concerns  chlldrens* 
rights.  A  national  review  of  chlldrens'  rights  has  long  been  overdue.  In  fact,  It 
is  the  feeling  of  many,  that  children  represent  the  last  vestige  of  slavery  In 
this  country,  for  no  other  group  Is  so  totally  vulnerable  to  the  dictates  of  Others 
except  perhaps  those  who  are  encarc^rated  In  penal  Institutions.  While  adoles* 
cents  are  loved  by  their  families  few  are  respected  and  even  fewer  are  per- 
mitted Individual  dignity.  The  older  generation  cannot  seem  to  understand 
Why  adolescents  are  so  troublesome  and  unhappy.  As  a  therapist  of  children, 
adolescents,  and  families  I  have  seen  how  conveniently  the  adult  psyche  la 
able  to  set  aside  painful  memories  of  their  adolescence  while  remembering 
the  care-free  enjoyable  moments.  Today's  young  people  are  under  greater  and 
unique  stress  than  any  generation  before  them.  As  difficult  as  the  depression 
years  were  for  many,  support  systems  remained  Intact  and  common  suffering  of 
the  population  helped  to  make  It  bearable.  Today's  adolescents  are  materially 
well  off,  for  the  most  part,  and  so  they  have  turned  their  energies  not  only  to 
their  own  futures  but  to  that  greater  Intangible— the  human  condition.  They 
r^iThi-M  ®  greatest  stake  In  the  future  and  being  better  educated  and  more 
aophlstlcated  are  demanding  a  more  prominent  place  In  our  society, 

Hederal  and  state  laws  have  long  established  the  dictatorial  right  of  narenta 
over  their  children.  While  this  type  of  legislation  may  hav^been  aSproprll  S 
in  Its  time.  It  Is  no  longer.  Unfortunately,  the  chlldrens'  rights  SrovMsy 
T"^}  Implications.  The  term  "generation  gap,"  an  overused 
generallst  term,  basically  refers  to  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  youS 
to  unify  and  bring  about  constructive  social  change. 

^yJ5.*^i'*J5?®^l*f^"^™*  comments,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  bill  before 
fhT-'tSSil^  u?P  ^""^'T  commended  for  turning  Its  attention  K 

this  proWem.  It  Is  long  overdue  and  many  of  us  who  deal  dally  with  the  problem 
have  suffered  great  frustration  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  tL  youSg^  peopS 
Jl^?  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^0  scarce.  Under  the  heading  FINDtNOS  AND 
?A^t.Vi^?n?'^^  OF  POLICY,  the  mood  of  the  bill  Is  estubllshed:  The  lan^age 
of  this  bill  essentially  reenforces  the  concept  of  dictatorial  parental  control. 
While  society  Is  correct  In  eitpectlng  parents  to  be  responsible  for  their  children. 

encourages  chlld-parent  conflict.  Legislation 
labeling  the  behavior  of  running  away  as  criminal,  encourages  the  concept  that 
parents  are  always  right  and  children  are  wrong,  or  are  not  capable  of  Ts- 
cernlng  the  Impact  of  negative  living  conditions-economic,  and/or  psychological. 
Indeed,  In  our  Chicago  experience  we  have  been  Impressed  with  the  ablllB  of 
today  s  youth  to  perceive  quite  accurately  unfortunate  conditions  thev  are 
forced  to  survive  In.  ' 

As  stated  under  Section  2  (2)  the  problem  Is  not  well  defined  but  I  would 
suggest  that  stntljstlcs  will  not  resolve  the  question.  In  fact,  there  are  already 
In  existence  adequate  statistics  to  confirm  that  we  have  a  national  crisis.  1 
cannot  understand  why  the  Congress  continues  to  allocate  precious  funds  for 
more  statistical  gathering,  while  denying  funds  to  examine  the  causes  ond 
develop  solutions.  Indeed  many  counseling  efforts  have  failed  for  the  verv 
reason  that  In  depth  understanding  Is  not  available.  Perhaps  even  more  shockln* 
it  "iooA  ^^.^L'^^  material  produced  In  the  last  several  years,  as  well  as  la 
the  loaOs  and  104Os,  sighted  in  the  research  bibliography,  has  been  so  blatant  f 
Ignored.  Program  after  program,  particularly  those  of  the  alternative  youth 
services,  have  demonstrated  that  the  adolescent  Is  desperately  attempting  to 
And  a  living  situation  which  will  bring  him  into  greater  harmony  not  on  y 
with  himself  but  with  the  society  In  general. 

This  bill  refers  to  detaining  and  returning  runaways.  Understandably  we 
are  all  desirous  of  reuniting  stronger  families.  However,  too  many  situations 
requ  I'e  real  change  before  return  Is  Apt)roprlate.  Why  have  so  many  voung 
people  taken  such  extreme  and  frequently  dangerous  action?  Far  too  manv 
see  little  hope  with  their  families.  They  are  desperately  In  need  of  an  nlterna- 
tlvt'.  Too  many  ore  Justified  In  seeking  something  better  than  thev  have.  We 
nil  liiive  n  M^spouslhlllty  to  identify  the.se  situations  reallstlciillv.  and  when 
indlcdted  provide  something  better.  Where  Is  the  right  of  the  child  to  exneet 
something  better  from  his  family  und/or  environment  reeognlaed? 
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Under  title  I  Section  lol  (a)  and  (b)  one  again  sees  the  inothoa  of  providing 
funds  based  on  statistical  reports  and  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  pro- 
cedures, which  all  too  frequently  destroy  the  help  Intended  by  the  legislation. 
I  have  often  wondered  whether  procedures  se.t  up  by  the  bureaucracy  is  not 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  computers  than  for  the  population  it  claims  it  wants 

^^^5^nn^rt  needs  to  be  provided  to  ensure  good  programs  at  the  point  the 
youngster  seeks  it.  This  Is  usually  In  the  larger  urban  areas.  Follow  up  services 
acceptable  to  both  the  youngster  and  iils  family  Is  even  more  essential.  Innovative 
services  need  moral  and  llscal  support  to  complete  the  work  started  by  the 
young  runaway  himself.  We  have  seen  thousands  of  young  people,  who  on 
their  own  Initiative  seek  and  utilize  help,  but  who  when  returned  to  their  own 
communities  have  either  inadequate  services  or  none  at  all. 

Many  of  us  In  the  private  Held  are  pleased  to  see  that  we  are  being  in- 
creasingly recognized  and  we  are  being  more  specifically  mentioned  as  intended 
recipients  of  federal  funds.  Obviously  as  a  member  of  the  private  agency  sector, 
I  support  this  trend.  However,  I  must  honestly  say  to  you  that  In  relation  to 
runaway  youth  .or  even  youth  In  general,  considerable  revamping  of  approaches 
is  Indlcdted  In  the  private  sector  us  well.  I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
success  of  the  alternative  youth  serving  agencies  who  are  not  only  more  widely 
used  by  the  youth  population  but  as  demonstrated  in  our  research  have  in  all 
probability  been  more  effectively  helpful.  The  most  successful  programs  have 
been  the  combination  of  these  youth  groups  utilizing  some  professional  advice 
and  support.  The  Looking  Glass  Program  clearly  demonstrated  this  despite  the 
fact  that  administratively  there  were  serious  problems.  The  administrative 
probleuiS,  however,  at  least  reflected  an  attempt  to  work  together.  That  work 
Is  far  from  finished.  To  develop  this  further  it  was  many  of  the  young  college 
students  of  the  lOGO's  who  accused  the  private  and  public  sector  of  being 
Inadequate,  especially  to  the  problems  of  the  nation*s  youth.  They  were  correct 
The  young  volunteer  paraprofesslonal  In  our  opinion  is  perhaps  the  most 
single  crucial  component  to  a  successful  helping  operation.  Any  legislative 
attempt  to  address  itself  to  the  runaway  problem  should  clearly  address  Itself 
to  supporting  and  encouraging  the  combination  of  young  seeking  an  active 
social  role  and  the  professionals  who  would  be  wise  to  update  their  approach. 
We  must  continue  to  struggle  to  bring  together  the  old  and  the  young  In  a 
united  effort  to  Improve  the  condition  of  life  for  us  all. 

Title  I  Section  101  (b)  is  particularly  frightening  to  those  of  us  who  over 
the  years  have  written  and  presented  applications  to  government  Since  this 
bill  is  concerned  for  a  very  special  group  in  the  population,  innovation  is 
necessary.  That  innovation  should  start  by  establishing  a  commission  or  panel 
of  professionals  and  lay  leaders  involved  with  the  runaway  problem  who  could 
more  adequately  than  the  bureaucarcy  design  standards  and  guide  lines  to 
make  the  intent  of  this  legislation  truly  successful.  Similarly*  the  screening 
of  ai)plications  for  funding  could  better  be  evaluated  by  a  similar  group.  Such 
a  group  would  have  more  concern  for  the  children  to  be  served  than  the  too 
frequent  Interest  of  the  bureaucracy  and  political  system. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  Title  I  Section  102*  The  concept  of  single  housing  facilities 
is  suggested*  1  would  again  direct  your  attention  to  the  research  submitted 
on  the  Looking  Glass  program.  Foster  homes  were  utlllssed  rather  than  group 
homes.  Group  homes  will  be  necessary,  however  to  exclude  the  option  of  using 
temporary  fosterhomes  would  deny  the  need  of  many  young  people  for  a  more 
concerned  Individualized  approach.  There  are  large  numbers  of  young  families 
who  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  participate  by  making  their  homes 
available  and  who  as  individuals  themselves  have  demonstrated  in  many 
programs  that  through  Individual  concern  real  help  of  a  lasting  nature  can  be 
accepted  by  youth.  Once  again  such  a  system  has  been  proven  and  yet  this 
legislation  ignores  it  .  ^  a*. 

It  is  particularly  satisfying  to  see  that  there  Is  an  attempt  to  retnove  the 
runaway  problem  from  the  law  enforcement  system.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  Inadeqtmte  response  to  the  runaway  will  lead  to  more  serious  delinquent 
behavior  and  the  helping  professionals  and  the  law  enforcement  systems  need 
to  find  fresh  Innovative  ways  of  working  together.  1  would  hope  that  in  no 
way  does  this  legislation  imply  that  there  Is  no  room  for  the  criminal  Justice 
system  to  constructively  participate  In  developing  exciting  and  fresh  approaches. 
I  have  already  made  reference  to  follow-up  care,  Recognition  in  the  bill 
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iB  encouraginft  howover  further  legi$latlon  should  be  developed  to  ensure  the 
continuation  or  creation  of  such  services*  I  say  this  particularly  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  many  social  service  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  are  shrinking 
because  of  lack  of  support,  particularly  from  the  federal  government 

Sadly,  few  states  are  allocating  funds  to  the  social  services.  Many  of  us 
hoped  Revenue  Sharing  would  help,  but  the  results  have  been  disappointing. 
The  limit  of  2.5  billion  dol]a**n  established  under  Title  III  of  the  State  and 
Local  Assistance  Act  of  1972  have  hurt  a  majority  of  social  service  programs. 
To  make  matters  worse,  inflation,  the  economy,  HR  13270— Title  I  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  have  made  the  private  philanthropic  dollar  increasingly 
scarce. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  as  could  be  expected,  the  fiscal  allocation  is  far  from 
adequate.  Successful  programs  will  require  not  only  volunteers  but  adequate 
professional  staff  ond  facilities. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  at  least  one  million  runaways  per  year.  Allocating 
$10  per  head,  considering  the  seriousness  of  the  issue,  puts  a  low  value  on  a 
group  we  should  consider  a  national  resource. 

The  increase  In  mental  illness  and  crime  is  a  reflection  of  inadequate  past 
efforts,  yet  we  continue  the  trend.  Oiven  current  Congressional  efforts,  I  predict 
things  will  further  deteriorate. 

It  should  be  clear  that  while  we  support  the  idea  of  such  legislation,  the 
bill  before  you  (in  too  many  ways)  is  poorly  conceived.  It  is  hoped  that  as 
a  result  of  these  hearings  drastic  revisions  will  be  made  and  we  can  all  be 
proud  that  as  a  nation  we  will  truly  exert  our  efforts  and  resources  to  help 
those  who  are  calling  for  Just  a  little  help.  America's  youth  cannot  afford 
another  disappointment.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins*  Thank  you« 

Let's  hear  first  from  Mrs*  Flanigan,  and  then  we  will  question 
the  two  of  you.  • 
[The  written  statement  of  Qerda  Flanigan  follows:] 

StAtZmat  OF  QeBDA  FLANtOANt  EXEC^mVf^  DIBEIOTOB,  RUNAWAY  SEaVXCES 

DeVBLOFMENT  ASSOCUTION 

I  am  Qerda  Flanigan,  Executive  Director  of  the  Runaway  Services  Develop- 
ment Association,  a  recent  creation  of  the  Youth  Network  Council  in  GhicagOi 
111.  The  Youth  Network  Council  is  a  confederation  of  roughly  forty  youth 
serving  agencies  who  are  innovative  anr!  community  based.  In  addition,  I  am 
the  Region  V  representative  of  the  National  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  of  Runaway 
Centers,  founded  this  year.  In  196^,  I  was  the  community  co-founder  of  the 
Chicago  runaway  program  known  as  the  Looking  Glass  and  the  Project  Director 
of  the  same  organification  afti^;'  its  formal  affiliation  with  Travelers  Aid  Society 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago  ia  1971  and  until  the  program  closed  for  lack  of 
funds  in  IdtS.  I  have  been  a  Registered  Nurse  for  sizteeu  years*  Most  im^ 
portantly,  I  am  the  mother  of  three  children  and  the  foster  mother  of  several 
et-^runaways  who  were  placed  under  my  care  by  the  courts. 

t  feel  competent  and  qualified  to  oifer  my  personal  and  professional  expert* 
enee  of  the  last  four  yonrs  in  general  suptwrt  of  this  legislation.  B]ven  though 
1  support  this  bill  H.R.  92^8,  I  wish  to  raise  questions  concerning  certain 
portions  of  it. 

I  dud  lack  of  clarity  in.  determining  who  within  HEW  would  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  funds  and  programs  under  this  Act 
will  unilateral  decisions  be  made  under  ejctsting  structural  options,  or  is  there 
a  mechanism  by  which  Joint  decisions  can  be  made?  Will  people  who  are 
involved  directly  with  the  runaway  population  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  HfiW  decision  making  process?  Is  there  some  indication  that 
governmeutal  bodies  are  indeed  Interested  in  involving  non-governmental  per« 
ionnel  ifi  these  processes? 

In  this  bllL  as  well  as  In  others  I  have  reviewed,  I  find  the  use  of  language 
particularly  limiting.  From  my  point  of  view,  wherever  the  words  ^^Eunaway 
House^^  appear,  the  words  ^^Rufiaway  Progmm  ot^  Center^^  should  be  substituted^ 

The  reasoaing  behind  this  Is  that  nou^reiiddutial  eeuters,  as  well  as  restdentialj 
fieed  t6  be  considered  wtthin  what  we  hope  to  see  as  compfehe&ilve  coordinated 
iertl^ef  to  ttmaway  youth  aud  their  families.  Other  eompoaents  would  iaelude 
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provisions  for  piiysioloKioal  uocmIh,  coimsoiinj?  needs,  transportation  noeils, 
uiGdicai  needs,  vocntionnl  nooOs,  uducutiontil  needs,  recreatloiuU  needs  and  the 
need  for  legal  assistance. 

For  you  see,  we  don't  oniy  woric  with  runaways.  We  also  work  with  dis- 
enfranchised and  alienated  ivids  wlio,  if  not  assisted,  have  tlie  potential  to 
lK>conie  drop  outs,  drug  abusers  and  delin<|uents.  Itunawfnh  I  tlUnk,  is  realiy 
a  misnomer,  Actuaiiy,  runaway  is  a  frame  of  ndnd,  which  is  sometimes  acted 
out  on  one*s  feet,  sometimes  in  otlier  ways. 

••Runaway*'  youtli  in  my  experience  are  reaiiy  not  delinquents.  They  are 
young  people  who  are  experiencing  family  contllct  and  who  are  unable  to  cope 
tn  that  family  situation.  When  they  "split*'  they  are  generally  unprepared  for 
coping  on  the  street  either.  That  of  course  Is  a  general  statement,  which  does 
not  ai)piy  to  every  young  person  who  ever  left  home.  It  does  apply  to  youth 
who  show  up  at  runaway  i)rograms  and  other  youth  centers,  however. 

Furthermore,  1  am  concerned  that  by  limiting  appropriations  si)eciflcaiiy 
to  the  development  of  ''Runaway  Houses*  Instead  of  ••i)rograms,**  an  instltu- 
tionaiiication  process  might  be  perpetuated.  It  appears  to  me  that  institution- 
alising tile  runaway  phenomenon  would  be  counter-productive  to  the  thrust 
of  this  legislation. 

Tn  (3)  of  Sec  #102,  I  take  Issue  with  the  phrase  ^'insuring  his  safe  return, 
etc**  and  offer  as  an  alternative  the  phrase  'insuring  an  early  resolution  of  the 
enitre  situation  and  in  encouraging,  etc.'*  Our  exijerlence  has  shown  us  that 
effectiveness  is  not  simply  measured  by  early  return  of  children  to  homes 
from  which  they  originally  ran.  It  Is  not  always  In  the  best  interest  of  children 
or  their  families  that  the  child  he  returned,  although  this  nmy  appear  to  be 
the  situation  In  the  majority  of  cases.  I  point  this  out  only  to  nmke  clear  that 
in  a  minority  of  cases,  as  the  courts  agree,  foster  care  or  some  other  out-of-home 
placement  nmy  be  indicated. 

I  find  that  the  guidelines  set  forth  In  this  bill  dealing  with  goals  arc  more 
realistic  than  In  other  runaway  bills  I  have  reviewed.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
that  the  provision  for  insuring  proi)er  relations  with  law  enforcement  personnel, 
under  Title  I,  Section  102  (4),  is  in  need  of  clarification.  While  I  support  the 
context  of  the  provision,  my  concern  lies  with  how  to  achieve  **proper  relatfons** 
with  law  enforcement  personnel.  With  most  youth  serving  agencies  already 
conshlercd  suspect  by  i)ollce  departments,  I  would  hope  that  this  legislation 
would  not  tend  to  reinforce  these  already  reluctant  attitudes  either  on  the  part 
of  i)ersonnel  within  liie  programs  or  on  the  part  of  police  departments  across 
the  country. 

I  support  (0)  of  Section  102  concerning  client  confidentiality,  I  strongly 
suggest  that  the  plirase  ''iiarental  consent**  be  changed  to  read  **client  consent'* 
In  order  to  Insure  the  rights  of  the  individual.  This  would  also  be  helpful  In 
terms  of  developing  a  stronger  trust  relationship  between  clients  and  program 
p(>rsounel.  ,     .  ^  * 

In  Section  104  of  Title  I,  I  would  agree  with  the  goals  so  stated  and  find  them 
to  be  concurrent  with  most  existing  centers  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Section  107.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  budgetary  provision  under  this  section 
for  purposes  of  tills  act  api)ear  more  fair  and  realistic  thaii  others  which  I  have 
reviewed.  However.  In  this  bill  and  in  the  others,  I  question  whether  a  ten 
mllih)!!  dollar  appropriation  Is  sufficient  to  make  a  significant  Impact  in  solving 
this  prolileni  nationally*  In  addition,  I  am  concerned  that,  should  this  bill  be 
enacted  Into  law,  other  federal  agencies  who  have  heretofore  been  willliig  to 
assist  in  at  least  partial  funding  will  no  longer  be  willing  to  do  so.  Also,  I  am 
not  clear  as  to  whether  or  not  funding  secured  under  this  Act  will  be  considered 
supplemental  to  other  budgetary  provisions  at  the  local  level  or  will  Indeed 
supplant  other  funds  which  might  be  obtained.  ^     ,  *  ^ 

I  also  seriously  question  how  many  direct  services  could  ne  offered  in  the 
development  of  comprehensive  services  with  a  $80,000  budget.  While  this  may  be 
possible  in  some  of  the  less  populated  areas,  1  do  not  see  the  feasibility  of 
such  fiscal  limitations  In  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  where  it  seems  most 
runaways  tend  to  congregate.  ^  ,  , 

In  reference  to  Title  11,  concerning  the  appropriations  for  a  comprehensive 
study,  1  would  emphaslJ^e  that,  in  addition  to  conducting  more  primary  research, 
the  Secretary  of  DIIKW  should  be  ordered  to  conduct  a  national  compilation  of 
existing  studies  and  Information.  A  collection  of  this  existing  data  would  prove 
to  be  invaluable  in  ftiture  fiscal  and  program  planning  around  issues  which  con* 
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corn  young  people.  AcconUiigly,  I  nin  subiulttlng  for  this  committee  the  National 
Dinotory  of  lijunaxoay  Vvfitvrs  prepared  by  the  National  Youth  Alternatives 
Project. 

1  have  been  requested  to  describe  the  Looking  Glass  program  and  some  of 
the  difficulties  it  encountered^  with  emphasis  given  primarily  to  the  problems 
with  funding,  problems  with  the  police  department  and  problems  with  the 
community. 

Originally,  we  started  out  on  an  all-volunteer  basis  in  November  1069*  Our 
Intent  was  to  develop  a  system  of  self*help  services  for  adolescents  which  would 
be  available  on  a  24'-hour  a  day^  7  days  a  week  schedule.  Although  many  people, 
were  excited  and  supportive  through  out  intensive  public  relations  efforts, 
private  funds  were  not  easily  secured  and  we  had  neither  the  staff  not  the 
expertise  to  write  grant  proposals  which  might  have  been  accepted  by  Federal 
or  State  agencies.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although  Chicago  generates  the 
Itirgest  number  of  dollars  nationally  from  the  private  sector,  most  of  these  dol- 
lars are  invested  in  supposedly  '*tricd  and  true'*  approaches.  This  precludes,  for 
the  most  part,  the  funding  of  creative,  innovative  and  generally  what  are  con- 
sidered high  risk  programs.  (See  colunm,  Chicago  Today,  September  26,  1973, 
by  Jack  Mabley.) 

In  the  beginning,  the  Looking  Glass  Program  was  technically  operating 
Illegally.  Although  we  never  housed  a  minor  client  without  pormisslon  from 
parents  or  guardians,  we  learned  we  had  no  authority  to  place  children  at  all 
without  securing  a  license  from  the  State  of  Illinois  as  a  child-placing  facility. 
V\m\  Inquiry  to  the  btate  authorities  concerned  with  child  welfare  statutes,  we 
learned  that  we  could  not  secure  th  appropriate  licensing  without  an  estab- 
lished sponsor,  a  sound  fiscal  base  Lud  certain  professional  staff  in  order  to 
meet  standards. 

At  the  same  time,  the  program,  while  generating  considerable  Interest  in  the 
professional  community,  was  also  under  considerable  criticism  by  the  Chicago 
Police  Department.  During  that  year  (1069)  youth  serving  programs  were  gen- 
erally considered  suspect  and  we  were  no  exception. 

To  further  complicate  the  Issue,  clients  were  applying  for  services  at  a 
phenomenal  rate.  During  this  early  developmental  stage,  the  three  founders,  of 
which  I  was  one,  had  established  contact  with  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  and 
hnd  developed  an  Informal  affllintion.  Initially,  the  affiliation  involved  primarily 
the  referral  of  out-of-state  runaways.  Travelers  Aid  worked  cooperatively  with 
our  volunteers  In  the  development  of  individual  plans  which  were  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  young  i)eople  and  their  families. 

As  our  funding  and  legal  dilemmas  became  more  evident,  we  were  approached 
by  the  executive  staff  of  Travelers  Aid  Society  to  work  Jointly  with  them.  We 
Siiw  that  our  loosely  organl*/ed  helping  service  needed  to  be  funded,  legltlmaclzed, 
licetised  and  reeognlssed  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  clients  applying  tot 
help.  This  indeed  did  occur,  but  not  before  fifteen  (15)  months  bad  passed.  We 
applied  for  and  received  assistance  from  the  regional  office  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  In  developing  our  first  grant  proposal  for  seed 
money.  The  application  was  submitted  In  July  1070,  but  the  funds  for  a  six- 
month  grant  were  not  received  until  State  and  local  processes  had  occurred,  a 
series  of  procedures  which  took  eight  (8)  months. 

Almost  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  Initial  six  month  "seed  money'^  grant, 
we  were  able  to  apply  for  and  receive  a  llcenes  from  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Children  and  Family  Services  as  a  chlld*placlng  agency  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Travelers  Aid  Society*  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  We  were  then  Informed  that,  In  order  to 
guarantee  continuation  of  funding  l)eyond  September  1071,  we  would  need  to 
re  .submit  an  application  for  funding  through  Ihe  State  planning  agency  by  the 
end  of  April.  In  order  to  do  this,  It  was  necessary  for  much  of  our  proposal  to 
be  based  on  speculation  and  projection.  Ho  vever,  this  was  pointed  out  to  the 
funding  agency  at  the  time  of  submission  of  the  application.  It  again  took  a  full 
six  months  to  complete  the  review  processes  working  In  conjunction  with  th^ 
Department  of  Human  ftesources,  various  ndmlnlstrative  staff  committees,  task 
forces,  commissions  and  the  State,  County  and  local  planning  agencies.  Had  we 
not  had  the  expertise  of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  In  developing  this  appiicatiott, 
it  Is  highly  doubtful  we  would  have  received  this  funding. 

Our  first  full  year  action  grant  was  approved,  however,  with  our  fiscal  year 
running  from  October  1,  1971  to  September  80,  1072.  Concurrently,  we  were 
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attempting  to  work  out  staff  relationships  with  the  Police  Department.  After 
nearly  one  year  of  negotiations  with  ranking  police  officials  and  area  leadership^ 
we  were  able  to  work  out  written  agreement  by  which  we  could  function  effec- 
tively within  the  framework  of  the  law.  There  still  remained  the  problem*  how* 
ever*  of  the  attitude  of  the  local  youth  officers  toward  a  program  of  this  nature* 

As  early  as  April  of  1971,  we  attempted  to  work  through  this  problem  by 
establishing  regular  group  discussions  involving  members  of  our  staff  as  well 
as  members  of  the  Police  Department  at  the  area  and  beat  officer  levels.  We 
continued  this  process  for  about  a  year  and  found  that  it  was  indeed  helpful  In 
alleviating  both  staff  and  police  personnel  anxieties  about  one  another* 

In  addition,  in  order  to  develop  further  police-community  relations,  we  in* 
Tolved  ourselves  in  a  citizens*  advisory  group  known  as  the  20th  District  Police 
Steering  Committee  Initiated  by  the  Chicago  Police  Department  The  purpose 
of  this  Committee  was  to  form  a  coalition  of  groups  who  were  interested  in 
promoting  better  police-community  relations  In  a  variety  of  ways.  This  Included 
the  Initiating  and  Implementation  of  monthly  workshops  throughout  the  district 
which  were  In  the  public  Interest  and  would  further  the  goals  of  the  Police 
Department  and  the  Community.  It  also  Included  working  with  the  District 
Commander  and  the  Community  Relations  Sergeant  In  presenting  programs  to 
the  community  which  would  help  meet  their  needs.  Another  achievement  of  the 
Steering  Committee  was  the  developmnt  nf  the  Inter-Agency  Council  on  Youth» 
for  which  I  was  primarily  responsible.  I'he  function  of  this  Council  has  been 
to  work  jointly  with  agency  personnel  in  furthering  thQ  goals  of  solving  the 
problems  of  youth.  It  also  serves  to  promote  more  inter-personal  communica- 
tion between  members  of  the  Police  Department  and  agency  personnel.  As  a 

 direct  result  of  these  combined  effortsi  our  program  had  finally  reached  the  level 

where  It  was  viewed  as  a  resource  by  the  Police  Department.  While  it  was  not 
official  policy,  the  police  did  informal  referrals  to  this  program. 

Our  relationship  with  the  courts  was  positive,  even  during  the  early  days 
of  our  program.  The  reason  for  this  receptivity  by  the  courts  was  the  lack  of 
jezlsting  resources  available  to  them.  It  was  always  an  unwritten  policy  of  the 
agency  never  to  go  into  court  without  a  definitive  plan.  For  example,  we  would 
not  ask  the  court  to  make  disposition  involving  a  temporary  custody  order 
unless  we  had  a  foster  home  available.  Nor  would  we  ask  the  court  to  reassign 
guardianship  to  the  State  without  having  made  a  valid  attempt  to  work  out 
this  arrangement  In  advance  and  to  provide  back-up  services  to  the  State  workers 
once  they  had  acquired  the  case.  However,  as  you  can  well  Imagine,  because  we 
were  almost  always  successful  In  facilitating  a  plan,  we  became  inundated  with 
referrals  from  the  Juvenile  Court.  Consequently,  for  the  last  year  of  our  opera* 
tion,  we  were  frequently  unable  to  meet  those  requests  because  of  shortage  ot 
foster  homes  and  non-avallablllty  of  funds  to  begin  program  expansion. 

For  the  most  part,  Juvenile  Court  personnel  In  Cook  County,  City  of  Chicago, 
were  very  cooperative  They  shared  the  same  frustrations  as  we  did  because  of 
lack  of  adequate  programs.  (See  letters  enclosed  for  documentation.) 

Concerning  the  Issue  of  community  involvement  and  support,  I  would  remind 
the  reader  that  there  are  a  number  of  definitions  of  <!ommunity.  For  purposes 
of  this  discussion,  I  will  use  the  word  community  In  the  sense  of  potential 
consumers  or  existing  consumers  from  whom  we  were  ab1<^  to  get  feedback.  The 
community,  as  a  whole,  took  great  interest  In  this  program  from  the  beginning* 
A  good  portion  of  that  support  was  demonstrated  by  contributors  which  were 
applied  to  the  grantee's  share  of  the  budget.  Documentation  of  this  interest  can 
be  demonstrated  by  the  repeated  inquiries  for  speakers  to  citizens  groups^ 
Parent/Teacher  Associations,  fraternal  orders,  church  groups,  school  representa* 
tlves,  as  well  as  groups  representing  professional  and  para-professlonal  or- 
ganisations. 

To  broaden  the  picture  somewhat,  t  should  state  that  we  frequently  were 
called  upon  to  act  as  consultants  to  other  "runaway*^  programs  across  the  nation 
and.  In  addition,  were  requested  on  numerous  occasions  to  conduct  training 
sessions  for  personnel  In  other  agencies.  (Documentation  available  in  Looking 
Olass/Travelers  Aid  Society  files.) 

The  only  significant  problem  which  I  can  recall  related  to  the  cotnmunity 
was  one  which  was  resolved  through  a  campaign  of  public  relations.  People  from 
neighboring  residences  were  unaware  of  what  we  were  doing  and  were  reluctant 
to  ask  on  their  own  Initiative^  We  became  aware  of  these  misunderstandlngi 
through  feedback  from  community  groups  and-*;were  able  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
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conceptions  by  discu&sing  the  problem  with  people  either  as  individuals  or  in 

I  feci  that  It  is  Important  to  state  that  the  experimental  runaway  center  In 
Chicago,  a«  well  as  many  others  across  the  nation,  has  been  able  to  demonstrate 
uncqulvoeably  that  these  systems  of  service  to  runaway  youth  and  their  families 
have  proven  helpful  beyond  any  of  our  expectations.  According  to  our  research 
of  1972  (Images  In  Looking  Glass),  which  was  reinforced  again  in  1973,  roughly 
85%  of  our  clients  returned  home.  This  has  shown  that  indeed  our  work  was 
effectively  directed  toward  the  reuniting  of  families  and  the  strengthening  of 
Intra-famlly  relationships,  whenever  possible.  It  has  also  shown  that  the  young 
staff,  both  those  who  were  volunteers  and  those  who  worked  for  subsistence 
pay,  are  worthy  of  recognition.  We  demonstrated  that  para-professionals  could 
perform  an  exemplary  job  function  with  a  minimum  of  professional  supervi- 
sion, thereby  allowing  for  the  development  of  a  maximum  of  services,  probably 
at  tt  lesser  cost  than  other  non-traditional  models  of  the  helping  services.  (See 
Research  1972  &  1973  Images  in  Looking  Glass.) 

Because  of  our  experience,  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  problem 
of  mutual  cooiMjrdtlon  between  police  departments  and  runaway  centers  while 
difficult,  is  not  insurmountable.  We  have  further  been  able  to  ascertain  that  ac- 
ceptance within  the  community  Is  possible  and  that  the  court  systems  find  centers 
such  as  these  useful  tools  in  the  resolution  of  family  difficulties.  In  the  four  years 
of  our  existence,  we  served  over  3.000  young  people  and  an  unknown  number  of 
family  members  who  might  otherwise  not  have  sought  help. 

I  listened  with  great  Interest  on  April  24th  to  the  testimony  being  offered 
to  the  subcommittee  concerning  the  Muvenlle  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1973"  (H.R.  6265  reintroductloa  of  S.  821).  There  was  discussion, 
as  I  recall,  ranging  from  the  scrapping  o^  the  entire  juvenile  justice  system  to 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  Somewhere  on  this  continuum,  we  need  to 
find  a  compromise  position.  As  I  see  It  now,  by  remaining  socletally  and  legis- 
latively a  part  of  the  problem,  it  is  not  likely  we  will  find  a  solution.  Rep. 
Chlsolm  spoke  briefly  to  the  entrenchment  of  traditional  value  systems  in  the 
delivery  of  social  services.  The  implications  of  her  remarks  were  directed  toward 
much-needed  social  change.  Change,  a  Simple  word,  but  a  process  far  more  com- 
plex than  landing  people  on  the  moon  and  probably  a  great  deal  more  expensive. 

It  is  imiiortant  for  the  committee  to  recognize,  I  think,  that  racial  change 
Is  necessary  In  our  attitude  toward  young  people  and  their  problems.  Without 
this  understanding,  change  will  not  occur  in  programmatic  levels  at  any  point 
in  any  system  presently  extant. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  about  the 
need  for  creative  alternative  programs  for  young  people.  I  have  also  seen  damn 
little  done  about  all  that  conversation.  Alternative  runaway  programs  began  to 
spring  up  spontaneotisly  ail  over  the  country  as  early  as  1967.  Huekelberrys  of 
San  Francisco  was  the  flrst  as  I  recall,  then  Project  Place  in  Boston,  the  SAJA 
in  D.C.,  Looking  Glass  In  Chicago,  Bridge  in  Minneapolis,  Otone  House  In  Ann 
Arbor,  Covenent  House  in  N.Y.C.  and  so  on.  In  1972  at  the  first  national  run* 
away  conference,  we  learned  that  there  were  between  75  and  100  programs 
operating  around  the  country  who  defined  themselves  "runaway  programs."  In 
addition,  some  traditional  programs  began  to  add  components  or  to  revamp 
existing  programs  to  help  with  the  growing  number  of  young  people  appearing 
on  the  streets.  Free  clinics  and  alternative  high  schools  evolved  and  began  to 
grow,  i^ltcrnative  vocational  projects  were  developed.  Countless  numbers  of 
hotlines  were  organized.  The  staffing  for  all  these  projects  in  the  early  days 
and  presently  was  and  is  handled  by  dedicated  young  people  who  are  either 
unpaid  volunteers,  underpaid  paraprofesslonals  or  underpaid  professionals*  Ttiese 
people,  and  I  certainly  include  myself  as  one  of  them,  worked  incredibly  long 
hours  to  provide  meaningful  services  to  young  human  beings  who  showed  up 
on  their  doorsteps.  Our  ideas  were  met  with  unbelieveable  resistance  by  many 
traditional  social  services  in  the  private  sector  as  well  as  traditional  state  cor- 
rections* mental  health  and  child  welfare  systems.  Some  of  us  Were  able  to  find 
money  to  keep  our  programs  going.  Others  died,  new  ones  grew,  but  always  out 
of  the  community  .  .  .  from  the  grass  roots.  We  had  few  skills  in  the  early 
days,  other  than  an  uncanny  ability  to  be  able  to  help  young  people  in  crisis. 
Somehow,  we  found  foster  homes  where  foster  homes  did  not  exist,  developed 
linkages  with  welfare  agencies  who  didn't  want  to  acknowledge  us  at  all  and 
worked  with  police  departments,  courts  and  probation  departments  in  behalf  of 
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our  clients.  Some  of  us  ojicrated  loosely  within  the  framework  of  the  ••system," 
others  did  not,  but  nil  of  us  cuine  Into  being  because  of  one  major  fjiotor :  No 
one  else  was  doing  anything,  and  whutevej  we  could  provide  was  bfttt-r  than 
what  was. 

A  loose,  undefined  movement  of  alternative,  or  what  I  like  to  oill  nuwlv 
cspettlse  have  been  learned.  There  was  a  time  when  those  in  power  need  not 
have  worried  about  alternaUve  services,  as  we  did  not  have  the  exiierii.s..  to 
compete  for  the  limited  funds  available  for  .sorvlces  to  young  peoi.lo  Siu-h  is 
no  longer  the  ease.  We  have  learned  to  share  skills  and  knowledge  iimnns;  oiii. 
another  and  to  help  one  another  develop  what  we  need  In  order  to  neriietuiito 
services  for  alienated  young  i)eople.  Our  idealism  has  been  tempered  to  more 
miUstlc  expectations.  Much  more  needs  to  be  learned,  and  we  ai-e  willing  and 
nl^fnl?  ^^f'l'C  are  ready  to  teach  these  skills,  for  no  matter  wh.it  the 

iletoric  of  the  large  traditional  youth  serving  organizations,  voung  iit.oi.1,. 
who  arc  runaways  come  to  us.  They  know  that  their  rights  as  Indlvidiiai.s  will 
be  res|)ected  and  that  we  assume  a  youth  advocacy  role. 

It  has  been  long  recognized  in  the  field  of  helping  services  that  voung  iieoDle 
who  are  experiencing  ditflculty  in  interpersonal  relationships  with  tlieir  famiiies 
and  peers  are  in  need  of  help.  However,  It  Is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  helDiug 
protessitjus  liavf  recognized  the  Importance  of  youth  advocacy  roles  in  working 
S  nffSi^f  ""'1  """^.'^'^  recognition,  there  has  been  little  n.oven.ent  o.^ 
the  imrt  of  traditional  youth  services  to  nftuallzt.  this  knowledge.  By  assuming 
hl.s  iK).sitlon,  tliose  of  us  in  alternative  youtli  services  are  more  (lulcklv  able 
to  ilevelop  trust  relationships  with  our  young  clientele.  This  Is  reflicted  *ln  the 
high  percetitage  of  rutmways  who  are  self-referred.  At  Looking  Glas.s  Center. 
tw(.  years  of  study  was  able  to  document  as  higli  as  an  80%  self-referral  rate. 
Many  of  these  clients  In  turn,  became  the  initiators  in  moving  their  families 
Into  a  hel|)lng  process. 

nnfiluri'^f^  hlT^'''^  seuso  to  mo  that  young  people  who  seek  out  and  receive 
api)ioi>riate  help  are  iesa  likely  to  become  enmeshed  in  the  juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tern.  Obviously,  tld.s  reduces  the  likelihood  that  they  will  In  the  future  partlci- 
IMite  In  criminal  behavior  which  ultimately  burdens  the  whole  of  sodetv. 

It  is  not  astounding  to  me  that  detention  and  the  return  of  runawavs  to  the 
problem  "  ^'^^^  "'^J'  """^  l*een  effective  in  alleviating  the 

nr^imnfl^H  o^!ifH""^r*'®  '1?  m"'."^  ^^'^  ^"""S  Pcople  who.  after  detention 

or  upon  the  direction  of  their  parents,  are  offered  help,  refuse  it.  In  tlic^e  In- 
.stances.  U.e  individual  rights  and  needs  of  the  client  are  rarely  considered  as 

u.portan\  as  the  needs  of  his/her  parents.  Moreover,  those  who  have  tri?d 
».«M«»^''     r       f°""^^  themselves  .sabotaged  in  the  process  of  casework,  pro- 

i».  «n«  wla^'oM^f"'*^''  «o"ift»n'es  Institutionalization  are  now,  with  son.e 
obUous  justification,  a  segment  of  our  youth  population  so  alienated  It  Is  doubt- 
ful there  is  a  way  to  help  them.  One  can  only  hope  that  they  will  find  resources 
on  their  own  which  they  consider  legitimate. 

As  a  citizen,  l  am  appalled;  as  a  program  creator.  I  am  frustrated  at  the 
t?^n.°U'""'""  ^oncern  .shown  for  young  people  In  many  of  our  nation's  Institn- 
fions.  Human  rights  and  dignity  seem  not  to  be  a  realistic  expectation  for  the 

I  am  cotivlnced.  through  my  experience,  that  our  runaway  young  people 
can  and  will  become  useful,  productive  citizens  of  our  society  If  they  can 
benefit  from  help  when  they  need  It ! 

rA5nnn«lhu''Sni^T  e^l?«l"lence,  tliat  young  people  can  and  will  make 
Slance     choices  concerning  their  personal  lives  If  given  the  appropriate 

I  ani  convinced,  through  my  experience,  that  parents  will  seek  and  accept  helt) 
helplng*'8'rvlcer  """^  reinforced  by  the  people  who  offer  them 

I  am  convinced,  that  new  Innovative  alternative  programs  for  youth  are  ef- 
fective in  delivering  services  to  youth,  but  will  surely  disappear  without  addi- 
tional funds  and  technical  assistance. 

i  am  further  convinced,  that  our  exl.stlng  social  Institutions  are  amenable  to 
change  provided  there  are  viable  alternatives  created  and  adequate  funds  ap- 
propriated to  faelUtftte  this  development 
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(iovEKNOR*8  Office  of  Human  Resovbces, 

Chicago,  III.,  July  lU  1912. 

JIs.  GmoA  Flaniqan, 
Director,  Project  Looking  Glass, 
Chicago,  111 

DEAK  Ms.  Flantoan:  I  wish  to  convey  luy  ain>reeiatlon  for  having  provided 
my  staJt  the  opportunity  tu  review  the  l-ooking  Glass  program. 

The  contribution  Looking  Glass  i«  nmklug  to  the  mluetiou  of  delinquency  is 
n  eonslderable  one.  Statlstie,s  cannot  show  the  titigeUles  averted  due  to  your 
preventive  eftorts,  nevertheless,  your  contribution  nnist  be  considered  n  tangible 
oae  in  human  terms.  Implicitly,  a  major  indicator  of  Looking  Glass*  effectiveness 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  your  participants  have  come  to  you  ou 
their  own  initiative. 

Pleased  be  assured  of  our  willingness  to  assist  you  in  any  way.  I  wish  you 
continued  success  in  this  model  effort  to  aid  the  young  people  of  the  community. 
SSincercly, 

Paul  X  Wisneu. 


Office  of  the  State's  Attorney, 

Cook  County,  III,  July  28, 1912. 

Ms.  Geuda  ITlaniqan, 
Looking  Glass  Center, 
Chicago,  III 

Dear  Ms.  Flanioan  :  I  am  writing  this  letter  for  the  Information  of  anyone 
whd  should  have  reason  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  Looking  Glass  Center. 

I  am  an  Assistant  State's  Attorney  assigned  to  the  Cook  County  Juvenile 
Court.  My  prhnary  duty  is  to  prosecute  Neglect  and  Dependent  petitions,  but  I 
also  have  handled  numerous  Delinquent  and  Minor  In  Need  of  Supervision  peti- 
tions as  well.  1  think  that  I  have  had  as  ni  ich  contact  with  Looking  Glass  Center 
as  any  As.sl8tant  presently  assigned  to  the  Juvenile  court  with  the  exception  of 
lav  Supervisor,  Maurice  Dore. 

In  mv  dealings  with  the  people  who  work  at  Looking  Glass  Center,  I  hare 
aways  found  that  they  work  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Act,  showing  no  more  than  normal  impatience  with  the  inefficiency  and  confu- 
sion found  in  the  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court.  They  always  act  in  what  they 
feel  is  in  "the  best  interests  of  the  ndnor,'*  and  I  feel  their  judgment  if*  excellent 
Even  more  important,  I  have  found  that  the  morale  of  the  people  at  Looking 
Glass  is  lilgher  than  that  of  the  workers  at  any  other  agency  I  have  worked  with. 

A  large  part  of  the  money  spent  on  social  workers  is  wasted  through  bureau- 
cratic immobility.  This  Is  not  the  case  with  Looking  Glass. 

I  feel  that  Looking  Glass  fultills  a  ne^d  which  Is  not  met  by  any  other  agency 
which  is  available  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  It  Is  inhuman  to  lock  up  teenagers 
with  dlincultles  with  their  families  in  the  Audy  Home.  My  oxi)erlence  Is  that  the 
Departmeni  of  Children  and  Family  Services  finds  it  difficult  or  lmpo.ssible  to 
find  foster  homes  for  them.  In  many  cases  Looking  Glass  is  often  the  only  alter- 
native to  an  impossible  liome  sltuatloti  or  the  streets. 

In  summary  1  feel  Looking  Glass  Center  Is  the  most  productive  way  In  which 
money  can  be  H\mt  to  help  young  people. 
Very  truly  yours 

Kevin  Swkekey, 
Assistant  Staters  Attorney, 
Juvenile  Court,  Chicago,  III 

Vmuo  Defender, 
Cook  County,  III,  July  28, 1912. 

To  WhMt  It  May  Concern  i 

The  Public  Defender's  OflBce  at  Juvenile  Court  has,  either  Individually  or 
collectively,  sought  out  "Looking  Glass**  for  solutions  to  problems  faced  by  ou? 
clients.  "Looking  Glass**  Mn,  unceasingly  provided  us  with  a  valuable  and 
Innovative  source  that  practically  Is  riot  avallahle  anywhere  else  In  the  com- 
munity. They  have  presented  alternatives,  they  have  given  supportive  aid*  ms 
have  glv^n  moral  assistance  and  what  Is  so  much  greater,  they  have  given  of 
themselves.  And  after  all  lsn*t  that  really  they  only  workable  solution  to  most 
juvenile  pathologies.  Of  course,  we  back  this  group. 
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There  Is  a  dread  among  us  at  even  the  slightest  possibility  that  ^*Looklng 
Olass*'  will  not  be  funded  or  will  be  cut  back,  that  would  be  a  giant  step  back* 
ward  for  Juvenile  Court.  There  Is  a  continuing  need  for  this  agency  In  our 
community  and  as  members  of  this  community  we  pledge  our  support.  I  and 
members  of  my  stnlt  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  testify  to  the  Individual 
wonders,  this  organization  has  worked. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  Sherman, 
Chief  Public  Defender. 

I  support  "Looking  Glass** ;  Its  workers  and  Its  works. 


NOBTHEBN  DiSTBICT  FAMILY  SeBVICB  BUREAU, 

Chicago,  III,  June  7, 1972. 

Mrs.  Geuda  Flanigan, 
Project  DireotoVf 

Looking  Olass/Travelerd  Aid  Proieot, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mhs.  Flancoan:  We  at  the  Northern  District  of  the  Family  Service 
Bureau  are  distressed  and  concerned  to  learn  that  the  Looking  Glass  Is  In  serl** 
ous  Jeopardy  and  that  failure  to  withstand  the  current  crisis  conceivably  could 
mean  the  end  of  your  Youth  Service  Program. 

We  feel  that  the  •*Glass"  provides  a  valuable  and  singularly  unique  service 
to  troubled  youth  and  their  families.  Your  record  Indicates  good  success  In 
engaging  and  serving  a  traditionally  hard  to  reach  client  population. 

We  have  referred  clients  to  you  In  the  past  and  district  staff  at  Northern 
Is  well  aware  of  your  agency's  availability  as  a  community  resource. 

Looking  Glass  has  our  complete  Support  and  we  hope  your  project  receives 
the  necessary  funding;  the  loss  of  your  services  would  be  deeply  felt  by  the 
^'community''  and  by  professionals  who  are  committed  to  Its  welfare. 
Sincerely. 

(Mrs.)  Maroahet  Peablman, 

DtBtrtot  Director* 


Needy  Often  Ignored  in  Foundation  Grants 
(By  Jack  Mabley) 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  the  head  of  a  settlement  house  which  has 
received  toys  and  clothing  at  Christmas  from  Chicago  Today  readers,  hoping 
we'd  remember  them  again  this  year.  They  have  26  children  who  come  to  their 
day  school  usually  hungry  and  Ill-clothed.  In  winter  some  stay  home  because 
they  have  no  shoes  without  holes. 

Yesterday  I  saw  a  carload  of  day*old  bread  delivered  to  a  building  west  of  the 
Loop  that  used  to  be  a  church,  but  now  Is  a  place  where  people  come  for  help. 
Many  can't  afford  a  freah  loaf  of  bread. 

Yesterday  a  messanger  delivered  a  copy  of  the  latest  Issue  of  the  Chicago 
Reporter,  a  monthly  published  by  the  Community  Renewal  Society  to  deal  with 
Inner  city  problems.  ... 

"No*Rlsk  Grants  Typify  Chicago's  Top  Foundations*'  reads  the  lead  headline. 

"By  and  targe,  foundation  money  goes  to  the  tried  and  true,"  states  the  Chi* 
cago  Reporter.  ''Chicago's  wealthiest  foundations— as  Is  true  of  the  nation's— 
usually  support  programs  of  established  institutions. 

"Innovative  Ideas  or  organisations  lacking  technical  expertise  In  budgeting 
or  proposal  writing  rarely  get  foundation  support." 

Chicago's  five  blgest  foundations  have  assets  of  $184,638,934.  Last  year  they 
gave  away  $15,305,702*  Institutions  controlled  by  minorities  received  $634,214, 
or  4.18  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Lillian  Calhoun,  editor  of  the  Reporter  with  John  McDermott^  called  and 
said  they  hoped  the  big  papers  and  broadcastefs  would  get  Into  this  discussion. 
It's  a  reasonable  request  ^  ^     ^  ^  ^  .4.  . 

Crltldislng  the  way  people  give  away  thelt  money  Is  a  tricky  atea.  It^s  th^f 
money*  and  we  should  be  grateful  they're  giving  any  away« 
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Mb,  Calboun  and  tbe  Reporter  aren't  abrill  nor  are  they  really  complaining. 
What  they're  saying  Is  let's  take  another  look  at  the  way  tax-exempt  and 
philanthrophical  gifts  are  handed  out 

Well  before  her  material  arrived  I  had  been  contemplating  rather  numbly  tbe 
picture  layouts  on  tbe  super-social  opening  of  the  Lyric  6pera  season  and  the 
post-opera  ball.  The  opera  is  a  gem  in  Chicago's  cultural  crown.  It  is  80  per  cent 
sold  outt  which  means  that  tbeyll  havei  to  raise  some  $2  million  In  gifts  to 
keep  it  going. 

Two  million  for  the  Lyric  is  accepted  as  a  legitimate  philanthropy  by  Chicago's 
wealthy.  But  how  I'd  love  to  take  a  man  who  donates  125,000  to  the  opera  on 
a  tour  of  the  back  streets  of  Chicago,  and  measure  his  sense  of  values. 

Of  course  he's  probably  given  $60,000  to  tbe  Crusade  of  Mercy,  which  helps 
support  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  Charities  and  Salvation  Army  and  Urban 
League* 

Our  society  has  8hai>ed  our  economics  so  that  most  of  the  needy  are  minorities* 
Five  per  cent  of  the  Community  Fund  grants  went  to  minority-controlled  organi- 
zations last  year* 

Princetop  University  received  $830,000  last  year  from  a  Chicago  foundation 
for  fellowships*  John  Hopkins  got  $266,100  ior  research  on  precocious  children* 
The  National  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  received  $2,766,864  for  student 
tours  and  general  support. 

The  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  received  $100,000  from  a  foundation  for  zoo  improve- 
ments. [I  went  to  the  zoo  last  Sunday  and  enjoyed  the  lm:>rovements.1  The  Art 
Institute  received  $206,826  from  one  foundation,  and  WTTW  got  $160,000  from 
the  same  source. 

Few  will  argue  that  these  beneficiaries  are  not  valuable  assets  to  our  com- 
munity*  But  it  would  take  an  insensitive  person  to  fail  to  wonder  about  the 
scale  of  values  in  determining  real  need. 

'  The  Chicago  Heporter  prints  the  names  of  the  directors  of  the  various  founda- 
tions. They  ate  wonderful,  public^spirited  men  and  women  who  donate  endless 
hours  and  contribute  countless  dollars. 

But  I  don't  think  there's  one  who's  known  a  day  of  hunger -in  his  Ufe,  who 
ever  walked  the  streets  looking  for  work,  who  worried  about  whether  his  chil- 
dren could  finish  school,  who  had  to  take  a  sick  child  to  the  County  Hospital 
emergency  room. 

If  nothing  else  comes  out  of  the  Chicago  Reporter's  plea,  let  it  be  an  appraisal 
of  the  truism  that  them  what  has,  gets.  TLe  neediest  have  no  expertise  in  drawing 
up  proposals  for  funding  or  budgeting  The  major  beneficiaries  have  ^Viitedi 
experienced  staffs  of  fund  raisers. 

Jack  Mabley's  column  also  appears  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

M8*  FiiANiaAK.  I  think  1  have  been  fairly  clear  in  outlining  my 
criticisms  of  the  bilL  I  did  make  certain  recommendations  around 
specific  subsections  of  the  bill.  I  don^t  think  it  is  necessary  to  read 
the  testimony^  yoti  have  it  in  front  of  you.  I  think  most  important 
is  an  attituoinal  kind  of  thing  I  learned  about  in  the  last  6  years 
i»uiking  with  youhg  people  ar'^  directing  an  agency  for  runaways 
in  particular* 

Someone  said,  ^^What  we  need  to  get  legislation  passed  is  another 
Houston.^^ 
Mr.  Si^EMEft.  Another  what? 

Ms.  FfliANiOAN.  Houston.  It  is  interesting  you  don^t  remember  it. 

Mr.  Si^om  I  do  remember  it.  I  didn^t  understand  what  you  said. 

Ms.  Flanmak*  What  we  need  is  money,  and  we  need  it  oadly. 

I  heard  a  lot  of  talk  from  Dr.  Gold  about  a  lot  of  hypothetical 
cases  of  whether  things  might  or  might  not  work.  There  are  a  lot 
of  runaway  programs  arrund  the  country.  I  am  speaking  in  behalf 
of  the  Youtn  networks  Council  These  centers  have  sprung  up 
alternatively  around  the  country  and  they  are  mostly  grassroots 
people,  volunteers,  people  that  decided  they  had  had  it  with  official 
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services,  and  they  have  developed  these  services  on  their  own.  We 
have  done  it  on  very  little  money.  .  . 

One  of  the  interesting  things  we  can  point  out  is  about  80  percent 
of  the  young  people  coming  to  us  do  it  on  their  own.  I  think  that 
savs  something  for  the  approach  we  have  been  able  to  use. 

*I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  national  commitment  to  youth, 
and  yet  this  year  I  understand  there  are  $75  million  authorized  by 
Congress  for  expenditure  on  youth,  and  T  nndertand  the  adminis- 
tration requested  $1.5  million.  I  don't  understand  what  that  means. 

Then  I  heard  a  lot  of  words  about  being  the  most  precious  of  our 
resources,  and  I  found  them  a  Uttle  difficult  to  believe  in  view  of 
the  past  record.  But  you  know  we  have  never  been  particularly 
talented  at  preserving  our  national  resources.  It  seems  the  issue  is  no 
longer  how  we  help  runaways.  I  think  we  know  how  to  do  that.  I 
think  the  issue  is,  is  the  Government  going  to  help  us,  and  arc  we 
going  to  do  it  in  a  coordinated,  collaborative  effort? 

Somebody  told  me  yesterday  a  lot  of  people  in  Congress  have 
.said,  damned  if  they  would  furnish  a  lot  of  money  for  crash  pads 
for  kids  running  around  the  country.  I  find  that  difficult  to  believe. 
For  voung  persons  and  families  needing  our  services  no  explana- 
tion 'is  necessary.  For  those  who  have  no  need,  I  suppose  no  ex- 
planation would'  suffice.  .  ^  xi  * 
There  is  some  sort  of  myth  running  around  the  country  that 
private  money  will  replace  Federal  moncv  with  runaway  youth 
program."  Tl'ie  fact  is  the  Government  has  done  research  and 
deinonstration  and  the  fact  is  only  5  percent  of  private  money 
around  the  country  that  goes  into  high-risk  and  innovative  pro- 
grams for  youth.  That  puts  us  low  man  on  the  totem  pole,  and 
I  suspect  lowest  in  the  pecking  order  of  social  services  as  well. 

I  think  this  bill  is  important  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  think 
it  is  a  formal  recognition  of  a  large  national  problem  that  affects 
not  only  runaway  kids  but  kids  with  other  problems. 

I  think  it  is  flexible  in  its  adaptation.  I  thmk  it  places  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  legislation  to  help  our  children,  and  I  thmk  it  puts 
money  in  to  direct  services  where  it  belongs.       .  .  ^. 

I  think  it  takes  the  problem  outside  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  it  as  the  juvenile  injustice  system.  , 
Of  course,  you  know  none  of  this  is  going  to  matter,  none  of  t.his 
testimony  antl  none  of  this  legislation,  because  I  don't  know,  but 
I  strongly  suspect,  even  if  this  bill  is  passed  here,  even  when  it  gets 
to  appropriations  I  suspect  there  won't  be  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  support 
for  runaway  kids.  I  would  hope,  in  view  of  the  fact  you  neqple 
have  taken  'enough  interest  to  promote  and  support  this  legislation, 
you  wtll  be  a  leader  in  getting  this  legislation  through  appropria- 

*°SomGone  asked  me  whether  or  not  LFAA  was  taking  care  of  the 
situation  as  far  as  runaways  arc  concerned.  My  response  to  that— 
1  don't  have  all  the  exact  figures,  but  1  seem  to  remember  a  figure 
something  like  $870  million,  and  5  percent  of  that  went  to  youth. 
Yoti  ran  bet  it  didn't  go  into  runaway  service  program. 

As  von  know,  with  LEAA  money  there  is  a  block  grant  system 
going 'out  to  the  States.  I  made  quite  a  point  in  my  testimony  to 
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outline  the  various  kinds  of  steps  one  must  go  through  to  obtain 
Jjtate  block  money  from  the  LEAA  plans.  It  is  confusing  and  not 
the  kind  of  thing  most  of  us  developing  alternative  Services  have 
been  involved  in.  We  find  it  strange  to  hear  people  talking  in  mil- 
lions when  most  of  us  don't  have  typewriters,  although  we  managed 
to  borrow  one  to  type  our  testimony. 

Some  agencies  have  been  helpful  across  the  countrv,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  interest  in  our  services  has  come  from  people  on  the 
streets. 

^  ^'""mJ  ^^^^  *o  anticipate  some  question  that  might  be 

coming.  There  was  a  question  about  the  value  of  counseling  services. 
1  am  speculating,  but  I  say,  based  on  my  4  years  experience,  of 
seeing  young  people  working  with  young  people,  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  sharing  in  working  with  young  kids.  All  of  us  have 
been  in  this  business  since  roughly  1967  or  1968.  We  have  been 
interested  m  the  idea  of  reconciliation  of  families.  I  don't  under- 
stand how  people  will  feel  it  was  different.  If  that  were  the  case, 
wliy  bother  with  the  kids. 

There  was  comment  by  the  researcher  there  is  not  enough  infor- 
mation available.  I  find  that  peculiar.  I  have  been  looking  at  a 
2-vcar  collection  of  data  by  the  Travelers  Aid.  This  is  from  our 
)rogram.  I  know  there  is  more  data,  but  no  one  has  been .  particu- 
arly  interested  up  until  this  time  in  taking  a  look  at  what  we  have 
earned. 

Somejjody  else  said  that  there  is  a  possibility  bv  establishing 
those  Kinds  of  centers  that  it  will  encourage  kids  to"  run  away,  ft 
3Uf!t  dopsn  t  liappen,  not  in  our  experience.  But  then  again,  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  reason  why  we  can't  measure  that.  But  we  have 
to  have  the  money  to  have  the  program  to  measure  anything.  It  is 
not  clear  from  one  year  to  another  whether  you  will  have  a  pro- 
gram, so  it  limits  you  when  planning  program  expansion. 

1  am  hesitating  at  this  point  because  I  have  been  writing  notes 
this  whole  last  21/2  hours.  Oh,  runaway  house  people  genertuly  are 
in  a.  particular  bind  as  far  as  available  State  and  local  funding.  I 
don  t  think  there  is  any.  Revenue  sharing  is  a  joke.  Maybe  I  am  not 
?ay>"l?  in  the  sophisticated  way  I  should,  but  I  can  tell  you 
in  Chicago,  111.,  I  :  ^n  even  find  the  right  person  to  call  to  find 
out  about  revenue  sharing.  That  is  how  acceptable  it  is  in  social 
service. 

^lost  of  the  people  in  nmnway  houses  are  yoimg  people.  They 
don  t  have  a  gieaL  deal  of  experience,  and  don't  have  a  lot  of  polit- 
ical quality,  and  don't  have  a  lot  of  money.  Those  three  factors 
begin  to  make  it  pretty  difficult  in  our  several  States. 

T  am  pleased  to  be  here,  and  1  am  happy  you  people  have  taken 
the  initiative  to  do  something  that  means  something  at  the  Federal 
level.  Uy  hope  is  you  don't  peter  out  and  not  help  us  out  there  in 
trying  to  get  the  }oh  done. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Thank  you.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Looking 
Glass  Runaway  House  has  been  closed? 

Afs.  Flanioan.  In  1973. 

^fr.  HAWKt>f8.  What  was  the  reason? 

^fs.  Flaxioak.  There  arc  administrative  guidelines  in  Illinois 
with  the  State  block  grants  system  that  says  you  can't  extend  the 
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2-year  funding.  Wo  had  our  2-year  funding.  We  were  unable  to 
find  any  other  sources  of  funding  that  came  anywhere  near  funding 
that  program.  Without  funds,  it  seemed  futile  to  try  to  run  a  pro- 
gram that  was  seeing  a  couple  thousand  kids  a  year. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Was  that  the  only  source  of  your  funding! 

Ms.  Flanioan.  We  had  Travelers  Aid  doing  some  funding.  A 
few  foundations  put  in  some  money.  Foundations  do  the  same  afl 
everybody  else,  "Come  to  my  well  one  time,  but  don't  come  back 
or  the  well  will  run  dry."  ,   xi.  x 

The  first  18  months  was  without  Travelers  Aid,  and  surely  that 
program  would  hlive  died  without  the  assistance  of  Travelers  Aid. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  is  the  administrative  relationship  between 

the  organizations?  .  .    x  j  x,.  t    i  •  - 

Mr.  McQuAKER.  Mrs.  Flanigan  and  others  origmated  the  LtooJnng 
Glass  Runaway  House.  They  contacted  us  and  though  we  were 
reluctant  we  decided  to  go  along  with  them  and  try  to  get  funding. 
We  did  get  an  LEAA  6-montns  seed  grant  and  then  2  years  of 
Illinois  Law  Enforcement  Commission  money  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram. We  were  responsible  for  the  program  physically  and  pro- 
gramatically  of  the  program.  We  took  it  on  with  the  knowledge 
that  we  wanted  the  Looking  Glass  grassroots  people  to  try  and 
carry  out  the  experiment,  trying  to-manage  their  own  program 

as  m'^h  as  possible.  xi-.xxi.xuu 
Oiii;  of  the  great  headaches  that  occiUTed.  was  the  fact  that  with 
rules  and  regulations  and  rc(iuirements  of  the  funding  sources,  we 
as  administrators  were  having  to  impose  a  number  of  techncal 
things,  forms,  statistical  things,  you  have  to  do  this,  you  have  to  do 
that,  which  constantly  broke  into  the  very  flexible  and  sort  of  free- 
wheeling operation.  Unfortunately,  that  had  a  negative  effect  on 

the  program.  ,     . .  . , 

The  other  side  of  it  was  we  were  also  able  to  provide  some  pro- 
fessional backup  and  employ  some  professional  staff  to  give  some 
backup  to  the  volunteers,  the  college  people  that  were  working  in 
program,  and  give  some  training  programs,  and  they  developed 
really  quite  a  sophisticated  yet  new  approach  to  these  youngsters. 

I  sent  on  to  the  committee  10  copies  of  his  research  which  out- 
lined this  very  clearly,  and  there  was  followup  on  thejSRildren  we 
saw.  There  is  a  report  as  to  how  those  children  and  their  parents 
viewed  that  experience.  x-  l 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Has  any  effort  been  made,  or  any  application  been 
made  to  the  Department  of  HEW  for  additional  funding? 

Mr.  MoQttakeii.  Yes,  we  have  talked  with  both  the  regional  office 
in  Chicago  and  the  Washington  people.  There  is  very  limited  money 
in  the  OED  programs,  and  we  have  had  the  same  problem  of  finding 
out  who  is  the  right  source  to  go  to.  We  apparently  have  put  in  for 
a  supplemental,  or  we  will  be  applymg  for  money  from  HEW.smce 
the  LEAA  proposal  was  denied  on  the  basis,  that  this  program  is  not 
a  prevention  of  delinquency  program  despite  the  fact  that  all  our 
backup  indicated  otherwise.  ,         '  , 

Ms.  Flanioan.  I  would  like  to  say  there  has  been  another  it|m, 
I  am  working  with  the  attempt,  we  have  an  application  to  the  office 
of  development  to  begin  again.  It  looks  as  though  it  is  a  much 
smaller  scale  and  yet  ttiere  is  not  enough  money. 
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I  can  tell  you  the  budget  for  running  Looking  Glass  would  in* 
elude  foster  care,  medical  care,  legal  assistance,  and  all  the  othei; 
things  we  need  in  those  programs  to  run  for  a  large  population  will 
run  between  $170,000  and  $260,000^  I  am  tWking  about  students, 
placement,  professional  care,  some  paid  people  to  keep  the  place 
goings 

None  of  us  have  fancy  equipment*  We  have  shabby  homes*  It  isn't 
because  we  like  it  that  way.  It  is  because  we  are  poor.  The  families 
come  in,  they  are  scared*  defenseless,  angry.  That  is  the  last  thing 
they  need  to  see,  sometnins  shabby,  broken-down  furniture  with 
stuffing  falling  out,  but  we  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have. 

Mr»  McQnAK£R.  We  have  been  concerned  with  comprehensive 
services*  A  diild  that  has  run  away  is  indicative  of  one  ihing,  but 
many  of  these  children  of  the  thousands  we  saw  were  often  in  need 
of  transcendental  types  of  services,  be  it  legal  services  because  they 
were  already  in  the  criminal  justice  system  and  needed  defense^  be 
it  they  claimed  abuse  and  had  to  go  to  court,  we  had  to  go  into 
court  with  thode  children  for  their  protection,  be  it  medical  service, 
VD  was  sometimes  of  concern,  all  these  kinds  of  things. 

We  had  to  talk  about  comprehensive  services,  otherwise  we  were 
fragmenting,  sending  the  kids  here  and  there  and  so  forth  which 
really  didnt  help  too  much. 

Mr.  Hawkiks.  Mr.  McQuaker,  in  your  prepared  statement  you 
said: 

There  aie  already  In  existence  adequate  statistics  to  confirm  that,Ws<)  have 
a  national  crisis.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Congress  continues  to  allocate 
precious  funds  for  more  statistical  gathering,  while  denying  funds  to  examine 
the  causes  and  develop  solutions* 

That  statement  would  in  part  seem  to  conflict  with  earlier  testi- 
mony*  specifically  that  by  Dr.  Gold.  What  is  your  reaction  to  his 
testimony  in  which  he  says  we  don't  have  sUmcient  data  on  which 
to  base  action  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McQtTAKER*  I  think  you  will  find  LEAA  has  a  complex  and 
the  Justice  department  has  a  collection  of  data  reported  from  police 
departments  throughout  the  country  which  show  specifically  the 
numbers  of  runaway  children  they  have  either  charged  or  come  mto 
contact  with*  In  addition,  in  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
sion has  done  larther  studies  to  show  that  the  actual  numbers  re- 
ported that  you  have  on  the  statistical  count  reflects  a  very  small 
percentage  of  actual  numbers  within  the  population* 

My  pomt  was  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  get  a  more  accurate 
count.  The  point  was  that  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  we 
do  in  fact  have  a  national  crisis*  And  that  it  may  in  fact  be  growing* 
Children  nowadays^  because  there  is  several  years  of  experience  now 
going  on  behind  them^  have  found  better  and  better  ways  to  avoid 
being  detected,  and  some  of  us  are  even  moi*e  greatly  concerned 
because  there  are  all  new  suboultural  things  developing  where  these 
kids  can  be  exploited  and  can  escape  detection,  pai;ticulafly  as  the 
centers  across  tne  country  have  had  to  close.  They  really  don^t  have 
anv  place  else  to  go*       ^  .   .    .  .  . 

Most  of  these  children  feel  they  are  perfectly  right  m  running 
away*  Whether  they  are  in  fact  is  beside  the  point*  So  we  will  go 
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Into  these  rathor  tinfortunntc  sittmtions  for  a  number  of  psycholog- 
ical reasons,  if  not  very  real  ones.  This  is  the  basis  that  I  am 
speaking  from. 

Hawkins.  Would  you  agree  or  disagree  that  asking  a  cross- 
section  of  random  sampling  of  American  youth  in  cerain  age  groups 
as  to  wliether  or  not  they  had  run  away  is  a  reliable  approach  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  McQijAkkr.  I  would  question  its  total  reliability*  I  think  even 
in  doing  our  own  research  we  found  it  is  tremendously  difficult  to 
get  reliable  response  from  adolescents,  primarily  because  adolescents 
are  suspicions  of  adults  in  the  best  of  circumstances 

Ms.  Flaxioax.  For  very  good  reasons,  I  might  add.  I  think  we 
have  a  responsibilitv  to  change  that. 

Mr.  McQtTAKKK.  In  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  there  ar  28  of  us 
across  the  country.  All  of  us  ai*e  reporting  our  own  statistics  to  our 
national  office  of  the  increased  numoers  of  runaway  youths.  We  are 
just  seeing  hundreds  of  children  returned  everv  year,  and  we  are 
nt  the  middle  point,  meeting  the  plane  to  transfer  them  to  the  next 
mode.  It  is  really  appalling  that  these  youngsters,  who  have  really 
taken  a  lot  of  guts  to  move,  if  you  will,  are  confronted  or  have 
reached  out  themselves  for  something  and  then  in  turn  are  plunked 
on  a  plane  and  sent  back  to  exactly  the  same  situation  they  ran 
from,  and  there  is  little  for  them  at  the  original  point  or  thi>  end 
place. 

It  is  really  crossing  State  lines.  It  is  not  Just  a  State  issue,  or 
local  comniuliity  issue.  It  is  a  national  issue  right  across  the  board. 
Mr.  Hawkixs.  Mr.  Steiger. 

;Mr.  Striokr.  Mrs.  Flanigan,  let  me  pursue  the  point  you  ]ust  dis- 
cussed. You  talked  about  it  in  terms  of  specific  wording,  yow  say 
on  page  2  of  your  statement,  "I  take  issue  with  the  phrase  "insuring 
his  safe  return,  et  cetera',  and  offer  in  turn  insuring  an  early  resolu- 
tion of  the  entire  situation  and  in  encouraging-  Rtc? 

How  are  we  to  do  that?  I  would  think  that  that  becomes  at  best 
complex  and  difficult,  and  at  worst  almost  impossible. 

3kls.  Flanioax*  We  are  not  dealing  with  any  easy  problem.  These 
arc  difficult  kinds  of  situations.  There  are  situations,  and  a  number 
we  saw  in  Chicago,  and  I  know  from  experience  with  people,  there 
are  throwaways,  pushout,  kids  were  not  wanted. 

The  issue  I  take  with  the  phrase,  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase, 
"insuring  a  safe  return^'  sort  of  sounds  like  runaway  centers  would 
be  put  in  the  bind  of  working  with  law  enforcement  officers^  so  the 
operation  would  be,  "Please  jKct  involved  somewhere  or  the  kids  will 
be  sent  home.''  The  kid  wtU  split  again.  What  has  been  done— 1 
can't  tell  you  how  manv  hundreds  of  kids  I  have  worked  with. 
Gpuerally  •kids  are  willing  to  learn  to  make  choices  about  their 
lives.  They  need  to  learn  how  to  use  the  decision  process.  Many 
adults  can't  make  decisions.  I  won't  make  reference  to  things  1 
have  seen  in  Washington,  but  the  decisionmaking  process  is  a  key 
process  in  a  young  person's  life.  Many  jiersons  come  in  to  learn  the 
decisionmaking  process.  What  t  am  talking  about  is  growing  up. 

I  think  insuring  early  resolution  of  the  entire  situation  begins 
to  work  with  both  the  'kids  and  family  to  make  an  honest  deter- 
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mmatioii,  such  }^s  should  tho  child  go  back  home.  What  pieco  of  the 
action  should  he  have  in  making  that  decision?  If  not,  wliat  are 
tl)e  options?  How  much  opportunity  is  there  for  change?  Is  there  a 
possibility  for  foster  placement,  or  is  a  group  home  more  favorable, 
or  going  back  to  a  more  heated  conversation  wliere  nothing  will 
happen  for  a  while.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

I  don't  think  retuining  children  to  homes  from  which  they  ran 
really  does  anything  other  than  perpetuate  the  problem.  That  is 
why'l  would  like  to  soften  that  phrase. 

Mr.  Steiokk.  I  am  interested  in  your  u?e  of  "runaway  programer 
center"  as  contrasted  to  "house."  i  ou  feel  very  strongly,  I  would 
judge,  that  if  we  establish  or  if  the  effort  is  to  establish  nothing 
more  than  a  runaway  house  concept  group  service  that  that  would 
be  a  mistake? 

JIs.  Flaxioax.  Well,  because  I  think  more  factors  are  involved, 
and  I  think  there  have  been  a  number  of  demonstrations  of  different 
approaches  tliat  have  been  workable.  Nobody  has  asked  us.  We  have 
been  around  since  1967  in  one  form  or  another  around  the  country. 
Tho  origiiuil  "Looking  Glass"  was  not  a  house,  it  was  located  in  a 
house  but  we  never  housed  one  kid.  We  have  iised  25  foster  homes 
for  shelter.  In  one  sense  we  were  not  residentiah  but  in  another  we 
wens  it  is  decentralized  residential.  It  would  depend  on  the  area 
located,  but  Chicago  could  use  many  runaway^centers. 

Theie  are  10,000  reported  runaways.  AVlio  knows  how  many  run- 
aways there  are.  It  depends  on  what  the  community  will  tolerate* 
How  people  in  the  local  areas  around  the  programs  leel.  You  know, 
how  much  noise  will  be  involved.  How  much  disturbance  of  neigh- 
bors. There  are  other  factors  to  be  considered  and  a  number  of 
approaches  to  work.  Don't  limit  the  idea  to  a  runaway  house, 
broaden  it. 

Mr.  MoQuAKER.  ^Y]\cn  we  closed  the  "Looking  Glass,"  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  have  converations  with  some  foster  parents*  Most 
were  young  people  with  small  children  of  their  own.  They  were 
looking  for  a  place  to  participate*  They  would  not  normally  be 
foster  parents  for  a  State  organisation.  I  was  interested  in  tho 
reports  of  some  of  these  people  who  had  spent  whole  nights  and 
davs  listening  to  these  youngsters  trying  to  sort  things  out. 

It  was  my  feeling  at  that  time^  in  addition  to  the  gutsy  counsel- 
ing that  wont  on  by  the  young  counselloi*s  in  these  centers,  the 
individual  pv?i&unal  attention  and  commitments  of  these  young 
adults,  parents,  families,  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  t.hpse  young 
people,  and  that  with  that  they  were  really  able  to  carry  over  a 
very  brief  experience  into  a  very  long-term  life  benefit,  and  this  is 
pailly  responditig  also  to  Representative  Mink's  requcst,/*Can  you 
do  niuch  in  a  short  term?'' 

Our  feeling  is  these  kids  are  basically  healthy,  many  of  theni. 
So  a  concentrated  job  of  help  can  go  a  long  way.  This  is  really 
wlu^re  tjieso  kids  need  it  now  or  tliey  won't  get  on  to  the  next 
maturation  phase. 

Mr.  Sri^KiKtt.  Can  1  pursue  this  problem  of  what  you  call  the 
transcendental  services  that  might  be  found  in  a  program  of  this 
character,  particularly  the  legal  services.  What  kind  of  problems 
reqtiiritig  legal  assistance? 
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Mr.  McQuAKER.  One  of  the  kinds  of  things  we  saw  was  a  number 
of  children  who  came  to  us  technically  running  away  because  they 
had  to  run  away  to  come  to  us— I  say  that  knowing  that  is  going 
to  lead  to  another  question— but  they  came  to  us  saying  they  had 
been  abused  or  mistreated  by  their  parents.  On  several  occasions 
when  that  was  vigorously  pursued  when  possible  we  found  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  validity  to  those  charges.  In  turn  it  meant  we 
had  to  go  into  court  with'  that  child  on  behalf  of  that  child  to 
•  request  fliat  a  better  living  situation  be  ordered  by  the  court.  That 
often  required  lawyers. 

Or  we  had  youngsters  who  had  been  charged  and  had  no  defense 
to  go  into  court,  and  they  claimed  their  innocence.  They  had  no 
hgSl  defense.  So  we  had  to  use  lawyers  for  that. 

We  had  parents  try  to  charge  us  because  the  child  had  come  to 
us  and  didn't  want  the  child  to  have  any  rights,  and  wanted  them 
back  in  the  home  regardless  of  the  situation  in  the  home. 

Sometimes  we  had  to  get  legal  counsel  to  know  how  to^  deal  with 
State  laws  on  child  welfare  or  lack  of  them,  or  the  various  situa- 
tions that  existed.  This  is  a  tremendous,  complex  legal  area  which 
your  knowledge  of  psychology  and  so  forth  doesn't  seem  to  get  built 
mto. 

Ms.  Flanigan.  I  ha\e  added  on  the  back  of  my  testimony  the 
letters  from  the  public  defender's  office  saying  we  cooperated  very 
well  with  the  juvenile  court,  and  with  the  State's  attorneys.  They 
were  glad  to  nave  us  around  to  use  as  a  resource.  The  problem 
with  most  State's  attorneys  offices  and  public  defenders  offices  is 
their  caseloads.  They  don't  have  time  to  give  to  a  kind  of  scroungy 
kid  we  might  bring  in. 

Particularly  in  the  incest  cases  where  there  is  the  situation  of  a 
young  girl  claiming  incest  on  the  part  of  a  stepfather  or  father, 
those  are  tricky  cases,  and  you  need  a  highly  skilled  at'torftey  to 
work  with  that  client  to  prepare  an  adequate  case.  v 

Mr.  Stbiger.  To  whom  did  you  go? 

Ms.  Flakioan.  In  that  kind  of  a  situation,  the  State's  attorney. 

Mr.  Stbiger.  On  behalf  of  the  child  to  bring  a  case  against  the 
parent  in  that  situation? 

Mb.  Flanioan.  That  is  right.  In  the  reverse  situation  we  had  to 
go  to  court  to  ask  for  a  temporary  custody  order.  That  was  the 
public  defenders  case.  I  don't  recall  ever  going  into  court  and  losing 
a  case. 

Mr.  SiieiOER.  Did  you  have  any  cases  with  charges  agamst  any 
of  the  children?  I  ask  this  because  that  is  an  issue  we  are  dealing 
with  in  legal  services. 

Mr.  McQtrAia:Eft.  Yes;  we  had  children  with  charges  against  them 
needing  kjtal  counsel,  particulaiiy  where  we  knew  the  child  might 
have  been  guilty  of  an  offense  and  the  charge  was  justified,  but  we 
were  highly  concerned  that  without  proper  representation  ir.  court 
and  without  proper  review  of  the  circumstances  of  the  child  the 
court  disposition  might  be  very  negative  for  the  child.  He  may  be 
placed  in  a  reformatory  wheie  he  will  just  sit  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  then  get  kicked  out. 

In  Chicago  we  have  been  able  to  use  legal  aid  and  some  private 
attorneys  who  have  given  of  their  time.  The  public  defenders  office, 
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as  you  may  know,  in  Chicago  we  have  had  a  very  independent  legal 
aid  and  a  very  active  legal  aid  who  has  advocated  on  behalf  of 
children's  rights  and  their  positions  in  the  courts*  We  are  hoping 
and  praying  that  will  continue. 

Ms.  FiiANiOAN.  There  is  another  interesting  aspect  of  police  and 
court  relations.  There  are  other  items  on  which  you  can  go  to  (iourt. 
Our  chief  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  set  by  an  order  that  you  are 
not  going  to  retain  kids  in  detention.  The  police  have  a  different 
term,  I  call  it  jail.  AVliat  happens  in  Chicago,  the  resources,  if  any, 
when  a  child  is  picked  up,  the  police  would  not  adjudicate  on  the 
spot  on  returning  the  child  home.  The  police  felt  uncomfortable  in 
Kiat  situation. 

The  only  resource  they  had  was  our  department  of  family 
services,  at  which  point  an  interesting  thing  happened.  We  found 
that  the  looking  glass  experience  had  more  foster  homes  available 
for  adolescents  than  the  entire  department  of  family  services.  What 
they  would  do  is  tack  on  or  amend  the  runaway  situation  to  get 
thc'm  into  the  facility.  The  kid  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  process. 
That  happened  because  of  lack  of  resoui^ces  primariljr. 

We  did  manage  to  work  out  an  arrangement  for  children  through 
family  services  because  the  police  couldn't  unless  they  got  the  word 
on  high.  They  called  the  department  and  the  department  called  us. 
We  got  the  Icid  anyway. 

Mr.  Steigeh.  I  am  not  sure  I  should  pursue  with  you  the  ques- 
tion that  obviously  comes  to  mind  when  you  say  the  kid  comes  to 
you,  because  that  gets  us  into  a  basic  question  of  whether  by  estab- 
lishing these  programs,  we  are  going  to  encourage  the  kids  to  leave 
home.  AVliat  you  are  saying,  if  I  read  you  correctly,  is  that  the 
looking  glass  experience  or  travelers  aid  program  offered  an  alterna- 
tive readily  available  that  might  not  otherwise  have  been  available. 

Mr.  McQuAKKTtT  One  other  thing  that  might  interest  you  that 
came  out  of  this,  the  local  high  school  in  the  district  had  befen 
faced  with  the  problem  of  having  constant  counseling  for  kids*  The 
kids  found  it  difficult  to  talk  to  the  counselor  who  was  attached 
to  the  board  of  education.  The  school  asked  us  to  run  some  groups 
for  them.  We  didn't  think  it  would  take.  I  think  within  a  month  or 
2  we  had  10  groups  of  10  children,  each  in  rap  groupsj  and  tney 
came  in  for  about  six  sessions.  We  know  none  of  those  kids  that  in 
turn  took  off,  thought  many  claimed  they  were  about  to. 

So  in  a  siMise  many  of  the  established  institutions  were  asking 
us  to  open  cur  doors  to  a  larger  and  larger  segment  of  these  same 
young  people,  and  in  fact  the  looking  glass  center  became  more 
than  a  runaway  center,  it  became  a  center  for  youth  in  general 
Many  kid  ran  away  around  the  block  so  they  had  a  ticket  to  get 
in  the  door.  Th^y  talked  to  somebody  and  tney  went  back  home* 
Our  followup  research  demonstrated  even  when  we  were  not  sure 
why  the  kid  came  to  us  and  only  spent  an  hour,  in  the  followup 
the  kid  reported  something  jelled  for  him.  He  was  getting  on  with 
his  school  functions  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hawkins*  May  1  interrupt  to  ask  whether  your  time  element 
is  such  that  you  can  remain? 

Ms.  Flanigan,  you  indicated  you  had  a  plane  to  catchf 

Mr.  McQtTAKER.  1  can  remain. 
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Ms.  Fi.ANKJAX.  1  will  Imvu  to  louvo. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  that.  If  you  want  to  fantasy  this,  this 
mipfht  happen.  Just  assume  it  niifrht  happen.  What  better  way  to 
load  kids  who  feel  they  have  problems  in  to  a  process,  A  runaway 
center  is  not  a  place  whore  yonnj?:  people  come  without  problems. 
It  is  made  clear  to  them  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  center,  otherwise 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  there.  Does  that  make  sense? 

Mr.  S'lT.ioKR.  Let  mc  ask  one  last  question.  I  don't  know  if  you 
looked  at  H.K.  137:57? 

!Ms.  Flanigax.  Yes,  I  have. 

INIr.  Stfjokk.  Can  you  comment? 

Mv.  McQuAKEK.  What  is  the  title  of  the  bill? 

^Ms.  Flaxigax.  It  is  the  administration  bill.  Would  you  like  a 
sliort  comment? 

]SIr.  S'rKtGKU.  Short  or  long,  and  send  it  to  us. 

Ms.  FiiAXTGAx.  Too  little,  too  late. 

IMr.  SrinGKU.  Are  we  going  to  say  all  of  this  is  too  little,  too  late? 

Ms.  Flaxioax.  This  particular  bill  under  consideration  right  now 
is  probably  the  (irst  honest  attenipt  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  some  impact  and  deal  with  this  problem.  $3  million,  wliich 
is  e.ssentia11y  what,  of  that  piece  of  the  administration  bill,  could 
be  spent  on*  runaways,  if  that  happens.  It  is  not  enough  money.  It 
costs  money  to  run  one  of  these  centers. 

The  problems  arc  human  problems.  You  have  to  pay  people. 
People  working  in  runaway  centers  are  so  exhausted  from  working 
GO  hours  a  week,  probably  with  no  money,  no  equipment,  $3  million 
is  no  motley. 

What  is  happening  is,  if  the  administration  bill  is  passed  and 
$3  million  is  advocated,  then  2  years  down  the  line  nothing  sig- 
nificant  has  happened  and  we  have  nothing  significant  for  research, 
and  people  say,  "See,  it  didn't  help."  It  is  predestined  to  faib 

ISIr.  AlcQtrAKKR.  That  is  why  I  am  critical  here,  not  of  the  mo- 
tive, but  I  am  concerned  to  see  us  set  up  for  planned  failures  again 
where  the  whole  helping  field  will  be  attacked  and  a  year  down 
tlie  road  we  will  be  attacked  for  not  having  done  the  job  we 
thought  we  could  do.  I  think  that  is  what  many  of  us  are  concerned 
about.  We  cannot  do  a  job  despite  what  we  know  unless  given 
the  resourccn.  Otherwise  we  should  reserve  until  a  time  when  we 
will  be  able  to. 

Mr.  Stkioicr.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mossiii.  I  want  to  thank  you  both  for  your  enlightening  and 
valuable  time. 

Mr.  Hawkiks.  ]May  1  also  express  our  appreciation  to  you,  Mrs. 
Flanigan  and  Mr.  McQuaker  for  your  testimony.  We  have  certainly 
gained  a  lot  from  your  statement.  I  noticed  the  points  of  criticism 
in  the  two  statements,  and  tht^y  will  be  incornorated  in  the  bill 
One  of  the  reasons  we  are  not  incorporating  tne  rights  approach, 
children's  rights  approach,  is  that  tliis  committee  has  no  jurisdiction 
ovev  this  subject.  Tf  we  had  included  that,  another  committee  would 
have  gained  jurisdiction. 

Thank  you. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

(WHiereupon^  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the 
Chair.) 

ERIC 
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Htatkmknt  ok  Hon.  Wim.ian!  \k  Vimu  a  Ukpuksk.ntativk  in  Comokkss  fkom  tiik 

Statk  of  Mk  hioan 

Mr.  ('Imirnuiii  :iml  ihi'ImIkts  or  llio  SolMuumnlUoiN  (Imuk  you  tor  the  oppor- 
tnuity  to  piM'sciir  in  ytm  tnthiy  lestiiooiiy  in  siippoit  ul'  the  Unuawtiy  Vdiitli 
A{'\  a  \\\\M\  I  nrLiriiiiilly  inl hmIimmmI  (liirint;  \  \w  \yjl\u\  ('oiiki'I'ss  and  n^lniru- 
(\\\vv{\  cliinuj;  this  I'onKn'J^^* 

Till'  curivut  n»i'slf)u  ol'  ilu'  V^mnway  Youth  A^-t  wiis  iutroilueoil  on  Juiu*  li.s, 
lOTH.  This  viTsicai  illlt  i)ol2)  citVctLHl  Ihu  changes  and  improvcMuenls  whicli 
were  luaih'  by  Iho  Scuaii'  whi'ii  lliat  body  fcuisidi'ml  loKishitiiai  siiailar  to  uiy 
nriuiual  pi'oiiosal  (IIU  DM),  Mv.  Cliairiuaa,  it  is  uiy  hope  that  the  Stibcoiuadttce 
will  Kivu  tiiis  Ic'Kisiatiou  its  prompt  and  most  favorable*  cousideratlmi.  it  in 
already  ^'ettiiig  late,  and  as  some  of  you  uuiy  reeull,  the  Runaway  Youtli  Act 
was  reported  out  of  Snhemuadttee  two  years  aj;o,  but  died  without  ever 
getting  to  tlie  House  floor  because  we  ran  out  of  time. 

Mr.  Ciiairumu,  as  we  all  know,  tl^e  days  when  a  runaway  youth  can  drift 
romantically  down  the  Mississiiipi  river  on  a  raft  or  leisurely  hitchhike  arouad 
the  country  are  Kone. 

Today  with  tlie  lacreasiuK  complexities  of  our  society,  the  rtiaaway  child 
faces  problems  almost  too  awesome  to  ponder.  Problems  such  as  Illicit  drtij? 
ti.se  and  pn^stitntiiai  face  tlu'se  ehildren  as  they  leave  home  and  confront, 
ttsnnlly  for  (he  tlrst  time,  tlie  .responsibilities  of  fending  for  one*s  self.  Last 
«liily  10.  1973,  1  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Uecord  an  article  relating  somo 
of  the  problems  faced  by  tlie  ostlinated  10,lJ00  to  18,00t)  children  who  runaway 
each  year  In  the  Washington  area.  These  alarminu  statistics  reveal  tiiat  n  mn« 
jority  of  these  cliildreii  are  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17. 

In  my  own  (.*ongre.ssiomiI  District  In  the  city  of  Wayne,  Michigan,  Police 
Chief  Walter  D.  MacOregor  .stated  that  134  children  under  17  ran  away  from 
home  in  1973.  Although  this  doesift  seein  like  such  a  big  flgure,  consider  that 
Wayne  only  has  about  21,000  resident.s  according  to  the  1070  census.  In  the 
neighboring  town  of  Westland,  tlie  |H)lice  report  tliat  they  receive  an  average 
of  2  to  3  runaways  reported  dally.  Assuming  that  similar  statistics  are  belag 
repeated  in  communities  all  across  America,  we  can  readily  see  the  burden 
placed  on  police  to  handle  problems  which  could  be  much  more  easily  handled 
by  counselors  In  jt  Runaway  House. 

Michigan  Is  fortmiate  in  that  we  have  a  ntnnbcr  of  alternatives  to  sending  a 
runaway  child  to  juvenile  court.  The  Port,  a  runaway  home  for  girls.  Is  located 
in  Grand  Blanc  and  Is  jointly  sponsored  by  tlie  Bchool,  police  department,  and 
community  of  Grand  Blanc.  Ozone  House  of  Ann  Arbor  provides  individual 
coun.sellng  for  runaw*ays  and  their  families.  One  much  closer  to  my  district  is 
the  Detroit  Transit  Alternative  in  Detroit  which  can  provide  crisis  hotisliig,  W]} 
to  two  weeks,  for  16  runaways  at  one  time.  Up  In  Kalanms^oo,  Autos  House 
accepts  runaways  on  a  long-term  basis  and  manages  to  operate  witli  private 
donations  from  the  community.  Probably  the  most  notable  is  The  Jiri(i(f(\ 
which  opened  its  doors  in  February  of  1971.  During  tl\e  first  two  years  of  its 
operation  the  Michigan  OfHce  of  Criminal  Jitstlce  Program  awarded  the  Bridge 
gratits  of  $CG,000  for  each  tiscal  year.  Later,  in  its  annual  rel>ort,  the  MOCJ 
singled  out  the  Bridge  as  an  outstanding  project  In  1073  because  of  its  efforts 
in  reducing  crime. 

We  are  also  forttmate  in  Michigan  to  have  a  legislature  which  understand.^ 
the  plight  of  runaways.  Last  December  6,  the  Governor  of  Michigan  signed  into 
law  a  bill  establishing  temporary  housing  and  counseling  for  runaway  youth. 
Tills  legislation,  which  was  patterned  after  my  own  runaway  bill,  w*as  Intro* 
dticed  by  my  good  friend  and  constituent,  Uep.  Thomas  H.  Brown  of  Westland. 
I  nm  very  p<eased  that  Michigan  has  taken  the  lead  in  enacting  laws  designed 
to  help  the  runaway  and  his  parents  and,  at  the  same  time,  relieving  the  police 
from  the  huge  work  load  that  they  now  encoutiter  in  runaway  cases. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woidd  like  to  say  that  now  is  the  time  for 
the  Congress  to  focus  Its  attention  on  a  problem  that  is  growing  daily.  The  higidy 
publlclssed  Houston  slaying  demonstrated  the  tirgent  need  for  temporary  housing 
for  runoway  children  and  we  cannot  continue  to  overlook  this  concern.  We  can. 
however,  begin  to  help  solve  some  of  these  probletns  by  writing  in  the  Federal 
law  the  provlsiotis  of  the  Rntmway  Youth  Act.  Mr.  Chairtnan  and  members  of 
the  Subcommittee,  once  again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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iNSTXTUTi;  FOB  SOCIAL  BESEABOH, 

The  Univebsitt  of  Michioan, 
Ann  Artar,  Mioh.^  May  6,  1914. 

Attn  t  Lloyd  A.  Johnson 
Congressman  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Chairmm,  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities,  U.S.  House  of  Reprcsenta'' 
tivvH,  Wafihiiiytfm,  D»G. 

Deab  Conqbgssman  Hawkins:  Mr.  Joh&son,  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Sub- 
corn  mi  ttee,  hns  suggested  Uiat  I  write  you  in  order  to  clear  up  any  ambiguities 
that  may  have  resided  in  xny  testimony  before  your  subcommittee  on  May  2. 

In  addition  to  the  Natioiml  Survey  of  Youth  data  on  runaways  presented  in 
our  prepared  testimony,  there  are  essentially  three  points  that  I  wanted  to 
make  in  my  oral  presentation: 

First,  the  kind  of.  data  collection  which  would  be  mandated  by  present  ver- 
sions of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  is  p'bs^ble  and  would  be  useful.  However,  its 
usefulness  will  de|)end  upon  the  source  of  the  data.  In  this  area  of  interest  as 
in  others  conoerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency,  data  abstracted  from  the 
records  of  law  enforcement  agencies— police,  courts,  etc. — and  from  social 
agencies,  such  as  extant  runaway  youth  homes,  are  incomplete  and  unrepre- 
sentatlves.  They  will  not  provide  the  kind  of  valid  basis  for  policy  as  would 
data  collected  from  representative  samples  of  American  youth  who  report  their 
own  experiences. 

Secon> ,  data  collection  should  be  extended  to  the  systematic  assessment  of 
the  c  .trtiveness  of  selected  operating  programs  for  runaway  youth  and  of 
progt^*  a  that  the  legislatioa  will  created.  As  I  pointed  ou^  in  my  opening 
statement,  we  do  not  now  kow  whether  such  programs  will  accomplish  what  the 
Con£:''^ss  intends;  for  them  or  whether  they  might  actually  be  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  youth.  But  we  can  and  should  find  out.  Apparently  Congressman 
Mink  thought  that  this  i>osition  implies  that  nothing  should  be  done  ''until 
the  findings  are  in.'*  Quite  to  the  contrary :  there  will  be  no  findings  unless  there 
are  programs  to  assess.  Rather,  the  implication  of  this  position  is  that,  at  this 
stage  of  our  knowledge,  systematic  assessment  should  accompany  the  phasing 
in  of  programs,  beginning  with  psfablished  programs  and  required  of  newly- 
funded  programs.  This  assessment  should  be  in  terms  of  the  stated  objectives 
of  such  programs :  their  effects  on  the  numbers  of  runaways ;  provision  for  the 
protection  of  runaway  youth :  and  the  maximum  reconciliation  of  youth  with 
their  families.  Assessment  should  also  include  studies  of  how  those  programs 
which  accomplish  their  objectives  manage  to  do  that,  so  that  other  programs 
can  emulate  their  success. 

Third,  the  legislation  should  be  broadened  beyond  the  stipulation  of  runaway 
youth  homes  as  narrowly  conceived.  At  this  early  stage  of  action,  programs 
with  other  configurations  should  also  be  tested  for  thdr  comparative  effective- 
ness. In  my  oral  testimony,  I  mentioned  two  other  possibilities:  temporary 
individual  placement  with  qualified  families  in  a  youngster's  community;  and 
runaway  imvention  centers  where  children  may  seek  help  in  solving  family 
conflicts  that  so  often  lead  to  running  away.  Existing  Youth  Service  Bureaus 
may  be  encouraged  to  provide  both  of  these  services. 

I  hope  this  will  be  useful  to  you  in  framing  important  legislation. 
Yours, 

MABtiK  OoLD, 
Program  Director. 


May  9,  1974 

Congressman  Augustus  F.  Hawkiks,  *  .  '  . 

House  of  Heprcsentativest  Cotntnitti^e  on  Education  and  Lohor,  Subcommittee 
on  Ermt  Opportunities,  WaslUngton,  D.O. 
Dear  Conobsssman  Hawkins  :  Once  again  let  me  thank  you  for  inviting  me 
to  testify  on  the  runaway  bill  May  2.  It  was  ati  honor  for  me  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
who  also  testified*  I  was  tuost  gratified  that  your  committee  was  addressing 
Itself  to  finding  solutions  to  a  most  pressing  problem. 
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If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  a  few  of  Dr. 
Martin  Gold's  comments.  Dr.  Qold  testified  after  I  left  the  committee  bearing 
room  and  I  have  since  read  his  presentation. 

In  particular  I  take  Issue  with  his  comment  that  runaway  houses  probably 
encourage  children  to  run  away.  I  can  only  speak  from  our  personal  experience 
which  points  up  that.  In  fact,  It  Is  not  a  motivating  factor  and  very  few  children 
come  to  us  simply  because  we  are  ^ere.  We  have  found  that  most  of  the  children 
have  already  run  away  from  home  when  they  learn  of  our  services. 

Point  number  two  I  should  like  to  make  Indicates  that,  In  the  case  of  children 
out  of  our  jurisdiction,  our  follow-up  procedure  Indicates  that  83%  are  still  at 
home  and  that  practically  all  children  return  home  after  leaving  us.  In  the 
case  of  local  runaways  family  conferences  take  place  In  tUe  overwhelming 
majority  of  situations  and  the  child  goes  home  with  the  parenta  So  they  have, 
in  iacti  returned  home. 

We  have  no  way  or  determining  what  the  Congress,  FBI,  and  other  runaway 
houses  think  as  to  the  number  of  children  who  run  away.  Our  figures  Indicate, 
and  I  am  Including  Juvenile  Court  statistics,  that  In  the  past  three  years  8992 
children  have  run  away.  We,  that  Is  FOCUSj  have  worked  with  1300  children 
In  the  year  and  a  half  of  our  existence  as  a  youth  hostelry.  Please  bear  In  mind 
that  we  are  a  community  of  800,000  people  and  might  possibly  serve  as  some 
kind  of  a  measuring  device  when  considering  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
particularly  the  big  cities. 

Dr.  Gold's  graph  A  Indicates  that  13%  left  home  to  go  to  another  dty  or  on 
the  road.  Our  figures  ^ow  that  88%  are  children  out  of  our  Jurisdiction,  that 
is  from  another  state. 

I  hope  this  added  Input  will  be  of  assistance  in  your  deliberations  and  once 
again,  my  thanks  for  your  kind  Invitation. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  ben  David, 

Director. 

,  Geoboxa  Depabtubkt  of  Hvuan  Besouhcss, 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  April  95, 1911 
Mr.  Lloyd  Johnsox,  ^ 
Siaif  Director  of  the  House  Suhcomtnittee  on  Equal  Opportunities,  House  Offloe 
Building  An/new,  Washington,  D.C. 

DfiAB  Mb.  Johnson:  Enclosed  are  statistics  which  provide  evidence  that  the 
number  of  runaway  children  in  Georgia  Is  increasing  each  year.  Please  distrib- 
ute one  copy  to  each  senator  on  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency prior  to  the  legislative  hearings  on  the  "Runaway  Youth  Act''  which 
are  scheduled  for  May  2, 1974. 

In  Georgia  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  facilities  set  up  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  temporarily  housing  runaway  youtha  Most  runaway  youth  are 
detained  In  Juvenile  detention  centers  or  Jails,  depending  where  space  is  avail- 
able. Very  little  counseling  Is  provided.  Often  the  concern  of  the  detention 
center  statt  is  to  move  the  youth  out  of  the  center  as  soon  as  possible^  without 
making  a  real  effort  to  meet  the  psychological  needs  of  the  youth. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  facilities  to  house  runaway  youths  in  Gporgia.  The 
results  of  a  state  wide  survey  would  be  helpful  iu  pinpointing  what  services  are 
needed  as  well  as  where  the  services  should  be  located. 

I  plan  to  attend  the  hearings  on  May  2nd  and  will  look  forward  to  meeting 
you  then.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

BABBABA  SEYUotTB, 

interstate  Oompi  ot  on  Jui^eniles. 


GSOBOiA  DfiPABtltBMt  or  Ht^MA27  HESOtmOES, 

Atlmta,  Gfa.,  ApHt  iS,  1911 
Deiab  Stur  :  The  following  statistics  reflect  only  the  number  of  runaway  youths 
who  had  official  hearings  held,  in  the  Juvenile  court  that  serves  the  county  In 
which  they  reside.  Ilowever,  statistics  on  runaways  of  the  following  counties 
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IncliKlo  both  olHclnl  antl  iinofflclul  heurlnps  that  were  conducted :  Clayton,  Cobbs, 
DeKalb,  Fulton,  Gwinnett,  Houston,  Musco^'ee  and  Ware.  Statistics  on  the 
total  Population  for  1073  will  not  be  available  until  July  of  1974. 

The  highest  numbers  of  runaway  youths  per  thousand  of  the  total  population 
of  each  county  in  found  in  the  counties  of  Metro  Atlanta.  The  four  major 
counties  that  comprise  the  Metro  Atlanta  area  are  as  follows: 


1971 

1972 

  4.9 

3.8 

  2.2 

2.2 

  1.8 

1.2 

  1.5 

L9 

The  total  number  of  runaways  in  the  State  of  Georgia  for  1071  was  3,510;  in 
1072  the  number  lncreaj«ed  to  3,802;  and  in  1073  there  was  a  record  high  number 
of  runaway  youths  which  totaled  4,300*  Please  keep  in  mind  that  these  statistics 
have  heen  taken  from  the  county  juvenile  court  records  and  do  not  reflect  the 
total  "runaway  problem,"  Thauk  you. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Barbara  Seymour, 
Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles* 


County 


Total  Total 
population       Runaway     population       Runaway  Runaway 
1971     youths  1971  1972    youths  1972      youths  1973 


Appling   13,200 

Atkinson   5.800 

Bacon   8.300 

Baker   3,800 

Baldwinc  7..  34.600 

Banks   6,900 

Barrow   17, 400 

Bartow   34.800 

Ben  Hilt   13.100 

Berrien   11,900 

Bibb   140.900 

BlecklRv   ,   10.500 

Brantley   6. 200 

Brooks   13,800 

Bryan   6.800 

Bulloch   32.100 

Burke...   17,900 

Butts   11,000 

Calhoun   6*200 

Camden   H.ZOO 

Candler   6. 300 

Carroll   ^7,500 

Catoosa   29.300 

Charlton   .  5.900 

Chatham   185,400 

Chattahoochee   24,300 

Chattooga.....   20.600 

Cherokee   -^3.500 

Clarke   66,900 

Clay   3.600 

Clayton   105,700 

Clinch   6.400 

Cobb   203.800 

Coffee   23,500 

Colquitt   31, 200 

Columbia  ^   ?M0O 

Cook   lUOO 

Coweta   34,100 

Crawford   5.900 

Crisp   18,200 

Dade   10.300 

Oawson   3,600 

Oecatuf   21.600 

OeKalb   430.900 

Ood^d.   IS.dOO 

Dooly   10,700 

Dougherty   |2.§00 

Oouglas..     31.600 

lariy?^::;::::::::::;::::::::.::..::  12.800 


15 
0 
0 

32 
1 
0 
I 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 

I 

0 
2 
8 

0 

45 
0 
0 
45 
36 
0 

5U 
0 

447 
0 
1 
0 
0 
17 
0 
0 
1 


649 
8 
0 

24 
0 
0 


13.300 

5, 900 

8.700 

A  nno 
341800 

6,900 
18.100 
35.000 
13.400 
12,300 
142,600 
10,900 

6, 500 
13,900 

7  100 
31.700 
18,100 
11,100 

6,300 
11, 500 

6.300 
49,000 
29.800 

5.900 
180,500 
15,900 
20.900 
34,700 
67.700 

3,700 
111,100 

6,400 
209,800 
23,600 
32.700 
23.  m 
12,100 
35.000 

5 '900 
18.400 
10,300 

3,800 
21, 700 
448.900 
16. 300 
11.000 
95 '500 
35,700 
12,600 


0 
0 
0 
0 

2~ 

0 

5 
o 

0 
I 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 
26 

0 

0 
31 
24 

420 
1 

463 
4 

0 
0 
7 

4S 
0 
0 


2 

840 
0 
0 
86 
0 
1 


2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
50 
0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 


39 
0 
0 
1 

tl 

0 


480 

0 
406 
0 
0 
0 


0 
910 

I 

0 
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County 


Total 

popMlatiun  Runaway 
1971     youths  19;I 


Total 

population       Runaway  Runaway 
1972    youths  1972     youths  1973 


•Echols   2.000 

ttflngham   14,300 

Elbefl*   17,300 

€manu«l  :   19,300 

Evans   8, 200 

Fannin   13.700 

Fayette   12,300 

Floyd   74.200 

Forsyth   18,200 

Franklin   13,000 

Fulton   601,000 

Oilmer   9, 300 

Glascock   2,400 

Glynn   51,800 

Gordon   25,100 

Grady   17,600 

Greene   10,300 

Gwinnett   78,900 

Haliersham   21,000 

Hale   59.900 

Hancock   9,000 

Haralson   16. 100 

Harris...   11,300 

tlart   16.300 

Heard   5.600 

Horny   24,500 

Houston     62,800 

Irwm   8.100 

Jackson   21,200 

Jasper   6,100 

JeffOavIs   9.800 

Jefferson   17.000 

J«nkifis   8.400 

Johnson   7,900 

Jones.  -   14.000 

Lan.ar   11,000 

Lanier   5. 100 

Laurens   33,000 

Lee   7.400 

teberty   17,700 

Lincoln   5.800 

Long   3.600 

Lowndes.   57,000 

Lumpkin   8,900 

Macon   13,500 

Madison   14,200 

Marlon   4,900 

McOutfie   15.200 

Mrlnlosh   7.400 

Meriwether     19,500 

Miller   6.100 

Mitchell  -   20,600 

Monroe   11,700 

Monlgomery  .    5, 800 

Morgan   10.200 

Murray   13,700 

Muscogee   166,300 

Newton   27,700 

Ocnee   8.100 

Oglethorpe   7,800 

f>aulding   18,600 

Peach    16,400 

Pickens   9,600 

Pierce   9,500 

hkc   7,800 

Polk   30.600 

Pulaski   7,800 

Putnam                                 ..  8.500 

Ouitman   2.000 

Rabun...   8.500 

Randolph   8,500 

Richmond   162.600 

Rockdale...   19,500 

Schley   2,800 

Screven  -  12,200 

Seniinol?   7,400 

Spalding   40.500 

Stephens                .......   20,400 

Stewart   J.  100 

Sumter   27,500 

See  footnote  nt  eml  of  tnbloi 


0 
0 
0 
0 

^  2 
1 

13 
5 
6 

1,075 
2 
0 

0 
0 

55 
0 

27 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
100 
0 
3 
0 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
2 

146 
1 
1 

0 
0 
2 
5 
0 
0 
6 
3 
0 
n 
0 
0 

29 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 


2,000 
14, 500 
17, 100 
20, 200 
8. 500 
14,000 
13,100 
74,300 
19, 200 
12,900 
596, 700 
d,  400 
2,400 
52,000 
25, 300 
17,900 
10,200 
85,400 
21,000 
61.900 
9,000 
16,300 
11,300 
16.000 
5, 700 
24. 700 
65.800 
8, 200 
21  600 
C.  100 
9.900 
16, 200 
8. 200 
7.600 
14, 300 
11.100 
5.200 
32,800 
7,700 
18. 600 
6,000 
3.600 
59. 200 
9,100 
13,600 
14, 300 
5,000 
15,500 
7,600 
19.800 
6,100 
19, 300 
12,100 
5.900 
10,200) 
14,100 
166,100 
28,000 
8,200 
7,800 
19,200 
17,800 
10,000 
9. 500 
7.600 
30.800 
7, 900 
8,400 
2,000 
8,800 
8,700 

2,800 
12,300 

7,700 
40.700 
20.800 

6,000 
27, 500 


0 
0 
0 
I 
0 

10 
0 

12 
2 
3 

734 
10 
0 

105 
6 
0 
0 

125 
0 
17 
0 
1 
1 
3 
0 
7 

100 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
17 
0 

Z 

0 


d 

0 
277 
20 
1 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 


0 
0 
0 

.1 

8 
0 
0 
0 

u 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 

0 

1,305 
11 
0 
139 
0 
0 
0 

200 
3 


0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
13 
100 
0 

1 

0 
9 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
2 
2 


S 
0 

d 

0 

29S 
25 
2 
1 
4 
0 


0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

■i 

0 
0 
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1 


Total  Total 
population       Runaway     population       Runaway  Runaway 

County                                   1971    youths  1971  1972    youths  1972     youths  1973 

Talbot   6,200  0  6.100  0  0 

Taliaferro   2,300  0  2,200  0  0 

-attnall   16,300  0  16,000  3  *  4 

aylor   7.900  0  7.800  0  0 

elfalf...*   11,800  6  11,800  0  0 

Terrell   11,500  1  11,300  6  0 

Thomas   34,100  15  34,800  0  U 

Tift   27,800  0  28,000  2  1 

Toombs   20.000  0  20,300  0  7 

Towns   4.900  0  4.800  0  0 

Treutlen   5.700  0  5.500  0  0 

Troup   43.600  0  43.500  93  21 

Turner   8.500  0  8.200  I  0 

Twiggs   8.000  0  7.900  0  0 

Union   7.200  0  7.300  0  0 

Upson   23.600  0  21.800  0  0 

Walker   50.900  4  51.300  5  2 

Walton   24.800  2  25.500  0 

Wure   34.100  49  34.300  66  56 

warren   7.000  0  7.000  0  1 

Washington   17.100  1  16,700  0  0 

Wayne   18.400  0  18,600  0  0 

Webster                                          2,400  0  2,500  0  0 

Wheeler                                          4,800  1  4,800  1  0 

White                                               7,800  0  7,900  1  0 

Whitttatd   56,600  40  57,100  84  16 

Wllcon                                              6,900  0  6,800  0  0 

Wilkes   10,500  0  10.600  0  0 

Wilkinson                                         9,700  0  9,»00  0  0 

Worth   15,700  0  16,100  1  0 


State  total   4,668,400  3.516      4,720.000  3,802  4,360 

1  Not  evailable 

l^stiMONT  OF  Hon*  Dolph  Bbisoob,  QoVERNoit,  State  of  Texas 
A*  backorot;nd 

It  has  become  alarmingly  clear  over  the  past  years  that  an  excessive  number 
of  young  people  are  leaving  home  at  an  early  age  and  all  too  quickly  find 
themselves  in  poor  physical,  mental*  and  financial  condition.  This  situation 
often  forces  their  involvement  in  crime,  drugs*  and  promiscuity.  These  runaways 
have  become  a  burden  on  the  law  enforcement  agencies  thru  both  their 
missing  persons  departments  and  their  general  law  enforcement  responsibilities* 
Most  social  service  agencies  are  not  able  to  help  without  notifying  police  or 
parents  and  therefore  are  not  fully  utilissed  by  runaways.  Furthermore*  many 
runaways  are  forced  into  illegal  activity  dictated  by  "street'*  survival,  and  the 
runaways*  illegal  status  casts  them  into  an  often  alien  environment  lor  which 
they  are  unprepared.  We  believe*  the  scope  and  nature  of  this  national  crisis 
demands  national  attention. 

"Operation  Peace  of  Mind"  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  mass  slayings  In 
Houston  in  1078.  Texas  Governor*  Dolph  Briscoe*  responded  to  the  tragedy  by 
initiating  the  Peace  of  Mind  program*  whereby  runaway  youth  could  relay 
messages  to  their  parents,  letting  them  know  that  they  were  safe  and  well.  The 
ideit  behind  the  message  service  was  that  many  runaways  would  be  willing  to 
make  a  contact  with  home*  if  they  didn't  have  to  let  their  whereabouts  be  known. 
Tliusly*  Peace  of  Mind  came  into  existence*  with  the  opening  date  being 
September  11*  1073. 

Since  that  date*  success  )ias  accompanied  the  runaway  hotline*  with  calls 
coming  slowly  at  first*  and'fncreasing  steadily  as  time  went  on.  The  first  nation^ 
wide  publicity  boost  came  on  December  10*  1073*  and  the  results  were  phe« 
nomenal  Abigail  Van  Buren  printed  a  letter  from  a  Peace  of  Mind  volunteer 
explaining  the  program  and  asking  for  Abby*s  help  in  spreading  the  word.  In 
one  day*  Peace  of  Mind  received  over  fifty  calls  from  runaways  (as  compared  to 
the  previous  five  to  ten  calls  per  day).  During  a  period  of  ten  days*  following 
the  appearance  of  this  "Dear  Abby"  column*  the  total  number  of  calls  from 
runaways  more  than  doubled. 
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Tbe  steady  flow  of  incoming  calls  continued  through  the  month  of  December, 
as  many  runaways  tried  to  send  Christmas  messaged  to  their  famillea  Parents 
who  had  not  heard  from  their  runaway  children  for  a  period  of  a  few  moutha 
to  as  long  as  several  years,  responded  with  phrases  such  as:  *^This  is  the  best 
Christmas  present  we  could  ever  have." 

Peace  of  Mind  is  continuing  to  operate  as  a  hotline  for  runaways,  twenty* 
four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  per  week.  Although  the  primary  objective  is  to 
relay  messages  to  families,  another  aspect  of  the  program  involves  the  referral 
of  runaways  to  agencies  in  their  locale.  The  primary  source  of  referral  informa- 
tion is  the  '^National  Director  of  Hotlines  and  Youth  Crisis  Centers'*.  (Jan., 
1973,  the  Na tonal  Exchange,  Minn.,  Minn.)  The  Peace  of  Mind  staff  is  compiling 
additional  referral  information  dealing  with  youth  (especially  runaways)  from 
sources. 

The  actual  operation  and  organization  of  Peace  of  Mind  is  simple  in  theory 
and  practice.  Telephones  are  manned  by  volunteers;  a  volunteer  working  one 
four-hour  shift  per  week.  The  shifts  run  from  8  a.m.  to  12  p.m.,  12  p.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  4  p.m.  to  8  p.m.,  8  p.m.  to  12  a.m.,  and  12  a.m.  to  8  a.m.  (an  eight  hour 
shift).  The  number  of  volunteers  manning  a  shift  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  calls  coming  in.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  a  volunteer  for  each 
telephone.  The  number  of  calls  varies  also,  with  the  amount  and  type  of  pub* 
liclty  that  Peace  of  Mind  receives.  Both  the  number  of  calls  and  the  pattern  in 
which  they  are  received  are  indicative  factors  of  the  need  for  ongoing  publicity 
that  in  geared  to  young  people. 

The  handling  of  n  call  from  a  runaway  requires  the  volunteer  to  ask  only  a 
minimum  number  of  questions.  The  name  and  telephone  number  of  the  parent 
or  relative  is  required,  as  well  as  sufHcient  information  to  identify  the  runaway 
to  his  family.  This  is  necessary  only  to  screen  out  prank  calls.  The  location  of 
the  runaway  is  never  asked  and  the  calls  are  received  over  nationwide  W.A.T.S. 
lines,  so  that  the  calls  cannot  be  traced.  A  rtmaway  may  receive  referral  help 
by  simply  calling  and  giving  his  location  and  the  type  of  help  that  he  needs. 
No  name  is  required  In  these  cases  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  runaway's 
location  being  passed  on  by  Peace  of  Mind. 

In  many  cases,  runaways  indicate  a  desire  to  call  back  and  find  out  what 
the  reaction  of  the  parent  was  to  their  message.  It  is  in  the  relaying  of  a 
parent's  message  back  to  the  runaway  that  Peace  of  Mind  volunteers  hear  of  a 
runaway's  decision  to  call  home  himself  or  to  go  home.  A  number  of  parents, 
that  are  contacted  by  Peace  of  Mind,  call  back  to  give  the  Information  that 
their  child  is  now  at  home.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  outcome  of  a  Peace  of 
Mind  call  is  not  known.  On  the  other  hand,  the  happiness,  relief  and  gratitude 
expressed  by  parents  upon  hearing  that  their  child  is  okay,  fulfills  the  purpose 
for  which  Peace  of  Mind  exists. 

The  success  of  the  *Teace  of  Mind"  operation  in  Texas  has  shown  the  need  for 
a  nationwide  communications  system  between  runaways  and  parents,  and  it 
has  emphasiaied  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  runaway  problem*  It  la  estimated 
that  in  Houston  alone  there  are  6,000  runaways.  These  young  people  need 
Immediate  help,  not  only  in  simply  contacting  their  families^  but  some  need 
shelter  and  clothing  which  they  cannot  afford. 

B.  aCCOMMKNDATIONS 

1.  The  Qovernor's  Office  strongly  endorses  the  concepts  contained  within  the 
Runaway  Youth  Act ;  however,  it  is  our  recommendation  that  grants  be  awarded 
in  block  form  directly  to  the  Governor's  offices  of  the  various  States  thus  per« 
mitting  the  state  to  allocate  the  funds,  within  H.E.W.  guidelines,  to  the  areas 
of  the  state  where  the  need  is  greatest.  The  Governor's  offices  with  their  various 
planning  and  coordinating  divisions  can  best  administer  this  program  since  the 
runaway  problem  cuts  across  the  interests  of  a  number  of  individual  State 
agencies,  and  could  not  be  effectively  administered  4ty  any  single  State  agency. 

2.  The  Governor's  Office  strongly  recommends  that  existing  orgAnlsatlons, 
agencies,  and  facilities  be  fully  utlked  In  order  that  the  fundfs  are  spent  for 
runaway  youths  and  not  for  creating  new  buildings  or  programa 

8.  The  Governor's  Office  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  national  runaway 
hotline.  The  purpose  of  this  runaway  hotline  should  be  twofold:  (1)  to  provide 
a  24  hour,  toll-free  number  natiotiwide  that  runaways  can  call  to  relay  a 
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measage  to  tbelr  parents  without  the  necessity  of  having  to  contact  them  per- 
sonally* (2)  to  refer  runaways  that  request  help  to  the  agency  or  facility  that 
can  proyide  the  help  they  need. 

4^  The  Governor'a  OflSlce  recommends  that  care  be  taken  to  insure  that  the 
Runaway  Youth  Act  focuses  on  the  runaway  problem  and  does  not  become  so 
broad  and  diffuse  that  the  specific  runaway  problem  is  either  not  addressed  or 
only  partially  so. 
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JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 
AND  RUNAWAY  YOUTH 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  8,  1974 

House  of  Rephesentatives, 
SuBco^oirrrEB  ox  Equal  Opportunities, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :55  a.m*,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room 
2257,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon,  Augustus  F*  Hawkins 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding* 
Present :  Representative  Hawkins,  Chisholm  and  Stei^er* 
Mr.  Hawkins*  The  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities  is  now 
called  to  ordei% 

The  Chair  would  like  to  announce  just  for  the  benefit  of  the 
witnesses  that  several  points  that  have  been  discussed  and  I  am 
sure  will  be  discussed  today  should  be  clarified  from  the  Chair. 

One  is  that  the  bill  which  is  before  the  subcommittee,  HR..  6265, 
does  not  at  present  incorporate  the  national  institute*  This  has 
been  discussed  with  Congressman  Railsback,  who  is  the  author  of 
H.R.  45,  which  passed  in  a  previous  session  of  Congress. 

We  have  agreed  with  him  to  incorporate  his  bill  in  H.R.  6265» 
The  only  reason  that  we  have  not  done  this  so  far  is  because  we 
want  to  work  out  with  him  the  exact  provisions  as  to  whether  or 
not  his  bill  in  its  present  form  or  a  modified  form  will  be  incorpo- 
rated. But  it  will  l)e  incorporated  in  H.R.  6265. 

The  other  point  that  has  been  made  by  many  witnesses  is  that 
H.R.  6265  does  not  provide  any  amendments  to  the  Federal  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  to  reform  the  Juvenile  Code. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  were  concerned  about  jurisdiction. 
Inclusion  of  those  amendments  would  complicate  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  would  probably  be  in  a  subcommittee  of  another 
standing  committee  of  the  House  instead  of  this  subcommittee. 

We  are  however,  introducing,  a  companion  bill  which  will  incorpo- 
rate those  amendments. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  this  so  that  the  witnesses  will  not 
be  deluded  into  thinking  that  we  have  overlooked  these  two  points 
and  may  actually  be  in  opposition  to  them. 

We  arc  in  perfect  agreement  with  both  proposals  and  certainly 
wili  incorporate  them  in  the  pending  bill 

The  Chair  will  forego  any  further  discussion  on  points  concerning 
this  because  we  are  beginning  late. 

1  would  like  to  introduce  the  first  witness.  Congressman  Clattde 
Pepper  who  represents  the  14th  Congressional  District  of  Florida 
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and  for  two  tonus  i*oprosented  that  State  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  His 
long  concern  for  the  educational  and  social  needs  of  our  Nation's 
youth  is  well  known  by  all  of  us. 

He  has  sewed  as  chainnan  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  which  as  nait  of  its  overall  responsibilities  addressed  the 
issue  of  juvenile  aermquency,  the  matter  which  is  now  before  this 
subcommittee. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  this  most  distinguished  American 
statesman  tx)  the  subcommittee. 

Senator,  we  ai*e  very  pleased.  I  am  certainly  honored  in  welcom- 
ing you  to  this  subcommittee,  as  is,  I  kiiow^,  my  distinguished 
col  league,  Mi*s.  Chisholm. 

Va\  PEWKn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  kind  words  of 
introduction.  I  want  to  congratulate  vou  for  continuing  the  splendid 
work  that  you  and  your  distinguished  fellow^  committee  member, 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  have*  long  done  in  the  field  of  concern  for  young 
people.  You  i.  only  have  a  humanitarian  interest  in  their  welfare 
but  you  are  trying  to  protect  society  from  some  of  their  aberrations. 

I  particularly  couunend  you  for  the  initiative  you  have  taken 
in  the  introduction  and  conducting  of  hearings  upon  this  measure 
which  is  before  your  committee  today. 

I  wOvS  a  cnspouRor  of  H.R.  45,  or  which  the  principal  author  was 
Mr.  Railsback. 

I  had  previously  introduced  H.R.  19327  on  behalf  of  the  Crime 
Committee. 

I  commend  you  upon  your  announcement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  are  goin^  to  incorporate  the  provision  of  H.R  45  which  provides 
for  a  Juvenile  Justice  Institute  in  the  bill  which  yo  i  now  are  offer- 
ing and  which  you  have  before  you  in  this  committee. 

Our  Crime  Committee  after  4  years  of  study  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  came  to  the  rather  obvious  conclusion  that  those 
\yho  perpetrate  crime  in  this  countr]^  or  what  I  might  call  the 
"crime  populations^  come  from  two  principal  sources. 

One  is  the  young  people  coming  into  the  criminal  population, 
becoming  perjDetrators  of  crime*  It  is  a  known  fact,  of  course,  that 
about  half  of  the  serious  crime  committed  in  the  United  States  is 
committed  by  people  under  18  years  of  age,  mostly  boys. 

FBI  statistics  pi^esented  to  our  Crime  Committee  indicate  that 
while  total  arrests  of  all  those  over  18  rose  20  percent  between  1960 
and  1972  the  same  figures  rose  124  percent  for  those  under  18. 

Of  those  arrested  for  serious  crimes  in  1972  a  full  19  and  2/lOths 
percent  w^ere  luuler  15  vears  of  age. 

Preliminary  1973  figures  just  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  .viow  that  serious  crimes  rose  3  percent  in  the  cities 
and  5  percent  nationally.  In  the  suburbs  however  serious  crime 
increased  10  percent,  largely  due  to  the  increasing  participation  in 
thoporpetration  of  crime  of  youn^ people. 

Tlie  other  source  of  the  criminal  population,  of  course^  are  thoae 
that  w^e  call  "hardened  criminaV^  previously  convicted  criminals 
coming  back  out  of  our  penal  institutions  into  the  population  of 
our  country  and  becoming  again  perpetrators  of  crime* 

So  you  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  mahi  sources  of  the  stream 
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of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  but  you  are  dealing  with  an 
effort  to  try  to  preserve  the  vr.lue  of  these  human  lives. 

They  have  a  great  potential  for  the  country  if  they  are  properly 
assisted  to  find  a  normal  way  in  their  society. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  the  House  Internal  Security  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  we  had  before  us  as  a  witness  Dr,  F. 
Gentry  Harris.  He  is  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at 
United  States  Public  Health  Hospital  in  San  Francisco,  California. 
I  am  sure  he  is  known  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

I  asked  Dr,  Harris  when  he  was  testifying  about  the  psychiatry 
of  people  who  are  skyjackers  or  kidnappers,  perpetrators  of  that 
kind  of  crime— he  had  made  quite  a  study  of  that— would  he  also 
give  whatever  data  he  could  put  together  and  whatever  opinion 
he  cared  to  express  about  the  relationship)  between  the  perpetration 
of  crime  or  juvenile  delinauency,  we  might  say,  and  educational 
retardation  or  educational  disability  or  inadequacy  and  the  like. 

So  he  wrote  me  a  letter  which  I  have  attached  to  my  statement. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask  that  my  statement  appear 
in  the  record  and  I  will  summarize  it. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Without  objection  your  statement  and  also  the  letter 
of  Dr.  Harris  which  is  attached  thei-eto  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  documents  referred  to  follows:] 

PHEPAftED  STATRMKNT  OP  HoN.  C1.AUDR  PEPPER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONOREBB 

FftoM  THE  State  of  Florida 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  and 
the  distinguished  memberH  of  your  subcommittee  today  to  report  some  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  which 
HUpport  the  puriwses  and  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  .Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  (H.R.  6265  and  S.  821). 

Experts  in  criminology^  respected  public  administrators  community  leaders* 
Journalists,  and  an  endless  array  of  other  Informed  sourcea  all  agree  on  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  a  strong  and  effective  Federal  commitment  to  provide 
vigorous  national  leadership  and  the  substantial  resources  necessary  to  abate 
crime  and  prevent  delinquency  among  our  nation's  youth.  More  than  80  wit- 
nesses recently  testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  they  were  all  In  virtual  unanimity  over  the  depth  of  our 
national  disgrace  and  dilemma  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  almost  half  the 
serious  crime  In  the  United  States  Is  committed  by  children  under  the  age  of 
18.  FBI  statistics  presented  to  my  Crime  Committee  indicated  that  while  total 
arrests  of  those  over  18  lose  20%  between  1960  and  1972«  the  same  figures  rose 
124%  for  those  under  la  Of  those  arrested  for  serious  crimes  In  1W2,  a  full 
19.2%  were  under  15  years  old.  And  preliminary  1978  figures.  Just  published  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  show  that  serious  crimes  rose  H  percent 
In  the  cities  and  6  percent  nationally.  In  the  suburbs,  however,  serlows  crimes 
Increased  10  |)ercent.  aiils  tyi)e  of  data,  Indicating  that  Juvenile  delinquency  Is 
liervadlng  every  commttnlty  In  nation  at  an  Increasing  rate,  repre/^ents  a  real 
American  tragedy.  It  Is  tragic  that  arrest  rates  continue  to  rise  faster  for  those 
under  18  than  for  the  population  at  large  i  It  Is  tragic  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  rehabilitate  the  vast  majority  of  youth  who  enter  Jtivenlle  correctional  faolU* 
ties.  This  waste  and  shameful  neglect  of  our  natlon*s  one  greatest  resource 
mmt  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

One  of  the  real  underlying  crises  Is  the  failure  of  existing  Instltutlous  to  deal 
with  the  needs  of  tt  sls^able  portion  of  the  population.  Public  schools  are  not 
g'  ared  to  educate  a  large  number  of  students*  In  fact  educational  retardation  Is 
one  of  the  commonest  behavior  patterns  noted  among  delinquent  youth*  A  report 
entitled  ^'Literacy  Among  Youth  12-1?  Years,**  Just  published  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  HtJW,  Indicates  that  according  to  data  compiled 
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for  1006-1970.  1.000,000  faiUMl  the  literacy  test,  This  1.000.000  includes  22% 
of  all  black  youth  in  this  ago  group  from  families  having  less  than  |8,000 
annual  Income, 

Peter  Knolla.  head  of  the  Douglas  County  Youth  Detention  Facility  in  Omaha. 
Nebraska,  stated  in  his  testimony  for  the  Crime  Committee  that  "if  there  Is 
any  one  common  characteristic  about  a  delinquent  kid.  it  is  not  that  he  has 
long  hair,  or  Is  white  or  black— It  is  they  are  educationally  retarded/*  The  pre- 
mium placed  uiwn  success  and  competition,  even  in  the  early  grades,  places  a 
psychological  burden  on  the  youngster  who  cannot  perform  as  well.  So,  as  Mr. 
Knolla  states :  "he  cops  out  or  drops  out."  A  high  percentage  of  dropouts  go  on 
to  commit  serious  crime  and  then  they  become  cycled  into  the  large  colleges 
and  universities  for  crime  that  we  call  our  correctional  inattuttons.  Real  efforts 
In  the  area  of  job  exi)erience  and  vocational  training  must  be  expanded  and 
directed  to  the  thousands  of  young  people  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

The  failure  of  the  judicial  system  to  protect  the  rights  of  juvenile  offenders 
has  become  a  genuine  calamity.  Often  unreasonable  punishment  and  sentences 
are  meted  out  to  a  child  offender  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  name  of  status 
offenses  juveniles  can  be  incarcerated  for  actions  not  considered  criminal  when 
commltte<l  by  adults.  Yet  experience  has  shown  repeatedly  that  this  type  of 
deterrence  Is  not  effective  in  abating  youthful  crime. 

Judges,  court  employees,  and  probation  officers  need  special  training  to  deal 
realistically  with  youthful  offenders.  Many  judges  who  have  transferred  from 
adult  criminal  courts  to  juvenile  tribunals  are  ill  Kiuipped  to  aid  younger  people 
as  they  might.  Too  often  the  entire  juvenile  justice  system  Is  accorded  second- 
ary status.  Consequently  much  of  it  is  staffed  by  second  rate  personnel.  This 
situation  must  be  improved  by  more  realistic  and  adequate  pay  scales  to 
attract  more  qualified  individuals,  and  by  providing  the  training  needed  to 
perform  more  effectively.  By  elevating  to  the  highest  priorty  the  problems  of 
Juven,lle  delinquency.  H.R.  6265  will  help  to  alleviate  the  present  poor-relation 
status  of  the  juvenile  court. 

Ulie  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  which  is  established  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  allow  and  hoi>efully  encourage  the  use  of  volunteers. 
Increasingly  the  courts  are  utilizing  volunteers  to  help  fill  their  personnel  void. 
Judge  Keith  J.  Leenhouts  has  been  a  leader  in  the  use  of  volunteer  probation 
officers  in  juvenile  court.  Starting  in  1960  with  eight  volunteers  he  had  helped 
to  build  a  national  systetn  of  dedicated  individuals  willing  to  give  their  time  to 
youngsters  who  have  come  into  conflict  with  the  law.  One  volunteers  took  six 
young  i)eople  who  had  been  in  juvenile  institutions  on  a  canoe  trip  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Four  of  these  youths  were  hard  core  delinquents 
who  had  been  considered  beyond  help  by  officials  in  conventional  institutions. 
Yet  this  single  individual,  because  he  was  willing  to  give  so  much  was  able  to 
direct  these  boys  aw»ay  from  future  crime.  By  using  volunteers  we  can  reach  a 
much  larger  number  of  people  and  save  taxpayers  money.  Volunteerism  can  and 
has  been  used  to  man  essential  programs  for  which  no  other  funds  were  avail- 

The  cost  of  crime  in  human  terms  is  incalculable.  The  losses  In  property  and 
injury  to  lives  are  obvious.  The  cost  to  Incarcerate  a  youngster  In  a  Juvenile 
training  school  in  some  states  ranges  as  high  as  $20,000  per  year.  When  We 
consider  these  high  costs  and  the  high  rates  of  recidivism,  it  is  clear  the 
States  would  benefit  enormously  by  providing  alternatives  to  Incarceration  such 
as  counseling  and  other  programs  to  Steer  the  individual  away  from  confron- 
tation with  crime.  One  «t.  Louis  program  which  provide  recreation  centers  and 
counseling  for  hardcore  delinquents  cost  the  city  a  total  of  $326  a  year  per  child. 
It  makes  sense  to  question  current  method.^  If  we  cannot  rehabilitate  youths  that 
enter  the  juvenile  justice  .system  now  at  a  cost  of  averaging  over  $20,000  a  year. 
According  to  Dr.  Jerome  Miller,  who  engineered  the  delnstitutlonallssation  of 
the  ^^a.^sachu.^etts  Juvenile  CorrectUms  System :  "For  what  it  costs  to  keep  a 
youngster  in  n  training  school  you  can  send  him  to  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy ; 
have  him  In  Individual  analytic  psychotherapy:  give  him  a  weekly  allowance 
iH^tween  $25  and  $50  plus  a  full  clothing  allowance.  You  could  send  him  to 
Europe  in  the  sumtner  and  when  you  bring  him  back  still  have  ft  fair  amount  of 
money  left  over.** 

More  and  more  re«t)onslble  and  recognising  the  futility  of  trying  to  deter 
criminals  by  indlscHmlnately  incarcerating  the  offender.  Fortunately,  the  legls- 
Ifttlon  before  us  today  gives  considerable  emphasis  to  the  establishment  of  new 
correctional  options. 
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The  need  for  realistic  alternatives  to  Incarceration  is  Inescapable.  Only  that 
correctional  system  which  stresses  rehabilitation  over  punishment  can  be 
successful.  Certainly,  our  penal  institutions  as  they  exist  are  far  from  rehabili- 
tative. Smaller,  more  t)er8onal  community  based  centers  have  proven  far  more 
eflfective  in  reducing  recidivism  and  far  less  costly  to  the  State.  We  need  to 
encourage  a  proliferation  of  truly  rehabilitative  institutions,  such  as  drug 
addctlon  treatment  centers  and  halfway  houses,  as  opposed  to  the  nominal 
reformatories  currently  In  use.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  provide  Judges  the 
range  of  alternatives  needed  to  make  sentences  beneficial  to  both  society  and 
the  offender.  Incarceration  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible,  but  In  any 
and  all  cases  youths  must  be  segregated  from  adult  offenders  in  penal  Insti- 
tutions. To  gain  the  maximum  advantage  from  these  alternatives  and  best  aid 
each  delinquent  youth,  the  courts  will  have  to  conduct  a  thorough  screening  of 
all  Juvenile  offenders. 

We  must  remember  that  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  a  healthy  society  to  prevent 
delinquency  before  It  occurs ;  before  an  Individual  has  become  entangled  in  the 
^Juvenile  Justice  system.  Towards  this  end,  street  worker  programs  must  be 
fostered  and  eximnded.  Police  oflUcers  must  be  trained  to  work  with  and  under- 
stand Juveniles.  By  participating  In  community  and  youth  affairs  both  police  and 
"street  workers**  can  communicate  more  easily  with  them.  Experience  has 
shown  that  local  disturbances  can  be  eased  simply  by  having  an  officers  who  is 
familiar  with  the  neighborhood  on  hand.  Moreover  the  time  of  problem-Solving 
is  extended.  Rather  than  looking  up  an  offender  periodically  as  dlflkultles  arise, 
the  officer  can  deal  with  him  on  a  more  continuous  basis. 

Youth  groups  like  the  Boy's  Club,  The  Police  Athletic  League,  and  the  "Y**  can 
play  a  significant  role  in  preventing  delinquency  by  seeking  out  those  young 
I)ersons  with  a  iwtentlal  for  delinquent  behavior.  Along  these  lines  the  use  of 
volunteers  must  be  seriously  developed.  The  great  pool  of  college  and  high 
school  students,  retired  senior  citlssens  and  ordinary  citizens  with  time  to  offer 
can  be  tapped  to  provide  counselors,  club  house  workers,  and  administrative 
aides  and  to  |)erf()rm  a  host  of  other  needed  services. 

The  Senate  Bill,  S.  821  contains  a  provision  to  establish  a  National  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Justice.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  my  Crime  Committee,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  19327  which  was  cosponsored  by  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  establish  a  similar  institute  which  Is  needed  to  provide  the  research,  demon- 
stration, evaluation,  training,  technical  assistance,  and  review  of  all  aspects  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system  which  functions  must  all  be  integral  components  of 
the  Iiederal  effort.  I  have  cosponsored  also  H.R.  46,  a  similar  measure  which 
was  introduced  by  Congressman  Rallsback.  I  would  urge  you  to  amend  H.B. 
«2«5  to  add  provision  for  a  Juvenile  Justice  institute. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill  differ  in  one  other  very  Important  respect, 
i.e..  the  Senate  bill  placed  the  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  the  House  bill  places 
it  in  the  Executive  Office  of  ine  President.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  I  concur  with  Senator  Birch 
Bayh'a  recommendation  that  HEW  is  the  logical  deimrtment  to  become  the 
focus  of  the  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  effort  due  to  its  expertise  In  such 
related  areas  as  child  welfare  services,  education,  mental  health,  and  vocational 
rehabllltatifm.  All  of  these  services  should  be  coordinated  with  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs. 

I  stiall  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  reference  to  a  letter  from  F.  Gentry 
Harris,  M.D..  Chief,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital,  in  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Harris  res|)onded  to  my  inquiry  concerning  the 
possible  relationship  between  school  truancy  and  dropping  out,  and  aberrant 
or  criminal  behavior  in  later  life.  In  the  letter  Dr.  Harris  discusses  our  need 
to  examine  several  hypotheses  concerning  the  causes  of  crime,  and  our  need 
for  the  pr(>cessing  of  information  (sensory,  social,  political,  economic,  educa- 
tional Judicial)  that  the  contemporary  worid  thrusts  upon  us.  He  concludes t 

*7  (to  hold  neoeHmrily  that  our  nwtaphystcat  failures  are  suiftelent  to  eoiptaifi 
mminnUty.  I  hr^ld  It  more  likely  that  the  criminal  Is  a  partlculariy  vulnerable 
memhpr  of  society,  probably  from  a  variety  of  factors,  including  physical  ones, 
that  have  placed  him  at  an  enriy  disadvantage.  This  is  Me  peculiar  abnormality, 
for  which  society  has  no  direct  responsibility  (but  which  nevertheless  we  may 
eventually  learn  to  do  something  about).  This  distorts  but  does  not  deny  his 
membership  in  goclety— a  membership  which,  furthermore,  I  insist  the  very 
contents  of  his  criminal  acts  attest** 
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I  concur  with  Dr.  Harris*  ooncluslon  and  I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Comprehensive  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Treatment  legislation 
that  will  provide  the  Federal  commitment  which  Is  necessary  to  accomplish 
what  we  must! 


Dei'artmknt  of  Hkaltii,  Education, 
AMI  Wki^am;,  Vuuuc  Hkaltii  Skrvick, 
Health  Services  and  Mental  T^ealth  Auministeation, 

San  Franoiaco,  Oalif.,  April  SO,  19114. 

Representative  Claude  Pepper. 
U.S.  House  of  RcpresentaiiveSt 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congrehsman  Pepper:  Belatedly,  let  me  express  my  thanks  for  your 
considerations  during  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
on  27  and  28  February,  and  at  the  lunch  with  you.  Congressman  Zlon  and  Dr. 
Pakull. 

Secondly,  I  have  not  forgotten  your  request  that  I  furnish  you  with  some 
material  on  the  possible  relationship  between  school  truancy  and  dropping  out, 
and  aberrant  or  criminal  behavior  in  later  life.  I  have  ha(l  to  think  about  that 
and  to  ch^k  a  few  items.  I  regret  it  comes  out  rather  long,  but  here  li^  what 
I  must  say. 

I^et  me  start  with  a  recent  news  clippings  (San  Francisco  Chronicle,  20  April 
1974--enclosed)  as  an  example  of  the  hypothesis  which  you  are  asking  about 
Mr.  Armstrong  found  84%  of  Juvenile  offenders  with  histories  of  truancy  for 
three  or  more  years  t>efore  being  charged.  (Mr.  Armstrong,  with  w*hom  I  talked 
briefly,  says  the  study  Is  a  recent  one  over  a  four  months  i)eriod ;  it  has  not  been 
published.)  No  doubt  this  is  n  significant  i)ercentage  (if  the  sample  was  statls- 
tically  adequate)— but  slgniflcant  of  exactly  what?  While  truancy  may  have  a 
stutlstical  connection  with  later  criminal  t>ehavlor,  this  suggests  many  questions 
we  should  ask  and  hwestlgate.  Certainly  this  needs  to  be  done  before  deciding 
on  what  kind  of  action  should  be  taken— by  the  courts  or  otherwise. 

Now,  let  me  move  to  a  comment  in  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  Dr.  Jean 
Ayres  of  Los  Angeles.  She  w*as  unaware  of  my  preoccupation  in  this  area,  but 
volunteered  the  following:  'A  common  comment  among  those  of  us  who  observe 
the  behavior  of  learning  disordered  children  is  that  some  of  the  children  prob- 
ably will  become  criminals.  That  probability  could  possibly  be  reduced.* 

So  here  are  two  hyoptheses,  interesting  to  me  because  I  tie  them  together 
as  one,  namely,  that  there  is  a  causative  continuum  between  learning  disability, 
truancy,  and  eventual  criminal  behavior.  Moreover,  I  am  Interested  In  the 
posslbitlfr  that  Vi^stibular  (inner  ear*)  abnormalities  may  contribute  causatively 
to  learning  disabilities.  I  give  this  sequence  to  lllti^trate  one  likely  possblUty, 
not  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  only  thing  to  look  at  in  trying  to  understand  crim- 
inal behavior.  There  are  probably  several  different,  perhaps  unrelated,  as  well 
as  several  complex  mixed,  causes  of  criminality.  I  am  Intent  here  on  pinning 
down  a  few  concretely. 

I  turn  now  to  a  member  of  my  staff,  Ms.  I^aura  Oustafson,  who  offers  the 
possibility  that  truancy  and  dropping  out  may  be  related  more  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  students  and  a  school  system  that  does  not  dignify  their  staying  In 
it.  tShe  goes  on:  *It  makes  me  personally  sad  that  all  the  time  I  was  a  child  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  bizarre  to  be  conflned  to  a  lltnlted,  uncom^ 
fortable  seat  for  extremely  long  periods  of  time.  Rather  I  always  recall  assum^ 
Ing  that  if  I  were  restless  it  was  my  problem.  It  also  never  occurred  to  me  as 
odd  that  the  rest  of  the  class,  with  the  exception  of  the  teacher  who  was  able 
to  move  around  at  will,  felt  the  same  way— that  is.  restless.*  She  feels  the 
student  and  the  school  system  often  collude  to  effect  truancy  or  dropping  out, 
and  particularly  so  when  a  learning  disability  (which  Is  not  managed  In  the 
usual  school  setting)  Is  involved.  These  remarks  are  very  suggestive,  and  imply 
complications  in  the  picture— and  first  of  all,  whether  what  Ms.  Oustafson 
describes  is  actually  related  to  truancy  and  later  criminal  behavior. 

The  above  is  all  to  be  taken  as  a  sampling  of  questions.  We  do  not  know  the 
answers,  one  way  or  another.  Dut  I  am  sure  answers  could  be  found.  Careful, 
simple  counting  alone  would  tell  us  a  lot. 

We  can  put  all  this  together  in  one  diagram,  which  represents  only  ono 
hypothesis  among  others: 
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VestibiUar  Learning  Truancy,  Criminal 

abnonnality.  disability*  dropping  behavior 

out* 

School  system  inadequate      Law  enforcement, 

and  unable  to  cope*  judiciary  unable  to  cope. 

Each  element  needs  careful  Investigation  for  elimination,  retention,  qualification, 
or  modification  In  the  hypothesis.  And  note  particularly  where  law  enforce* 
ment  authorities  and  the  courts  come  In*  Tliey  get  the  end*products*  Their  oper* 
atlons  (so  far)  have  no  relationship  to  what  noca  Into  those  products*  They 
are,  you  might  say,  on  the  consumer  end  of  thi  sequence — which  doesn't  even 
reflect  back  on  the  origins — at  least  yet* 

One  can  readily  surmise  the  disadvantages  In  each  of  these  elements,  espe- 
cially In  the  fact  of  the  Increasing  need  for  the  processing  of  Information  (sen- 
sory,  social,  political,  economic,  educational^  Judicial)  that  the  contemporary 
world  thrusts  u|)on  us*  But  here  we  can  surmise  the  Ingredients  of  rebellion 
when  the  Individual,  In  the  present  scheme  of  things,  cannot  cope  In  a  normal, 
acceptable  manner* 

Now,  whether  there  Is  any  relative  Increase  In  numbers  of  such  Individuals 
Is  unknown*  I  doubt  If  this  Is  the  case*  But  this  may  make  no  difference  In 
ItBelf*  It  Is  probably  safe  to  assume  there  Is  au  absolute  increase;  and  under 
present  conditions  In  the  world,  this  may  make  an  enormous  difference — tho 
not  related  directly  anymore  to  Its  root  canses* 

There  Is  considerable  evidence,  e*g*,  that  schizophrenics  are  cases  of  learning 
disability  grown  up*  And,  as  I  sail  at  the  hearings,  It  was  a  revelation  when  It 
became  clear  that  all  of  over  60  skyjackers  studied  so  far  as  very  seriously 
maladapted  and  enormously  Inept  In  their  lives*  They  are  all  failures*  All  are 
what  we  can  call  schizophrenic — but  that  term  In  its  conventional  connotations 
is  of  no  help,  and  tells  us  nothing  we  don*t  already  know*  Wa  don't  ordinarily 
think  of  schizophrenics  making  a  great  Impact  on  society.  Yet  this  group  of 
skyjackers  certainly  did.  In  this  country,  and  indeed  In  the  world.  Obviously 
this  is  now  a  matter  for  iK)lltlcal  action. 

This  is  a  quite  startling  finding,  and  certainly  indicates  the  wisdom  of  study- 
Ing  every  such  available  individual  as  thoroughly  as  we  can*  This  has  not  been 
done,  yet  it  Is  perfectly  feasible*  Nor  has  there  been  any  large-scale  attempt  to 
correlate  the  findings  of  such  study  with  other  factors,  among  them  those  Z 
have  mentioned  above.  We  cannot  speak  of  genuine  knowledge  about  the  phe- 
nomena in  which  you,  I  and  others  are  Interested,  until  this  Is  done.  And  we 
cannot  speak  of  the  exercise  of  genuine  political  action— In  the  best  sense  of 
basic  political  philosophy — until  this  Is  done. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  broader  aspects  of  criminality.  In  society^  which 
may  be  particularly  relevant  to  terrorism.  From  this  perspective  I  think  It 
useful  to  view  terroristic  acts  as  Incipient  events  stemming  from  social,  political, 
economic.  Judicial,  etc*  Inconsistencies*  I  call  them  Incipient  because  they  are 
nascent,  not  well  formed,  and  not  representative.  They  are  merely  reactive^ 
|)erhaps  attempts  at  some  kind  of  restitution;  but  they  rarely  work  out — 
because  the  terrorist  and  the  terrorized  can't  agree  to  make  a  competitive  or 
cooperative  enterprise  of  the  matter  of  terrorism. 

But  what  is  th  terrorist  otherwise?  Is  he  t)erhaps  like  tiie  ordinary  criminal 
(hypothetlcally)  presented  above?  Do  vestibular  abnormalities^  learning  disa- 
bilities and  truancy  figure  In  his  history?  Or  do  we  really  have  a  genuine  politi- 
cal cause  in  his  case?  We  don't  know  the  answers  to  these  questions  either.  But 
we  could  probably  find  out* 

While  on  this  subject  I  should  mention  another  matter  which  Is  relevant 
The  violent  or  terroristic  and  anconstructlve  protestor  is  being  Increasingly 
confused  with  the  peaceable,  constrtictlve  protestor— as  If  protest  can  only  go 
in  one  direction.  This  Is  unfortunate  Indeed— ^and  dangerous.  It  means  stale^ 
mate.  The  non-crlmlnal  protestor  Is  a  cause,  but  I  am  here  viewing  the  criminal 
more  as  an  effect,  an  end  result.  The  criminal  Is  a  product  merely ;  I  do  not 
conceive  him  as  a  producer  (except  in  the  pathological  sense  of  bis  being  an 
infectious  agent)*  Me  does  not,  in  his  criminality^  constitute  a  design  or  plan, 
but  a  mere  reactivity*  But  I  do  view  him  as  delivering  (inadvertently)  the 
clearest  of  messages ;  which  we  can  now  decipher^for  the  first  time  in  history  2 
simply  that  we  have  failed  and  are  falling  in  our  metaphysics  of  criminality. 
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In  that  sense  only— am^  provided  we  Interpret  the  message  la  the  crlmlnars 
eriminality-- cvLXi  we  conceive  of  his  behavior  and  conduct  as  having  meaning. 
Note  that  I  my,  *the  message  In  ..."  I  do  not  credit  the  crlninal  as  the  orlgi* 
nator  of  tho  message;  he  is,  from  this  perspective,  merely  the  messenger  who 
deliver  It.  To  distinguish  between  his  individual  heinous  act  and  his  role  as 
messenger  messenger  Is  most  lnii)ortant.  In  ancient  times  the  messenger  who 
delivered  bad  news  was  beheaded.  I^et  us  not  merely  and  only  continue  that 
practice,  as  if  that  is  the  solution*  and  all  there  is  to  the  matter.  This  does  not 
mean  that  I  condone  or  approve  or  tolerate  his  act ;  it  does  mean  that  I  think 
we  cai)  make  much  more  of  It  than  we  usually  do  with  our  scapegoat  procedures. 

Let  me  be  clear  also  al>out  another  point.  I  do  not  hold  necessarily  that  our 
metaffhysical  failures  are  safflcieni  to  cwplain  cHminality.  I  hold  it  more  likely 
that  the  criminal  is  a  particularly  vulnerable  member  of  society,  probably  from 
a  variety  of  factors.  Including  physical  ones,  that  have  placed  him  at  an  early 
disadvantage.  This  Is  his  peculiar  abnormality,  for  which  society  has  no  direct 
responsibility  (but  whioli  nevertheless  we  may  eventually  learn  to  do  some- 
thing about).  This  dlstoits  but  doen  not  deny  his  membership  In  society— a 
membership  which,  furthermore.  I  Insist  the  very  contents  of  his  criminal  actd 
attest. 

I  could  go  on.  but  I  think  this  is  enough.  I  hope  It  gives  you  an  Idea  of  how 
things  can  be  put  together,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  provisional 
nature  of  the  resulting  structure,  and  the  necessity  of  careful  study  to  see 
whether  It  Is  the  way  matters  really  are — or  are  uot. 

With  iiersonal  regards  and  best  wishes. 

F.  Gentry  Harbis.  M.D. 
»  Chieft  DcpartmetU  of  PsycMatry. 


[From  the  San  FranciB':o  Chronicle.  Apr.  20.  1974] 
A  Drive  to  Halt  Crime  in  Hchool 
(By  Ron  Moskowltz) 

State  Superintendent  Wilson  Riles  and  Attorney  General  Evelle  J.  Younger 
launched  a  Joint  statewide  campaign  here  yesterday  to  end  violent  crimes  and 
vandalism  In  California's  public  schools. 

'^Juvenile  crime  Is  nothing  new."  Young  conceded  to  the  more  than  600  school 
officials,  parents.  Judges  and  probation  officers  who  thronged  the  opening 
Session  of  a  conference  to  kick  off  the  campaign  at  San  Mateo's  Royal  Coach 
Inn. 

"But.**  Younger  added,  "we're  talking  about  real  crime  now — rape,  robbery 
and  murder." 

*'In  some  schools,  teachers  and  students  arc  legitimately  fearful.  This  Is 
Intolerable  under  any  circumstances.  But  If  you're  trying  to  teach  something 
at  the  same  time.  It  Is  even  more  Intolerable." 

Riles  agreed  with  Younger.  He  urged  the  delegrtes  not  to  relax  their  efforts 
"as  long  as  the  parents  of  a  single  child  fear  for  his  safety  at  schooL'' 

Riles  called  publicly  for  a  joint  effort  by  law  enforcement,  social  setvlce. 
Juvenile,  probation  and  education  officials  to  solve  the  problem. 

He  also  fintly  called  for  the  use  of  i>rivate  or  public  uniformed  police  In 
schools  when  that  is  necessary  to  niaintnin  order  and  prevent  violence. 

"What  I'm  hoping  Is  that  police  and  school  t>eople  will  try  to  understand 
what  It  Is  we^fe  dealing  with.  We  cannot  be  a  warring  camp.  We  must  work 
together  to  solve  the  problem. 

"As  long  as  we  feel  that  the  police  are  the  enemy  wo're  not  ^^Ing  to  get 
anywhere."  said  Riles. 

Younger  said  the  question  of  whether  i)olioe  belong  In  a  school  "depends  on 
the  policeman." 

"t  have  seen  schools  where  the  policeman  on  the  campus  was  the  most 
iniportnnt  person  in  tht  school,"  Younger  said.  "He  was  the  student's  friend, 
his  tnuldy,  his  den  mother." 

Riles  said  "the  old  idea  at)out  police  not  being  good  on  a  campus  has  changed." 

Younger  agreed*  .saying  that  notion  "was  current  in  the  60s.  but  Is  not  the 
prevailing  mood  now.  This  Is  particularly  true  now  in  ghettos,  with  parents 
and  students  asking  for  police  on  the  campus." 
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Riles  said  that  for  too  long,  ''there  has  been  a  concept  that  minority  citizens 
are  soft  on  crime/* 

No  one,  black  or  white,  wants  to  be  hassled  by  the  police/'  he  said.  "But  the 
people  In  Wlatts  want  as  much  police  protection  as  the  people  in  Beverly  Hills. 
Black  people  are  the  victinm  of  crime/* 

In  recent  years.  Younger  said,  such  serious  offenses  as  carrying  deadly 
weai)ons,  assaults  and  even  murder  have  been  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
lesser  crimes  on  school  grounds. 

**In  Los  Angeles  county,  between  Septemlier  and  December  of  1972,  juveniles 
committed  assaults  on  122  teachers  and  512  students  in  schools  within  the 
county,**  Younger  said. 

''And  a  special  survey  of  81  school  districts  by  the  Los  Angeles  county  super- 
intendent showed  two  murders,  40  assaults  on  peace  officers  and  299  cases  of 
weapons  possession  on  school  grounds. 

'*We've  got  a  real  crisis  on  our  hands,'*  he  emphasized. 

Younger  added  that  his  office  will  work  with  Riles  to  get  new  laws  passed 
giving  educators  "more  adequate  tools'*  to  control  and  prevent  school  violence 
and  vandalism. 

Training  materials  for  school  and  law  enforcement  officials  dealing  si)eciflcally 
with  school  violence  problems  have  been  prepared  and  are  now  available. 


Crackik)Wn  on  Tbuants  Urged 

Judge  John  J.  Purchio  and  attorney  Gordon  H.  Armstrong  urged  school 
officials  yesterday  to  take  stronger  action  against  truants  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  later  becoming  criminals. 

Amstrong,  who  heads  the  public  defender's  Juvenile  bureau  in  San  Francisco, 
said  a  study  he  made  shows  that  84  per  cent  of  the  juvenile  offenders  he  handled 
had  histories  of  truancy  for  at  least  three  years  before  being  charged  with  a 
crime. 

*'As  an  attorney,  beg  you  to  start  doing  something  about  truants  earlier  so 
that  the  court  can  step  in  and  help  in  these  situations,"  Armstrong  said. 

Judge  Purchio  of  the  Alameda  county  Juvenile  Court  had  a  similar  messages, 
defining  truants  as  those  who  are  "ripping  off  people's  houses  when  they  should 
be  in  school." 

"If  you  don't  get  to  him  early  enough  as  a  truant,  we*!!  get  him  later  as  a 
burglar  or  a  murderer,"  the  Judge  warned. 

The  two  men  RiK)ke  at  the  oi)ening  conference  of  a  statewide  campaign  to  end 
school  violence  and  vandalism. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  A  REPRESEKTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Pepper.  In  the  letter  he  says— he  is  giving  me  some  data  that 
he  had  collected  about  this  subject;  this  letter  was  dated  the  30th 
of  April  1074— "let  me  start  with  a  recent  news  clipping,  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  April  20,  1974,  as  an  example  of  the  hypoth^sid 
which  vou  are  asking  xbout.  Mr.  Armstrong'^ — he  is  the  one  that 
made  this  study— "found  84  percent  of  juvenile  offenders  with  his- 
tories of  truancy  for  3  or  more  years  before  being  charged* 

Mr.  Armstrong  says  the  study  is  a  recent  one  over  a  4r-month  pe- 
riod which  has  not  yet  been  published* 

In  other  words^  T  know  the  distingitished  lady  from  New  York^ 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  is  very  much  intei^ested,  as  we  all  are,  in  this  matter 
of  school  dropouts. 

In  my  opinion  the  school  dropout— and  that  is  evident  by  the  Ojpin- 
ion  of  many  juvenile  judges  •'^^ho  testified  before  our  crime  committee 
— ii,  almost  inevitably  hepded  to  the  juvenile  courta  for  the  perpe- 
trution  of  crime. 
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And  after  they  have  Iwen  through  the  juvenile  courts,  our  testi- 
monj-  indicated,  about  50  peiwnt  end  up  committing  more  serious 
crime  after  being  incarcerated  in  the  penal  institutions  of  this 
country. 

So  you  can  see  how  lelevant  to  the  matter  of  crime  prevention  is 
preventing  school  dropouts  and  tiying  to  do  something  to  change 
the  behavior  pattern  of  these  young  people  who  are  headed  into  the 
juvenile  courts  and  into  the  penal  institutions. 

Then  he  adds  a  further  paragraph : 

Now,  let  me  move  to  a  comment  In  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  Dr.  Jean 
Ay  res  of  Los  Angeles,  She  was  unaware  of  my  preoccupation  In  this  area  but 
volunteered  the  following:  "A  common  comment  among  those  of  us  who  observe 
the  behavior  of  learning-disordered  chUdren  Is  that  some  of  the  children  probably 
wUl  become  criminals.  That  probability  could  possibly  be  reduced/* 

Then  Dr.  Harris  in  the  next-to-the-last  paragraph  of  his  letter  to 
me  says: 

I^t  me  be  clear  also  al)out  another  point.  I  do  not  hold  necessarily  that  our 
metaphysical  failures  are  sufficient  to  explain  criminality^  I  hold  It  more  likely 
that  the  criminal  is  a  particularly  vulnerable  member  of  society,  probably 
from  a  variety  of  factors,  including  physical  ones,  that  have  placed  him  at  an 
early  disadvantage.  This  is  his  peculiar  abnormality,  for  which  society  has  no 
direct  resiwnsiblllty  but  which  nevertheless  we  may  eventually  learn  to  do 
something  about.  This  distorts  but  does  not  deny  his  membership  In  society,  a 
membership  which,  furthermore,  I  insist,  the  very  contents  of  his  criminal  acts 
attest. 

So  we  have  from  a  man  who  has  made  a  very  thorough  study  of 
the  subject  a  conclusion  that  many  of  us  have  also  arrived  at  If 
something  is  wrong  with  these  young  people  who  beconfie  perpetra- 
tors of  crime,  who  drop  out  of  school,  who  depart  from  an  ordinarily 
approved  standard  of  social  behavior,  personal  conduct,  which  be- 
comes a  crime  in  the  definition  of  crime  as  we  understand  it,  what 
do  you  do? 

You  are  proposing  here  an  institute.  I  think  you  are  already  con- 
sidering that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  It  is  not  important  w*here  it  is  placed  as  that 
this  commission  that  yon  are  setting  up,  the  agency  that  you  ate 
providing  for,  have  the  authority  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of 
youth  abnormality  which  eventually  becomes  what  we  call  crime. 

As  it  is  now  the  authority  and  the  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  this 
subject  is  divided  among  so  many  agencies  and  departments  and 
people  that  you  can^t  focus  in  any  one  place  the  authority  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  whole  problem  because  it  is  a  problem  of  many 
facets.  You  have  to  deal  with  all  of  those  facets  if  you  are  going  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  problem. 

So,  for  example,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  environment  of  the 
mother,  of  course  the  character  of  both  the  mother  and  the  father 
and  the  ancestors  have  a  bearing  on  what  kind  of  a  child  the  child 
is  to  become. 

The  care  that  the  mother  receives,  medical  and  otherwise,  the  en- 
vironment of  the  mother  during  the  period  of  pregnancy,  undoubt- 
edly has  a  definite  impact  upon  what  kind  of  a  cnild  that  child  is 
eventually  to  be. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  learned  people  that  even  the  first  few 
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months,  maybe  the  first  2  or  3  yours  of  jx  child,  is  to  ix  krge  decrree 
determiimtive  of  what  that  child  is  to  be  not  only  physically  but 
mentallv  and  spiritually,  as  wo  say. 

Certainly  those  early  years  in  the  life  of  a  child  are  the  most  form- 
ative years. 

I  don't  say  it  with  any  disparaj?oinont.  T  douH  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  faith.  But  t  have  hoard  it  said  that  the  Catholic  church 
says,  "give  me  a  child  until  he  is  7  years  old  and  you  can  take  him 
and  thereafter  he  will  bo  rooted  in  the  faith  of  our  church." 

That  simply  emphasizes,  whether  that  sayin>?  is  true  or  not,  the 
opinion  that  many  of  us  have  that  those  ideally  formative  years  arc 
to  a  large  degree  determinative  of  what  yon  aio  going  to  be  thei^e- 
after. 

My  wife  has  a  sort  of  a  facetious  thing  she  says:  "when  you  are 
born,  you  are  done  for."  So  your  predilections,  of  coni*se,  are  iiotng 
to  have  a  large  influence  on  your  future  life. 

Then  they  enter  the  school.  There  is  the  medical  care  that  the 
child  noe(ls  to  have  while  ho  or  she  is  in  the  school  and  then  the  kind 
of  training  that  the  school  affords  today  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  funds  available  for  the  schools  of  the  country  each  teacher  has  so 
many  children  to  attend  that  the  teacher  can  hardly  give  adequate 
attention  to  the  individual  child  in  the  classroom  where  so  many 
students  are  assembled. 

But  the  curriculum  itself  is  more  or  loss  designed  for  the  ordinary 
child.  The  first  bill  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  February  of  1937 
was  a  bill  foi*  Fodornl  aid  to  handicuppcd. 

We  have  provided  a  lot  of  attention  to  children  that  have  defects 
of  hearing,  defects  of  sight,  perhaps  other  defects  that  are  more  or 
less  physical  in  character. 

But  what  about  the  child,  as  Dr.  Harris  says,  who  has  just  some 
sort  of  strange  lack  of  adaptability  to  the  norm,  some  strange  aber- 
ration and  doesn't  have  quite  the  pmper  orientation  in  society  of 
which  he  or  she  is  a  part? 

I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  provides  any  assistance  to  that  child 
yet  that  is  what  we  call,  for  lack  of  a  hotter  definition,  an  "abnormal 
child,"  that  really  becomes  the  problem  child. 

So  we  have  got  to  go  beyond  what  wo  have  generally  called  the 
disability  of  the  child.  They  are  educationally  retarded. 

Public  schools  are  not  geared  to  educate  all  students.  A  report 
entitled  "Literacy  Among  Youth  12  to  17  Years,"  just  published  by 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  HRW,  indicates  that  ac- 
cording to  data  compiled  for  lOfifi  to  1070,  a  million  children  fail  the 
literacy  test.  This  million  includes  22  percent  of  aU  black  youth  in 
this  age  group  from  families  having  losS  than  $3.()f)t)  annual  income. 

We  know  that  the  inability  to  read  is  the  cause  of  educational 
retardation  of  a  number  of  people. 

So  if  we  could  have  an  agency  such  as  you  propose  to  create,  the 
physical  aspects  of  this  program^  the  environmental,  the  educational, 
the  vo(»ational,  as  it  wore,  aspects  of  the  problem,  you  could  do  some- 
thing if  you  had  the  funds  to  save  a  lot  of  those  young  people  from 
becoming  criminals  and  members  of  society  from  becoming  the  vic- 
tims of  those  children,  their  criminality,  in  the  years  ahead. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairmaiu  T  think  yon  are  proposing;  here  one  of  the  most 
vital  proposals  that  conld  l)e  offered  not  only  to  straighten  ont 
crooked  lives  or  twi^rs  that  are  aheady  beinfj  bent  in  then;  tender 
immaturity  but  to  protect  the  people  of  this  cotmtry  from  cruue, 

In  this  field  now  T  am  talking  about  the  preventive  aspects  of 
children  becoming  perpetrators  of  crime.  These  preventive  efforts  are 
far  more  numerous  than  the  ones  T  have  just  spoken  of.  Let  me  men- 
tion only  one — the  area  of  recreation. 

Many  of  the  children  of  today  live  in  ghettos  where  they  dont 
have  recreational  opportmiities.  Our  school  busing  system  is  such 
that  generally  as  soon  as  the  child  has  finished  his  day's  work  in  the 
school,  the  curriculum  requirement,  why  he  is  herded  off  in  a  bus 
and  taken  back  home.  Where?  In  too  many  instances  to  a  ghetto 
where  there  are  no  opportmiities  for  recreation  or  anything  like 
wholesome,  supervised  play. 

A  great  deal  of  assistance  can  be  given  to  the  children  by  provid- 
ing the  recreational  opportunity  for  them. 

By  the  way,  there  was  a  reduction  from  $4  million  to  $2  million  or 
from  $8  million  to  $4  million  in  the  funds  provided  last  year  in  the 
educational  appropriations  for  preventing  school  dropouts. 

So  maybe  you  can  supplement  the  deficiency  that  exists  in  that 
area  of  legislation. 

But  anyway  why  couhhrt  your  agency  in  looking  over  the  broad 
spectrum  of  the  cliildren's  needs  of  thisVountry  suggest  and  stimu- 
late and  help  to  provide  additional  recreational  opportunity  for 
these  children? 

I  am  talking  about  affirmative  positive  assistance  to  them.  They 
could  stay  on  the  scliool  grounds^  at  least  in  the  better-weather  part 
of  the  year,  until  late  in  the  afternoon  and  be  taken  home  then  in- 
stead of  being  taken  home  early.  If  it  costs  a  little  more,  what  is  a 
child  worth?  What  is  it  worth  not  to  be  murdered  or  raped  or 
robbed  ? 

For  that  recreational  oppot*tunity  you  can  stimulate  volunteers  to 
work  with  these  young  people  to  encourage  them  to  lead  a  whole- 
some life. 

We  had  an  instance  in  our  Crime  Committee  of  a  man  who  was  a 
very  successful  man  in  business  who  became  so  concerned  about  the 
delinquency  problem  of  the  youth  of  this  country  that  he  took  6 
months  off*  from  his  own  busiiiecsn.  took  5  youtig  people,  all  of  whom 
had  had  serious  connection  wJth  crime,  had  been  serious  juvenile 
delinquents  and  been  before  the  iuvcnilo  courts,  and  took  them,  with 
one  photographer  only  beside  himself,  on  a  canoe  trip  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  over  a  period  of  5  or  6  months. 

Can  you  imagine  any  juvenile  crime  or  any  crime  of  any  Hind 
being  committed  by  those  boys,  fascinated  with  that  adventure  which 
they  were  experieticing? 

In  many  instances  it  exists  all  over  the  country  where  volunteer 
groups  have  come  in  to  work  with  young  peonle  to  trv  to  help  them. 

I  was  making  a  talk  not  long  ago  to  the  Florida  Bar  Association 
in  Miami.  T  said  to  these  hiwyers  who  were  protninent  people  all  over 
the  State,  I  said : 

IjM&n.  Next  time  you  are  j^oim  oft  ft  fiwhlni?  trip  or  nft  mttlnj^.  httfttlftjt  or 
something  else,  sujcgest  to  your  son  or  yottr  sons  who  are  Koln^  with  you  that 
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they  might  consider  wlu»tlior  tliey  Imve  n  friend  In  school  or  another  young  hoy 
who  has  been  having  trouble  or  doesn't  have  the  opportunities  that  they  have 
In  your  Ijome  and  see  If  your  son  would  like  to  invite  one  or  two  of  those  boys 
to  go  along  with  you.  boys  that  are  on  the  perimeter  of  trouble,  boys  that  are 
about  to  drop  out  of  school  or  uuiybe  have  already  dropped  out. 

I  said,  'Must  one  trip  like  that  mijrht  change  tlieii*  whole  outlook 
and  their  whole  life  style  of  a  young  man  like  that.^^ 

So  your  agency  that  you  propose  to  create  here  can  stimulate  and 
encourage  volunteers  in  the  country  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
country  to  lead  long  and  decent  lives. 

Now,  just  one  other  thing,  the  other  aspect  of  it.  What  do  you 
do  when  we  fail,  when  society  fails  to  help  this  boy  or  girl  to  live 
a  normal  life? 

Well,  we  run  th(Mu  into  the  juvenile  courts.  Over  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  juvenile  judges  are  not  too  well  qualified  for  the  important 
responsibilities  that  they  have. 

To  show  yon  what  the  right  kind  of  a  judge  can  do-^and  I  saw 
this  judge  and  T  mentioned  this  before  him— this  judge  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  his  name  was  Orlando,  he  lives  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  is  now 
a  circuit  judge— that  judge  took  10  boys  in  his  juvenile  court  and 
he  got  them  into  a  marine  program  for  which  there  was  some  public 
assistance  available  to  teach  these  boys  something  about  marine 
affairs. 

At  the  end  of  11  months  of  that  program  these  boys,  instead  of 
being  back  in  crime,  one  had  gotten  a  job  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  paying 
$5,000  tt  year.  Kv(M'y  single  one  of  the  rest  of  them  had  stayed  in  the 
program.  The  judge  told  me  that  practically  every  one  of  those  boys 
turned  out  very  well  and  didn^t  get  back  into  crime.  Hft  said,  "Now 
we  have  got  five  of  those  programs  going  in  Florida.-^ 

That  shows  what  kind  of  a  juvenile  judge  you  need. 

There  was  a  man— I  don't  recall  his  name  right  now— who  made 
a  nationwide  study  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  later  testi- 
fied before  our  committee.  He  came  back  with  a  very,  very  tragic 
finding  as  the  inadequacy  of  the  training  and  preparation  and  tem- 
peramental qualifications  of  the  juvenile  judges  in  the  country. 

That  is  where  the  instittite  that  you  propose  to  incorporate  can 
be  of  very  great  assistance. 

So  what  do  you  do  with  them  when  they  come  into  the  juvenile 
justice  system?  Dr.  Miller,  who  was  then  the  head  of  the  correctional 
system  in  Massachusetts,  closed  down  everyone  of  these  big  old  re- 
tention institutions,  warehouses  of  offenders  in  Massachusetts  and 
nut  into  effect  local  institutions  where  the  young  boy  or  girl  could  be 
Kept  close  to  home,  could  have  an  opportunity  to  get  personal  atten- 
tion. Tn  some  instances  they  vSent  them  to  college. 

He  gave  wb  an  interesting  figure.  He  says  it  cost  ordinarily  about 
$20,000  a  year  in  most  States  to  incarcerate  a  youthful  offender,  a 
juvenile  delinquent  who  has  been  gitilty  of  crime  and  so  judged* 

But  Dr.  Miller  found  a  far  more  effective  way  to  deal  with  these 
young  i^eople  and  \w  also  found  a  more  inexpensive  way. 

This  is  what  he  concluded.  T  qtiote  Dr.  Jerome  Millen 

For  what  it  costs  to  keep  a  youngster  In  a  training  school  you  can  ^cnd  him 
to  the  Philips  Ktfter  Aoaclemy.  have  him  in  individual  analytical  t)sychotherftpy, 
give  him  a  weekly  allowance  of  between  $25  and  $80  i)lU8  a  full  clothing  allow- 
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ance,  yon  could  send  hln>  to  EuroDe  In  the  swinmer  and  when  you  brlns  him 
back  still  have  a  fair  amotint  of  money  left  over. 

That  is  what  von  can  save  in  money  with  intelligent  planning  in 
handling?  boys  and  fjirls  who  are  heroming  juvenile  delinquents.  You 
can  save  their  lives  and  von  can  save  money.  You  can  save  society 
from  their  criminality.  But  you  have  fiot  to  have  people  m  charge 
of  these  programs  wlio  have  the  right  point  of  view,  the  vision,  the 
understanding  of  what  you  need  to  do  to  try  to  help  these  young 

people.  .        , ,  , 

By  the  way,  the  great  tendency  now— and  T  am  sure  it  would  be 
under  the  Commission  that  you  propose— is  to  try  to,  instead  of  get- 
ting these  people  into  the  courts,  to  divert  them  from  the  regular 
court  procedures  and  programs  and  to  give  them  the  assistance  that 
they  need  otherwise.  .  , 

For  example,  suppose  they  find  that  a  boy  who  is  incarcerated  for 
being  a  juvenile  offender  has  bad  henlth,  bad  leelli,  imperfect  hear- 
ing or  defective  eyes  and  the  like. 

Instead  of  locking  him  up  in  an  in.stitution,  you  send  him  to  the 
appropriate  facility  to  try  to  give  him  assistance  to  correct  the  defect 
that  ho  has. 

Also  if  he  lacks  education  you  send  him  to  school.  You  hold  over 
him  the  possibility  that  he  will  be  incarcerated  and  punished  if  he 
doesn't  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  he  has. 

So  in  substance  and  in  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  you  and  your 
committee  and  your  cosponsors  are  proposing  to  do  is  to  take  nn  in- 
telligent look,  looking  at  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  edu- 
cation and  other  kinds  of "  retardation  or  inadequacy  to  try  to  help 
those  younc  people  to  live  normal,  useful,  normal  lives  and  if  they 
do  offend,  if  they  do  manifest  an  aberration,  then  we  try  to  deal  with 
that  aberration  in  the  way  that  is  most  effective  and  accomplishes  the 
best  result. 

You  have  chosen  the  right  way  to  do  it  by  putting  the  authority 
to  deal  with  this  problem  in  a  single  agency.  I  at  one  time  was 
informed  that  there  were  22  agencies  in  the  United  States  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  youth.  So  you  can  deal  with  the  educational 
aspects,  the  environmental  aspects,  the  physical  aspects,  the  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric  aspects  of  the  matter.  You  can  deal  with  the 
the  whole  subject. 

I  hope  you  will  make  your  agency  here,  the  authority  that  you 
provide,  comprehensive.  T  wish  you  could  take  it  out  of  every  other 
agency  where  any  of  it  exists  and  put  it  in  one  agency  so  that  the 
whole  subject  could  properly  be  coordinated  and  the  proper  effect 
properly  directed. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  thank  you.  You  have  certainly  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  this  subcommittee. 

T  have  just  one  que.stion  because  T  think  you  have  answered  sev- 
eral of  them  already,  particularly  with  respect  to  coordination.  We 
have  had  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  by  a  representative 
of  the  Office  of  Youth  Development  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  oif  money  which  is  now  being  expended  on  this  problem. 
It  was  his  position  that  since  such  a  tremendous  amount  is  now 
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being  expended  tluit  to  expend  any  additional  amount  as  we  pro- 
pose in  this  bill  is  wasteful  and  duplication  of  effort. 

I  think  you  have  successfully  answered  that. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  they  are  doing  is  a  penurious 
contribution.  The  problem  is  so  great  that  what  we  are  presently 
doing  with  all  the  efforts  that  we  have  is  relatively  infinitesimal 
compared  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

So  you  are  not  offering  to  spend  too  much.  If  anything  you  are 
offering  to  spend  too  little. 

We  found  that  for  one  authorized  person  in  each  of  the  schools 
who  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  drug  problem,  I  have  forgotten 
how  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  it  costs  for  just 
that  one  thing,  to  put  one  person  in  each  of  the  schools  of  this 
country  knowledgeable  in  how  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem,  just 
one.  I  have  forgotten.  It  costs  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. There  are  something  like  50--odd  million  schoolchildren  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  HA\yKiN8.  The  only  question  1  would  like  to  address  to  you 
at  this  ^)oint,  is  as  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  1  am  sure  that  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  into 
the  operation  of  existing  agencies  and  probably  had  testimony  from 
some  existing  agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  Youth  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Also,  I 
am  sure  you  must  have  had  testimonjr  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  and  others  in  dealing  with  this  problem* 

I  would  assume  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  found  what 
is  now  being  done  in  the  performance  of  these  various  agencies  in 
this  particular  area  must  be  inadequate  and  calls  for  the  creation 
of  another  agency  which  would  have  a  different  perspective  or  at 
least  a  more  coordinating,  planning  and  innovative  role*  Wliat  is 
your  comment  on  that  as  chairman  of  the  Conimittee  on  Crime? 

Mr.  Pepper.  All  of  these  agencies,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  have  conscientiously  and  concernedly  done  all  they 
could  to  help.  But  it  is  like  the  warden  of  Attica  Prison  when  we 
went  up  there  to  investigate  the  riot  that  occurred. 

The  early  part  of  the  week  in  which  we  visited  he  said,  "I  know 
how  to  run  a  penal  institution.  But  I  haven^t  got  the  money.^^ 

didn't  have  a  single  person  in  charge  of  recreation,  grossly 
deficient  educational  and  training  opportunities  for  the  personnel 
and  the  like.  LEAA  has  got  less  than  $1  billion  to  do  everything 
it  is  try  to  do.  They  couldn't  do  it  all  if  they  had  $10  billion* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  trying  to  help  the  police  depart- 
ment. They  are  trying  to  help  the  State  provide  better  correctional 
institutions.  They  doirt  have  money  enough  to  try  to  help  the  school 
system  stop  more  dropouts  in  the  country.  They  don^t  have  enough 
money  to  encourage  adequate  volunteer  programs  over  the  country* 
They  have  got  so  many  State  jurisdictions*  so  large  a  challenge, 
that  they  can  only  deal  with  just  a  minor  pnase  of  it  because  they 
don^t  have  money  enough. 

Governor  Rockefeller  said  to  us  when  we  met  with  him  before  we 
went  to  Attica^  "1  know  we  need  to  modernise  our  prison  system 
In  New  York.^^  But  turning  to  a  State  senator  who  was  chairman 
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of  the  State  committee  on  crime,  "Senator,  how  much  would  it  cost 
to  modernize  our  penal  institutions?"  They  agreed  about  200  million 
dollars.  He  said,  "We  haven't  got  200  million  dollars."  And  they 
have  still  got  Attica. 

So  the  LEAA  has  done  a  magnificent  job.  We  are  very  proud  of 
it.  But  they  just  don't  have  anything  like  adequate  funds  to  deal 
with  the  numerous  problems  that  they  have.  Only  a  small  part  of 
what  they  have  has  been  available  to  deal  with  the  youth  problem  in 
this  country^  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem. 

Yet  that  is  one  of  the  mainstreams  contributing  to  the  crime  in 
this  country.  If  you  really  wanted  to  stop  crime  in  th^::  country  or 
reduce  it  50  percent  you  could  do  it  by  stopping  young  people  trom 
becoming  perpetrators  of  crime  and  stoppmg  people  who  come  out 
of  the  prisons  from  becoming  repeaters  m  the  commission  of  crime. 
But  how  much  money  have  they  got  to  spend  on  either  one  of  those 
subjects?  You  are  not  going  to  have  anything  like  enough,  whatever 
you  have.  If  you  had  twice  as  much  as  what  you  are  asking  you 
could  only  scratch  the  surface  of  this  problem,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  l^ke  to  say  to  the  Senator  perhaps  I  might  disagree 
with  you.  The  LEAA  'in  my  humble  opinion  can  do  much  more  than 
it  is  presently  doing  if  the  LEAA  like  so  many  institutions  in  this 
country  recognizes  that  the  preservation  and  the  conservation  of  the 
human  resources  of  this  Nation  are  most  important.  This  has  to  be 
the  philosophy  that  this  society  adopts. 

The  fact  that  just  the  other  day  I  sent  a  letter  to  Governor  Wilson 
to  remove  a  16-year-old  girl  from  the  Bedford  Hills  Reformatory 
for  Women  in  upstate  New  York  is  an  indication  that  it  is  not  even 
only  the  money.  It  is  not  even  not  enough  resources.  We  do  not  have 
the  commitment.  We  do  not  really  have  the  commitment  in  terms 
of  recognizing  or  realizing  that  the  human  resources  in  this  country 
are  the  most  important  resources. 

Therefore  if  we  have  that  commitment  the  establishment  of  new 
institutes  and  new  commissions  and  what  have  you  can  do  the  job 
if  you  also  put  in  those  institutions  and  in  those  priiions  and  the 
rehabilitative  ))ositions  people  that  have  the  correct  attitude. 

1  have  gone  into  a  number  of  juvenile  courts  in  this  countr^y  over 
the  past  16  years  because  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this 
entire  area.  The  complete  insensitivity  and  the  complete  lack  of 
understanding  and  the  relationship  between  those  who  are  in  au- 
thoritative positions  in  our  corrective  institutions,  whether  for 
juveniles  or  not,  does  exist.  Money  in  and  of  itself  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  problem. 

I  think  it  has  to  be  an  attitude  that  is  exhibited  from  the  top 
authorities  in  this  country  all  the  way  down  that  the  conservation 
and  preservation  of  our  human  rsources  is  the  most  important 
resottrce* 

When  you  mentioned  our  distinguished  Governor  of  New 

York- 
Mr.  P«mR.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you. 
Mrs.  CitisitoLM.  I  would  just  like  to  say  something.  Governor 

Rockefeller  knows  that  the  fact  that  we  need  thousands  of  dollars 
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and  don't  have  onougli  dollars  to  do  what  we  need  to  do  in  the 
area  of  jtivenile  homes  and  what  have  you.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Governor  Rockefeller,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  is 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  mall  which  still  has  not  been 
totally  completed. 

So  I  am  saying  it  is  not  money  alone.  It  is  an  attitude  and  a 
commitment  and  a  concern  for  people. 

In  light  of  what  I  have  said  to  you,  do  you  really  feel  that 
LEAA's  existing  structure  will  provide  a  suitable  means  for  fun- 
nelling Federal  juvenile  delinquency  fimds  to  the  States? 

I  remember  wlien  LEAA  came  into  existence  in  two  States  in 
particular  they  spent  over  65  percent  of  their  funds  for  mace  and 
bullets  and  air-conditioned  automobiles  were  brought  in  for  the 
police  force.  Nothing  was  spent  on  the  training  of  personnel  to 
deal  with  the  problems  that  were  running  rampant  with  respect 
to  the  juvenile  delinquents  in  those  particular  States. 

In  the  light  of  that  kind  of  record  that  we  have  on  the  books 
do  you  feel  that  LEAA  could  be  structured  to  funnel  these  funds? 

Mr.  Pkpveu.  LEAA's  main  emphasis  has  not  been  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  they  have  done. 
I  know  of  grants  they  have  made  that  have  been  helpful.  As  I  said, 
they  don't  have  enough  money  to  do  even  a  small  part  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  presented  by  crime  in  the  United  States,  the  various 
asjjects  of  it.  Little  of  their  expenditures,  in  my  opinion  or  in  my 
estimation,  have  been  on  juvenue  delinquency  prevention. 

Mrs.  CiiisiiOLM.  There  is  a  new  kind  of  delinq[uent  that  is  mov- 
ing into  society  that  is  becoming  a  real  statistic.  Those  are  the 
dropouts  particularly  in  the  sou  them  part'  of  this  country  where 
we  are  having  the  desegregation  of  school  facilities  and  minority 
youngsters  are  now  going  into  primarily  white  schools  or  white 
areas.  Because  of  the  failure  or  the  inability  or  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  personnel  in  those  schools  to  deal  with  these 
newly  arrived  youngsters  who  don't  understand  patterns  of  be- 
havior, don't  understand  the  environment  from  which  these  young- 
sters come,  we  now  are  beginning  to  find  that  many  of  these  young- 
sters as  a  result  of  the  desejgragation  of  school  facilities  are  being 
pushed  out  and  are  becoming  juvenile  delinquents  because  there 
IS  nobody  or  no  institution  to  pick  up  that  concern. 

'Wliat  do  we  do  in  a  situation  like  tnat  when  you  already  have  in 
the  public  school  system  persons  who  arc  trained  and  persons  who 
are  educaiors  who  are  not  able  to  deal  with  the  youngster? 

Mr.  PurrKi*  I  will  say  to  tbn  distinguished  memter  that  recently 
I  appeared  before  thc^.  Miany  City  (jommiswon  at  the  same  time 
that  the  chief  of  police  of  Miami  appeared. 

I  asked  what  percentage  of  the  offenders  in  Miami  were  young 
people  under  18  years  of  age*  He  gave  the  usual  figure  of  about 
50  percent. 

I  said.  "How  many  of  those  are  high  school  dropouts 
He  said,  "About  0  out  of  10.^^ 

Well,  then,  the  other  day  when  we  had  the  education  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  T  asked  the  chairman  what  money  was  available 
in  that  bill  for  trying  to  prevent  school  dropouts  in  the  schools* 
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Thoy  said  that  tliorc  were  three  sections  that  offered  some  funds 
and  that  section  I  offered  some  funds  to  the  schools  of  the  country, 
altliougli  a  grossly  inadequate  sum. 

I  wrote  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Dade  Coimty 
and  urged  him  to  start  a  program  to  try  to  take  advantage  of 
Federal  money  that  I  thought  might  be  available,  start  a  program 
correlating  school  dropouts  with  the  police  authoiity  to  se.e  how 
many  of  them  went  into  crime  and  to  tiy  to  develop  a  program  m 
the  schools  that  would  prevent  the  school  dropout. 

Yet  the  amount  of  money  available  to  assist  in  doing  that  is  just 
negligible  under  any  legislation  that  we  now  have.  We  have  to  have 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  at  least  available  to  help  the  school  and  that 
would  be  grossly  inadequately. 

But  the  saving  of  children  and  the  saving  of  victims  of  crime 
would  be  immeasurable  if  we  would  do  it. 

Mrs.  Chishoi.m.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  We  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  have  you  address  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Peppkr.  I  appreciate  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  being 
with  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  R.  Work,  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

Mr.  Work,  we  welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee. 

We  do  have  a  prepared  statement  from  you  which  will  be  entered 
in  the  record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point. 

You  may  proceed  to  read  from  it  or  to  summarize  it  as  you  so 
desire* 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

PRBPAttEU>  f^TATEMENT  OF  CHART.SS  R.  WoRK,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR, 
TiAW  Bl^FORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman*  I  am  pleased  to  appear  today  before  yout  subcomtnlttee  to 
present  the  views  of  the  l4iw  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  on  H«  R« 
d265*  and  to  discuss  the  role  played  by  LEAA  In  dealing  with  the  complex 
issues  surrounding  what  is  termed  '^Juvenile  delinquency.'' 

I  want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  Committee  for  convening  this  public 
forum  which  has  allowed  attention  to  be  focuseO  on  the  Issues  surrounding 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  the  resources  neede<l  to  effectively  combat  it 

The  reduction  of  Juvenile  delinquency  is  an  important  part  of  the  overall 
effort  both  to  prevent*  control  and  reduce  crime*  and  to  Improve  the  natlon*s 
criminal  and  Juvenile  Justice  systems. 

Last  year,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1978^  the  Congress 
required  that  LKAA  speclflcatly  include  the  problems  of  Juvenile  Justice  as  an 
area  towards  which  our  resources  are  to  be  fociised.  tor  the  first  time,  each 
state  participating  In  the  LICAA  progriim  is  required  to  have  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  improvement  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

One  consequence  of  that  demonstration  of  Congressional  concern  is  our 
inclusion  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency  prevention  as  one  of  LEAA*8 
four  top  national  priorities  for  program  action.  We  are  determined  to  make 
an  Impact  on  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency  through  the  Joint  efforts  of 
citizens  groups  and  local,  state  and  federal  governments.  With  attention  con* 
centrated  on  the  problem,  we  believe  progress  can  and  will  be  made.  LBAA  has 
recently  accelerated  its  national  effort  In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
through  three  developments*  First  liBAA  early  this  year  established  a  Juvenile 
Justice  Division  within  Its  Office  of  National  Priority  Programs.  This  makes 
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poHsiblo  tlio  placing?  of  now  oinpliaHls  on  Juvenile  justice  action  programs  among 
the  various  contenders  for  LKAA  funding.  The  Division  is  being  strongly  en- 
couraged to  establish  new  and  innovative  programs  and  is  now  in  the  process 
of  develoi)ing  formal  LKAA  juvenile  justice  policies  and  program  objectives. 
Once  estal»lislHMl.  tlies  ol)Jectives  will  be  aggressively  pursued.  We  will  look 
at  the  total  problem  and  work  towards  solutions  In  a  balanced  manner. 

Secondly,  a  Juvenile  Delinquency  Divi.sion  was  created  within  LEAA's  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  This  office  will 
expand  the  level  and  breadth  of  dellmiueney  research  and  will  sharpen  the  focus 
on  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 

The  third  development  on  LKAA's  accelerated  juvenile  justice  effort  Is  the 
revitalization  of  the  Interdepartmental  Council  to  Coordinate  All  Federal  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Programs.  The  Interdepartmental  Council  can  be  effective  In 
providing  nece.s.sary  interagency  cooperation. 

The  flrst  two  years  of  the  Council's  existence  were  used  for  collecting  and 
analyssing  the  information  needed  to  fulfill  its  mandate.  There  are  currently 
effort.s  underway  to  strengthen  the  (Council  and  assure  participation  and  support 
of  all  the  nuMubers.  LKAA  in  January  of  this  year  provided  a  core  of  permanent 
staff  for  the  Council.  As  you  know,  LKAA  Administrator  Don  Bantarelll  Is 
Chairman.  Another  area  of  strengthening  Is  the  Council's  effort  to  coordinate 
plaiming  efforts  among  the  major  federal  agencies  Involved  In  juvenile  delin- 
quency progranuning.  The  Council's  recently  published  FY  1973  report  gives  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  its  activities  and  I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  for 
the  committee's  .study. 

The  men  and  women  of  LEAA's  newly  established  juvenile  divisions  exemplify 
our  intention  to  accelerate  and  concentrate  LEAA's  juvenile  justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention  efforts.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  hiring  skilled  profession^ 
als  whose  ext>ertise  adds  a  new  dimension  to  our  existing  program.  I  have 
attached  as  an  appendix  to  my  statement  a  brief  summary  of  the  qualifications 
of  these  Indlvldtials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  policemen,  the  judges,  and  the 
probation,  parole  and  corrections  officers  who  deal  with  juveniles  are  among 
the  most  dedicated  In  the  criminal  justice  system.  Too  often,  however,  they  are 
hami>ered,  and  sometimes  shackled,  by  outmoded  procedures,  a  lack  of  funds, 
and  inadequate  facilities  for  caring  for  youthful  offenders. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  their  hard  work  and  dedicated  efforts  often  appear 
fruitless. 

In  addition,  the  criminal  justice  system  Is  often  viewed  at  a  catchall  for 
those  children  too  difficult  to  be  dealt  with  by  normal  community  facilities. 
The  fact  that  nearly  40  percent  of  the  juveniles  Incarcerated  today  In  Institu- 
tions, jails,  and  detention  facilities  have  committed  no  criminal  act  borders 
on  being  a  national  shame. 

The  criminal  ju.stlce  system  too  often  does  not  correct,  does  not  rehabilitate, 
and,  In  some  instances,  does  not  even  meet  minimum  conditions  of  human 
decency. 

It  Is  a  shortcoming  that  we  must  work  to  remedy.  Those  young  people  who 
do  not  belong  In  the  criminal  justice  system  should  be  diverted  so  that  appro- 
priate attention  m&y  be  given  to  the  Individuals  who  most  need  It. 

LEAA  Is  aggressively  working  to  help  find  solutions  to  the  problems  of  juve- 
nile crime,  and  I  would  like  to  describe  st)eclfic  examples  of  LEAA  juvenile 
programs,  so  as  to  bring  Into  context  some  of  ouf  objections  to  the  legislation 
currently  pending  before  the  subcommittee. 

During  fiscal  year  1072,  the  most  ic^cent  year  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available*  LEAA  awarded  nearly  140  million  on  a  wide-ranging  juvenile  justice 
program.  More  than  $21  million*  or  15  percent*  was  for  prevention;  nearly 
|16  million^  or  12  percent,  was  for  diversion ;  almost  $41  million,  or  80  percent, 
went  for  rehabilitation;  $83  million,  or  24  percent,  was  spent  to  upgrade 
resources;  $17  million,  or  13  i)ercent,  went  for  drug  abuse  programs;  and  $8 
million*  or  6  percent,  financed  the  comprehensive  Juvenile  delltiquency  compo^ 
nent.  of  the  High  Impact  Antlcrlme  Program. 

Because  of  the  growing  tmtionwlde  Interest  In  juvenile  delinquency  prevenilou. 
It  is  expected  that  outlays  In  each  of  the  categories  I  have  mentioned  will 
continue  to  increase.  The  amount  expended  by  LBAA  which  has  an  Impact  on 
juvenile  crime  is  actually  more  significant.  Since  juveniles  are  such  an  Important 
element  of  the  overall  crime  problem^  nearly  all  of  the  law  enforcement  assist* 
anc  provided  may  have  an  indirect  effect  on  combating  juvenile  offenses* 

r.  *  • 
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Under  the  LEAA  proKratii^  each  Ntate  lias  flexibility  In  determining  how 
block  grant  funds  will  be  UMed.  In  ennctlng  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1068  and  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1073*  Congress  amrnied  that 
''crime  is  essentially  a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  state  and 
local  governments  If  It  Is  to  be  controlled  effectively/* 

The  states  have  developed  a  number  of  far-r(»achlng  and  progressive  programs. 
We  assist  In  the  state  planning  process  to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  com- 
pliaance  with  Congressional  Intent  and  liKAA  guidelines.  While  LEAA  does 
administer  a  discretionary  fund  used  to  nutke  grants  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
related  projects*  we  coordinate  our  efforts  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration's  regional  offices  and  state  planning  agencies  to  assure  that  a 
proposed  project  is  consistent  with  the  state's  comprehensive  plan  for  law 
enforcement  assistance. 

I  w^ould  like  to  describe  a  few  LEAA  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  pre- 
vention activities  In  somewhat  greater  detail : 

niVKKSION 

It  is  now  well  documented  that  youths  whose  behavior  is  noncrlmlnal^albeit 
problematic  and  troublesome — have  Inordinately  preoccupied  the  attention  and 
resources  of  the  juvenile  Justice  system.  Recent  nationwide  priorities  have 
focused  on  developing  viable  diversion  mechanisms  for  attending  these  youth 
outside  of  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Locally  o])erate<l  Service  Bureaus  have 
been  the  frequent  vehicle  for  this  service.  The  essential  goal  Is  one  of  deliver- 
ing needed  services  or  attention  In  such  a  way  and  at  a  time  that  may  be  crucial 
in  preventing  the  development  of  a  criminal  career.  While  diversion  does  not 
represent  an  answer  by  Itself*  neither  do  we  want  to  support  random  growth 
in  the  number  of  youths  under  juvenile  Justice  system  supervision. 

It  Is  frequently  the  case  that  diversionary  programs,  especially  those  that 
provide  alternatives  to  Incarceration*  nmke  i)0sslble  the  delivery  of  treatment  In 
smaller  programs  that  are  available  In  Institutional  facilities.  Recent  research 
indicates  that  the  smaller  programs  arc  more  effective  toward  rehabilitation 
than  larger  Incarceratlve  Institutions. 

One  model  diversionary  program  Is  In  Indiana.  The  state  ha$  developed  a 
statewide  Youth  Service  Bureau  system  Involving  23  cities  and  serving  100*000 
youths  In  the  10  to  18  year  old  category.  Indiana's  primary  purpose  Is  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  court  proceedings  for  youths  not  in  need  of  adjudication  and 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  picked  up  by  |)ollce.  The  bureaus  do  this  by 
identifying  resources  available  to  help  youths*  Identifying  service  gaps  and 
providing  or  encouraging  new  resources*  diagnosing  an  Indlvlduars  problem* 
and  referring  him  to  the  relevant  community  agency  for  treatment.  The  bureaus 
also  Improve  cooi)eratlon  among  private  and  public  Juvenile  agencies  and 
strengthen  community  resources. 

REHABILITATtON 

Rehabilitation  projects  took  the  largest  share  of  LEAA's  Juvenile  delinquency 
money— $40.8  nilUlon  In  fiscal  year  1972.  Nearly  three-fourths— or  almost  $30 
million— wao  allocated  for  community-based  treatment  programs. 

A  major  LfiAA*financed  program  Involves  research  on  the  phasing  out  of 
Juvenile  Institutions  In  Massachusetts.  They  have  been  ^ortaced  by  commimlty- 
based  programs— for  example*  group  homes*  foster  homes*  and  other  services 
which  are  provided  for  youth  on  a  large-scale  purchase-of-servlce  basis.  Research 
is  oelng  coxiducted  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  these  alternatives  to  the 
incarceratlve  facilities.  This  Is  an  Important  research  effort  as  It  Is  the  only 
large-scale  evaluation  of  the  development  of  community-based  alternatives  to 
incarceration  of  Juveniles.  The  results  of  this  research  will  have  nationwide 
implication. 

Another  important  research  study  fundc<l  by  LEAA— '^A  National  Assessment 
of  Juvenile  Corrections**— Is  under  way  In  all  60  states.  This  project  will  develop 
a  nationwide  t>ortralt  of  juvenile  corrections*  including  an  analysis  of  the 
juvenile  codes  of  the  60  states  and  state  Juvenile  justice  systems.  A  sample  of 
16  states  Is  being  Intensively  studied*  within  which  approximately  70  correc^ 
tlonal  units  were  selected  for  detailed  analysis.  These  Include  10  juvenile  courts* 
6  detention  units*  16  probation  department*  16  local  Intensive  community-based 
programs*  16  Institutions*  and  6  halfway  houses.  This  research  will  provide 
empirical  bases  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  Juvenile  corrections  programs. 
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UPQRADINO  RKS0URGK8 

The  portion  of  LKAA^s  Juvenile  delinquency  program  called  '  Upgrading  Re- 
sources* includes  construction,  personnel  recniltinent  and  tralnlug,  with  funding 
of  nearly  $33  million  In  riscal  year  1072»  ^ 

Included  in  this  program  is  a  $181,1)98  grant  to  Maryland  to  provide  full-time 
public  defender  services  in  Juvenile  Court  for  indigents  in  Baltimore  and  major 
urban  coimties.  These  Jurisdictions,  which  have  a  total  of  15  f"ll-tlme  public 
defenders  for  Juvenile  Indigents,  have  a  combined  total  of  up  to  12.000  formal 
Juvenile  dispositions  \)er  year.  This  project  was  continued  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
with  total  LKAA  funding  exi)ecte(l  to  amoimt  to  greater  than  $425,000* 

In  Kentucky,  a  $240,000  grant  is  funding  the  services  of  a  Juvenile  Court 
Services  Team  as  part  of  n  five-county  program  of  Community  Delinquency 
Rehabilitation  and  Prevention.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  reduce  recidivism 
among  juveniles  handled  by  the  Juvenile  Courts  by  30  to  50  percent  within  one 
year  of  their  release  by  the  court  and  by  20  to  40  percent  within  two  years*  The 
teams  work  to  upgrade  the  procedures  and  rehabilitative  resources  of  the 
courts*  ,  ... 

An  $87,000  LEAA  grant  funded  a  statewide  Juvenile  delinquency  training 
program  li;  Virginia*  Under  this  grant,  nine  juvenile  delinquency  experts  train 
state  iwrsonnel  who  work  with  Juvenile  delinquents.  In  the  past  four  year8» 
training  has  been  given  to  Juvenile  delinquency  workers  in  Virginia's  seven 
state-oi)erate<l  training  centers.  Juvenile  delinquency  courts,  detention  homes, 
probation  houses,  halfway  houses,  and  a  reception  and  diagnostic  center*  In 
fiscal  year  1073  the  program  was  expanded  to  increase  training  capabilities* 
Nearly  $125,000  has  thus  far  been  conmiltted  to  the  program* 

DRUGS 

Drug  programs  totaled  $17.7  million  for  fiscal  year  1072*  The  largest  portloi  — 
$11.8  million— was  for  treatment  and  rehai»ilitation.  Prevention  and  education 
totaled  $6*4  million,  research  $400,000,  and  program  personnel  $60,000* 

One  stich  project  is  San  Diego  County's  **Drug  Education  for  Youth/*  which 
received  $^9,343  in  LEAA  funds  in  fiscal  year  1072*  This  program  seeks  to  reduce 
Juvenile  drug  arrests  through  a  comprehensive^  coordinated  program  of  educa- 
tion and  counseling. 

DEFY  maintains  a  24-hour  "hot  line."  which  provides  instant  counseling  by 
a  drug  abuse  counselor  to  youngsters  with  drug  problems*  DEFY  also  provides 
outpatient  counseling,  and  exjwcts  to  provide  this  service  to  1»600  youngsters 
this  ye^r.  The  "hot  line"  averages  about  8.500  calls  per  month* 

In  addition.  DEFY  has  five  community  health  education  teams  that  tour  the 
county  telling  teenage  boys  and  girls  about  alternative  life  styles.  The  teams 
also  meet  with  community  leaders  to  tell  them  about  DEFY's  services  in  helping 
to  cope  with  drug  problems  in  their  communities. 

LEAA  encourages  the  states  to  determine  their  priorities  and  device  appro- 
priate programs  of  enforcement^  training,  prevention,  treatment^  and  rehabili- 
tation In  the  urea  of  drugs* 

STANDARDS  AND  GOALS 

Another  important  program  dealing  with  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  the  compre- 
hensive material  drafted  by  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals* 

The  Commission's  standards  and  goals  are  divided  into  five  major  reports: 
l)olice,  courts^  corrections^  criminal  Justice  system^  and  community  crime 
prevention  programs.  Exi)erts  on  Juvenile  delinquency  served  ott  each  commis- 
sion task  force  and  their  Ideas— derived  from  many  years  of  experience— are 
included  in  every  hsvect  of  the  commission's  final  report* 

Judge  Wilfred  W*  Nuernberger,  of  the  Separate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Court 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Task  Force  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency.  Judge  Nuemberger  is  a  recognized  authority  In  the  field  of 
Juvenile  delinquency*  His  considerable  expertise  and  knowledge  wa«  backed  by 
many  other  Juvenile  delinquency  experts* 

Herbert  Beasor  served  as  a  Commission  consultant  and  wrote  several  of  the 
Commission  s  Juvenile  delinquency  standards.  Mr*  Beasor  is  a  former  chief 
counsel  of  the  U.  S*  Children's  Bureau  and  served  on  chief  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
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Theae  are  Just  two  of  tlie  outstanding  people  who  provided  the  Commission 
with  valuable  thoughts  on  Juvenile  delinquency  problems,  To  demonstrate  how 
effective  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  are  Interwoven  through  the  report, 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  "Standards  and  Goals  for 
Juvenile  Justlce'^  recently  complied  by  LEAA,  A  review  of  these  standards 
should  provide  an  outline  of  practical  and  realistic  procedures  to  design  a 
Juvenile  delinquency  program* 

As  I  mentioned,  these  standards  and  goals  were  drafted  and  written  by  men 
and  women  with  years  of  experience  in  their  fields,  They  drew  up  standards 
and  goals  that  could  be  Iniplemented  by  the  state  and  local  criminal  Justice  and 
law  enforcedment  agencies  across  the  nation,  If  the  agencies  feel  that  they  are 
appropriate  for  that  area's  particular  needs. 

We  feels  they  have  put  together  an  effective  program, 

LEAA*s  Juvenile  Justice  Standards  Project  Is  currently  developing  standards 
for  all  major  aspects  of  the  juvenile  Justice  systems,  This  builds  on  the  work 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
in  that  it  Is  focused  specifically  on  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  project  Is  devel- 
oping standards  In  four  major  Issue  areas  of  Juvenile  Justice:  1)  pre-  and  non- 
court  Issues,  2)  court  roles  and  procedures,  3)  treatment  and  corrections,  and 
4)  administration,  Co-sponsors  of  this  project  are  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administration, 

The  major  product  of  this  project  will  be  26  volumes  (each  volume  represents 
a  different  standard)  of  standards  or  guidelines  for  action  which  will  be  rele- 
vant for  Judges,  administrators,  legislators,  planners,  and  other  persons  re- 
sponsible for  Juvenile  Justice  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels.  These  volumes 
will  be  published  In  1976, 

LBAA  also  recently  funded  a  study  by  the  Management  and  Behavioral 
Science  Center  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  The  study,  published  In 
August  1972,  Is  entitled  "Planning  and  Designing  for  Juvenile  Justice."  LEAA 
believes  It  51^111  be  useful  to  anyone  concerned  with  the  systematic  treatment  of 
juvenile  Justice.  The  report  will  be  helpful  when  a  major  planning  effort  con- 
cerning some  principal  component  or  aspect  of  Juvenile  dellquency  Is  being 
contemplated  by  a  Joint  planning  group  representing  various  professional,  gov- 
ernmental, client,  citizen,  and  consultant  Interests. 

LEAA  funds  also  helped  create  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Criminal 
Justice  Planning  and  Architecture  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  Is  helping 
the  states  develop  a  broad*based  correctional  master  plan. 

The  work  of  the  Clearinghouse  resulted  In  the  December  1972  publication  of 
Architecture  and  Corrections.**  This  work  contain  guidelines  encouraging 
community-based  corrections  and  places  maximum  emphasis  upon  the  utilisation 
of  alternatives  to  Incarceration.  The  guidelines  call  for  a  thorough  ezploratlon 
of  community  needs  and  resources*  development  of  classification  procedures, 
description  of  residential  and  nonresidential  programs,  and  the  development  of 
advanced  approaches  to  f^cllltly  planning  and  design,  including  guidance  in 
budgeting  afid  costs. 

This  report,  I  feel,  will  be  valuable  to  every  oflldal  working  in  the  field  of 
corrections,  be  it  adult  corrections  or  Juvenile  delinquency. 

One  of  LEAA*s  most  recent  and  significant  contributions  Is  the  Juvenile 
Detention  and  Correctional  Facility  Census,  This  Is  an  expansion  of  the  annual 
survey  of  public  facilities  for  adjudicated  Juveniles  conducted  by  HEW.  It 
represents  the  first  complete  cansas  of  public  facilities  in  the  Juvenile  criminal 
Justice  system, 

^  The  census  was  designed  by  LEAA  and  HEW  and  was  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census.  Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  po'rit  out  that  Joint  effort* 
such  as  this  are  indicative  of  the  Inter-relatlonshlp  of  many  elements  in  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  area  and  Is  an  eicample  of  the  kind  of  Joint  cooperation 
needed  to  deal  with  the  problems  we  face. 

Briefly,  the  census  covered  772  Juvenile  detention  and  correctional  fadlltir** 
and  shows  that  on  June  30,  1971,  these  facilities  held  67,239  persons,  of  w^j 
44,140  were  males  and  13,099  were  females.  The  census  contains  statlstk  il 
information  on  the  institutions,  the  children  In  them,  the  age  range  <>t  the 
population,  and  the  services  offered  to  the  Juveniles. 
A  program  recently  Initiated  with  LEAA  assistance  In  Compton,  California, 
i  ?^  ^'  1*®  purposes  the  Implementation  of  the  National  Advisory  Com* 
mission  s  Standards  and  Goals.  Compton  was  chosen  for  this  precendent^settlng 
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project  because  it  had  one  of  the  highest  crime  rates  of  any  city  of  its  size  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  one  of  the  highest  instances  of  juvenile  crime.  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  crime  in  the  city  and  the  surrounding  area,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  crime  and  on  programs  aimed  at  the  citizen- 
victim.  A  unique  feature  of  the  Coniplon  program  is  that  LBAA  has  received 
commitments  from  other  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Departments  of  Health. 
Educational,  and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  assist  the  city  in 
ridding  itself  of  some  of  the  social  causes  of  crime. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams which  LEAA  has  funded  through  block  and/or  discretionary  grants.  To 

cite  a  few :  .     ,     ^  . 

Oan/omla.— The  Fenner  Canyon  Youth  Project  in  Ijos  Angeles  County  pro- 
vides vocational  and  educational  training  for  delinquent  youths.  Since  it  began 
in  September  1970,  well  over  600  youths  have  been  placed  in  Jobs,  some  for  as 
long  as  two  and  one-half  years.  Of.  this  total,  13  percent  were  rearrested,  with 
only  Ave  percent  found  guilty  and  resentenced  to  Fenner  Canyon  or  to  Jail. 
Approxinmtely  80  |>ercent  of  the  youths  have  been  successfully  placed  in  Jobs. 

Georffin.—Th^  Fulton  County  Juvenile  Court  Information  System  coordi- 
nates the  dissemination  of  information  among  Juvenile  Divisions.  The  system 
helps  Juvenile  officials  make  timely  decisions  concerning  the  release  or  detention 
of  a  Juvenile  and  provides  immediate  information  to  determine  if  a  Juvenile  has 
previously  been  under  Juvenile  Court  Jurisdiction.  This  project  was  recently 
expanded. 

Minnesota.— yVith  the  help  of  LEAA  funds.  St.  Paul  created  Arlington  House, 
which  gives  troubled  teenage  boys  and  girls  help  through  nonlnstitutional 
rehabilitation. 

i/<««r«afpp/.— LEAA  funds  helped  establish  a  Statewide  System  of  Juvenile 
Probation  and  Aftercare  Services.  During  the  last  half  of  1072.  probation  and 
aftercare  officials  supervised  a  caseload  of  approximately  8.200  youth  per  month. 
These  included  1,900  on  probation.  460  on  imrole.  and  700  and  760  new  court 
cases* 

Mi$80uH.—A  community  group  home  administered  by  the  Jackson  County 
(Kansas  City)  Juvenile  Court  for  teenage  boy;,  and  girls  provides  a  liaison 
between  the  youths  and  their  parents  to  resolve  conflicts  to  enable  youths  to 
return  home.  The  majority  of  the  youths  made  a  satisfactory  adjustment  during 
an  average  stay  of  seven  months. 

Ofcto/^na,— The  Oklahoma  City  Police  Department  Youih  Counselor  Program 
diverts  youths  from  further  processing  within  criminal  Justice  agencies  after 
their  initial  contact  with  police.  The  police  department  says  this  program  has 
aiH)eared  to  have  reduced  the  overall  Juvenile  crime  rate  and  is  continuing  the 
program  and  diversionary  services.  After  LEAA  funding  for  this  successful 
project  concludes  next  year,  the  city  intends  to  continue  supporting  it 

These  projects  I  have  described  examplify  the  progress  LEAA  has  made  In 
this  area,  and  the  Administration  feels  that  even  more  substantial  progress  will 
be  made  in  the  future. 

This  is  especially  true  when  you  consider  the  LEAA  funding  for  Juvenile 
delinquency  in  fiscal  year  1971  was  $100  million  and  fiscal  year  1972  reached 
$140  million. 

H.R.  6266 

I  would  like  to  turn  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  legislation  currently  before 
the  Subcommittee.  H.  R.  6266. 

The  Administration  fully  agrees  with  the  excellent  objectives  of  H.  R.  6266. 
'  for  we  recognize  that  the  bill  is  seeking  solutions  to  the  critical  problems  of 
Juvenile  delinquency.  We  also  recognisse  the  intense  Congressional  interest  and 
concern,  as  exemplified  in  the  mandate  to  LEAA  included  in  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1973. 

As  the  proposal  relates  to  the  programs  of  the  liaw  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  M.  R.  6265  raises  a  number  of  concerns. 

LEAA  presently  has  a  network  of  56  states  planning  agencies  that  are 
undertaking  crime*oriented  analyses  necesary  to  develop  a  truly  comprehensive 
a!)proach  to  reducing  crime.  Under  LEAA  guidelines  every  state  by  1976  will 
been  expected  to  complete  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  problems  of  crime  and 
delinquency  within  its  state  and  to  establish  detailed  goals»  standards,  and  priori- 
ties withiti  that  state. 
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Given  the  high  Inddeneo  of  reported  juvenile  crime  In  America  it  is  apparent 
that  these  states  will  he  concentrating  more  and  more  funding  effort  In  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  area,  and  H.  R.  6265  could  divert  and  undermine  the  state 
efforts  in  this  area.  While  H.  R.  6265  Indicates  that  there  is  to  be  a  state  agency 
administering  the  program,  no  direction  Is  offered  as  to  possible  integration  of 
the  planning  agency  with  one  already  existing  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
another  federal  program.  It  would  seem  wise  to  allow  the  same  agency  to 
administer  programs  under  H.  R.  6265  and  those  of  LKAA  as  one  unit. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements  prompted  by  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  which  established  the  LBAA  program,  was 
the  development  of  a  sense  of  "community'*  within  the  criminal  Justice  system 
and  among  crinilnul  Justice  practitioners.  The  provisions  of  the  1968  Act  pro- 
moted a  high  level  of  communication  and  nnderMtandIng  among  police,  courts 
and  corrections  officials  where,  previously,  little  or  no  cooperation  existed.  The 
comprehensive  statewide  planning  requlremert  built  Into  the  LEAA  program 
brought  together  the  representatives  of  the  various  elements  of  the  erimlnal 
Justice  system. 

The  creation  of  a  parallel  program  and  a  separate  source  of  funding  for 
Juvenile  delinquency  pro^'rams  would  tend  to  erode  the  participation  In  com- 
prehensive criminal  Justice  planning  of  those  who  Identify  with  the  Juvenile 
Justice  segment  of  the  overall  system.  The  result,  I  believe,  would  be  harmful 
to  all  segments  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice. 

H.R.  6266  would  seek  to  create  within  the  Department  of  HEW  a  new  pro- 
gram which  would  be  dealing  specifically  with  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  control.  Juvenile  delinquency  efforts  of  necessity  Involve 
law  enforcement,  education,  recreation,  employment,  health  services,  the  courts, 
and  corrections  and  refiulre  coo|)eratIon  from  all  agenclp^  furnishing  those 
services.  The  bill  falls,  however,  to  provide  any  definitions  of  the  role  of  LEAA 
and  the  coordination  that  wotdd  be  necessary  if  this  new  program  were 
created. 

We  feel  that  any  proposal  to  make  federal  crime-fighting  funds  available  to 
state  and  local  government  should  mesh  smoothly  with  the  LEAA  program. 
Both  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1973  recognized  that  states  should  retalnl  substantial  control 
over  antlcrlme  funds  to  apply  them  according  to  each  state's  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  needs. 

This  represents  the  federal  government's  guarantee  of  assistance  in  this 
Imiwtant  field.  It  continues  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  national  goals  of 
reilucing  crime  and  delinquency  while  keeping  open  the  local  options  on  the 
nature  and  administration  of  particular  programs.  It  continues  the  policy  of 
eliminating  the  strings  that  too  often  are  tied  to  many  federal  grant  programs 
and  snag  to  make  them  Ineffective. 

On  balance,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  prefer  the  block  grant  program  of  LEAA,  which 
contains  authority  to  providing  funding  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency,  over 
the  categorical  provisions  of  H«R.  6265. 

It  should  be  understood,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  legislation  does  not  merely 
call  for  the  creation  of  a  new  program.  It  would,  by  creating  a  competing 
agency,  caat  ftside  five  years  of  experience  by  LEAA  In  establishing  meaningful 
Juvenile  Justice  programs.  HEW  In  recent  years  has  not  been  Involved  In 
Juvenile  Justice  programs  and  It  would  have  to  go  through  the  learning  process 
that  LEAA  ex|)erlenced  in  its  first  five  years  of  operation,  before  an  effective 
program  for  dealing  with  juvenile  justice  can  be  developed.  Moreover,  based 
on  LEAA's  experience  It  Is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  additional  adtnlnlstratlve 
costs  Incurred  by  HEW  would  probably  amount  to  more  than  $50  million 
annually. 

Title  III  of  the  prorjosed  legislation  would  create  a  National  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  within  the  Executive  OflJce  of  the  President  which 
would  establish  overall  policy  and  objectives  for  federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  Juvenile  justice  programs.  While  consultation  Is  required  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Ofllce  would  have  virtual  control  over  programs  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  federal  agencies.  Particularly  objectionable  would  be  the  Dlrector*8 
authority  to  modify  the  implementation  plans  tor  federal  programs  and  the 
budget  requests  of  any  federal  department  or  agency. 

Although  we  do  agree  that  coordination  Is  necessary,  we  believe  that  setting 
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up  a  special  office  isolated  from  operational  agencies  is  not  the  most  effective 
approach.  It  Is  disruptive  to  orderly  program  administration  by  regular  line 
agencies  to  interpose  an  entity  in  the  staff  offices  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
of  the  President  which  has  direct  authority  and  responsibility  for  operational 
programs.  ,     ,        ,  ^ 

The  Director  would  additi(mally  be  able  to  administer  funds  advanced  by 
more  than  one  federal  agency  to  carry  out  a  juvenile  delinquency  program  or 
activity.  Such  agency  could  be  ordered  to  waive  certain  technical  grant  or 
contract  requirements. 

While  consolidation,  simpUflcation,  and  coordination  of  federal  assistance 
programs  is  deftnitel.*'  advantageous,  the  power  vested  in  the  National  Office 
by  H.R.  6266  is  xiv  ^  n  the  nature  of  direction.  It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Ex  =  .  •  Branch  has  already  sought  to  achieve  the  coordination 
of  such  federa*  ►stance  through  a  unit,  created  administratively  and  now 
operating  within  t!ie  General  Services  Administration.  There  Is  also  pending 
before  the  Congress  proposed  legislation  (H.R.  11236,  S.  2299)  which  would 
statutorily  authorize  the  heads  of  federal  agencies  to  jointly  establish  operaving 
procedures  designed  to  facilitate  the  planning,  development,  application  proc- 
essing and  funding  of  the  projects  assisted  under  more  than  one  federal 
assistance  program.  These  proiwsals  for  coordination  of  activities  would 
certainly  provide  for  more  harmonious  and  concentrated  administration  of 
federal  programs  that  H.R.  6265.  The  bill  would  additionally  duplicate  some  of 
the  present  efforts  of  the  Interdepartmental  Council. 

Titfe  IV  of  the  proiK)8ed  legislation  would  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Council  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  consisting  of  21  members  from 
specified  areas  of  interest.  The  Advisory  Council  is  to  advise  the  National 
Office  on  a  number  of  matters.  LEAA  feels  that  such  a  Council  would  be  of 
questionable  value.  Tlie  operation  would  be  crstly  and  the  necessity  that  the 
Council  review  and  advise  on  various  matters  would  have  a  tendency  to  delay 
certain  actions  and  the  delivery  of  needed  services* 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  note  that  H.R.  6265,  in  Section  202,  utilizes  crime 
statistics  and  per  capita  income,  as  well  as  juvenile  population,  as  a  means  of 
^'getting  the  money  where  the  crime  is**  in  allocating  funds. 

This  concept  has  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  during  discussions  of  the 
most  effective  method  in  allocating  anti-crime  funds.  We  believe  that  the 
formula  in  H.R*  6265  raises  the  imtentlal  for  serious  programmatic  and  admin* 
istrative  problems,  although  we  recognize  that  the  proposal  gives  the  Admlnls* 
trator  a  fair  degree  of  flexibility*  For  example: 

1.  8uch  a  formula  might  penalize  those  units  of  government  which  have  suc- 
cessful delinquency  programs  by  depriving  them  of  funds  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  reduction  of  delinquency  in  their  jurisdictions.  A  similar  point  could  be 
made  ns  to  fluctuations  in  im  capita  income.  This  would  not  provide  an  incentive 
to  fighting  juvenile  delinquency,  but  would  instead  reward  an  ineffective  effort. 
Minimum  state  allocations  also  are  of  concern  because  they  prevent  direction 
of  funds  to  areas  with  the  most  severe  problems* 

2*  The  rate  of  delinquency  may  not  always  be  an  accurate  basis  for  funding 
because  it  falls  to  include  unreported  delinquency. 

8.  CHme  rates  are  not  the  only  measurement  of  serious  law  enforcement 
problems*  Other  problems  include  high  arrest  activity,  congrested.  court  calen- 
dtU'S  and  crowded  or  critically  antiquated  correctional  facilities* 

A  final  area  of  deep  concern  regarding  H*R  6265  is  the  possibility  that  its 
enactment  could  lead  to  Invasions  of  the  rights  of  privacy  of  certain  Juveniles* 
The  bill,  in  Section  103(4),  speaks  In  broad  terms  of  "iwtentlal  delinquents/' 
This  term  Is  not  defined,  and  LEAA  fears  its  coverage  may  be  too  extensive* 
The  Identificatlou  of  ^'potential  delinquents**  who  have  not  been  adjudicated 
/iutlty  of  any  criminal  offense  runs  contrary  to  some  of  the  basic  assumptions 
(II  our  crimLial  justice  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  we  oppose  the  enactment  of 
H.R*  6265  and  supiM)rt  the  Administration  pro[)osal  H.R*  13737. 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  submitted  for  the 
'onHideratioii  of  the  Congiess  a  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Dellnqliency 
i^reveution  Act  to  establish  a  new  program  of  research  and  demonstrations, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  of  lunaway  children*  Grants  would  be 
authorised  fot  youth  development  projects  and  for  innovative  approaches  and 
prog;mms  dealing  wlMi  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  problems  of  Juvetiile 
delinquency. 
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The  draft  bill  would  fwrmlt  grants  to  agencies  which  are  a  part  of  the  Juve* 
nile  Justice  system.  Coordination  between  LEAA  and  HEW  would  be  achieved 
by  a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  consult  with  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  development  and  Implementation  of  projects 
and  activities  funded  under  the  different  programs.  The  type  of  technical  assls* 
tance  to  be  provided  by. HEW  Is  also  broadened  under  the  proposal* 

The  approach  of  H.R,  13737  Is  preferable  to  that  of  H.R.  6265.  The  grant 
program  Is  interwoven  Into  the  existing  grant  structure  and  does  not  act  to 
supersede  the  experience  of  either  LEAA  or  HEW.  The  agencies  the  xiselves  are 
responsible  for  coordination  of  activities,  rather  than  an  additional  coordinating 
body  being  established.  Additionally,  the  draft  bill  would  maintain  the  Integrity 
of  the  current  grant  system  In  that  a  categorical  approach  Is  avoided.  Thus, 
there  is  room  for  flexibility. 

As  a  final  observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  the 
essence  of  our  program  Is  that  all  segments  of  the  criminal  Justice  community 
sit  down  around  the  same  table  and  plan  for  the  use  of  LEAA  funds.  If  those 
concerned  with  Juvenile  Justice  are  given  a  separate  source  of  funds,  this 
planning  function  will  be  severely  crippled. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  assure  you  of  LEAA*s  commitment 
to  alleviate  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  to  exercise  the  leadership 
necessary  to  marshal  local,  state  and  federal  resources  In  this  endeavor.  The 
future  holds  great  challenge  for  us  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  Justice,  but  LBAA*s 
ext)erience  In  this  field  will  serve  as  a  strong  bulldlng-block  for  new  efforts. 

Thank  .vou  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  now  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
which  the  Subcommittee  might  wish  to  ask. 


Appendix  to  thk  Testimony  or  Charles  R.  Work,  Juvenile  Justice  Dxvxsioxy, 
OmcE  or  National  Priority  Programs 

Director  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Division  Is  Mr.  Frederick  Nader,  who  has  a 
Masters  Degree  in  Education.  Mr.  Nader's  extensive  experience  Includes  service 
In  the  following  positions:  Director,  Carson  Valley  School  tor  Pre-dellnquent 
and  Delinquent  Adolescents,  located  In  Pennsylvania ;  Executive  Director,  New 
Hampshire  Qovernor*8  Commission  on  Crime  and  Delinquency;  Director  of 
Treatment,  Massachusetts  Halfway  Houses,  Ine;  Chairman,  New  Hampshire 
Halfway  Houses,  Inc.  {  Chairman,  New  Hampshire  Committee  for  the  White 
House  Conferences  on  Children  and  Youth;  Founder,  New  Hampshire  Juvenile 
Officers*  Association. 

Staff  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Division  includes  the  following: 

Dr.  Samuel  Kelmati,  a  clinical  psychologist  whose  experience  includes:  Di- 
rector, Counseling  Training  Program,  Vntverslty  of  Maine ;  Counseling  psycho!- 
oglst,  Brocton  V.A.  Hospital  and  South  Shore  Mental  Health  Center;  Consulting 
l^itor,  ''Child  Care  Quarterly.** 

Mr.  ThomuH  Albrecht,  who  has  been  with  the  Interdepartmental  Council  to 
Coordinate  All  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs  since  1672.  During  this 
dme  he  acted  as  a  liaison  between  the  Council  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  was  resi^onslble  for  preparing  an  assessment  of  all  federal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  development  programs.  Prior  to  that  time  he  assisted  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  developing  pre-trial  Intervention  programs  for  Juvenile 
offenders  and  worked  as  a  researcher  in  the  area  of  federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
legUlatlon. 

Ms.  Judith  Friedman  has  worked  with  L£)AA  for  the  past  two  years  In  the 
areas  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  drug  abuse  research.  She  has  a  Masters 
Degree  in  Administration  of  Justice.  As  a  consultant  for  the  American  Unlve^ 
slty,  she  conducted  extensive  research  Into  the  response  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  to  the  Juvi^nlle  drug  offender.  She  has  also  worked  as  a  Juvenile  proba* 
tlon  officer  for  the  Afontgomery  County  Juvenile  Court. 

Ms.  Janice  Thompson  has  a  Masters  Degree  In  Social  Work  and  has  been 
employed  as  a  social  worker,  providing  casework  services.  She  has  also  worked 
as  a  t>sychlatrlc  attendant  at  the  Wltchlta  Falls  State  Hospital  In  Tefas. 

Ms.  Nancy  Smith  was  formerly  Research  Director  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
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to  Investigate  Juvenile  DelinQuencjr*  In  tbis  capacity  she  was  Involved  In  legis* 
lative  and  Investigative  research  In  the  areas  of  juvenile  Justice,  corrections 
and  drug  abuse. 

Juv&NiLE  Delinquency  Division,  National  iNSTirtrrE  of  Law  BNroBOEiiKNT 

AND  Criminal  Justice 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Division  is  directed  by  Dr.  James  G.  Howell.  Dr. 
Howell  holds  a  Ph.  D.  Degree  in  Sociology,  with  major  specialization  In  Juvenile 
delinquency  research.  His  staff  qonslsts  of  two  persons  who  hold  Masters 
Degrees  in  Crime  and  Dellnquency«  and  a  third  person  who  holds  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  and  has  considerable  experience  In  Juvenile  delinquency  research.  In 
addition,  this  staff  Is  supiaemented  through  an  active  Institute  program  In  which 
outside  consultants  are  utilized  In  all  major  activities  of  the  Juvenile  Delin* 
quency  Division. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  R.  WORK,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATaR, 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Work*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  today.  If  I  may,  I  will  highlight  my  state- 
ment and  not  read  from  it. 

First  of  all,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adniinistration  is 
eager  to  applaud  and  support  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  under 
consideration  here  today. 

With  regard  to  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  we  wish  to 
make  three  important  points. 

The  first  pomt  is  that  juvenile  delinq\iency  and  all  of  the  issues 
that  surround  that  term  nave  top  priority  with  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration.  We  have  at  LEAA  since  the  pas- 
sage of  our  new  1973  act  which  niandated  that  priority  and  smce 
the  new  administration  have  identified  that  as  one  of  the  four  top 
nationwide  priorities  for  the  awarding  of  discretionary  funds  in  our 
standards  and  goiils  eflfort,  our  so-called  courts  initiative  and  our 
citizen^s  initiative. 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  been  identified  by  us  as  one  of  the  four 
top  national  priorities  for  the  awarding  of  our  funds. 

Pursuant  to  establishing  it  as  one  of  our  four  top  priorities  we 
have  established  two  new  oi)erating  divisions  at  headquarters  in 
LEAA. 

The  first  is  in  our  Office  of  National  Priority  Programs.  It  is 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Division. 

The  second  is  in  our  research  arm,  the  National  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  attach  as  an  appendix  to  my 
testimony  the  qualifications  of  the  staff  that  we  have  recruited  for 
these  particular  divisions. 

I  think  that  vou  will  note  that  these  persons  are  exceptionally 
qualified.  They  have  strong  juvenile  delinquency  backgrounds.  That 
more  than  anything  is  proof  of  our  commitment  to  this  as  a  top 
national  priority. 

This  is  a  new  development.  This  is  a  development  that  has  been 
under  way  for  only  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  We  are  aware 
that  in  terms  of  the  national  priorities  that  the  program  in  the 

Sast  that  LEAA  at  the  national  level  could  be  criticized  for  not 
evoting  enough  attention  to  juvenile  delinquency  exclusively. 
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Wc  arc  coinmittod  to  doing  soin(»thinff  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tn  addition  to  that,  as  you  know,  wo  have  boon  delegated  the 
r(»sponsibility  by  tlie  Attorney  General  to  chair  the  Interdopari- 
mental  Juvenile  T)elinf|uency  (T'onncil. 

When  ^[r.  Santarelli  and' T  first  arrived  under  the  leadership  of 
the  then  Attorney  (loneral  KUiott  Kichardson,  he  sat  with  us  and 
discussed  what  wo  should  do  with  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Coun- 
cil and  what  kinds  of  directions  we  should  take  so  that  indeed  we 
could  do  a  better  job  than  had  been  done  before  as  Chairman  of 
that  Council  and  improve  the  coordination  mechanisms  that  should 
exist  at  the  Federal  level  with  respect  to  this  very  important 
problem. 

Wo  have  mapped  out  a  plan  of  action  with  respect  to  reactivating 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Council.  We  have  been  mooting  regularly 
with  the  Juvenile  I)elinqnency  Council. 

JjA  mo  say  to  you  that  there  is  nothing  nioro  important  that  is 
in  front  of  this  committee  for  consideration  than  the  question  of 
coordination  of  juvenile  delinquency  efforts.  I  wish,  if  I  may,  to 
return  to  that  jiist  briefly  in  a  later  part  of  my  testimony. 

But  let  me  say  this  with  respect  to  the  Juvenile  Delinqtiency 
Council:  we  are  pursuing  two  tracks  in  \hat  Council. 

The  first  track  is  to  try  to  dev(»lop  a  theorv  of  coordination,  an 
improved  theory  of  coordination,  that  woulct  affect  not  only  the 
Federal  level  but  also  the  State  and  the  local  level  because  that  is 
where  the  action  is, 

Tf  the  committee  feels  that  the  coordination  j^roblem  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  is  a  difficult  problem,  then  the  committee  must  certainly 
nlso  feel — T  know  the  committee  has  had  first-hand  experience- 
must  certainly  also  feel  that  the  coordination  at  the  State  and  local 
level  is  also  a  very  severe  and  difficult  problem  . 

In  addition  to  developing  that  theory  and  as  friLstrating  a  process 
a  that  is,  t  must  say  that  I  believe 'we  are  going  to  make  some 
progress  with  it. 

we  also  are  pursuing  a  second  track.  That  is  to  try  to  begin  to 
fund  some  projects  jointly  to  try  to  begin  to  work  on  an  agency- 
agency  hand-in-hnnd  process  to  see  if  we  couldn't  improve  the 
coordination  by  at  least  having  two  agencies  put  some  money  out 
front  in  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  whatever  project  is  funded 
jointly.  We  are  proceeding  with  that.  Indeed,  this  very  weekend  the 
staff  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Council  will  meet  and  will  select 
several  projects  for  joint  funding. 

We  have  also  produced  the  report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Coun- 
cil with  respect  to  all  programs  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  would  like  to  submit  that  now.  if  T  may,  ^tr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Without  obj(»ction  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  document  is  in  the  subcommittee's  files.] 

Mr.  Work,  We  have  also  prochiced  a  synopsis  of  the  Standards 
and  Goals  for  Juvenile  Justice  which  is  now  in  one  volume  which 
was  produced  under  the  anspieees  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission for  Standards  and  Ooals. 

T  would  also  like  to  submit  that  for  the  record* 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  docuiiKMits  r(»ferred  to  follows:] 
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PREFACE 


Standards  and  Goals  for  Juvenile  Justice  represent  a  selection  from 
reports  prepared  by  the  National  Advisory  Comnlsslon  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals.    The  selection  is  presented  In  order  to  provide 
the  reader  with  an  opportunity  to  review  those  standards  and  goals  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  relative  to  juvenile  justice. 

The  Foreword  and  Introduction  to  this  report  represent  excerpts  from 
the  Commission's  first  volume,  A  National  Strategy  to  Reduce  Crime  and 
serve  to  provide  an  overall  picture  of  the  major  priorities  In  the  area 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

For  more  detailed  explanation  of  Standards  and  Goals  for  Criminal  Justice 
refer  to  the  following  reports  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission: 

Coimiunity  Crime  Prevention 

Corrections 

Courts 

Police 

Criminal  Justice  System 

These  reports  are  available  from  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington*  D.C. 

Standards  and  Goals  for  Juvenile  Justice,  as  selected,  represents  a  staff 
effort  of  the  Interdepartmental  Council  to  Coordinate  All  Federal  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Programs  in  accord  with  Public  Law  92-381.   The  selection 
has  been  prepared  by:   Thomas  Albrecht  and  Judi  Friedman,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  with  the  assistance 
of  Pat  Abrams,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Vicky  Wolfe,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


James  E.  O'Neil 
Acting  Executive  Director 
Juvenile  Delinquency 
Interdepartmental  Council 


February  20,  1974 
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FOREWORD 


The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
was  appointed  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  on  October  20,  1971  ,  to  formulate  for  the  first  time 
national  criminal  justice  standards  and  goals  for  crime  reduction  and 
prevention  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Membership  In  the  Commission  was  drawn  from  the  three  branches  of  State 
and  local  government,  from  industry,  and  from  citizen  groups.  Commission- 
ers were  chosen.  In  part,  for  their  working  experience  in  the  criminal 
justice  area*   Police  chiefs,  judges,  corrections  leaders,  and  prosecutors 
were  represented. 

Other  recent  Commissions  have  studied  the  causes  and  debilitating  effects 
of  crime  in  our  society.   The  Standards  and  Goals  Commission  has  sought 
to  formulate  a  series  of  standards,  recommendations,  priorities,  and 
goals  to  modernize  and  unify  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  to  provide 
a  yardstick  for  measuring  progress.    Its  purpose  has  been  the  reduction 
of  crime.    But  the  Commission's  work  Is  only  the  first  step.    It  remains 
now  for  citizens,  professionals,  and  policy  makers  to  mount  the  major 
effort  by  Implementing  the  standards  proposed  In  the  six  volumes  of  the 
Commission's  work. 

Some  State  or  local  governments  may  already  rneet  standards  or  recommenda- 
tions proposed  by  the  Commission;  most  In  the  Nation  do  not.    In  any 
case,  each  State  and  local  government  Is  encouraged  to  evaluate  Its 
present  status  and  to  Implement  those  standards  and  recommendations  that 
It  deems  appropriate. 

Each  jurisdiction  will,  of  course,  analyze  the  reports  and  apply  goals 
and  standards  In  Its  own  way  and  In  the  context  of  Its  own  needs.  There 
is  no  need  to  enact  legislation  making  compliance  with  the  standards  a 
prerequisite  to  receipt  of  Federal  funds  or  a  requirement  on  the  States 
in  any  other  firm.   However,  while  Federal  endorsement  of  these  standards 
is  not  specifically  recommended,  there  Is  still  much  tt>e  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  In  translating  the  Commission's  work  Into  action. 

The  Conwisslon  believes  that  the  effort  It  has  begun  should  be  carried  on 
by  a  permanent  group  of  citizens  which  can  monitor  Implementation  of  the 
standards  over  the  long  term.    In  Implementing  Important  standards  or 
groups  of  standards,  the  Commission  also  urges  that  evaluation  plans  be^ 
designed  as  an  integral  part  of  all  projects.    In  addition,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  national  professional  and  civic  groups  and  appropriate 
university  interests  support  Implementation  of  the  standards  and  goals. 
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In  the  last  analysis,  the  Commission  believes  that  the  cost  of  crime 
reduction  must  be  weighed  against  the  cost  of  crime  itself.    New  tech- 
niques  of  measurement  are  beginning  only  now  to  tell  the  American  people 
how  much  crime  they  actually  endure,  crime  that  takes  its  toll  in  human 
lives,  in  personal  injury  and  suffering,  in  stolen  nmey  and  property. 
This  cost  must  reach  substantial  levels  in  all  jurisdictions.  Less 
crime  will  mean  fewer  victims  of  crime  and  will  result  in  genuine,  de- 
monstrable savings,  both  to  potential  victims  and  to  the  whole  society. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Priority:   Preventing  Juvenile  Delinquency 

The  highest  attention  must  be  given  to  preventing  juvenile  delinquency, 
minimizing  the  involvement  of  young  offenders  in  the  juvenile  and 
criminal  justice  system,  and  reintegrating  them  into  the  community.  By 
1983  the  rate  of  delinquency  cases  coming  before  courts  that  would  be 
crimes  if  conroitted  by  adults  should  be  cut  to  half  the  1973  rate. 

Street  crime  is  a  young  man's  game.    More  than  half  the  persons  arrested 
for  violent  crime  in  1971  were  under  24  years  of  age,  with  one-fifth 
under  18.    For  burglary,  over  half  of  the  1971  arrests  involved  youths 
under  18. 

There  Is  strong  evidence  that  the  bulk  of  ordinary  crime  against  person 
and  property  is  committed  by  youths  and  adults  who  have  had  previous 
contact  with  the  criminal  justice  or  juvenile  justice  system. 

In  addition,  we  know  that  people  tend  to  learn  from  those  closest  to 
them.    It  is  small  wonder  then  that  prisons  and  jails  crowded  with 
juveniles,  first  offenders,  and  hardened  criminals  have  been  labeled 
"schools  of  crime." 

People  also  tend  to  become  what  they  are  told  they  are.    The  stigma  of 
Involvement  with  the  criminal  justice  system,  even  if  only  in  the  in- 
formal processes  of  juvenile  justice,  isolates  persons  from  lawful 
society  and  may  make  further  training  or  employment  difficult. 

For  many  youths,  as  noted  above,  incarceration  is  not  an  effective 
tool  of  correction.    Society  will  be  better  protected  if  certain  indi- 
viduals, particularly  youths  and  first  offenders,  are  diverted  prior 
to  formal  conviction  either  to  the  care  of  families  or  relatives  or 
to  e[T|)loyment,  mental  health,  and  other  social  service  programs.  Thus 
a  formal  arrest  is  inappropriate  if  the  person  may  be  referred  to  the 
charge  of  a  responsible  parent,  guardian,  or  agency.    Formal  adjudi- 
cation may  not  be  necessary  if  an  offender  can  be  safely  diverted  else- 
where, as  to  a  youth  services  bureau  for  counseling  or  a  drug  abuse 
progra.n  for  treatment.   Offenders  properly  selected  for  pretrial  diver- 
sion experience  less  recidivism  than  those  with  similar  histories  and 
social  backgrounds  who  are  formally  adjudicated. 
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The  Department  of  Health,  Edu  •tlon,  and  Welfare,  which  collects  Infor- 
mation on  juvenile  courts,  estimates  that  a  little  less  than  40  percent 
of  cases  disposed  of  by  courts  are  cases  of  running  away,  truancy,  and 
other  offenses  that  would  not  be  crimes  if  conmitted  by  an  adult.  These 
are  the  so-called  juvenile  status  offenses. 

The  remaining  60-odd  percent  of  cases  estimated  to  be  disposed  of  by 
juvenile  or  family  courts  are  nonstatus  crimes,  those  that  would  be 
crimes  if  committed  by  adults.    It  is  the  rate  of  these  cases  which  the 
Commission  would  propose  to  cut  in  half. 

Meeting  the  goal,  the  Commission  believes,  should  result  in  significant 
decreases  in  crime  through  preventing  recidivism  and  might  also  prove  to 
be  far  less  costly  than  dealing  with  delinquents  under  present  methods. 
To  process  a  youth  through  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  keep  him  in 
a  training  school  for  a  year  costs  almost  $6,000.    There  is  no  reason  to 
,  believe  that  the  cost  of  a  diversionary  prnnr?m  would  exceed  this  figure, 
since  most  such  programs  are  not  residential.    Indeed,  diversion  might 
prove  to  provide  significant  savings. 

One  final  note  should  be  added.    Minimizing  a  youth's  involvement  with 
the  criminal  justice  system  does  not  mean  abandoning  the  use  of  confine- 
ment for  certain  individuals.    Until  more  effective  means  of  treatment 
are  found,  chronic  and  dangerous  delinquents  and  offenders  should  be 
incarcerated  to  protect  society.    But  the  juvenile  justice  system  must 
search  for  the  optimum  program  outside  institutions  for  juveniles  who 
do  not  need  confinement. 

Priority;    Improving  Delivery  of  Social  Services 

Public  agencies  should  improve  the  delivery  of  all  social  services  to 
citizens >  particularly  to  those  groups  that  contribute  higher  than 
average  proportions  of  their  numbers  to  crime  statistics. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  crime  occurs  with  greater  frequency 
where  there  are  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  unemployment,  and  where  medical, 
recreational,  and  mental  health  resources  are  inadequate.   When  unemploy- 
ment rates  among  youths  in  poverty  areas  of  central  cities  are  almost  40 
percent  and  crime  is  prevalent,  it  is  impossible  not  to  draw  conclusions 
about  the  relationship  between  jobs  and  crime.   The  Commission  believes 
that  effective  and  responsive  delivery  of  public  services  that  promote 
individual  and  economic  well-being  will  contribute  to  a  reduction  in 
crime. 

Social  Service  Delivery  Mechanisms;   Youth  Services  Bureaus 

In  addition  to  the  equitable  delivery  of  services  there  is  a  need  for 
coordinating  existing  social,  medical,  and  rehabilitative  services. 
Efforts  must  be  made  to  develop  comprehensive  service  delivery  systems 
that  avoid  wasteful  duplication,  open  lines  of  communication  to  the 
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community,  and  better  assist  individual  clients  through  a  coordinated 
delivery  of  services  to  arrive  at  their  best  functioning  level.  One 
of  the  most  important  examples  of  comprehensive  services  delivery  is 
the  youth  services  bureau. 

These  bureaus  in  large  part  were  the  result  of  a  recommendation  by 
the  1967  President's  Cormilssion  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice,  which  urged  communities  to  establish  them  to  serve  both 
delinquent  and  nondelinquent  youth  referred  by  police,  juvenile  courts, 
schools,  and  other  sources.    The  bureaus  were  to  act  as  central  coordi- 
nating units  for  all  community  services  for  young  people. 

A  national  census  in  1972  identified  150  youth  services  bureaus  in 
operation  in  many  States  and  territories.    In  the  absence  of  national 
standards,  local  youth  services  bureaus  have  developed  according  to  the 
needs  and  pressures  of  each  community. 

In  most  localities,  however,  the  youth  services  bureau,  at  a  minimum  is 
a  link  between  available  resources  and  youth  In  need.    It  first  identifies 
services  and  resources  in  the  community  and  then  refers  clients  to  an  agency 
that  can  provide  the  required  services.   Social  services  made  available 
might  include  employment,  job  training,  education,  housing,  medical 
care,  family  counseling,  psychiatric  care,  or  welfare. 

Once  a  young  person  has  been  directed  to  another  agency,  the  youth 
services  bureau  follows  up  to  assure  that  adequate  services  are  being 
provided.   The  bureau  acts  as  a  services  broker,  matching  the  young 
person  with  the  service  he  or  she  needs.   When  services  are  not  avail- 
able through  governmental  or  volunteer  sources,  they  may  be  purchased 
from  private  agencies  or  independent  professionals. 

Referrals  to  the  youth  services  bureau  should  be  completed  only  If 
they  are  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  youth.    Youths  should  not  be 
forced  to  choose  between  bureau  referral  and  further  justice  system 
processing? 

Enough  information  has  now  been  gathered  on  existing  youth  services 
bureaus  for  the  Commission  to  recommend  that  bureaus  be  established 
in  communities  experiencing  serious  youth  problems.    Each  year  a  vast 
number  of  young  people  becomes  Involved  in  the  justice  system  for  acts 
that  are  not  crimes  for  adults:    incorrigibility,  truancy,  running 
away,  and  even  stubbornness*    In  addition,  many  youths  are  processed 
through  the  juvenile  justice  system  for  minor  offenses  that  are 
neither  recurring  nor  a  serious  threat  to  the  community.   Such  behavior 
is  often  an  indication  that  a  young  person  needs  special  attention, 
but  not  necessarily  punitive  treatment. 

Many  of  what  are  now  considered  delinquency  or  predelinquency  problems 
should  be  redefined  as  family,  educational,  or  welfare  problems  and 
diverted  from  the  juvenile  justice  system.    Such  diversion  can  relieve 
overburdened  probation  offices  and  courts  and  allow  them  to  concentrate 
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on  offenders  that  need  serious  attention.    In  addition,  diversion 
through  youth  services  bureaus  can  avoid  the  unnecessary  "delinquent'* 
label  that  frequently  accompanies  Involvement  with  the  juvenile  court. 

Each  State  should  enact  enabling  leo^lslatlon  that  encourages  local 
establishment  of  youth  services  bureaus  throughout  the  State  and  that 
provides  Partial  funding  for  them.   Ljgglslatlon  also  should  be  enacted 
to  mandate  the  use  of  youth  services  bureaus  as  a  voluntary  dlverslorT" 
resource  by  agencies  of  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  criteria  for  referrals  should  be  developed 
Jointly  and  specified  In  writing  by  law  enforcement,  courts »  and 
youth  services  bureau  personnel. 

Diversion  can  take  place  only  if  there  Is  cooperation  and  communication 
between  concerned  parties.   The  essence  of  any  social  service  delivery 
system  is  the  marshaling  of  resources  in  a  coordinated  way  to  bring 
clients  to  the  best  functioning  level. 

Education 

Schools  are  the  first  public  agencies  that  most  children  contact.  For 
this  reason,  the  schools  Inevitably  have  been  proposed  as  vehicles  for 
the  solution  of  a  host  of  public  problems  including  the  problem  of 
crime.    In  making  its  recommendations ,  the  Commission  is  well  aware  of 
crushing  demands  already  placed  upon  local  school  teachers,  principalSi 
and  school  boards. 

Nevertheless,  individuals  sometimes  come  to  the  attention  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  because  the  educational  system  has  not  met  their  personal 
needs.   The  fact  that  the  public  schools  have  not  helped  a  large  portion 
of  young  people  Is  reflected  in  high  youth  unemployment  rates  and  high 
dropout  rates.   Twenty  percent  of  those  who  now  enter  grade  five  leave 
before  high  school  graduation,  and  only  28.7  percent  of  1971  high 
school  graduates  went  on  to  college.   Yet  80  percent  of  the  effort  In 
schools  is  structured  to  meet  college  entry  requirements.   Too  often 
classroom  instruction  is  not  related  to  life  outside.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  the  850,000  students  who  left  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  1970  and  1971  did  so  because  they  felt  their  educational  experiences 
were  irrelevant. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  primary  goals  of  American  education 
should  be  to  prepare  and  Interest  people  in  satisfying  and  useful 
careers. 

Schools  should  plan  programs  that  will  guarantee  that  every  child  leaving 
school  can  obtain  either  a  Job  or  acceptance  to  an  advanced  program  of 
studieSi  regardless  of  the  time  he  leaves  the  fonftal  school  setting. 

if  schools  are  going  to  make  guarantees  of  this  kind  there  must  be  a 
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shift  to  career  education.    In  career  education  programs i  Instruction 
Is  related  to  the  world  of  work  and  opportunities  are  provided  to 
explore  or  receive  training  In  a  career.   Career  education  my  begin 
In  first  grade  or  earlier  and  continue  beyond  high  school  graduation. 
It  should  bring  an  awareness  to  students  of  the  wide  range  of  jobs  In 
American  society  and  the  roles  and  requirements  Involved. 

In  the  Education  chapter  of  the  Conmlsslon's  Report  on  Community  Crime 
Prevention,  additional  approaches  designed  to  make  school  systems  more 
responsive  to  the  Individual  student  are  recortmended. 

Varied  alternative  educational  experiences  should  be  provided  to  students 
who  cannot  benefit  from  classroom  instruction.   School  counseling  and 
other  supportive  services  should  be  available.   There  should  be  bninqual 
programs  for  young  people  who  are  not  fluent  in  English.   There  should  be 
a  guarantee  of  functional  literacy  to  every  student  who  does  not  have 
serious  emotional,  physical,  or  mental  problems. 

Aside  from  fulfilling  the  primary  objective  of  preparing  young  people 
for  adult  llfei  school  systems  may  also  contribute  to  coirmunity  crime 
prevention  by  serving  as  centers  for  community  activities.   The  tradi- 
tional school  operating  5  days  a  week  for  39  weeks  a  year  is  an  un- 
affordable  luxury.   Schools  can  become  total  community  opportunity 
centers  for  the  young  and  the  old,  operating  virtually  around  the 
clock,  365  da^ys  a  year. 

The  juvenile  Court 

The  general  rise  in  crime  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  last 
decade  has  brought  increasing  burdens  to  all  courts,  particularly  the 
juvenile  courts.    In  1960,  there  were  510,000  delinquency  cases  disposed 
of  by  juvenile  courts;  in  1970  there  were  1,125,000  delinquency  cases 
disposed  of  by  juvenile  courts. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  present  juvenile  court  system  is  an 
effective  method  of  controlling  juvenile  crime*   Throughout  the  country, 
the  juvenile  courts  vary  widely  in  structure,  procedure,  and  quality* 
in  the  main,  however,  they  reflect  an  understanding  that  especial  treat- 
ment for  the  young  offender  is  desirable. 

After  considerable  studly,  the  Commission  concurs  that  the  juvenile 
offender  should  have  special  treatment*   However,  the  present  juvenile 
court  systems  are  not  providing  that  special  treatment  in  an  adequate, 
fair,  and  equitable  manner. 

The  Commission  believes  that  major  reform  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system  is  needed.  The  juvenile  justice  system  has  not  obtained  optimum 
results  with  young  people  on  their  first  contact  with  the  system* 
Further  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission  that  juvenile  courts 
must  become  part  of  an  Integrated,  unified  court  system;  that  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  courts  must  be  narrowed  and  that  the  relation- 
ships between  the  courts  and  juvenile  service  agencies  must  be  broad- 
ened in  a  manner  which  maximizes  diversion  from  the  court  system.  In 
addition  there  must  be  reform  of  the  procedures  for  handling  those  juve- 
niles who  are  referred  to  court. 

Reorganization  of  Juvenile  Courts 

The  existence  of  the  juvenile  court  as  a  distinct  entity  ignores  the 
causal  relationship  between  delinquency  and  other  family  problems.  A 
delinquent  child  most  of1?n  reflects  a  family  in  trouble-a  broken  family, 
a  family  without  sufficient  financial  resources,  a  family  of  limited 
education,  and  a  family  with  more  than  one  child  or  parent  exhibiting 
antisocial  behavior.   The  family  court  concept  as  now  utilized  In  New 
York,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  permits  the  court  to  address 
the  problems  of  the  family  unit,  be  they  dvil  or  criminal. 

Further,  in  the  past  juvenile  courts  have,  by  their  jurisdictional 
authorization.  Intervened  in  areas  where  alternative  handling  of  the 
juvenile  1s  more  successful.    It  is  the  view  of  the  Conmission  that 
the  delinquent  child-the  child  who  connits  an  offense  which  would  be 
criminal  if  committed  by  an  aduU-should  be  the  primary  focus  of  the 
court  system.   The  Commission  takes  no  position  with  respect  to  exten- 
sion of  jurisdiction  to  the  "person  In  need  or  supervision"  (PINS). 
The  PINS  category  Includes  the  runaway  and  truant.   Jurisdiction,  how- 
ever, should  not  extend  to  dependent  chlldren-those  needing  economic, 
medical,  or  other  social  assistance  through  no  fault  of  their  parents. 
Dependent  children  should  be  handled  outside  the  court  system  through 
other  social  agencies.   Of  course,  provision  In  the  court  system 
must  be  made  for  the  neglected  child  who  must  be  taken  from  his  parents 
and  cared  for  due  to  abusive  conduct  of  the  parent,  failure  of  the 
parent  to  provide  for  the  child  although  able  to  do  so,  and  those  circum- 
stances where  parents  are  incarcerated,  hospitalized,  or  otherwise  unable 
to  care  for  their  children  for  protracted  periods  Of  time. 

The  Conmission  recomnends  that  Jurisdiction  over  juveniles  be  placed 
In  a  family  court  which  should  be  a  division  of  a  trial  court  of 
general  juris d1ct1on>   The  family  court  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  legal  matters  related  to  family  l^fe,  Including  delinquency # 
neglects  support,  adoptloni  custody^  paternity  actions,  (j1vorce> 
annulment,  and  assaults  involving  family  rnenfcers.   Dependent  c^^^ 
those  heeding  help  through  no  fault  of  their  parents-should  be  handled 
outside  the  court  system. 

Reform  of  Court  Procedures 

In  re  6auU  clarified  the  constitutional  rights  of  juveniles  to  due 
process"^   The  juvenile  can  no  longer  be  deprived  of  his  basic  rights  by 
adherence  to  a  parens  patriae,  "best  Interests  of  the  child"  doctrine. 
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Reform  of  court  procedures,  however,  niust  not  be  limited  to  the  areas 
identified  in  GauU»   There  is  much,  much  more  to  be  done  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system  to  minimize  recidivism  and  control  juvenile  crime.  Reforms 
^re  needed  in  the  areas  of  intake  proceedings,  detention  of  juveniles, 
disposition  of  juveniles,  and  transfer  of  juveniles  to  the  adult  system 
Mhen  juvenile  resources  are  exhausted. 

Intake,  Detention,  and  Shelter  Care 

There  are  a  number  of  studies  which  suggest  that  many  children  mature 
out  of  delinquent  behavior.    If  this  is  true,  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  better  to  leave  these  persons  alone  or  put  them  into  the  formal 
juvenile  justice  system.   Because  there  are  no  satisfactory  measures 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  juvenile  justice  system,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  opinion  which  favors  "leaving  alone"  all  except  those 
who  have  had  three  or  four  contacts  with  the  police. 

Each  jurisdiction  should  consider  this  phenomenon,  conduct  studies 
among  its  juveniles  charged  with  delinquent  behavior,  and  establish 
intake  criteria.   Each  court  system  should  have  an  intake  unit  which 
should  determine  whether  the  juvenile  should  be  referred  to  court. 
This  intake  unit  should  have  available  a  wide  variety  of  informal 
dispositions  including  referral  to  other  agencies,  informal  probation, 
consent  decrees,  etc.    In  addition*  the  intake  unit  should  have  criteria 
for  determining  the  use  of  detention  or  shelter  care  where  formal 
petitions  are  filed  with  the  court. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  each  family  court #  in  accord  with  written 
criteria^  create  an  intake  unit  which  should  determine  whether  the  juve- 
nile should  be  referred  to  court  or  dealt  with  informally*  and  should 
determine  whether  the  juvenile  should  be^placed  in  detention  or  shelter 
care^    In  no  event  should  a  child  be  detained  for  more  than  24  houTS* 
pending  determination  of  the  intake  unit. 

Transfer  of  Juveniles  to  Adult  Court 

There  are  some  juveniles  for  whom  the  juvenile  process  is  not  appropriate. 
These  include  instances  where  the  juvenile  has  previously  participated 
in  the  rehabilitative  programs  for  juveniles;  instances  where  the  juve- 
nile justice  system  has  no  suitable  resources;  and  instances  where  the 
criminal  sophistication  of  the  juvenile  precludes  any  benefit  for  the 
special  juvenile  programs. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Commission,  however,  that  transfer  of  juveniles 
should  be  limited.   The  Supreme  Court  in  Kent  v.  United  States  has  given 
direction  on  the  procedures  to  be  used  and  on  the  substantive  issues  to 
be  resolved  in  any  transfer  to  adult  court.   The  procedures  must  meet 
due  process  standards. 

The_  Cortes  ion  recommends  that  family  courts  have  authpri^    to  order 
the  transfer  of  certain,  juveniles  for  pros^ecution  in^t^^^^  |du]t  courts, 
but  onlv  if  the  juvenile  is  above  a  designated  age,  if  a  full  and  fair 
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hearing  has  been  held  op  the  transfert  and  if  the  action  1s  1n  the 
best  interest  of  the  Pub1ic> 

Adjudication  and  Disposition  of  Juveniles 

A  juvenile  charged  with  an  act  which,  If  conwnftted  by  an  adult,  would  be 
a  criminal  offense  is  by  law  entitled  to  nx)St  of  the  procedures  afforded 
adult  critninal  defendants.   The  juvenile  is  entitled  toj 

-Representation  by  counsel. 

-The  privilege  against  self-incrimination. 

-Right  to  confront  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

-Admission  of  only  evidence  which  is  competent  and  relevant. 

-Proof  of  the  acts  alleged  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

There  remains  some  question  as  to  whether  juveniles  should  be  afforded 
jury  trials.   After  consideration  of  McKeiver  v.  Pennsylvania  and  the 
rationale  therein,  this  Conmission  concludes  that  the  State  as  a  matter 
of  policy*  should  provide  non-jury  trials  for  juveniles.   The  theoretical 
protections  of  a  jury  trial  are  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  informality » 
fairness,  and  sympathy  which  the  traditional  juvenile  court  concept  con- 
templates. 

The  Coirmission  noted,  however,  that  where  the  adjudication  of  delinquency 
is  in  a  nonjudicial  forum,  provision  must  be  made  for  separation  of 
the  adjudication  and  the  disposition.   The  disposition  hearing  should  be 
separate  and  distinct  so  that  the  determination  of  guilt  will  not  be 
tainted  by  Information  that  should  be  considered  in  making  a  decision  on 
the  appropriate  rehabilitative  program,  including  the  past  Involvement 
of  the  juvenile  with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

During  adjudicatory  hearings  to^ determine  guilt  or  innocence,  the  juve- 
nile should  have  all  of  the  rights  of  an  adult  crkinal  defendant  except 
that  of  trial  by  jury. 

The  disposition  h'^^ring  to  determine  a  rehabilitative  program  for  the 
juvenile  should  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  adjudicatory  hearTng 
and  should  follow,  where  teasibTe*  the  Procedure  recommended  for  the 
sentencing  of  convicted  adult  offenders." 

CONCLUSION 

The  criminal  court  system  of  a  free  Nation  should  conform  to  the  ideal 
of  equal  justice  under  law  and  should  be  typified  by  quality,  efficiency, 
and  fairness.   These  three  words  exemplify  the  standards  proposed  In 
the  Conwission's  Report  on  Courts.  Great  cimphasis  is  placed  upon  up- 
grading the  quality  of"  criminal  court  personnel  and  thereby  improving 
the  quality  of  justice  dispensed.   Efficiency  in  processing  cases  from 
arrest  to  trial  to  final  appellate  judgient  is  a  prominent  theme.  But 
throughout  the  report  appear  standards  safeguarding  the  rights  of  all 
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persons,  Including  witnesses.  Jurors,  and  defendants* 

The  Commission  believes  that  persons  conmlttlng  Infractions  of  the  law 
should  be  speedily  arrested,  tried,  afforded  appellate  review,  and  given 
meaningful  sentences •    If  recidivism  Is  to  be  reduced,  these  same  persons 
must  feel  that  they  have  been  treated  fairly,  honestly,  and  Impartially, 
The  standards  In  the  Report  on  Courts  provide  a  mechanism  for  achieving 
both  of  these  sets  of  goals. 
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POLICE 
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Standard  43 


Diversion  * 

Kvery  police  ngrncs  whrrr  permlMrd  by  law. 
Immrdlatph  should  divert  Udm  Ihr  criminal  and 
juvrnilc  |tt.Mlcc  tiysims  »«>  Indlvldunl  who  t'ome> 
to  the  aHcnllon  of  ihe  police,  and  for  whom  Ihc 
purpofw  of  Ihc  criminal  or  iuvenllc  proccw  would 
b€  Inappropriate,  or  In  whose  case  olher  rexource^ 
would  be  more  eHeclive.  All  diversion  dUpo^lllons 
Jihould  he  made  putfuani  lo  wrlilen  agency  polk) 
lhal  Insure*  talrnew  and  unHoymliy  of  IrealmcnI. 

1.  Police  chief  execullves  may  develop  wrlHen 
policlfK  and  procedures  which  allow,  in  appropriate 
cttMK,  for  juveniles  who  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
dftrnc)  to  ht  diverted  from  the  iuvenllc  iustke 
proci*i%.  Such  policies  and  procedures  should  be 
prepared  In  cooperation  with  other  elements  of  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 

2.  These  polices  and  procedures  should  allow 
for  proces.sinf{  mentally  111  persons  who  come  to 
ttie  attention  ol  the  agency,  should  be  prepared 
in  c(M>peratlon  with  mental  health  authoritio  and 
coiirt«.  and  should  provide  for  mental  health  agency 
referral  of  th^Ksc  persons  who  arc  In  need  of  pro. 
fessional  assistance  but  are  not  taken  into  custody . 

X  Ihese  pnllcles  should  allow  for  effective  alter- 
natives  when  arrest  for  some  misdemeanor  offenses 
would  be  inappropriate. 


Rff«r«ncft 

1.  Eldcfonso.  Edward.  Law  Enforcemett  and  the 
Youthful  Offender:  Juvenile  Procedures.  New 
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2.  Kcnncy.  John  P .  and  Dan  G.  Pursuit.  Police 
Wnrk  with  Juveniles  and  the  AdrtMstration  of 
Juvenile  Justice,  Springfield.  111.:  Charles  C. 
Thomas.  1970. 

X  Klein.  Malcolm  W.  ''Police  Processing  of 
Juvenile  Offenders:  Toward  the  Development  of 
Juvenile  System  Rates."  Report  to  Los  Angeles 
Counly  Crimioal  Justice  Planning  Board,  1970. 
4.  Lapjivc.  Wayne.  The  Police  and  Non- 
enforcement  of  the  Law-^Part  /.  1962  Wise.  L. 
Rev  104.  (1962). 

S  Laluvc,  Wayne.  The  Police  and  Non- 
enlorcetnent  of  the  Law--Part  //,  1962  Wise.  L. 
Rev.  179.(1962). 

6.  "Law  Enforcement  and  MH  Agencies  Team- 
up  in  Ohio.  "  Psychiatric  News.  August  18,  1971. 

7.  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
aod  Adminlslraiion  of  Justice.  The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society.  Washington.  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office.  1967. 

8.  Slioinicli.  Jerome  H.  Justice  Without  Trial: 
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Yorlt:  John  Wiley  and  Sons.  Inc..  1966. 


♦  For  commentary  see  Police  PP.  80-82 
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Standard  9.5 


Juvenile  Operations  * 


Th«  chief  execullve  of  every  police  agency  im* 
medUtet)  should  develop  wrhlen  policy  governing 
hU  uK^ncys  involvemeni  In  ihe  dfiection.  delerrence, 
and  prevention  of  dellnqueni  behavior  und  juvenile 
crime. 

!.  Kvery  police  agency  should  provide  all  iu 
police  officers  with  specific  Iraining  in  preventing 
delinquenl  behavior  and  {Mveaile  crime. 

2.  Every  police  agency  should  cooperate  actively 
with  other  agencies  and  organiialions,  public  and 
privale«  In  order  lo  employ  all  available  resources 
to  delecl  and  deler  delinquenl  behavior  and  combat 
juvenile  crime, 

3.  Kvery  police  agency  should  establish  In  coop- 
eration with  courts  written  policies  and  procedures 
governing  agency  action  In  juvenile  matters.  These 
policies  and  procedures  should  stipulate  at  least) 

a*  The  specific  form  ol  agency  cooperation 
with  other  govemmenial  agencies  concerned  whh 
delinquent  bchavlori  abandonmcnti  neglect*  and 
juvenile  crime; 

b.  The  specific  form  of  agency  coopera- 
tion with  nongovernmental  agencies  and  organl- 
lations  where  assistance  in  juvenile  maKers  may 
be  obtained; 

c.  The  procedures  for  release  of  juveniles' 
into  parental  custody;  and 

d.  The  procedures  for  the  detention  of 
juveniles. 

4.  Kvery  police  agency  having  more  than  I X  em- 
ployees should  establish  juvenile  investigation  capa- 
bilities* 

a.  The  sj^lfic  duties  and  rcsponsibllHles 
or  these  positions  should  be  based  upon  the  par* 
licular  juvenile  problems  within  the  commuiihy. 

b.  The  juvenile  specblists*  bcsMes  con- 
centrating on  law  enforcement  as  related  to 
juveniles^  should  provide  support  and  coordina- 
tion of  all  community  efforts  for  the  bcneHt  of 
juveniles.  , 

5.  livery  police  agency  having  more  thin  75 
employees  should  establUh  a  juvenile  investigation 
unili  and  every  smaller  police  agency  should  estab* 
lish  a  juvenile  investigation  unh  if  communltv  con- 
ditions warrant.  This  unlti 

a.  Should  be  asslgiied  rtsponsibllity  for 
conducting  as  many  juveuttc  invesllgationi  as 
practicable^  assisting  field  officers  In  Juvenile 
maHers«  and  maintaining  Iklson  wHh  other  agen- 
cies and  organiiations  interested  In  juvenile  mat- 
ters; and 

h.  Should  he  functionally  decemrallted  to 
the  most  effective  command  level. 

*  For  commehtary  see  Police  pp»  221-223 
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Standard  2.1 


General 

Criteria  for  Diversion  * 

In  appropriate  cases  offenders  sbould  be  diveited 
into  noncrimiiial  progrttos  before  formal  trill  or 

conviction 

SmcH  diversion  is  ippropriate  wlMie  tbere  li  a 
substantial  Uketibood  thnt  omvictioB  cooM  be  ob- 
tained and  tbe  benefits  to  sockty  (ron  cbanaeUni 
an  offender  into  an  available  nottcriminal  diversion 
pro^TMn  outweigh  any  hann  done  to  iodety  by 
abandoning  criminal  prosecution*  AnonK  tbe  lac- 
ton  that  sbould  be  considered  lavorable  to  diver- 
sion are:  (1)  tlK  rebtive  yc^utb  of  the  offender;  (2^ 
the  wiUingness  of  tbe  victim  to  have  no  conviction 
souf(ht:  (3^  any  likelihood  that  the  offender  suffers 
from  1  mental  illness  or  psycbologicml  abnonnality 
which  was  reUtcd  to  his  crime  ind  for  which  treat- 
ment b  available;  and  (4)  any  likelihood  that  the 
criBM  was  significantSy  related  to  any  other  condi- 
tion or  situation  such  as  UMmploymcnt  or  family 
problems  that  would  be  snbiect  to  change  by  par- 
ticipation In  a  diversion  program* 

Among  the  factors  that  should  be  considered  un- 
favorable to  diversion  are!  (I)  any  history  of  the 
use  of  physical  violence  toward  others;  (2^  involve- 
ment with  syndicated  crime;  (3)  a  history  of  and* 
social  conduct  indicating  that  such  conduct  has 
become  an  ingrained  part  of  the  defendant**  Ufeityle 
and  would  be  particularly  resistant  to  change;  and 
(4^  any  special  need  to  pursue  criminal  prosecntioff 
as  a  nmaM  of  discoura^ng  oihtti  from  commjfHng 
similar  offenses 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  b  evahmliag  the 
cost  to  •ockly  Is  that  the  VmlM  cmitact  a  dlvetM 
ofl^nair  Ims  whb  the  oimh^  (wtlct  tyslem  amy 
have  tht  defh'nd  dsttticai  cfffct* 
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*  For  corwtipntary  sf»e  Courts  pp.  32-38 
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Standard  2.2 

Procedure  for 
Diversion  Programs  * 

The  attprupritile  iiulh<irit>  should  niiike  Ihe  dcci* 
sion  lo  divert  a«»  soon  as  »dcquuk*  infurmaliua  can 
b«  ohiiiincd. 

(•liulelines  for  mukhiR  diversion  decisions  should 
bi'  established  mid  inndc  public.  Where  it  is  con* 
lenipUli'd  thai  Ihe  dtversinn  decision  will  be  made 
b)  police  oHicers  or  simllur  individUHls.  the  guide* 
lines  should  be  pronttil^Hted  b)  the  police  or  other 
ii()ene>  cu  nee  rued  ufter  consulUlion  with  the  prose* 
cutur  imd  after  v^^^'^n^  all  suK^eslions  due  consid- 
criition.  Where  Ihe  diversion  decision  is  lo  be  made 
b>  (he  prnseculorS  office.  Ihe  guidelines  should  be 
priimulKHled  bv  thai  oHice. 

Hhen  m  riefendiint  is  diverted  in  a  manner  nul 
in\i»MnK  a  diversion  a«reemenl  between  Ihc  de« 
fcndimt  and  the  prt»secuii(in»  a  wriMen  slalemeni  of 
Ihe  im  of,  nnd  reason  for,  the  diversion  should  be 
made  nnd  retained.  When  a  defendani  who  comes 
under  a  eale^or)  of  offenders  for  wttnm  diversion 
reuularl)  is  considered  is  nol  diverted,  a  written 
stiitemenl  nf  the  reasons  should  be  relalned. 

Whrro  the  diversion  prunrani  involves  signiHcanl 
deprivahon  of  an  offender's  libert),  diversion  should 
be  pcrmillcd  nnl>  under  a  court-approved  diversion 
aKreenienI  providing  for  suspension  of  criminal  pro* 
ceedinjjs  on  the  condition  lhal  Ihe  defendani  par* 
ticipate  in  the  diversion  program.  Prt)cedures  should 
be  descloped  for  the  formulation  of  such  agrtc- 
nienls  and  their  approval  by  the  courl  These  pro* 
cedures  should  contain  Ibe  following  features: 

1.  Kmphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  olfet>der*8 
rl^hl  to  be  represented  by  cnunsel  during  negolia* 
tions  for  diversion  and  entry  and  approval  uf  Ihe 
agreement. 

2.  Suspension  of  criminal  prosecution  for  longer 
than  one  year  should  nol  be  permitted. 

3.  An  agreement  that  provides  for  a  substantial 
period  nf  iastitutionallzatlon  Should  not  be  ap* 
proved  unless  the  Court  specifically  finds  that  tbc 
defendant  is  $i>b]ect  to  nonvoluntary  detention  in 
(he  institution  under  noncriminal  statutory  autbori* 
/dtions  for  such  Institutionalization. 

4.  I1te  agreement  submitted  to  the  court  should 
contain  a  full  statement  of  those  things  e^Kpected  of 
Ihe  defendant  and  the  reason  tor  diverting  the 
defendant. 

*  For  commentary  ^fie  Courts  PP>  39-41 


5.  The  Court  should  approve  an  offered  agree- 
ment only  If  it  would  be  approved  under  the  ap- 
plicable criteria  if  It  were  a  negotiated  plea  of  guUty, 

6.  Upon  expiration  of  the  agreement,  the  court 
should  dismiss  the  prosecution  and  no  future  prose- 
cution based  on  the  conduct  underlying  the  initial 
charge  should  be  permitted. 

7.  Kur  Ihc  duration  of  the  agreement,  the  prose- 
cutur  should  have  the  discretionary  authority  to 
determine  whether  the  uffender  is  performing  his 
duties  adequately  under  the  agreement  and,  if  he 
determines  that  tbp  offender  Is  nol,  to  reinstate  the 
prosecution. 

Whenever  a  diversion  decision  i,s  made  by  the 
prosecutor's  office,  the  staff  member  making  it 
should  specify  in  writing  the  basis  for  the  decision, 
whether  ur  nut  the  defendant  Is  diverted.  These 
statements,  as  well  as  those  made  in  cases  not  re* 
quiring  a  formal  agreement  for  diversion,  should  be 
collected  and  sub)ectcd  to  periodic  review  by  the 
prosecutor^s  office  to  insure  that  diversion  pro* 
grams  are  operating  as  Intended. 

The  decision  by  the  prosecutor  not  to  divert  a 
particular  defendant  should  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review. 


Ref«r«ncM 

1.  American  Law  Institute,  A  Model  Code  at 
Pre-Arrainttmettt  Procedure,  Tent.  Draft  No.  5. 
Philadelphia:  The  American  Law  Institute,  1972. 
2  Davis.  Kenneth  Gulp.  Piscretiottary  Justice,  A 
I'rchmwory  hiqutry.  Baton  Ruugc:  Louisiana 
Slate  L'nuorsity  Press,  1969. 
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Judicial  Education* 

Every  State  should  create  and  maintain  a  com- 
prebensive  prfigram  of  continuing  judicial  education* 
Planning  for  this  program  should  recognixe  (be  ex- 
tensive commitment  of  judge  time,  both  as  faculty 
and  as  participants  lor  such  programs,  that  will  be 
necessary.  Funds  necessary  to  prepare,  administer, 
and  conduct  the  programs,  and  funds  to  permit 
judges  to  attend  appropriate  national  and  regional 
educational  programs,  should  be  provided. 

Kach  State  program  should  have  the  foUowIng 
featurcsi 

1.  All  new  trial  judges,  within  3  years  of  assum* 
lag  Judicial  office,  shuutd  attend  both  local  and 
national  orientation  programs  as  well  as  one  of  the 
national  judiciml  educational  programs.  The  local 
orientation  program  should  come  immediately  be- 
fore or  after  the  judge  Drst  takes  ottice.  It  should 
include  vliits  to  all  institutions  and  facilities  to 
which  criminal  offenders  may  be  sentenced. 

2.  Each  State  should  develop  Its  own  State  judi- 
cial college,  which  should  be  responsible  for  the 
orientation  program  for  new  judges  and  which 
should  make  available  to  all  State  judges  the  gradu- 
ate and  refresher  programs  of  the  national  judicial 
educational  organizations,  is^ich  Slate  also  should 
pbiR  specialitcd  subject  matter  programs  as  well  as 
2-  or  Jnlay  annual  State  seminars  for  trial  and 
appellate  Judges. 

3.  The  failure  of  any  Judge,  without  good  cause, 
to  pursue  educational  programs  as  prescribed  in 
this  standard  should  be  considered  by  the  judicial 
condoct  commission  as  grounds  for  discipline  or 
removal* 

4.  Each  State  should  prepare  a  bench  manual  on 
procedural  taws,  with  forms,  samples,  rule  require- 
ments and  other  Information  that  a  judge  should 
have  readily  available.  This  should  include  sentenc- 
iag  alternatives  and  information  concerning  cor- 
rectional programs  and  institutions. 

5.  Each  State  should  publish  periodically— ^and 
not  less  than  quarteriy— a  newsletter  with  informa- 
tion from  the  chiel  justice,  the  court  administrator, 
correctional  authorities,  and  others,  this  shouM  in- 
clude artlcies  of  interest  to  Judges,  references  to  new 
literature  in  the  judicial  and  correctional  fields,  and 
dtations  of  important  appellate  and  trial  court 
decisions. 

6.  Each  State  should  adopt  a  program  of  sab* 
batical  leave  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  judges  to 
pursue  shidies  aitd  research  relevant  to  their  judi- 
cial duties. 

*  For  commentary  see  Courts  pp.  156-159 
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Standard  14.1 

Court  Jurisdiction 
Over  Juveniles  * 


lurisdlcdon  over  Juveniles  of  the  sort  prcsenlly 
vested  in  {uveoite  coorts  should  be  placed  in  i  ftm* 
Uy  court.  The  family  court  shouM  be  a  division  of 
the  trial  court  of  general  jurisdictioD*  and  should 
have  iurisdicHon  over  all  legal  matters  related  lo 
family  life.  This  Msdlctloo  should  Include  deUn* 
quency,  neglect,  support,  adopHont  child  custody, 
paternity  actions,  divorce  and  nnnulmenl,  and  as* 
sault  offenses  In  which  both  the  victim  and  the 
alleged  offender  are  members  of  the  same  family. 
The  family  court  should  have  adequate  resourcet  to 
enable  it  to  deal  effectively  with  family  problems 
that  may  underlie  the  legal  matters  coming  before  It 

The  family  court  should  be  aulhcrlied  to  order 
the  ImliliitionaUuitlon  of  a  juvenile  only  upon  a 
determination  of  delinquency  and  a  finding  that  no 
alternative  disposition  would  accomplish  the  desired 
result  A  determination  of  delinquency  should  re* 
quire  a  finding  that  the  State  has  proven  thai  the 
juvenile  has  committed  an  net  thai,  If  committed  by 
an  adult,  would  conslitiite  a  criminal  offense. 

The  family  court's  jurisdiction  should  not  include 
so-called  dependent  children,  lhat  Is,  juveniles  in 
need  of  care  or  treatment  through  no  fault  of  their 
parents  or  other  persons  responsible  for  their  wel- 
fare. Situations  Involving  those  juveniles  shouM  be 
handled  without  official  court  Intervention.  The  dcfi* 
nlHon  of  neglected  children  or  Its  equiiraknt,  how* 
ever,  should  be  broad  enough  to  include  those  chll* 
dren  whose  partnts  or  guardians  art  incarcerated* 
hospllallied,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  for  pro- 
tracted periods  of  time. 

Spcdallaed  training  should  be  provided  tor  all 
persons  participating  In  the  processing  of  cases 
through  the  family  conrt,  inchiding  prosecutors,  de- 
tense  and  other  attorneys,  and  the  tamily  court 
judge.  Law  schools  should  recogniie  the  need  to 
train  aHomeys  to  handle  legal  matters  related  to 
family  problems,  and  should  develop  programs  for 
that  training.  These  programs  should  have  a  heavy 
clinical  component. 

Ratartneat 

1.  Anderson.  Marvin  J.,  and  Guy  0.  Kornblum. 
"Clinical  Legal  l^ducation:  A  Growing  Reform." 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  Vol.  57 
(June  1971). 

2.  iicfman.  Alexander,  "The  Family  Court:  A 
New  rronticr."  Sew  York  State  Bar  JournaL 
Vol.  44  (January  19V2). 

*  For  commentary  see  Courts,  pp.  293-295 


3.  "Clinical  Education  Expands/*  Florida  Bar 
)ournal\o\,  45  (December  1971). 

4.  Dinkcnspiel,  Richard  C,  and  Aidan  R. 
Gough.  *'Thc  Case  for  a  Family  Court—A  Sum- 
mary of  the  California  Governor's  Commission 
on  The  Famiiy/'  Family  Law  Quarterly,  Vol.  1 
(September  1967). 

5.  Dyson,  Elizabeth  D.»  and  Richard  B.  Dyson. 
^'Family  Courts  in  the  United  States/*  Journal  of 
Family  Law.  Vol.  8  (Winter  1968). 

6.   .  ♦♦Family  Courts  in  the  United  States/* 

Journal  of  Family  Law,  Vol.  9  (No.  1,  1969). 

7.  "Jurisdiction  Over  Intra-Family  Offenses:  A 
Pica  for  Legislative  Action/*  New  York  University 
Law  Review,  Vol.  45  (April  1970). 

8.  Kay,  Herma  Hill.  "A  Family  Court:  The 
California  Proposal/*  California  Law  Review, 
Vol.  56  (October  1968). 

9.  King,  Donald  B.  **Training  in  Juvenile  De- 
linqucy  Law:  The  St.  Louis  University  Law 
School  For u myelinic/*  Saint  Louis  University  Law 
Jotirnal,\ol  12  ^Summer  1968). 

10.  Lindsley,  Byron  F.  **The  Family  Courts  A 
Rational,  Reasonable,  and  Constructive  Revolu- 
tion in  Domestic  Relations  Law/*  California  West- 
ern LawReview,\/o\,  5  (Fall  1968). 

11.  McFadden.  William  E.  **Why  a  FamUy 
Court?**  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Journal,  Vol.  20 
(Fall  1969). 

12.  Kctcham.  Orman  W.  '^McKeiver  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania: The  Last  Word  on  Juvenile  Court  Adju- 
dications/* Cornell  Law  Review,  Vol.  57  (April 
1972). 

13.  Polow,  Bertram,  "The  Family  Court— A  De- 
sirable Trend?**  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Journal, 
Vol.  18  (Fall  1967). 

14.  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice.  The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1967. 

15.  Reagh,  Fred.  *'The  Need  for  a  Comprehen- 
sive Family  Court  System/'  University  of  British 
Columbia  Law  Review,  Vol.  5  (June  1970). 

16.  Skoler,  Daniel  L.  **The  Right  to  Counsel  and 
the  Rote  of  Counsel  in  Juvenile  Court  Proceed- 
ings/* Indiana  Law  Journal,  Vol.  43  (Spring 
1968). 

17.  Vetri.  Domioick  R.  ^'Educating  the  Lawyer: 
Clinical  Education  as  an  Integral  Part  of  Legal 
Education/*  Oregon  Law  Review,  Vol.  50  (Fill 
1970). 
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Standard  14.2 


Intake,  Detention, 
and  Shelter  Care  * 
in  Delinquency  Cases 

1*  Make  tkt  MM  Mdm  wMbn  to  piMC  a 
livtaik  rtttmd  la  tht  lanily  coart  la  dttcntkm  or 

2.  Makt  tti  iiriiiia  whMktr  lo  oitr  a  {aveaic 
rdmtd  la  Ik  taa%  cwvt  tW  oppoftaaMy  to  par- 
tkipate  to  #mtka  piipaaii)  aad 

3«  Make,  ia  CBiHiliia  wtth  Mm  proifaHor,  the 
Miioa  wiKlknr  to  Ik  a  ImmI  pctftioa  la  the 
laadiy  cMirt  alkftot  I^Mt  IIm  JavtaUc  U  dcUaqacal 
Mk  Ikat  lltt  faaaiiy  coart  aisttM  JarUdictloa 
over  Uai* 

A  iavtallt  piacad  la  Mcatloa  or  tkcNer  care 
ikoaM  be  releaietf  II  ao  pelMoa  aNeglaf  dellaqaeacy 
(ar,  la  Ike  caae  of  a  Jayealle  placed  la  ibeUtr  care, 
■0  pelklaa  tflffliV  ac|M)  b  fM  tie  laailly  coa^ 
wMkla  24  koars  of  ike  placfiat  A  favealle  pkKcd 
li  delialiia  or  ikeHer  care  ikoaM  kave  Ike  oppor* 
laaHy  lor  a  JadkM  delemkMlloB  of  Ike  propriety 
of  coatkMed  placeMal  bi  ike  tidlHy  at  Ike  carilert 
poMlkle  tkae*  bol  ao  kicr  tkan  48  koon  after  place* 
aMai* 

Criteria  ikottld  be  lonaabled  for  Ike  pfaMeaMat 
of  Juveailes  la  deieittkm  awl  ibeller  care«  Tkcte  cri* 
teria  ■usi  be  applied  ia  practice* 

Rafarancas 

1.  CarscK  Richard  A.  *1n  Re  Gault:  Juvenile 
Jusiice— A  Proposal  for  Reforms/'  OregoM  Law 
Heview,  Vol.  47  (February  1968). 

2.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare: National  Center  for  Social  Statistics.  Juvenile 
Court  Statistics,  1970.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  OI!)cc»  1970. 

3.  Ferstcr.  Elycc  Zenoff.  and  Thomas  F.  Court- 
less.  "The  Intake  Process  in  the  Affluent  County 
Juvenile  Court."  The  Hastings  Law  Journal,  Vol. 
22  (May  1971). 

4.  Fcrstcr,  Elyce  Zenoft;  Thomas  F.  Courtless: 
and  Edith  Nash  Sneth^n.  "Separating  Official  and 
Unofficial  Delinquents:  Juvenile  Court  Intake," 
towa  Law  Review,  Vol.  55  (April  1970). 

*  For  contnentary  see  Courts  po.  296-299 


5.  Ferster,  Elyce  Zenoff;  Edith  Nash  Sncthen; 
and  Thomas  F.  CoUrtless.  **Juvenile  Detention: 
Protection,  Prevention  or  Punishment?*'  Fordham 
Law  Heview,  Vol.  38  (December  1969). 

6.  Fox,  Sanford  i.  The  Law  of  Juvenile  Courts 
in  a  Nutshell.  St.  Paul:  West  Publishing  Company, 
1971. 

7.  Jordan,  James  M.  **The  Responsibility  of  the 
Superintendent  to  Maintain  the  Function  of  De^ 
tendon,"  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Journal,  Vol,  19 
(Summer  1968). 

8.  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  Uniform  Juvenile  Court  Act. 
Chicago:  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws,  1961. 

9.  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Guides  for  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  New  York: 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
1957. 

10.   .  Model  Rules  for  Juvenile  Courts* 

New  York:  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, 1969. 

1 1 .   ,  Standards  and  Guides  for  the  De- 
tention of  Children  and  Youth.  New  York:  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  1961. 

12.   .  Washington,  DC:  Juvenile  Oeten* 

tion  Needs.  New  York:  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  1970. 

13.  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce^ 
mtnt  and  Administration  of  Justice.  Task  Force 
Report:  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime, 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1967. 

14.  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce* 
ment  and  Administration  of  Justice.  The  Chal-^ 
lenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1967. 

15  Sheridan,  William  H.  "Juvenile  Court  In* 
take."  Journal  of  Family  Law,  Vol.  2  (Fall  1972). 

16.  .Sheridan,  William  H.  Legislative  Guide  for 
Drafting  Family  and  Juvenile  Court  Acts.  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office,  1969. 

17.  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Administration.  Legislative  Guide  for 
Drafting  State-Local  Programs  on  Jtivenile  De- 
linquency. Washington:  Government  Printing  Of- 
rtce.  1972. 
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Standard  14.3  ^'^ 


Processing  Certain 
Delinquency 
Cases  as  Adult 
Criminal  Prosecutions  * 

The  fomlly  court  should  have  the  Mthorlty  to 
order  ctrtain  ddlnqiMficy  casM  to  be  procrucd  as 

the  altcged  dcUoiqucnt  stiore  the  Mxiaiam 
ate  lor  fually  coyit  dclliM|ueacy  Jarbdktioa*  After 
such  action,  the  {uveailc  ihould  be  inhject  lo  beUig 
chaffed,  tried,  and  (If  convkted)  leatenced  ai  aa 
adult. 

An  order  dhectlas  that  a  iiiecUk  caw  be  proc- 
eaaed  aa  an  adult  crladaai  profacuthMi  ihoatd  be 
entered  only  under  the  following  drcuattancett 

1.  The  iuvenile  Involved  b  above  a  deslfW^Ml 

2,  A  luU  and  fair  beariac  Iw  been  held  on  the 
propriety  of  the  entry  of  Mch  an  order}  and 

3i  The  jndfe  of  the  family  court  has  found  that 
luch  action  is  bi  the  best  Interests  ol  the  public* 

la  each  inrisdictlon,  uMire  spcdfic  crltertn  should 
be  developed^  either  through  statute  or  rulei  of 
court,  for  detcnulalug  when  |nventtes  ihouki  be 
processed  as  crlaiinnl  defendants. 

If  an  order  Is  entered  directkg  the  proceaslug  of 
a  case  as  aa  adult  criminal  proeemtiott  aad  tbe 
iuvenile  is  convicted  of  a  criailnal  otcnse^  he  should 
be  permitted  to  assert  the  fanpropttety  ol  the  order 
or  the  procedure  by  whkh  the  dedilon  to  cstor  the 
order  was  made  on  reirlew  ol  Us  convlctkiu.  Whea 
the  conviction  becomes  flnal,  however,  the  vaMty 
of  the  order  and  .the  procedure  by  which  the  under- 
lying dedsloa  wns  mnde  should  act  be  subject  io 
any  future  Utigatioa. 


Rafurancas 

1 .  Fox»  Sanford  J.  The  Law  of  Juvettiie  Courts 
in  a  Nutshell,  St.  Paul:  West  Publishing  Company, 
:97|. 

2.  Kern  V.  United  States,  401  F.2d  408  D.C.  Cir. 
(1969). 

3.  Kent  v.  United  States,  383  U.S.  541  (1966). 

4.  KulikowskK  John  M.  *'Waiver-Right  to 
Counsel-Certification  of  Juvenile  to  Criminal  Pro- 
ceedings "  National  Resources  Journal^  Vol.  9 
(April  1969). 

5.  Mountford»  Helen,  and  Harvey  S.  Berenson. 
'^Waiver  of  Jurisdiction;  The  Last  Resort  of  the 
Juvenile  Court/*  Kansas  Law  Review,  Vol.  18 
(Fail  1969). 

6.  President's  Commission  on  Crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Report.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment fainting  Office,  1966. 

7.  Schornhor»t»  F.  Thomas.  "The  Waiver  of 
Juvenile  Court  Jurisdiction:  Kent  Revisited/* 
Indiana  Law  Journal,  Vol.  43  (Spring  1968). 

8.  Sheridan,  William  H.  Legislative  Guide  for 
Drafting  Family  and  Juvenile  Court  Acts.  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  C**'*^^  1969. 

9.  S:ate  v.  Piche,  74  Wash.  2d  .,442  P.2d  632 
(1968),  cert,  denied,  393  U.S.  969. 

.10.  '  Waiver  in  the  Juvenile  Coutt,"  Columbia 
Law  Review,  Vol,  68  (June  1968). 


*  For  conmentary  see  Courts  pp.  300-301 
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Standard  14.4 

Adjudicatory 
Hearing  in 

Delinquency  Cases  * 


1W  kMilai  to  iniftai  wMhtr  the  SM*  cm 
pfoAKs  MrfBdtnt  ivMcBcc  to  iiliMhk  tiM  ■  Js« 
f Mtlt  Who  li  ■lk|i«y  Mnqveat  ii  la  M  4tlla- 
qmt  (tiK  adiiidlaklory  htwrim^)  ibovM  be  Mbd 
Md  mpmnUt  froM  the  pffocctdit  et  nfckli  i 
Msiliii  ■  of  MaqMcy— ■  MiIm  It  Made 
ai  lo  wM  dbpoeMoa  ihoaM  be  nade  coaceniai 
the  laveatte.  At  Ifce  aia|a«catoffy  kmU^  the  la« 
veaie  alletid  la  be  Mlasaeat  iboald  be  if  aeded 
•0  ol  Ibe  Hgbia  gltta  a  Mcadaal  bi  la  adaN  crfari- 
aal  proeacaHoMt  txcepi  Ibat  brbl  by  Jary  iboald  aot 
be  ivaliable  bi  dibaqaeacy  caeee* 

la  all  dcttaqaeacy  caeee,  a  legal  officer  repreecat* 
lag  tbe  Sttif  ibaaW  be  i^fticat  fai  coaH  lo  preeeat 
efldeace  eapportlag  tbe  abigetloa  ol  dettaqaeacy. 

11  reqairttd  by  tbe  iavealle,  dcfeaae  coaaecl 
iboald  aw  ell  aMibods  penalttlbte  la  a  crimlaal 
ptoeecatloa  to  prettat  a  dctermlaatioa  tbat  tbe  Ja- 
veaUe  fai  dettaqaeat  He  iboald  laactloa  as  tbe  advo- 
cate for  tbe  |8Vealie»  tad  bb  pcrf oraiiaee  iboald  be 
aaaflected  by  aay  belief  be  nlfbt  bave  tbat  a  iad- 
lag  ol  deiaqaency  algbt  be  la  tbe  beet  biteieiti  of 
tbe  javeatie*  Ai  advocate  tor  the  Javc^  iOcged  to 
be  dellaqaeat^  coaaicrs  ecttoas  iboaM  aot  be 
lected  by  tbe  wifbti  of  tbe  Ja^**^**  pateata  or 
gaerdbin  tt  those  differ  ^ai  the  wishes  ol  the 
iavealle. 


Rafarai^ 

1.  Arthur,  Lindsay  O.  **A  Revised  Philosophy  of 
the  Juvenile  Court/*  Juvenile  Court  Judgfs  Sow* 
naU  Vol.  18  (Spring  1967). 

2.  Brennan.  William  C,  and  Jefferson  H.  Ware. 
**Thc  Probation  Officer's  Perception  of  the  Attor* 
ney*s  Role  in  Juvenile  Court,"  Cfime  Md  Deltn- 
(luency.  Vol  16  (April  1970). 

3.  Dyson,  Elizabeth  D.  "Family  Courts  In  the 
United  States."  hurnat  of  Family  Law,  Vol.  9 
(No.  1, 1969). 


*  For  commentary  see  Courts  pp.  302-303 


4.  Perster,  Elyce  Zenoff;  Thomas  F.  Courttess; 
and  Edith  Nash  Snethen.  "Separating  Official  and 
Unofficial  Delinquents:  Juvenile  Court  Intake/* 
Iowa  Law  Review.  Vol.  55  (April  1970). 

5.  Fox,  Sanford  J.  "Prosecutors  in  the  Juvenile 
Court:  A  Statutory  Proposal,"  Harvard  Journal 
of  Ugistation,  Vol.  8  (November  1970). 

6.   .  ••Juvenile  Justice  Reform:  An  His- 

toiical  Perspective,"  Stanford  Law  Review,  Vol. 
22  (June  1970). 

7.  In  re  Gautt,  378  U.S.  1  (1967). 

8.  in  re  Winship,  397  O.S.  358  (1970). 

9.  Handler,  Joel  F.  **The  Juvenile  Court  and  the 
Adversary  System: Problems  of  Functloti  and 
Form,**  Wisconsin  Law  Review,  Vol.  1965  (Win- 
ter 1965). 

10.  Isaac,  Jacob  L.  "The  Role  of  the  Lawyer  in 
Representing  Minors  in  the  New  Family  Court/' 
Buffalo  Law  Review,  Vol.  12  (June  1963). 

11.  Ketcham,  Orman  W.  "McKelver  v.  Pennsyl* 
vania;  The  Last  Word  on  Juvenile  Court  Adjudi> 
cations."  Cornell  Law  Review/ Vol  57  (April 
1972). 

12.  Lefstein,  Norman;  Vaughn  Stapleton;  and 
Lee  Tettelbaum.  *in  Search  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
Oault  and  Its  Implementation,"  Law  A  Society 
Re^uw.  Vol  3  (May  1969). 

13.  Levin,  Norman.  "The  Role  of  the  Lawyer  in 
Juvenile  Proceedings,"  Pennsylvania  Bar  AssociO' 
tion  Quarterly,  Vol  39  (March  1968). 

14.  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 
"Handbook  for  New  Juvenile  Court  Judges/*  in 
Juvenile  Court  Judges  Journal,  Vol.  23  (Winter 
1972). 

15.  Noyes,  Alfred  D.  "Has  Gault  Changed  the 
Juvenile  Court  Concept?"  Crime  and  Oelinquency, 
Vol.  16  (April  1970). 

16.  Reasons,  Charles  £.  **Gault:  Procedural 
Change  and  Substantive  Effect,**  Crime  and  De» 
tintiuency,  Vol.  16  (April  1970). 
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Standard  145 

Dispositional 
Hearings  in 
Delinquency  Cases  ^ 

Tlw  4fsfofHloiial  hftriag  In  dtHupwcy  t»m 
tkoM  be  M|Mnite  and  dlitUKt  fnm  the  MtvillaH 
lory  iMiitai,  TIm  proctdftt  foVowcd  al  Hm;  Aipo* 
iMoimI  Hearing  Mioaki  be  MtnHcat  to  tbow  fol« 
IowmI  ia  the  Malendag  procedure  for  adult  of* 
traders. 


1.  Emerson,  Robert  M.  Jtsdging  D^inquents, 
Chicago:  Aldine  Publishing  Company*  1969. 

2.  Ferster,  Blyce  Zenoft,  and  Thomas  F.  Court- 
less.  "Post  Deposition  Treatment  and  Recidivism 
in  the  Juvenile  Court:  Towards  Justice  (or  All,^ 
ioumd  of  Family  Uw,  Vol.  11  (No.  4,  1972). 

3.  Maxwell,  John  K.  The  AdItkUcaiioH  ohd  Dis- 
position Phases  in  Cowrt  Haidiirtg  of  juveniles: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography.  Austin:  Univenity 
of  Texas,  1972. 

4.  National  Conference  of  Commissioiters  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  Uniform  Juvenile  Court  Act, 
Chicago:  National  Conference  of  CommiMioners 
on  Uniform  f'ate  Laws,  1961. 

5.  National  Council  on  Crime  and  I>eliflquency. 
G$iides  for  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  New  York: 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Ddiflouency, 
1957. 

6.   .  Model  Rules  for  Juvenile  Courts, 

New  York:  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linqueacy,  1969. 

7.  President's  Commission  on  Crime  la  the  Dii« 
Irict  or  Columbia.  Heport,  Washington:  Cbvem- 
ment  Printing  Office,  1966. 

S.  President's  Commissioo  on  Law  finforcemeitt 
aiid  Administratiott  of  justice.  Task  Fofce  He- 
poi't:  Juvenile  Delinquency  ahd  Youth  Crime, 
Washington:  Oovemment  Printing  Offloe,  1967. 


9.   .  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 

Society,  Washington:  Government  Printing  Of* 
ftce.  1967. 

10.  ScarplttI,  Frank  R.,  and  Richard  M.  Stephen* 
son.  ''Juvenile  Court  Dispoiittoas^  Factors  In  the 
Decision-Making  Process,'*  Crime  and  OeUn-^ 
quency,  Vol.  17  (April  1971). 

11.  Sheridan,  WUliam  H.  Ugislaiive  Guide  for 
Drafting  Family  and  Juvenile  Court  Acts,  Wash 
ingtoo:  Qovemmeot  Printing  Office,  1969. 


*  For  coirrmntary  see  Courts  pp«  304-305 
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STANDARDS  AND  GOALS 
CORRECTIONS 
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Standard  3.1 


Use  of  Diversion " 

Each  locil  furUdktioiit  Iti  coopcraHon  wHh  re* 
taici  Slate  tKeiKles,  should  develop  and  Implement 
by  197S  (ormiUy  organized  programs  of  diversion 
timt  can  be  ipplled  In  the  crimlHil  justice  process 
from  tbe  tfanc  an  Illegal  act  occurs  to  adiudkatiom 

1.  Tbe  piannbig  process  the  Identification  of 
diversion  services  to  be  provided  shouM  follow  gen- 
erally and  be  associated  wHh  **total  system  planning** 
asontllmdbi  Standard  9.1. 

a.  WItb  planning  data  ivillaMe,  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  it  each  step  In  the  criminal 
)iistlce  process  where  diversion  may  occnr 
slMMtld  develop  priorlttrit  lines  of  responslbil- 
kyi  courses  of  proccdi^re*  and  other  policies 
to  serve  as  guidelines  to  Its  use. 

b.  IVfMbantsms  for  review  and  evahiaHon 
of  policies  and  prKtices  should  be  established. 

c.  Criminal  justice  agenclet  should  seek 
the  cooptratSoa  atid  resources  of  other  comp 
munHy  agencies  tu  whkh  persons  can  be  divert- 
ed for  servkcs  relating  t9  tbctr  probkms  and 
needs* 

2.  EMh  diversion  program  should  operate  under 
a  set  ol  written  guidelines  that  Insure  pcriodk  revkw 
of  polkks  and  decisions.  The  guidelines  should 
spccHyi 

a.  The  objecdVM  of  the  program  and 
tlM  types  of  casH  to  whkh  It  b  to  apply. 

b.  The  means  to  be  used  to  evahute  the 
outcome  ol  dh^erslon  dKlslons. 

e.  A  requirement  that  the  offidal  making 
the  diversion  decision  state  In  wrltln|  the 
basis  for  his  determination  denying  or  approv- 
ing diversion  hi  the  case  of  eKh  offender. 

d.  A  requirement  thnt  the  ngency  operat* 
ing  divenkm  prografti  malahitn  n  current  and 
complete  listing  ol  various  resource  dtspodtions 
nVailable  to  dlverslou  dectsloumaktrs. 

J.  The  fadors  to  be  used  in  detcruUuIng  whether 
an  offender^  following  arrest  but  prior  to  adjudica* 
tlon,  should  be  sekcttd  for  diversion  to  n  noncriminal 
program,  should  Inchide  the  fo«loivlagt 

I.  Prosecution  toward  couvkdon  may 
cnuse  undue  harm  to  the  defendant  or  elace^ 
bite  the  social  probkms  that  kd  to  his  crimbud 
ncts^ 

*  For  coninentav*y  see  Coffectlcns  pp.  ! 


b.  Services  to  meet  th^  offender's  needs 
and  probkms  are  nnavallabk  wlthla  the  crim« 
inai  justice  system  or  may  be  provided  more  ef* 
fecHvely  outside  the  system. 

c.  The  arrest  has  already  served  as  a  de- 
sired deterrem. 

d.  The  needs  and  Interests  of  the  vktlm 
and  sockty  are  served  better  by  diversion  than 
by  oRkfad  processing' 

e.  The  offender  does  not  present  a  sub* 
stantial  danger  to  othfs. 

f.  The  offender  voluntarily  accepts  the 
offered  ahematlve  to  further  justice  system 
processing. 

g.  The  facts  of  the  case  sufflckntly  estab* 
lish  that  the  defendant  committed  the  nlkged 
act. 

Rfftruncut 

1.  Bard.  Morton.  Training  Pntice  as  Specialists  in 
Family  Crisis  intervention,  Washington:  Oovcrn- 
ment  Printing  Office.  1970. 

2.  Brake].  S.  "Diversion  from  the  Criminal  Proc** 
ess:  Informal  Discretion*  Motivation*  and  Pofm- 
alization/*  Univerxity  of  Denver  Law  JournaU  48 
(1970.211. 

3.  Dolcschal.  Eugene.  ^'Hidden  Crime,"  Qime  and 
Delinquency  Literature  (National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency),  2  (1970). 

4.  Goidt  Martin.  Delinquent  Behavior  in  an 
American  City.  Belmont.  Calif.:  Brooks-Cole. 
1970 

5.  KHcne.  Malcolm.  **Po!ice  Processing  of  Juven- 
ile Offenders:  Toward  the  Development  of  Juven- 
ile System  Rates**  in  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
ProjectSt  Los  AngcUs  County*  1^70. 

6.  Nimmer.  Raymond  T.  Two  Million  Vnnicis* 
sary  Arrests,  Chiicago:  American  fisr  Pounda- 
tion.  1971. 

7.  Nimmeri  Raymond  T..  and  Mclntyrct  Donald 
M.  **Draft  of  Proposed  Standards  Relating  to 
Diversion.**  paper  prepared  for  the  National  Ad^ 
visory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Stand- 
ards and  Goals. 

8.  Schragi  Clarence.  Crime  and  Justice:  Ameri* 
can  Style.  Rockvilk«  Md.:  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Center  for  Studies  of  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  1^71. 

9.  Skotnick.  Jerome  M.  Justice  Without  Trial. 
New  York:  Wiley.  1966. 
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Standard  7.1 

Development  Plan 
for  Community-Based 
Alternatives 
to  Confinement  * 


Eicli  State  coifictloMi  iyittn  or  cofftcdoMl 
ijridm  of  otlMr  mIU  of  guvcnut  iImwM  btgia 
iMwiiiirtily  to  aailysi  Iti  Mtdt^  tuomttUf  tad 
la  trnkc  ud  to  dt vtlop  by  1978  a  tyilcMitk 
9I1U1  wltk  tlmttablt  and  Kbcmc  lor  liitpkiiifatlat 
a  racff  of  alitnuti'  ^  to  laitltatioaattnlloa*  Tbt 
fHuk  tlMMld  ipidl^  le  imktfl  (0  be  yiavldtd 
diffctljr  by  tbc  cor  tioaal  aatboHty  aad  tboM  to 
bt  offertd  tbroo  o4btr  commaalty  rffoaictt. 
CoaiRHiaity  advku  .  aislttaact.  (dltcancd  la  Staad- 
ard  7 J)  Is  ttacatial.  Tbt  ptaa  iboatd  be  davtlofNNl 
wklibi  tbc  Iraaitworii  of  total  lyitcm  fheuda$  dk^ 
easdfd  la  Chai^r  9,  Local  AdaM  laitltatloai,  aad 
StMf  plaaalag  dkcaawd  la  Cba0tr  13i  Orgtalia- 
tkMaadAdailalitratkMk 

Mbdmaai  aHtfaathn  (0  b«  ladadcd  la  tbt  pfaM 
iboild  be  tbe  foOowtegt 

1*  Dhenloa  BMCbaalinM  aad  prograaia  prior  to 
tflil  aad  MBttact* 

2.  NdamldcBtlal  saptnltloa  prosraaia  la  addW 
tloi  to  ^robadoa  aad  parolt» 

1  llttldtHalalkfaallv«ilobKafttra(loa« 

4*  Coatnlaalty  tttoarcti  opta  to  coaflatd  popi^ 
ladoat  aacS  laidtatloaat  rtsoarctt  avaltabia  to  tbt 
tatba  coMaaalty* 

^*  Pitif  liBM  pro|iaaii« 

d*  CoauaaaHy  fadtttlti  lor  itltaitd  off  tadtn  la 
.Ibt  erkkal  rttabry  pbaw,  wHb  pravliloa  lor  ibdrt* 
itfBi  fttaifa  ai  attdtd« 


RfforaiHtt 

1.  Burdman,  Milton,  **Rea1ism  in  Community- 
Based  Correctional  Services***  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  5c/* 
ence.  381  (1969),  71. 

2.  Pels,  Manhail.  T/te  Community^ite  and 
Source  of  Correctional  RehahtUtatton,  Olympia; 
Washington  Department  of  Social  and  Health 
Services,  Special  ProjecU  S«,'ction«  1971.  This  pub- 
lication relates  to  the  training  of  personnel  for 
communlty^based  prorunming. 

3.  Moyer,  Prederic  D.,  and  othen  Guidelines  for 
the  Planning  and  Design  of  Regiond  and  Com^ 
munity  Correctional  Centers  for  Adults.  Urbana: 
University  of  Tlllnois  Department  of  Archltecturct 
1971.  this  document  focuses  on  correctional 
centers  but  also  contains  much  of  more  general 
interest*  in  corrections  planning  for  community 
programs, 

4.  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health*  Center 
for  Studies  of  Crime  and  Delinquency.  Commun* 
ity'Bnsed  Correctional  Progntms:  Models  and 
Practices.  Rockvllle*  Md.;  NIH,  1971. 

5.  Nelson,  E.  K.  '^ommunlty^Based  Correctional 
Treatment:  Rationale  and  Problems/*  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  374  (1967).  82-91. 


♦  For  cowiientairy  see  Corrections  pp.  237-239 
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Standard  7.2 

Marshaling 

and  Coordinating 

Community  Resources  * 


Each  Sittt  corrtctloMl  lyiltm  or  tbt  lyittmi  ol 
otbtr  Mid  ol  fovtmincm  ibovM  tik«  ap^ropHtlt 
MttM  Immtdlattly  to  tttebUfli  tfttctht  workteg 
rtlatlowhlH  wllli  mijor  locltl  liittitilioM,  or^ 
gMitattoflfl^  Md  aif kIci  o(  the  commaBtly,  IikM* 

1.  EmptoynMM  itiOMfcn  privalt  MMr/y»  b- 
bor  iiflloai^  tmployincnt  Mrvkfs,  dvfl  Mnkt  iyt> 

2.  Edvadoui  KKNirCCf^VUCttfOMl  Md  ttc^ 

•M,  Mconaary  coUtft  ud  «BhfnHy,  itelt  btik 
•dicatioflt  private  and  conUMrdal  tniibtit  govtm* 
iMnl  aad  pHvilt  Job  dcvdopMoa«  and  lUlb  lnlidi«. 

3.  Social  wtHart  aerrkw  pibik  MriUMCt, 
liottilR|>  ttbabilltatioii  Mrvlctat  maal^  htaMi  ativ* 
lctf>  coomallof  aulilaMct^  Mlgiibmrkood  cMtttit 
Mumploymtil  coiiiptn«at(oii>  pHvatt  lodal  lankt 
aitiiclttotalikJiidi, 

4.  Th*  law  tatorcemtal  lyittm— Padtral,  Slali, 
aid  local  law  tatorcemtat  panoaatl»  paitkitaily 
spadillicd  aAHi  pfovidlni  poblic  lafonria(lda»  dlv'Sf* 
iloi,  and  scrvicft  to  Javtadti 

1  Otlnir  nUnM  comimiRtty  offaibatkma  and 
fro«p»--ttliik  and  aiHiral  Krovpc^  itctcadoMd  aid 
fodal  ofgailtitlOMt  ftll|l«it  and  idf-lMlp  |roipi« 
aid  odMn  dtvoM  to  poUdcal  Of  Mdai  idloit 

At  lit  iii<agiBiiii  Wvcl^  cofitctkMil  aftidit 
ilMdd  lach  to  livolva  MpniaitaiiYu  ol  tbiaa  coin 


mndty  itMMutai  hi  policy  JiriiupMiid  aid  \akr^ 
agiicy  procadiita  for  comltatftoi,  looidiiiiid 
pteiilig,  loiit  actloR,  aid  ilMnd  prBgrai  aad 
facUitltt*  Corrtctloirf  avthoritlat  dto  iImmM  aidlit 
tha  aid  ol  Mcb  bodiM  li  toniitloi  ol  i  broid- 
baiid  aid  avrtaiHrf  lobby  tbal  wB  iptik  for  cofw 
rtcdoial  aid  toiuitt  itcdi  Mid  f^ppott  coMawiky 
corffcHoial  prograMa« 

At  tNa  oporattai  livtii  corrtdM  afwciaa  iboiM 
liidalt  pfoctdom  to  work  cooptiitlf4y  ta  obtaki- 
li|  itrvkft  Mfdtd  by  ofiidaii. 

Rififincia 

1.  Fets»  Mat^hall.  The  Communtty^iti  and 
Source  of  Correctional  Rehabiiitation.  Olym* 
pia:  Washington  Department  of  Social  and  Health 
Services*  Special  Projects  Section»  1971.  This  pub- 
lication relates  to  the  tn  ^ng  of  personnel  for 
community*based  programming. 

2.  Moyeri  Frederic  D.,  and  othen*  Giddetinei  lor 
the  Planning  and  Design  of  Regional  and  Com" 
munity  Correctional  Centers  for  Adults,  Urbanai 
University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Architecture, 
1971.  This  document  focuses  on  correctlonat  cen- 
ters but  also  contains  much  of  more  general  inter* 
est  in  corrections  planning  for  community  pro* 
grams. 


♦  For  cotrti^ntary  ae^  Corrections  pp.  240-243 
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Standard  7.4 


Inmate  Involvement 

in  Community  Programs* 

Corrc€tk>iuil  agencies  should  begin  Immediately 
to  develop  ■rrangements  and  procedures  for  offend- 
ers sentenced  to  correctional  institutions  to  assume 
Incrtasing  individual  responsibility  and  community 
contact.  A  variety  of  teveb  of  individual  choicct 
supervision^  and  community  contact  shotttd  l>e  sped- 
fted  in  these  arrangement!,  with  explicit  statements 
ns  to  how  the  transitions  between  kvels  art  to  be 
accompUihed,  Progress  from  one  level  to  another 
should  be  based  on  specified  behavioral  criteria 
rather  than  on  sentence*  time  served»  or  sttb}ective 
Judgments  regarding  attitudes. 

The  arrangements  and  procedures  should  be  in> 
corpomted  in  the  chissiflcation  system  to  l>e  used 
at  an  institution  and  reflect  the  foUowhig} 

t.  When  an  offender  b  received  at  a  correctional 
institution,  he  should  meet  with  the  cbuslflcaclon 
unit  (committee,  team,  or  the  like)  to  develop  a 
plan  for  increasing  personal  responsibility  and  com* 
munity  contKt. 

2.  At  the  InNial  meeting,  behavioral  objectives 
should  he  established»  to  be  accomplished  within  a 
specllkd  period.  After  that  Hme  another  meeting 
should  be  held  to  make  adjustments  In  the  individu- 
als plan  which)  assuming  that  the  objectives  have 
been  met»  will  provide  for  transition  to  a  lower  level 
of  custody  and  increasing  personal  responsibility 
and  communNy  Involvemeut. 

3.  SImtlarty,  at  regular  tfane  lnter?fls>  each 
mate*s  status  should  be  reviewed,  and  II  no  strong 
reasons  exist  to  the  contrary,  further  favorabte  ad* 
Jttstments  should  be  made. 

4.  Allowing  for  Individual  dlffertnces  hi  Hme  and 
progress  or  lack  of  progress,  the  Inmate  should  move 
through  a  scries  of  levels  broadly  encompassing 
movement  from  (a)  initial  security  bvoltlng  few 
outside  privileges  and  minimal  coitact  with  com- 
munity participants  hi  institutional  ptogranu  to 
(b)  lessor  degrees  of  custody  with  participitlon  In 
liksHttttional  and  community  programs  involving  both 
citiietts  and  offenders,  to  (c)  partlal«rclease  pro- 
grams under  which  he  would  sleep  In  the  institu- 
tion but  have  maklmum  participation  In  Instltuttoual 
and  outside  activities  Involving  community  rest* 
dents,  to  (d)  residence  In  a  halfway  house  or  shnt« 
hir  nouittstitutioiial  residence,  to  (e)  residence  hi 
the  communNy  at  the  place  of  his  choice  with  moder* 
ate  supervision,  and  finally  to  release  from  corrcc* 
tional  supervision. 


ERLC 


5.  The  presumption  should  be  In  favor  of  de- 
creasing levels  of  siupervision  and  increasing  levels 
of  individual  responsibility. 

6.  When  an  inmate  faib  to  meet  behavioral  ob- 
jectives, the  team  may  decide  to  keep  him  la  the 
same  status  for  another  period  or  move  Urn  buck. 
On  ihe  other  hand,  his  bchi|yioral  nchlevtmtati  my 
Indknte  that  he  can  be  moved  forward  rapidly  with- 
out having  to  go  through  nil  the  successive  stages. 

7.  ThroU|;!iottt  the  process,  the  primary  emphasb 
should  be  on  bidlviduatlzation^n  bchivlofal. 
changes  based  on  the  Individuals  Interests,  ablttdes^ 
and  priorities.  Offenders  also  should  be  afforded 
opportunities  to  give  of  their  talentSi  tlmei  and  efforts 
to  others,  Inchkilng  other  inmates  and  community 
residents* 

8.  A  guidlag  principle  should  be  the  use  of  positive 
reinforcement  In  bringing  about  behavioral  Improve- 
ments rather  than  negative  reinforcement  in  the 
form  of  punbhment. 


Ruleruncut 

1 .  Bradley.  Hal.  Design  for  Change:  A  Program 
for  Correcticai  ^fanafi:e^hen^,  Sacramento:  fnstl- 
tute  for  the  Study  o.  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
1968. 

2.  Bradley.  Harold  B..  et  al.  The  Non-Prison:  A 
New  Approach  to  Treating  Youthful  Offenders, 
Sacramento:  institute  for  the  Study  of  Crime  and 
Delinquency.  1970. 

3.  institute  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  and  Delin- 
quency. Model  Community  Correctional  Pro* 
gram,  3  vols.  Sacramento:  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Crime  and  Delinquency.  1969. 

4.  Titmuss.  Richard.  The  Gift  Reiationnhip:  From 
Human  Blood  to  Social  Policy,  New  York:  Ran- 
dom House.  1970. 


'  *  For  coitimentdry  see  Corrections 
pp.  244-246 
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Standard  8.1 


Role  of  Police 

in  Intake  and  Detention  * 

Uch  Ittvcnilc  court  jorifdicttoa  (mmcdblH; 
shodd  take  thv  leAdcrshlp  In  working  <mi  wHh 
locil  polkc  aienclcs  policies  ted  procfdnrct  govcn* 
lug  the  dbcrctioiuir)  diversion  wHliMy  of  pottct 
officerf  nnd  separelbig  polkc  offlcert  from  the  dclen* 
rton  decbion  In  deaHng  wkh  MiiUm. 

1.  PoUct  igencks  sbonkl  establbh  written  poll* 
dee  and  gntdetlnes  to  mpport  poUce  dbcretkNMry 
•itlwrliy*  it  tlie  point  of  trsl  contact  ae  weB  m  nt 
the  polkc  statkMi,  to  divert  Hvenlkt  to  alumadve 
comnMnlty-baMd  programs  and  Imman  rttonrct 
agenckf  outside  tile  javenOe  Ivstke  system,  when 
tlie  safety  of  the  commnahy  Is  not  |eopaidlsed« 
Disposition  may  IncMes 

a.  Rekase  on  (be  Muls  of  anfomded 
chnrfte* 

b»  RtferTal  to  paitnto  (waning  and  la- 
lenaa). 

c.  Referral  to  fodalagendei. 

d.  Referral  to  faventk  conrt  Intake  senr- 

kei« 

2.  Poike  slKMid  aot  liave  dbcrttlonary  antlM)r- 
Ity  to  make  detention  dedslone*  Tkk  rcsponilMllty 
rests  witk  tkc  co«rt«  wkkh  ibonld  aainme  control 
over  admissions  on  a  24»konr  basis* 

Wben  poIke  have  taken  cnetody  of  n  minors  and 
prior  to  dispoeltlon  nnder  Paragraph  2  ahovci  the 
foOowiog  gildetinn  sbonid  be  observed 

t.  Under  the  provblone  of  GanH  and  Miranda, 
potke  stMMid  Arfit  warn  Javenikt  of  their  right  to 
conaset  and  the  right  to  remain  sOent  wblk  wider 
cvstodinlqnestlonteg* 

2.  The  SMond  act  after  apprehending  n  mh^r 
shoild  U  the  iotlAcition  of  hk  parents* 

3.  Extri)ttdklal  statemeaU  to  polkt  or  conrt  of- 
fkert  not  made  In  the  presence  of  parents  or  connsel 
shoald  bo  kidmkilMe  hs  coMt 

4.  Itsvenike  shonld  not  be  Ingerprinted  or  photo^ 
gfiphed  or  othMwke  ronted  throngh  the  nsnal  adttH 
booking  proccii* 

5.  Jnvenli  records  shonld  be  mahitalned  phyric- 
aiy  sefMk  from  adnit  case  records. 


Itfnmn^tt 

t,  Aaron,  Thomu  J.  Tht  Control  of  Police  O/jt- 
crellon,  Springfield.  Illinois:  Thomas,  1966. 

2.  Brandstatter,  A.  F.,  and  Radelet,  Louis  A. 
PoUce  and  Community  Relations}  A  Sourcebook. 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.:  Glencoe  Preu,  1968. 

3.  Coffey,  Alan  R.;  Eldefonso,  Edward;  and  Har- 
tinger,  Walter.  PoUce-Communiiy  Relaiions.  En- 
glewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  PrenUce-Hall*  1971. 

4.  Eldefonso,  Edward.  Law  EnfoKemeni  and  the 
Youthful  Offender}  Juvenile  Procedures.  New 
York:  Wiley.  1967. 

5.  Hewitt,  WllUam  H.  A  Bibliotraphy  of  Police 
Adminbtration»  Public  Safety  and  Criminology. 
Springfield,  III.:  Thomas,  1967. 

6.  Kenney,  John  P.,  and  Pursuit,  Dan  0.  Police 
Work  with  Juveniles  and  the  Administration  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  Springfield»  lU*:  Thomu,  1954. 

7.  King,  Everett  M.  The  Auxiliary  Police  Unit. 
Springfield,  Ill.:Thomas,  1960 

8.  Shimeta,  Kenneth  L.  'The  Wisconsin  Juvenile 
Law  Enforcement  Consultation  Program,*^  Police, 
(1964-65),  9. 

9.  Watson,  Nelson  A.  Police  and  the  Changing 
Community.  Washington:  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  1965. 

10.  Wilson,  O.W.,  and  McLaren^  Roy  Clinton. 
Police  Administration.  New  York:  McOraw-HIll, 
1963. 


*  For  coirmentary  see  Corrections  pp.  264-265 
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Standard  8.2 


Juvenile  Intake  Services  * 

EKh  ittvcuilc  court  jvHsdktkM  immediitety 
ilNMid  tike  action^  IikIim»ii«  tlie  pursuit  of  eniMins 
IfgUiation  where  necesssry,  to  eslabUsli  mUhlm  the 
court  of«aniicd  intake  Mrvices  optratliig  ai  a  ptrt 
of  or  in  coniundioa  witli  iIm  dcteatioii  cc ulcr.  in- 
take services  sImniM  be  geared  to  tlie  provlslou  of 
scrfeulug  and  retenrul  iafcnded  to  divert  m  many 
youngsten  as  possible  from  tU  iuvenlle  iusHce  sys* 
tem  and  to  redme  the  dctentkm  ol  younssten  to 
an  absohite  minimum* 

1.  Intake  personnel  should  have  nuthority  and 
ft  sponsibilhy  to; 

a*  Dismiss  the  complahd  when  the  matter 
does  not  (all  within  the  delhi^ncy  jurlsdlc- 
tion  of  the  court  or  b  so  minor  or  the  drcum* 
stances  such  that  no  Inltrvention  is  required. 

b*  Dismiss  complaints  which  seem  arbi* 
trary,  vindictive,  or  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  child. 

c.  Divert  ns  many  youngsters  as  possible 
to  another  appropriate  section  of  the  court  or  to 
altematlve  programs  such  as  mentnl  health  and 
family  services,  public  welfare  agenclMt  youth 
service  bureaus,  and  simlfair  pnblk  and  private 
agencies. 

.2.  Intake  personnel  should  seek  btormal  service 
dbposilions  for  as  many  cases  ns  posilblet  provided 
the  safety  of  the  child,  aad  ol  the.  comuiunlty  Is  not 
endaiigeted.  Informal  service  dcnotet  my  provis- 
ion for  continuing  efforts  on  the  puit  of  the  court  at 
disposition  without  the  tiling  of  a  pttltkm,  Inchid* 
Ingt 

a.  informni  adjustmenli. 

b.  Informal  probutioii. 

c.  Consent  decrtei* 

3.  Informal  service  diipotltioua  should  have  the 
following  characterlstkti 

a.  The  Juvenile  and  hb  patents  should  be 
advised  of  their  rIgM  to  counacl 

b.  l^artklpntkM  by  aH  coMtiBtd  ihouM 
be  voluntary, 

c.  the  major  fnctt  ol  the  case  should  he 
undispwed* 

d.  Partklpunts  shouhl  he  ndvbed  ol  their 
right  to  formal  ndHi««Hon« 

e.  Any  atattmenti  made  during  the  hh 
formal  proctts  should  be  eichided  from  any 
stibse<|neat  formal  proceeding  on  the  original 
complaint. 


I  A  reasonable  time  limit  (I  to  2  months) 
shouM  be  adhered  to  between  date  of  com* 
plaint  and  date  ol  agreement. 

g.  Restraints  placed  ou  the  fitcdom  of 
juveniles  In  connection  wHh  hrformal  disposi- 
tions sbouM  be  minbnaL 

h.  When  the  fnvenlle  aad  hb  parents 
ngrec  to  informal  proceeding.^,  thc>  should  he 
informed  thiit  thi*>  oin  IcrmlnQlc  such  dlspiisl- 
tions  »t  my  time  and  request  fnrmtil  ndjudlca- 
tion. 

4.  Informal  proh;itinn  Is  the  Informal  supervisinn 
of  »  soungstcr  by  u  prnhatlnn  officer  whn  wishes  to 
reserve  iudgmcnt  on  the  m*cd  Inr  filing  u  pvlitlnn 
ttntil  uftcr  he  h»s  h^id  the  npporlunll.s  In  determine 
whethi*r  Informul  treatment  Is  sufficient  In  meet  the 
needs  nf  the  case. 

5.  \  convent  decree  denotes  u  more  fnrmnli/i'd 
order  for  c»sewnrk  supenislnn  and  Is  neither  u  for- 
ntul  di'lerminalion  nf  )urKdlction»l  fuel  nur  u  fnrntir< 
dispmillnn.  In  uddllion  In  the  churucterlsllcs  listed  in 
paragmph  X  cnnseni  decrees  shnuld  he  unvi«rned 
b>  the  fnllowlnt*  considerations: 

».  Complliince  with  the  decree  should  hur 
further  pn»ceedings  bused  nn  the  events  nut  nf 
Hhich  the  proccedlnits  nnne. 

h.  Cnnsummullnn  nf  the  decree  should 
not  resuH  In  suhsequent  removal  nf  the  child 
frnm  his  famll). 

c.  The  decree  should  not  he  in  force  mnre 
than  3  to  6  mnnths. 

d.  The  decree  should  state  that  It  does  not 
cnnslllule  ti  fnrmni  adjudication. 

e.  Nn  consent  decree  should  be  Issued 
without  a  hearing  at  which  sufficient  evidence 
appears  in  provide  a  proper  loundallnn  for  the 
decree.  A  record  of  such  hearing  should  he 
kept,  and  the  court  In  Issuing  the  decree  shnuld 
slate  In  writing  the  reasons  for  the  decree  and 
the  factual  Informallnn  nn  which  It  Is  bdWd. 

6.  Cases  requiring  judicial  action  should  he  re« 
ferred  to  the  court. 

a.  Court  action  Is  Indicated  Hhen: 

(1)  thither  the  juvenile  or  his  parents 
request  a  formal  hearing. 

(2)  There  arc  substantial  dlscrepan'^ 
elcs  about  the  allegations,  or  denial,  nf  a 
serious  offense. 

(3)  Protection  of  the  community  Is 
an  issue. 


♦  for  cdmnenUry  see  Corrections  pp.  266  -  268 
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(4)  Needs  nf  Ihc  |u%eniW  or  ihc 
Kr»vil>  nf  Ihe  n(Ten%e  tiinKe%  court  ntleli- 
linn  npprnpriale, 

h,  In  u!l  olhvr  intslnnces.  cnurt  uctinn 
•uNould  nol  he  Indiculed  tind  Ihc  jnvenMc  should 
tie  divrrlcd  from  lh«  cnurl  process,  Vndcr  nn 
clrcum»lance%  should  children  be  referred  In 
court  for  btfhnvlor  ih»l  Hould  not  bring  Ihem 
before  ihe  law  if  Ihev  were  udulls, 
Under  Ihe  ^upvrvUlon  of  Ihe  court  review  :ind 
mofiilnring  pr(K*(«dure«  should  ev»lu»le  Ihe  effeclive- 
nf%s  of  in  lake  svr  vices  in  accomplishing;  Ihe  dive^kin 
of  children  from  Ihe  juvenile  (uMice  %y%km  and  re- 
du;*in)>  Ihe  use  of  delenlion,  as  well  as  appropriale- 
ni'ss  :ind  resulls  of  informal  dispiisiiions, 

7.  Predelcniion  screening  of  children  and  >oulhs 
referred  for  court  acllon  \hould  place  Inlo  I  heir 
parenlal  home,  a  s heller,  or  nonsecure  reside nlini 
care  as  itiun>  \oun)».slers  as  ma\  he  consislent  wllh 
Ihelr  needs  imd  Ihe  s}ifH>  of  Ihe  eontmunil>.  flelen- 
lion  prior  lo  adjiidicalion  of  delinquenc>  should  he 
based  on  Ihese  crilerla: 

a.  Delenlion  should  be  considered  a  lasi 
resorl  where  no  oiher  reasonable  allernalive  is 
available. 

h.  Delenlion  should  be  used  onl\  where 
Ihi*  juunile  has  no  parenl.  guardian,  cuvio* 
dian.  or  olher  person  able  lo  provide  supervis- 
ion and  care  for  him  and  able  lo  assure  his 
presem-e  al  suhsequeni  juditlal  hearings. 

c.  Delenlion  decisions  should  be  made 
onl>  b\  courl  or  Inlnke  personnel,  nol  h\ 
police  officers. 

d.  Prior  lo  Hr^l  |udicial  hearing.  Ihe  ju- 
U'ttile  ordinaril>  should  nol  be  delnlned  bmger 
than  ou'rnighl. 

e.  Juveniles  should  nol  be  delalned  in 
jtiiis.  tmkups.  or  olher  facililles  used  for  ndulls. 
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Standard  8.3 


Juvenile  Detention* 
Center  Planning 

When  intal  %\sttm  planninit  conducted  nn  out- 
lined in  Standard  9.1  indicate!!  need  for  renovation 
ol  existing  detention  facilities  to  accommodate  an 
expanded  function  involving  intake  M?rvice5  or 
%hitm  need  for  construction  cd  a  new  juvenile  deten- 
tion rarllit.v*  each  juriMllctian  should  take  the  follow 
iiig  principles  Into  consideration  in  planr^ng  the 
Indicated  renovations  or  new  construction. 

1.  The  detention  facility  should  he  located  In  a 
residential  area  In  the  community  and  near  court 
and  community  resources. 

2.  Population  of  detention  centers  should  not  ex- 
ceed 30  residents.  When  population  requirement% 
signHkantly  exceed  (his  numheri  development  of 
separate  components  under  the  netwnrfc  system  cnn* 
cept  matllned  in  Standard  9.1  should  he  pursued. 

3.  Living  area  capMltles  wlthhi  the  cente;  should 
not  exceed  10  or  12  youngsters  each.  Only  Individ- 
Uil  occupancy  should  he  provldedi  wHh  single  rooms 
and  programming  regarded  as  essential.  Individual 
rooms  should  he  pIcaMint.  adequately  fumlshcdi  9nd 
homelike  rather  than  punitive  and  hostile  In  atmov 
phere. 

4.  Security  should  not  he  viewed  as  an  Indlspcn- 
sahte  qnallty  of  the  physical  environment  but  should 
he  based  on  a  combinatirn  of  staffing  patterns,  tech- 
nological devices,  and  physical  design. 

5.  Existing  residential  facilities  within  the  com- 
munlt>  should  be  u^d  in  preference  to  new  constrdc- 
tlon. 

6.  Facllit>  programmliig  should  be  based  on  l» 
veMlgallon  of  community  resources,  with  tl^e  con- 
templation of  full  use  of  these  resources,  prior  to 
determination  of  the  faclllt>*s  in-house  program  re- 
quirements. 

7.  New  construction  and  renov  m  of  exIstlRg 
facilities  should  be  based  on  consideration  of  the 
functional  interrelationships  between  program  activi- 
ties und  program  participants. 

^.  Detention  facilities  should  be  coeducational 
and  should  have  access  to  a  full  range  of  suppor- 
tive pri»grams.  Including  education.  Ilbrars.  rec- 
reation* urts  and  crcfts.  music,  drama,  writing,  and 
entertainment.  Outdoor  recreational  areas  ire  es« 
sentlal. 

*  For  coninentary  see  Corrections  pp.  269  •  270 


9.  Citizen  advisory  boards  should  be  established 
to  purK->  development  of  In-housc  and  commmlty- 
based  programs  and  ahematlves  to  dcttntioii, 

10.  Planning  shouM  comply  with  pcrtlaent  State 
and  Federal  regulations  and  the  Environniental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 


Rfftrtfim 
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unpublished.) 
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qucncy.  Standards  and  Guides  hr  the  Detention 
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Sciences  Center.  Wharton  School.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Washington:  Law  Enforcement  As* 
sistancc  Administration.  1972. 

5.  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration.  State  Rexponsibility 
lor  Juvenile  Detention  Care.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  1970. 
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Standard  8.4 
Juvenile 

Intake  and  Detention 
Personnel  Planning  * 


KkIi  iiirl^iciiM  immcdialely  should  reexamifte 
it%  penoaiKt  policies  Md  procedyres  for  iUveMlle 
Intake  and  detentinn  personnel  and  make  Mck  ad- 
jiistmenls  as  ma>  be  Indicated  to  Insnre  tliat  tlie> 
are  compatible  with  and  contribute  toward  the  goal 
ol  reinteieratinc  juvenile  offenders  Into  the  com- 
munity without  unnecessary  Involvement  with  the 
ittvenile  (uslice  system. 

Personnel  policies  and  procedures  shoukl  reffed 
the  following  considerations. 

1.  While  hitahe  iiervlces  and  detention  may  have 
separate  directors,  they  should  be  under  a  sluRle 
admhiistra^ive  head  to  assure  coordination  aad  the 
pursuit  of  common  loub. 

2.  There  shouM  be  no  discriminatory  employ 
meat  practice  on  the  bnsis  of  race  or  sei^ 

3.  All  personnel  should  be  removed  from  politkal 
inlluence  ind  promoted  on  the  basis  of  a  merit 
system* 

4.  Job  specUkations  should  call  for  eiperlenced. 
specialited  professlomb,  who  should  receive  sabrles 
commensurate  with  lh«'ir  education,  tralnlnR,  and 
experie  Ke  and  comparable  to  the  salaries  of  ad* 
minbtratlve  and  itovernmcnial  positions  requiring 
similar  qaaliications. 

8.  Job  functions  aud  spheres  of  competency  and 
authority  should  be  cWari*'  outlined,  wHh  stress  on 

6.  Stamag  patterns  should  provide  f or  the  utc  of 
professional  personnel  administrative  staff,  lndl|C»» 
ous  communitv  workers,  and  counseh>rs. 

7.  PaHicular  care  should  be  laken  la  the  selection 
of  tine  personnel,  whose  primary  fUHctlou  Is  the 
dctlverv  of  programs  and  services.  Personnel  should 
be  selected  on  the  bails  of  their  capacity  to  rtbli  to 
youth  and  to  other  agencies  and  their  wttlhigiHi  to 
cooperate  wHh  Ihem. 

H.  The  employment  of  rehabilitated  ex-offen^cn. 
new  careerists,  parnprufeulouals,  and  volunlccn 
sh*  •  id  be  pursued  acti  vely . 

9.  Staff  development  and  trahiing  programs 
should  be  regubriy  Kheduled. 

10.  The  standards  set  forth  In  Chapter  14,  Mail* 
power,  should  be  observed. 
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♦  For  conwentary        Corrections  pp,  271-272 
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Standard  11.9 


Counseling  Programs^ 

EMh  liMdMoii  ilMsld  btifai  ImiMdlilfly  to 
vdof  pbratd*  orpiaitd,  w^dag  cowMtHig  pro- 
rMt,  to  co«i|«KtkHi  wHh  Ibt  If  Itimwlithwi  of 
StMidtfd  lU,  Sodal  Eivlromtit  of  IwtHirtloM, 
mhkk  U  UHiaM  io  provide  ■  lodal  twotloMi 
cifamtt  coMKhrt  to  tkt  motftiMloa  of  bttevloni 

ClMUI§t  Hid  IVlifpfffOMl  pUWUk 

1.  Tint  levtk  of  eowtlli«  FOfrM  tlmdd  bt 
provkMt 

0.  lodHtelt  fdr  ttV-dlKomy  It  ■  om- 
tOHMIt  itlilKMihip. 

b.  Smill  frovp,  (or  idf-dlKOVfry  li  an 
latlmate  poMp  NitiAg  with  opto  comMiika^ 
Lar|t  travpi  for  tti*4ltcovcfy  at  ■ 
Mtnbtr  of  ■  llvlag  nH  comimlly  wMi  re* 
ipoMlbllity  (or  Hm  wtlfirt  of  (hat  coMamalty. 

2,  lattkatloaai  tigtaitatlna  tboaM  wppod  coaa* 
itilog  program!  by  coorJtaatlag  groap  ttvlag,  tdaca- 
tloa,  work,  tad  rtcrtaHoatl  profrtmt  to  aulatak 
aa  ovcrtn  lapportht  cNantt,  TMi  ibodd  bt  ac- 
coaipMibtd  tbroagb  a  paitlcipitfvt  auatgciBtat 

J.  Eacb  bMlMloa  iImwM  ban  a  (al-tfaat  coaa- 
ttli«  iaptnriior  niptaittti  tor  dtirtloptag  aad 
aialatal^  M  oftttf  MtatioMl  propaa  tbroagb 
trabibig  mi  faptrrfaiag  iM  tad  vobaiHtw.  A 
bacbtlor't  dtgiot  witb  tfaiatag  bi  lodtl  worfc*  groap 
«vorb^  aad  coaaitiag  paycboiogsr  iboaM  bt  it^alrtd. 
Eacb  aalt  ifeoiid  ban  at  bait  oat  taalHtd  coaa- 
ttiar  la  tiabi  lid  lipinln  aBafrDfuiioiii  ^ 
Tralatd  ti-oitaiiii  aad  paiaprtinitDatli  wbb 
ifii  dilaid  laiii  iiwaid  bo  awd» 

4  CaaiMlbM  ivltbfa  jaitbatlnat  iboaM  bt  ghta 
bigb  piMty  la  ntoaRot  tad  tbat* 


Kafatancaa 

1.  Ctlifomii  Yotith  Authority.  D/vii^  o/ /atll- 
tutions  Task  Foh^t*  lor  Program  Dtvilopmint. 
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2.  Fenton»  N.,  et  a)'.  Th€  ComciioHot  Community. 
Sacramento:  CaiifCfnia  Youth  and  Adult  Conte- 
tlons»  1967. 

3.  The  RpU  of  Group  CotmsiUni  In  a  Whok* 
some  Group  Uvtnt  Program.  Joi  Coipt  Stall 
Training  Monograph.  Berkeley:  Untvtnlty  of 
Caliromia,  1966. 

4.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  aad 
Welfare.  Institutions  Servicing  Delinquent  ChiU 
dren.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  360.  Waih- 
ington:  DHEW,  1962. 

5.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Group  Counseling  with  Delinquent 
Youih.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  4S9.  Wash- 
ington: DHEW,  1968. 


♦  For  coiwiefttary  see  Corrections  pp.  385-386 
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Standard  16.1 

Comprehensive 
Correctional  Legislation^ 


Each  State,  liy  1978,  alMNdd  taict  a  comprc* 
btailvc  comcdoaal  codt,  whkh  tlKNild  Inchide  tta* 
tntti  govtnfai|t 
1«  Smkta  tor  panoai  awaHlag  trial 
2«  Scaiinclni  criteria^  alttmatlv(f>  aad  proccdr 
■ffi« 

3.  froballiMi  aad  other  programs  short  of  la* 
slhatlottti  cottflatmtat* 

4.  lastHatkM^  profranuL 

5.  CoMiiudty*based  protrams* 

6.  Parolt. 

7.  Nfdoa« 

Tht  codt  shotld  faKtoda  statatts  fovcralag  the 
piactdlag  proffraau  ton 

1.  Fctoiif^  tnlsdemtaaaats,  aad  dcttaqatats* 

2.  Adihs,  IttvcaOaa,  aad  yoaih  otfcadcrs* 

3.  Mate  aid  f tank  oftadm 

Each  kglsiatart  shdiUd  state  tht  >ihttc  policy** 
fovcrthig  tht  cofrtctloial  systtit  Tht  policy  shoiM 
iadadc  the  ioOowfait  (mulitst 

1.  Sockty  shoald  sihltct  ptraotM  accaatd  of 
criaUaal  coadMct  or  dsBajatat  bthavlor  aad  awaH- 
lai  trial  to  tht  it^  rtttralat  or  cotkHthM  whkh 
gms  rtaioiahli  aitiraace  that  tfct  ptrwMi  acotttd 
wfll  appear  tor  trial  CoaiatiutM  shovid  bt  aitd 
Oily  whtrt  ao  other  BMwirc  Is  shows  to  bt  ade* 
qaate^ 

1  The  comctloMi  systenk*s  Int  faactka  b  to 
protect  the  ptiMk  wettait  by  emphailil^  eiorti  to 
ayara  that  aa  oitader  wOl  aot  rttati  to  crhae 
afier  rekise  froii  the  corrsdloail  syste*. 

3.  The  publk  wellaft  b  best  protected  by  a  cor* 
recdoial  system  characteriied.  by  cart,  dliereitlal 
programaibil^  aad  ntatcfratloti  coticepb  rather 
thaa  ptialtlve  measares. 

4.  Ai  dieidei's  corrtctloaal  program  iho«ld  be 
the  bait  draetk  meaiare  coaibteat  with  the  ol* 
tiadef's  aceds  aad  the  safety  of  the  pabttc.  Coa^ 
aaeaitatt  whkh  to  the  most  drtMtk  dbposltka  tor 
ia  dieader  aad  the  most  eipeaelve  tor  the  piMki 
ihdild  be  the  kM  alteraatlve  coashkred* 


Rtfartnctt 

1.  Americsn  Correctional  AMocUdon.  Manutd 
of  Correctional  Standards*  3d  ed.  Washington: 
ACA,  1966.  Ch.l. 

2.  American  Law  Institute.  Model  Penal  Code: 
Proposed  Offlcitd  Draft.  PhUsdelphis:  AU«  1962. 

3.  Council  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Evalustion  of 
Criminal  Dekndants.  Illinois  Unified  Cod%  of 
Corrections:  Tentative  Find  Draft.  St.  Psul: 
;V^t.  1971. 

4.  Federal  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966.  18  U.  S.  C. 
Sec.  3146. 

5.  Legislative  Guide  for  Drafting  Family  and  Ju- 
venile  Court  Acts.  Wuhington:  U.S.  Depirtment 
of  Health,  Educstion,  snd  Welfsre»  :969. 

6.  Ugislative  Guide  for  Drafting  Staie*Locai 
Programs  on  Juvenile  Delinquincy,  Washington: 

-~U;Sr  Department  of  Health,  Eduatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare. 1972. 

7.  Morris,  Norval.  "Lessons  From  the  Adult 
Correctional  System  of  Sweden/*  Federal  Proba* 
Hon,  30  (1966).  3. 

8.  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  of 
Uniform  State  Laws.  "Uniform  Juvenile  Court 
Act/*  in  Handbook.  Chicago:  HCCUSL,  1968. 
Sec.  1. 

9.  NationsI  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Model  Sentencing  Act*  New  York:  NOCD; 
1963. 

10.  Naltional  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Standards  and  Guides  for  the  Detention  of  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  New  York:  NCCD,  1965. 

11.  Pfesident*s  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  task  Forct 
Report:  Corrections.  Washington:  Oovemment 
Printing  OMce,  1967. 


♦  For  corrtnentary  see  Corrections  pp.  S53  -  564 
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Standard  16.9 


Detention  and 
DisposiKon  of  Juveniles  * 

EMh  Stmc  sHovId  CMCt  kgliliitlM  by  W$  Urn- 
Mag  iU  dcllM|v«Bcy  JdrisdktkM  of  tlw  courts  to 
tiMM  jttvcalict  who  commit  acts  Ourt  If  committed 
by  M  wMi  would  be  crimes* 

Tie  lentelatiou  should  tko  iadmle  provisions  gov* 
emlM  the  detcudoa  of  (ttvcalles  acoised  of  deUn- 
Meat  coadactt  as  followsi 

1.  A  prohlMdoa  igatesl  deteadoa  of  Javeattei 
ia  Jails,  lockipe,  or  other  ficillties  ascd  for  bottslag 
■dahs  MCiised  or  coavkted  of  crime. 

2.  Criteria  for  dctcatkm  prior  to  ■djadtcatloa  of 
deilaqaeacy  matters  whkh  should  laclade  the  foW 


a.  Dcteatloa  should  be  coasMered  as  a 
last  resort  where  ao  other  rcasoaable  aheraa- 
tlve  Is  avallahie. 

b.  DeteatkNS  should  be  used  ouly  where 
the  luvealW  has  ao  pareat,  gaardlaa,  castodtaa, 
or  othf *  persoa  ahl>^  to  provide  superriskm  aad 
care  for  htm  aad  able  to  assure  his  preseact  at 
sabeeuaeat  (adklai  heariags* 

J.  rrior  to  irst  ludklal  heariag,  Javealles  should 
aot  bedctahMd  loager  thaa  overalght« 

4.  Uw  ealorccmeiit  oAcen  should  be  prohlbhtd 
from  mahtag  the  de«.isloa  as  to  whether  a  javeatle 
should  ht  drtahMd.  Deteatloa  decWoas  should  be 
made  by  tatake  peraouael  aad  the  courts 

The  legblatloa  should  authoriae  a  wide  variety 
of  dlverskw  programs  as  aa  aketaatlve  to  formal 
adiudlcatloa.  Such  legWatloa  should  protect  the 
iatcrests  ol  the  (uvealle  by  assuriag  thitt 

1.  DIveisloB  programs  art  Umlied  to  reasonable 
time  periodic  ^    .  , 

1  The  Juvealle  or  his  represeatatlvc  has  the  right 
to  demand  formal  adjadkatloa  at  aay  Hme  as  aa 
alteraatlve  to  partkipatloa  la  the  diversion  program. 

3.  lacrimlaatiag  statemeats  made  during  partk* 
Ipatton  in  diversion  progrtmis  are  not  ased  against 
the  jttvenile  if  a  formal  ad)udic*Hoa  lolkiws. 

Ufistitldat  consistent  wHh  Standard  but 
wtth  the  following  modilkatlons,  should  be  enacted 
for  the  disposition  of  Juveillesi 

1.  The  court  should  be  able  to  permit  the  child 
to  mith  wHh  bk  pirents,  gttardlan,  or  other 
custodian^  sab)6ct  to  such  coodhtons  and  limitations 
as  the  court  may  prescribe. 


2.  DHeatkm,  If  Imposed,  should  aof  be  la  a 
faculty  used  for  houriag  adahs  accused  or  coavkted 
of  crime. 

3.  Detentka,  If  Imposed,  should  be  la  a  fnclity 
ased  oiriy  for  houslag  {uveaiks  who  have  committed 
Kts  that  would  be  crimlaal  If  ct^mmltted  by  an  adult. 

4.  The  maihnum  terns,  whkh  shouM  not  In. 
cbde  ettended  terms,  estabUshed  for  criminal  of* 
feuM  should  be  applkabk  to  |aveaUes  or  youth 
ofteaders  who  eagage  la  activity  prohibited  by  the 
criminal  code  even  though  the  favenUe  or  youth 
offender  k  processed  through  separate  procedures 
not  resohiag  In  n  crindoal  convklbn 


Rafurancat 

1.  Empty,  LaMar  T.  Attermivis  to  tncarara- 
tion.  Washington:  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  1967. 

2.  Ugistativi  Guide  for  Drafting  Famiiy  tmd  Ju* 
venite  Court  Acts.  Washington:  U.S.  Department 
of  Healths  Education,  and  Welfare,  1969. 

3.  Legislative  Guide  for  Otafting  SttUe^Locai 
Programs  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Washington: 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel* 
fare,  1972. 

4«  National  Conference  of  Comtnissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  "Uniform  luvenik  Court 
Act,**  iii  Hai^book.  Chicago:  NCCUSL,  1968. 
5.  President's  Commission  on  Uw  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  lustlce.  Task  Force  Re- 
port:  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Crime.  Washing* 
ton:  Qovemment  Printing  Office,  1967. 


*  For  cotimentary  see  Corrections  pp.  573  -  575 
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Standard  16.10 


Presentence  Reports  * 

EmIi  Sfitc  sliovkl  enact  by  1975  ^cgkliitkM 
thorlilag  i  prMdHcncc  Invfftlitattoii  la  all  cases 
and  reqnlriag  it: 

1*  li  an  fchMMti. 

2*  la  all  cam  whera  llie  offcadtr  It  a  mlaor. 

3.  Ai  a  pftitqilsHe  (o  a  Mntence  of  coalae- 
meal  la  aay  caie* 

TW  ItgUlatioa  sHonld  rt^lrt  diKloMfe  of  tkc 
prtteatCBce  report  to  tbe  defeadaat,  lili  coaaael, 
aad  ttM  proaecator* 


Rtftrtncea 

1.  American  Bar  Auodation  Project  on  Stand- 
ards for  Criminal  Justice.  Standards  RelaUni  to 
Probation*  New  York:  Office  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Project*  1970,  and  authorities  cited  therein. 

2.  American  Bar  Association  Project  on  Stand- 
ards for  Criminal  Justice.  Standards  Rttating  to 
Sentencing  Atter^Mtives  and  Procedures.  New 
York:  Office  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Project, 
1968. 

3.  American  Law  Institute.  Modei  Penai  Code: 
Proposed  Official  Draft,  Philadelphia:  ALL  1^62, 
Sec.  707. 

4.  Legislative  Guide  for  Drafting  State-Local 
Programs  on  Juvenile  Delinquency*  Washington: 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 1972. 

$.  President's  Oitmisslon  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.  Task  Force  Re- 
port:  The  Courts*  Washington:  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  1967. 

6.  State  V.  Kunz.  55  N.J.  128«  259  A.2d  S95 
(1969). 

7.  Zastrow«  William  0.  ''Disclosure  of  the  Pf«* 
Sentence  Investigation  Report,"  Federal  Proba^ 
tlon,  30(1971),  20. 


♦  For  coflinentary  see  Corrections  pp.  576  -  577 
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Standard  1611 
Probation  Legislation  * 


Eich  Slitc  fbovid  cMct  by  197S  probtHoii 
lilaliM  (1)  providing  proMlM  at  m  aNcnuidvc 
for  offcMltffi  and  (2)  cftftbttililag  criteria  for 
(a)  Um  yraatiai  of  prolNHiom  (b>  probaHoa  coih 
dkkwi,  (€)  tbt  revocaHon  of  probatioii,  asd  (d) 
lit  Waitii  of  probatioa. 

Criteria  lor  tbe  gntatlag  of  probatloa  iboald  be 
patteraed  after  Sec.  7.01  of  tbe  Model  Peaal  Code 
aadsboaldt 

1.  Retire  probatloa  over  coaiaenwat  aaku 
ipcfMed  eoadMoai  eilit 

2.  State  factors  tbat  iboaM  be  coatldcrtd  la 
favor  of  graatlBi  probatioa« 

3.  Direct  tbe  deckloa  oa  matlBi  probatloa  to- 
ward lactort  reladat  to  tbe  ladivldaal  offeader  ralber 
tbaa  to  tbe  offeaae. 

Criteria  for  probatloa  coadMoae  iboald  be  pal* 
teraed  after  Sac.  30M  of  tbe  Model  Peaal  Code  aad 
iboaldt 

t  Aatborlae  bat  aof  reipiire  tbe  bnposWoa  of 
a  rant*  of  spacMed  coadMoas^ 

2.  Reqaire  tbat  aay  coadtttoa  bapoaed  la  aa  b^ 
dt«tdaai  cate  be  reaaoMbly  related  to  tbe  corrtc* 
ttoaal  propaai  of  tbe  defeadaat  aad  aot  aadaly 
mtrictlvc  of  Mi  Hberty  or  lacompatlble  wltb  bb 
coastHatloaal  rigbti« 

3.  tNtect  tbat  coadltioai  be  lasbloacd  oa  tbe  baile 
of  factors  rektbis  to  tbe  ladivldaal  oieader  ratber 
tbaa  to  tbe  oHease  coauaHtcd. 

Criteria  aad  prdcedares  for  revocalloa  of  proba* 
Hoa  iboald  provide  tbat  probaHoa  iboald  aot  be 
revoked  aaleait 

1.  tbcre  li  iabitaatlal  evideace  of  a  vlolitloa 
of  oae  of  tbe  coadMoas  of  probatloa^ 

2.  Tbe  probatloaer  li  graated  aotke  of  tbe  atteged 
vtotaHoa^  accesi  to  otHdal  records  rcgardlag  bb 
caie»  tbe  rigbi  to  be  represeated  by  coaasel  hicbkU 
lag  tbe  rigbt  to  appobKtd  coaaeel  If  be  k  bidlgealt 
tbe  rigbt  to  iibpeia  witaeawi  ba  bli  ovra  bebidf^ 
aad  tbe  rigbt  to  coafroat  aad  croaHetaailae  «rit- 
aeawi  agaliit  bbat  aad 

3.  tW  coait  provides  tbe  probatloaer  a  writtea 
ititemf of  tbe  tbdbigi  of  iact<  tbe  reasoas  for  tbe 
rivdcattoa,  aad  tbe  evldcacc  relied  apoa. 


la  detlalag  tbe  term  tor  wbkh  probatloa  may  be 
graated*  tbe  legUbitloii  should  rnptlre  a  specific 
term  aot  to  eiceed  tbe  mailmam  sentence  aatbor- 
lied  by  law  eicept  tbat  probation  for  mlsdemeaa- 
aats  sboaM  aot  eiceed  oae  year.  Tbe  coait  sboaM 
be  aatboriied  to  dbcbarge  a  pcrMM  from  proba- 
tloa at  aay  tbae. 

Tbe  legisbHoa  sboald  aatborbe  aa  appellate 
coart  on  tbe  biltlatlon  of  tbe  defendant  to  review 
dcclsloas  tbat  deay  pitibadon,  impose  coadltloas, 
or  revoke  probatloa^  Sacb  review  sboald  bKhidr 
detenalaatkm  of  tbe  folowtagt 

1.  Wbetber  tbe  dedsloa  Is  coaslstent  wltb  stata* 
lory  criteria. 

2.  Wbetber  tbe  declsloa  Is  an)astMo^ly  dispar- 
ate bi  comparisoa  wHb  cases  of  a  sbnilar  aatare. 

3.  Wbetber  tbe  declsloa  Is  eicesslve  or  laappro- 
priatc. 

4.  Wbetber  tbe  maaaer  bi  wbkb  tbe  decUloa 
was  arrived  at  Is  coaslsteat  wHh  statutory  and  coa- 
stttatloaal  reipiiremeats. 


Kofarancaa 

1.  American  Bar  Assodition  Project  on  Stand- 
ards for  Criminal  Justice.  Standards  Rtiating  to 
Probation.  New  York:  Offtce  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Project.  1970»  and  the  authorities  cited 
therein. 

2.  American  Law  Institute*  Modit  Penat  Coda 
Proposed  Offldal  Draft.  Philadelphia:  All  1962. 

3.  LiiisUuive  Guidi  for  Drafting  Famity  and  Ju-^ 
viniii  Court  Acts,  Washington:  U.S.  Department 
of  Health*  Education*  and  Welfare,  1969. 

4.  Ugisialivt  Guidi  for  Drafting  Stati-Locat 
Programs  on  JuvenUt  Oetinquincy.  Washiflgton: 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  ^tU 
fare,  1972. 

5.  Nebraska  Probation  Admlttlilratlon  Act,  Neb. 
Rev.  Stat.  Sec.  29-2246  (Supp*  1971). 

6.  Note.  Coiumbia  Imw  Rtvitw,  67  (1967), 


♦  For  coiwwntary  see  Corrections  pp.  678  -  680 
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Standard  16.14 
Community-Based  Programs  * 


Uciabfloii  sHottld  be  enacted  Immediately  a«- 
tliofjiiilg  tile  clitct  excctitbe  oflker  of  the  cofrec* 
tlonal  agency  to  extend  tlie  llmH«  of  conHnemenl 
of  i  committed  offender  so  the  offender  can  paitk* 
ipate  tn  r.  wide  variety  of  comminlly*baied  pto* 
grams.  Such  legldatlon  shodM  Inchide  these  provl* 
stonsi 

1.  Aithoriiatlon  for  the  following  programs: 

a.  Foster  homes  and  grmip  homes,  pri- 
marily for  juvenile  and  yontMil  offenders. 

b.  Prerelease  gnldance  centers  and  half* 
way  hotises. 

c.  Work*release  programs  providhig  that 
rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  ol  employ* 
meat  are  similar  to  those  of  free  emfMoyees., 

d.  Commnnlty*hased  vocational  tralalng 
programs,  either  ptiMIc  or  private. 

e.  Partklpadott  la  academic  programs  In 
the  comminky. 

f.  littlliatlon  of  commnnHy  medical, 
social  rehabllltatkm,  vocational  rchabtlHatioft, 
or  similar  lesonrces. 

g.  FnHoMghs  ol  short  dirntlon  to  vblt 
relatives  and  famtlyi  contact  prospective  em* 
pbyerst  or  for  any  other  reason  consistent 
with  the  ptiMk  tmeresl. 

2.  Anthoritatton  for  the  development  of  com* 
minity^based  residential  centers  either  directly  oe 
through  contract  with  governmental  agendM  or  pri- 
vate parties,  and  atithoritatlon  to  assign  offenders 
to  such  centers  while  they  are  partklpnthig  In  com* 
mnnity  programs. 

3.  Anthorliatlott  to  cooperate  with  and  contract 
for  a  wide  range  ol  community  resonices. 

4.  Specific  eiempHon  for  paitkipnnts  hi  com^ 
mnnity^based  work  pfogrnms  from  Statc*ii«e  and 
other  laws  restricting  employment  ol  offenders  or 
sale  of  ^^cottvlct^made**  goods. 

5.  Reqnlftment  that  the  corrtdloMd  agMicy  pro> 
mnlgat^  mles  and  rtgnktlotts  ipedlyhig  cotidid 
that  will  rtsult  hi  revocatloi  ol  commnnlty^bnsed 
pHvlleffs  and  ptocednrH  for  Mch  revocation.  Sttcl 
proceoam  ihonid  be  governed  by  the  same  stand* 
ards  as  disciplinary  proceedings  Involvhig  •  sih* 
itantlai  change  In  statis  ol  the  offender. 


Rtfir«nctt 

1.  Carpenter,  Lawrfnce/Tbe  Faderal  Work  Re- 
lease Program/*  Nebraska  Law  Raview,  4S 
0966),  690. 

2.  Cohen,  Fred  Tha  Ugid  CMbniv  lo  Conec- 
(ions,  Washington:  Joint  Commission  on  Correc- 
tional Manpower  and  Training,  1969. 

3.  Council  on  the  Dlagnoiis  and  Evaluation  of 
Criminal  DcfendanU.  ilUnob  Vnifkd  Code  of 
Corrections}  Tentative  Final  Droit,  St.  Paul: 
West:  1971. 

4.  Empcy,  LaMar  T.  Atiernaiives  to  incarcera- 
tion* Washington:  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  end  Welfare,  1967. 

5.  Federal  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  196S, 
I8U.$.C.  Sec.  4082  (196S). 

6.  Legisiative  Guidi  for  Draftint  State-Local 
Programs  tfvi  Juvenile  DeUnqtmc^.  Washington: 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Bdttcatlon.  and  Wei* 
fare.  1972. 

7.  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.  Task  Force  Re- 
port! Corrections.  Washington:  Oovemmeni 
Printing  Office,  1967. 


♦  For  cotttwhtary  $«e  Corrections  pp.  58S  -  8lJ6 
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Standard  3*1 


Purpose,  Goals, 
and  Objectives  * 

Yovtli  Nrvtcet  iNtmat  thovM  be  nliblliM  to 
tocun  on  the  tpeciil  problems  of  youth  in  the  com* 
nwiity.  The  gotls  miy  liKhiae  diversion  of  )«vt- 
nNes  from  the  Justice  syittmt  provision  of  i  wMo 
mnie  of  servlcH  lo  yonlh  throngh  idvocKy  ind 
brokerige,  offering  crisU  Intervention  is  nnded; 
modlRcilion  of  the  system  Ihrongh  progn  .1  coordi- 
nation  and  advoctcy;  and  youth  developtncnt. 

1.  Priorities  among  goats  %h-ml6  be  locaUy  tat. 

2.  Priorities  among  goals  (as  >^MI  as  selection  of 
handions)  should  b^  based  on  a  corehil  aaalysli 
of  the  community^  Including  an  Inventory  of  eilsttet 
services  and  a  systematic  study  of  youth  problems 
In  the  Individual  community. 

3.  Obiectlves  should  be  measurable^  and  progress 
toward  them  should  be  scrullniied  by  evaluative 
research. 

Roforuncta 

1.  Kahn,  Alfred  J.*  Planning  Community  Services 
for  Chitdnn  in  Trouble,  1963. 

2.  Lemert,  Edwin  M.,  Instead  of  Court:  Diver* 
sion  in  Juvenile  Justice,  1971. 

3.  Martin,  John  M.,  Toward  a  Politicnl  Definition 
of  Delinquency  Prevention^  1970. 

4.  Norman,  Sherwood,  Tfte  Youth  Service  Bth 
reaut  A  Key  to  Delinquency  Prevention,  1972. 

5.  Underwood,  William,  A  National  Study  of 
Youth  Service  Bureaus,  1972. 

6.  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Administration,  Delinquency  Prevention 
Th/ough  Youth  Development*  1972. 

1  Youth  Services  Bureau  of  Walce  Forest  Uni« 
versUy,  110  North  H^aWthoroe  Road,  Winston- 
Saiem,  N.C.  27104. 


*  For  conwentary  see  Coiwmiftlty  Crime  Prevefttlon  pp.  70  -  71 
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Standard  3.2 


Decision  Structure* 

YiMtll  wrvkfs  bvrfWH  abould  be  orgiiiicd  ts 
indepcidcnl,  locally  operated  afeiKief  IMI  iavolve 
tlie  wMest  number  of  people  d  the  comimtnity*  par- 
Ikvlarly  yo«lli«  \n  llie  loliieioii  of  yonlli  problems. 
Tlic  moil  appropriate  local  mix  for  decistoNmakins 
sbmrid  be  determiiMd  by  Ibe  prioridea  leC  atmrng 
Hie  itoals,  b«t  In  no  case  should  yonlH  services  bn- 
reans  be  under  the  control  of  the  Jnstice  system  or 
any  of  Hs  components^ 

1.  A  bnrean  sbonld  be  operated  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  commnnity  it  serves,  partlcniarly 
the  recipients  of  itt  services.  This  should  inchidc 
the  development  of  youth  responsibility  for  com- 
munity delinqaency  prevention* 

2.  A  coalition,  Inclndlnft  young  people,  Indige- 
nous adults  and  representatives  of  agencies  and  or- 
ganliations  operating  in  the  community,  should  com- 
prise the  decisionmaking  structure.  Agency  repre- 
sentatives should  Include  Juvenile  iustlce  policy- 
makeri* 


Rnfnrnnctt 

1.  Delinquency  Prevention  Through  Youth  De- 
velopment, Youth  Development  and  Delinquency. 
Prevention  Administration.  1972. 

2.  Martin,  John  M.,  Toward  a  PoHticai  Definl-^ 
tion  of  Delinquency  Prevention,  1970. 

3.  Polk,  Kennethi  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
the  Youth  Service  Bureau,  1970. 

4.  Youth  Advocacy,  509  West  Washington 
Street,  South  Bend,  Ind.  46601. 

5.  Youth  Services  Bureau  of  Greensboro,  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  3428,  Oreeniboro,  N.C.  27402. 


♦  For  coirmentary  see  Community  Crime  Prevention  pp.  72  -  73 
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Target  Group  * 


Yonlli  HTfkn  hmwM  siKNild  make  iif«dtd  sen* 
left  ivallaMe  to  aO  ytmn  I"  comnHMHy. 
B«tiM  AoM  Mike  i  pwtkvlir  effort  to  ittrad 
dlvtrtloMry  rtferrab  from  the  )vvealle  jMstlce  lyi- 
lew. 

1.  Uw  eofommem  and  cowt  intake  peftoMtl 
skooid  bo  itroogly  tocooragcd,  immediately  tkfov||i 
policy  ckwiin  and  oHimately  tkrongk  legal  ckaofef, 
to  make  fail  oae  of  tkc  yooth  services  boreaa  !■ 
Iks  of  coort  procettlat  for  every  Jovealle  wko  to 
ao(  an  immediate  tkreat  to  poblk  safety  and  wko 
yokmtariiy  accepts  tke  referral  to  Ike  yoatk  senricM 
kmfeaB* 

2.  Spectfk  criteria  for  dIvertioMury  refcrrato 
skooM  ke  iotntly  developed  and  speciffed  In  writlnfi 
by  law  enforcement^  conrt,  and  yoi<tk  services  k«* 
rean  pertonnel.  Referral  policies  and  procednret 
skonid  be  mntnally  afreed  npon. 

3.  Diversionary  refeirab  ikonld  be  enconraged 
by  contlnnal  commnnlcatlon  between  law  enforce* 
ment,  conrtt  and  yontb  services  bnrean  personnel. 

4.  Referrab  to  tke  yontk  services  bnrean  skoold 
ke  completed  only  if  volnnlarily  Kcepted  by  the 
yontk.  Tke  yontk  skonid  not  be  forced  to  ckoost 
between  bnmn  ref^  and  furtker  jnstlct  system 
prorettlng. 

5.  Tke  (nvenlle  conrt  skonM  not  order  yontk  to 
ke  referred  to  tke  yontk  Mrvkei  knrean* 

4  Cases  referred  by  law  enforcement  or  conH 
skonid  ke  doeed  by  tke  referring  ar^y  «^  ^ 
yontk  agrees  to  accept  tke  yontk  services  knttan*te 
service.  Otker  dtoposltkMs  skonid  ke  mndo  only  If 
tke  yontk  commits  a  snbseqnent  otense  tktt  tkreat* 
ens  tke  commnnlty*!  safety. 

t.  Referring  agencies  skonid  ko  entttled  to  nnd 
skonid  eiipect  systematic  feedback  on  Inltlnl  services 
provided  to  a  referred  yontk  by  tke  bnrean.  How* 
ever,  tke  yontk  servlcM  bnrean  skonid  not  provide 
Instke  system  agencies  witk  reports  on  any  yontk^s 
bekavlor. 

8.  Becanse  of  tke  vokintary  nntnre  of  bnrenn 
services  ai»d  tke  rekictance  of  yonng  people  wkn 
nilglit  benefft  from  tkem^  tke  yontk  services  bnrean 
skonid  provide  Its  services  to  yontk  aggresilvely* 
Tkis  skonid  Inctnde  tke  nse  of  kotllnes  and  ontrenck 
or  street  workers  wherever  appropriate. 


ffofnmfic#f 

1.  Diubury,  Elaine,  Youih  Senki  Bweam  in 
California:  Pfogress  Report  Number  ' 3,  1972. 

2.  Lcmcrt,  Edwin  M.,  Instead  of  Court:  Divert 
sion  in  Juvenile  Justice,  1971. 

3.  Norman.  Sherwood.  The  Youth  Service  Bu- 
reau: A  Key  to  Delinquency  Prevgntiont  1972. 

4.  PMifica  Youth  Service  Bureau,  160  MUagra 
Drive,  Pacilka,  Calif.  94044. 

5.  Seymour,  John,  Youth  Servicgs  BurfauSt  1971. 

6.  Underwood,  WiUiam.  A  National  Study  of 
Youth  Sgrvice  Bureaus,  1972. 


*  for  coitmentary  see  Community  Ct\m  Prtvcntlon  pp*  74  -  78 
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Functions  * 

Yoodi  tmkM  tartMi  iMi,  whtMnr  poMfttc, 
•llttit  tikttig  Nffvkff  for  yMlk  tkrangli  rffimOi 
gystcMrtk  toimr»  md  MhrMisl  admpey.  Bn- 
iftM  AmM  itirtl^  Mia  fffOvMt  Mnrkfi  m  m 

iMt  to  At  ymA  la  Hm  comMniily  or  trt  lMpfn>- 
pHoltl)  Mhorta.  Sin%tt  ikooM  MnNmtfol 
Mid  sImM  N  oviiUMt  IwimaMity  f  mpoad  skll* 
Miy  (o  Mdi  yMUfc  la  oWt. 

1.  A  yott*  mrtkm  hnttmS  frofroMf  ilioaM  be 
iptcMcilly  lirfloiod  10  iit  mMi  oI  dM  commolty 
H  sffvti.  Too  ilmM  Mndt  cwwidirrtlMi  ol  Itdh 
alqttct  saHoMi  for  mWo^  Mibmta««  or  mrol  arcts. 

2.  TlioyottliitmteiibiirtMiiko«kl|»fovldtffrrv» 
kc  wMi  0  mMmwi  of  hifoht  rcqolriniHi  Md 
form  iUlAg  ky  Hm  yooMi  imtd* 

3.  Smkii  MmmM  W  ■yytoMin  and  occotsMc 
by  tocoHoM,  tatfs  ol  imkt  iv^lMUHy,  Mid  4ylc 
of  ddhtry. 

4.  nt  yo«ik  imkos  bartMi  ilioald  provldt  Mrv- 
krt  to  yoMi  jptoflt  of  tliclr  ittftHl,  wiflioat  thr 

5.  Com  rocordt  tlioold  U  mMmoI,  oad  tiMM 
Malotoioed  ilMiM  bt  cMMeotial  ood  ilMHitd  Ik 
rtvtaled  to  igMcki  of  Hlc  Jotfkt  tyitcM  and  ofhf r 
comatynky  aftiKkf  ooly  wMi  Hk  yoatfi**  ptrmif 
sloM. 

nt  yoaib  itnrkff  Nitaa  ilMold  m$kt  m  of 
cilstlag  pMk  and  H^^fo  Mrvktt  wbta  ftey  are 
available  aad  afptopHate. 

7.  Tbeb«feMiilMMildRialiiUiaanoH»'dolelM« 
tag  of  all  eoMMMlty  mvicet  to  wbkb  yMfb  caa 
be  refcmd  by  Ibe  bartaa.  Tb|i  H«thi|  iboald  N 
ftadOy  accetilble  l^y  all  bartaa  itaff« 

8.  Refemdt  to  ofber  comiMialty  wrvkes  iboi|td 
be  made  only  If  vobaHaHly  accepted  by  die  yoifb. 

9*  Tbt  yoafb  lenket  banao  iboald  aof  refer 
yoatb  to  coaH  eicept  ki  ca.  »t  ol  cblld  affled  or 
abase. 

10.  fa  rtftfffiaf  lo  otber  eommaalty  apeaelH  for 
service,  tbe  yoafb  lenlcH  bareaa  sboald  eipedlte 
Kcei^s  to  lefvke  tbroagb  sacb  teeba^iies  as  artaag- 
lag  appolafaieaft,  orleatlag  tbe  yoatb  to  tbe  tervke, 
and  provldlag  traaiportadoa  It  aeeded« 

11.  tbe  yoafb  tervkes  bareaa  iboald  rapidly  aad 
»ystematkally  folfow  ap  eacb  referral  to  bis^/c  tbat 
tbe  needed  lerrke  wai  provided* 

12.  tbe  yoafb  lervkes  bareaa  slioatd  bave  fondi 
to  aM  for  parcbaie  of  wrvlcM  fbaf  are  aof  otbef 
wise  available** 


Rafffoacai' 

1.  Duxbufy,  EUiiie»  Youth  Service  Burams  in 
Ca!HorniQ,  Frortu  Rtpori  Number  3,  1972. 

2.  Gorikh,  ElltabeUi.  CisiJetmes  tor  Demonstra- 
tion Prolecis  for  Youth  Service  Bureaus,  1969. 

3.  Normally  Sherwood,  The  Youth  Service  Bu- 
reau: A  Key  to  Delinquency  Prevention,  1972. 

4.  Underwood,  Wllliain»  A  ^Monal  Study  of 
Youth  Service  Bureaus,  1972. 


♦  For  conwentary  see  Cttwmjrilty  trim  Pirevention  pp.  76  -  77 
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Staffing  * 


SuffidenI  fulMinie,  experienced  Maff  should  be 
emplo>ed  by  Ihe  ymh  senricej  bureau  lo  Insure 
Ihe  ctpacily  lo  respond  Immedialely  lo  complex  per- 
sonal crises  of  youlh,  lo  inleraci  wllh  agencies  and 
organixallons  In  Ihe  communliy,  and  lo  provide  lead- 
ership lo  actualixe  Ihe  skills  of  less  experienced  em- 
ployees and  volunteers. 

1.  Slaff  who  will  work  direclly  wllh  youlh  should 
be  hired  on  ihe  basis  of  Iheir  ablllly  lo  relale  to 
yottlh  in  a  Mping  role,  ralher  lhan  on  Ihe  basis 
of  formal  education  or  lenf^th  of  experience. 

2.  Slaff  should  be  sensitive  to  Ihe  needs  of  younR 
people  and  Ihc  feelings  and  pressures  in  Ihe  com- 
munily.  They  should  be  as  sophislicaled  as  pos- 
sible ahoul  Ihe  workings  of  agencies,  communlly 
groups,  and  governmenl.  Slaff  should  be  capable  of 
mainlaining  numerous  and  varied  personal  relalion- 
sblps* 

3.  Indigenous  woricers,  bolh  paid  and  volunleer, 
aduH  and  youlh.  should  be  an  inlegral  pan  of  Ihe 
youlh  services  bureaus  slaff  and  should  be  ulilizcd 
to  Ihe  fullest  extent. 

4.  Young  people,  particulaHy  program  partici- 
pants, should  be  used  as  staff  (paid  or  volunteer) 
whenever  possible. 

5.  Volunteers  should  be  actively  encouraged  to 
become  involved  in  the  bureau.  Those  woridng  in 
one^to^e  relattomhlps  slHMild  b«  screened  and  re- 
quired to  complcte  formalised  training  before  work- 
ing directly  with  yottth.  The  extent  of  training  should 
be  determined  by  the  anticipated  depth  of  the  vol- 
unteer-youth relationship. 

6.  Whenever  possible,  the  youth  services  bureau 
should  have  available  (perhaps  on  a  volunteer  basis) 
Ihe  specialited  professional  skills  of  doctors,  psy- 
chiatrists, attorneys,  and  others  to  meet  the  needs 
uf  its  clients. 


1.  California  Delinquency  Prevention  Commis- 
lioDi  Youth  Service  Bureaus:  Standards  and  Guldt* 
Unes.  1968. 

2.  Scottsdale  Youth  Service  Bureau^  6921  East 
Thomas  Hoad,  Scottsdale,  Ariz,  (volunteer  train- 
ing). 

3.  Spcrgel,  Irving  A..  Com  nunity  Problem  So/v- 
ing:  The  Delinqutncy  Example,  1969. 

4.  Underwood*  William^  A  Nationat  Study  of 
Youth  Service  Bureaus,  I9V2. 

5.  Youth  Services  of  Tulsa.  222  East  5th  Street. 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74103  (use  of  volunteen). 


*  For  commenUry  see  Conrmnlty  Crime  Prevention  pp.  78  -  79 
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Evaluation 

of  Effectiveness* 

EkIi  yoytli  it nriccs  b«r«M  shovM  be  ob|f<tlvfly 
evaluated  in  lermt  of  Ito  effKlivciitsi.  PtrfOiMlt 
clienb)  program  content,  and  program  resdlts  sliooM 
be  documented  from  the  inception  of  the  iNireav. 

1.  Evahiafloii  obicctivts  and  methods  thoald  he 
developed  concttrrently  with  the  development  of  the 
proposed  yonth  services  hvreav  and  shovld  be  di- 
rectly related  to  the  b«rean*s  highest  priority  ob- 
iectives, 

2.  Wherever  possible,  an  evahutkM  to  compare 
the  effectiveness  of  several  yovth  services  bmaM 
should  be  implemented  In  ordei  to  Increase  knowl- 
edge of  the  impact  of  the  hwreans, 

3.  Evahtallon  shoold  foou  more  on  changM  In 
Instlhitlons*  response  to  yo«th  problems  than  on  bf 
havioral  changes  in  Indlvldttal  yonth. 

4.  EKh  yottth  scrvlcM  bureau  shonld  establish 
an  Information  system,  ncverthelesK*  containing  bask 
Information  on  the  yonth  served  and  the  service 
provided,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  manner  In  which 
the  Justice  system  responds  to  his  behavior. 

5.  Trends  In  arrest,  covrt  referral*  and  ad|«dka- 
tion  rates  should  be  analyted  for  eKh  youth  serv« 
kes  b«rca«  piKing  a  high  priority  on  diversion. 


Rtfortncts 

1.  Duxbury.  £laine»  Youth  Strvict  Buttaus  in 
California:  Pro$ttss  Report  Numbtr  S,  1972. 

2.  Norman,  Sherwood,  The  Youth  Service  Bu- 
reau: A  Key  to  DtUnqutncy  Prevention,  1972. 

3.  Reynolds,  Paul  Davidson  and  John  i.  Vin* 
ccnt»  Evaluaiion  of  Five  Youth  Service  Bureaus 
in  the  Twin  Cities  Region,  1972. 


For  comnentary  see  Conwiunlty  Crime  Prevention  POi  80  •  81 
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Funding  * 

Piblk  hiiKfa  siMMld  be  •jpproprlated  oa  u  mh 
tolng  bs*\  be  iviUible  for  contimiias  suppod 
for  effective  yovtb  services  bttrcMs.  Private  fMtidiRg 
•Iso  shottid  be  etico«raged. 


*  For  commentary  see  Coninunlty  Crifne  Prevention  p.  82 
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KDIRAl  ANTICRIMI  FUNDS 
POR  JUVINIU  DELINQUENCY 
ratVBNTION 

by  JenU  I^omM  ftad  HMHnai  h  MMkm* 
Htodiwta 

The  shtrply  rising  desire  of  States  and  com* 
munitiei  to  reduce  crime  through  the  prevention  of 
Juveniie  delinquency  hu  generated  new  calli  (or 
Federil  funds  (o  support  those  efforts.  Fundamental 
queitioni  have  arisen  about  the  use  of  funds  from 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assisunce  Administration 
(IJBAA)  to  support  programs  which  only  remotely 
touch  the  juvenile  justice  lyitem* 

These  programs  may  be  meritoriouSt  but  does 
LEAA  have  the  authority  to  support  them?  What 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  In  this  regard?  What 
interpretation  should  LEAA  place  on  the  bulc 
statutes?  What  is  the  proper  role  of  other  Federal 
agencies  in  this  area?  How  can  Federal  resources 
best  be  focused  on  the  prevention  of  juvenile  de* 
linquency  ->which  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  important  atucks  on  crime  at  all  levels. 

Introduction 

Auume  that  a  public  school  superintendent  wants 
to  establish  an  alternate  remedial  education  pro- 


*  tbt  autbon  wiih  to  ackftowtcdi*  the  inva!uable  rciearch 
aiiiitancc  of  Patrici,i  Trumbull  of  Ute  Otorgetown  Univar' 
lity  School  of  Law. 

HUa  pap^r  bai  been  lubmitted  to  the  Kantas  Unhtntty 
Law  Rtvitw  for  publication. 


gram  for  high  school  dropouts  who  may*  he  thinks, 
tend  to  become  juvenile  delinquents. 

Is  that  program  eligible  for  funding  from  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)? 
From  some  other  Federal  agency? 

Is  the  situation  any  different  if  the  dropouts  have 
in  fact  been  adjudicated  as  deli  4uent  or  are  on  pro- 
bation? 

Assume  that  a  ma^'or  wants  to  establish  a  pro^ 
gram  of  professional  counseling  for  any  youths  who 
seek  it  at  community  guidance  centers. 

Is  that  program  eligible  for  LBAA  fundi?  i% 
the  situation  any  different  if  the  counseling  Is  di- 
rected at  youths  showing  an  early  tendency  to  use 
drugs? 

These  are  examples  of  typical  program  ideu 
that  abound  in  the  United  States.  All  States  and 
most  communities  are  developing  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinqtieocy. 

A  central  Issue  concerns  the  legaS  authority  of 
LBAA  to  support  such  progran^s.  Analysis  of  this 
Issue  depends  upon  an  understanding  of  the  intecit 
of  Congress  in  establishing  LBAA,  of  the  funding 
machinery  operated  by  LEAA,  of  the  statutory 
scheme  Congress  has  enacted  involving  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  of  wh«t  is  meant  by  ""preven" 
tion"  In  the  first  place. 
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A  precise  differeniUiion  among  the  many  Fed- 
era)  agencies  involved  in  juvenile  delinquency 
clearly  is  desirable.  Wlihoui  a  neat  assignment  of 
certain  roles  of  certain  agenciesi  there  will  be  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  wasted  funds,  and  probably  a  num* 
ber  of  missed  opportunities  in  terms  of  support  for 
worthy  programs. 

The  stakes  in  this  area  are  high.  States  and  com- 
munities generally  lack  the  financial  resources  to  do 
an  adequate  job»  and  are  looking  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  financial  assistance — if  not  for  pol- 
icy guidance  and  technical  and  expert  advice. 

Fediral  assistance  is  available  In  large  measures. 
In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Federal  Government  6- 
nanced  general  youth  development  programs  with 
funds  totaling  about  $10.5  billion.  Almost  $1  bil- 
lion was  spent  specifically  on  juvenile  delinquency 
programs*  including  such  programs  as  education 
and  counseling  services,  community  activities,  juve- 
nile correctional  centers  and  rehabilitation  efforts, 
and  research  and  training. 

LEAA  alone  spent  about  $100  million  on  juve* 
nile  delinquency  programs  in  fiscal  year  1972  and 
anticipates  continuing  to  spend  a  large  proportion 
of  its  fut}ds  in  this  area.  The  LEAA  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973  is  $850  million. 

LEAA  has  been  criticized  from  both  end9  of  the 
spectrum  of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
gramming. Some  critics  say  that  it  hi«  been  too 
restrictive  in  its  interpretations  of  the  law  and 
in  its  policies,  and  that  it  could  broaden  its  defini- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency.  Other  critics  contend 
that  LBAA  has  gone  too  far  in  allowing  its  funds 
to  be  used  for  programs  not  specificaUy  related  to 
juvenile  offenders. 

This  paper  explores  the  efforts  of  LEAA  to  meet 
this  issue,  it  describes  how  the  issue  developed* 
and  it  proposes  guidelines  for  eventual  adoption  by 
LEAA. 


IIAA  D«flnlfldn  6f  th«  Probkm 

LEAA  has  tried  to  devise  a  plan  or  set  of  stand- 
ards tnat  would  delineate  Its  funding  authority  in 
delinquency  prevention.  Firy,  an»  attempt  was  made 
to  de6ne  the  problem  and  categorize  the  types  of 
programs  which  were  involved. 

A  study  was  m^dr  kinds  of  programs  that 
conceivably  could  be  employed  in  delinquency  pre- 
vention. LEAA  examined  these  program  types  to 
determine  how  involved  the  agency  already  was 
in  each,  and  whether  such  involvement  was  tenable 
given  the  legislative  mandate  and  goals.  At  this 
point,  thought  was  being  given  to  using  program 
typologies  to  guide  funding. 


As  a  result  of  this  study,  delinquency  prevention 
programs  were  divided  into  four  categories  or  levels: 
Level  I,  programs  within  the  juvenile  justice  tyi- 
teni;  Level  11*  programs  targeted  solely  for  juve* 
nile  Jelinquents  and/or  potential  delinquents;  Level 
III,  programs  which  service  referrals  from  the  juve* 
nile  justice  system  among  others;  and  Level  IV* 
programs  which  seek  to  prevent  delinquency  by  at- 
tacking the  known  characteristics  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents. These  levels  represented  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  delinquency  programming  in  which  LEAA 
might  be  involved  or  could  envision  itself  being  in* 
volved  under  Title  I  authority, 

The  order  of  the  levels  indicated  tiiw  order  of 
program  types  from  the  least  controversial  and  most 
clearly  fundable  under  Title  I,  to  the  most  con- 
troversial and  least  clearly  fundable. 

Level  I  encompassed  all  those  programs  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  any  aspect  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  juvenile  justice  system*  as  long 
as  the  program  was  exclusively  devoted  to  youths 
within  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Level  I  would 
include  all  those  programs*  community-based  or 
otherwise,  to  which  a  juvenile  and/or  his  fauiily 
is  referred  after  official  police  contact,  after  con- 
tact with  any  youth  division  section  of  the  police* 
or  other  intake  officer*  or  any  program*  service* 
or  facility  employed  by  Intake  officers*  social  service 
officers,  probation  ofRcers,  courts,  parole,  and  so 
forth.i 

These  programs  are  the  most  closely  related  to 
law  enforcement  and  the  criminal,  justice  system, 
which  are  the  prime  areas  of  LEAA  focus.  Al- 
though greatly  needed,  however*  these  programs  are 
not  purely  preventive  in  nature  because  they  seek 
to  service  youth  who  are  already  within  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  They  are*  however*  unquestionably 
fundable  with  LEAA  money. 

Lsvel  n  encompassed  a  broader  scope  of  pro- 
grams. This  level  includes  those  programs  directed 
toward  youths  who  had  given  the  community  some 
reason  to  believe  they  were  potential  delinquents, 
in  order  to  develop  such  programs*  it  was  necet^ 
sary  to  develop  means  of  identification,  it  wai 
thought  that  this  identification  could  be  done  on 
either  a  case-by-case  basis  *  or  on  an  area  basls.^ 


'  Pirdle  ahd  correction  proirami  and  services  are  alto 
eligible  for  fundihg,  indepchdent  of  the  preventioh  man* 
date  ih  Title  t.  uhder  Part  E,  Grants  for  Correctiohal  If.- 
stitutions  ahd  Facilities,  title  1.  supta  $451  et.  ie<|. 

'Some  credence  given  to  th\i  approach  by  Virginia 
Bumi  and  Leonard  Stern  in  'The  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency;'  task  Force,  sufita  at  )5).  they  itate  that: 

.  .  we  know  enough  about  which  danger  signali  re* 
quire  our  attention.  Some  studies  indicate  that  school  fall* 
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Level  in  progrims  were  viewed  u  tn  titer* 
native  to  Level  IL  Level  III  programs  encom- 
passed any  program  that  serviced  juveniles  who 
were  referrals  from  the  juvenile  justice  lyitem. 
With  a  determination  of  a  certain  percenUge  of 
such  referrals,  LEAA.  funds  justifiably  might  be 
used  to  totally  fund  the  program. 

The  final  level,  Level  IV,  encompassed  all  other 
programs  that  sought  to  stop  delinquency  before  iti 
ocourrencc  by  addressing  characteristics  of  known 
juveniles.*  This  program  area  tended  to  be  highly 
speculative  without  much  empirical  evidence  in 
support.  This  is  also  the  area  on  which  other 
Federal  agencies  arc  focusing;  therefore,  LEAA  in- 
volvement here  has  met  with  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism.* This  is  precisely  the  area  around  which 
the  controversy  over  the  scope  of  LEAA's  preven- 
tion effort  has  revolved. 

After  delineating  these  categories/  a  limited 
effort  was  made  to  see  how  delinquency  prevention 


ur«— icademic  and  bchivior--it  a  reliable  early  warning 
sign,  regardtesi  of  class  and  geography.  Certain  types  of 
encounter  with  ihe  police  lead  more  frequently  than  others 
to  continued  and  itiiefislAed  delinquent  acts.  Older  youibi 
who  are  out  of  school  and  unemployed  have  a  greater 
potential  for  delinquent  involvement  than  others.  Young 
pco^U  vho  have  been  through  some  part  of  Ihe  correc* 
(ionai  system  and  have  returned  to  the  free  society  with 
the  record  and  association  of  inttitutionaltMtion  have  a  sig* 
nificam  rale  of  recidivism.  And^ve rtain  signs  of  disengage- 
nunl  and  alienation  may  be  prfcurtors  to  delinquency." 

'  "tn  many  census  tracts  of  inner  city  slum  ircas.  huge 
proportions— up  to  70  percent  or  more— of  all  yoUtb  find 
themselves  in  trouble  with  the  law  at  tome  point  in  th«ir 
adolescence.  Oiven  this  fact,  we  ean  aisumt  that,  in  such 
areas,  ail  youth  ate  vulnerable,  and  prevention  elTdrti  baled 
on  such  probabilities  should  provide  Mrvlcei  and  oppor* 
tunities  across  the  board  to  all  youth.**  id.  at  362. 

'The  theory  of  Levtl  IV  is  that  certain  characteristic! 
is  education,  employment,  status,  use  of  narcotics  can  be 
determined  from  present  prison  populations  and  that  some 
cause  and  effect  decisions  may  be  deducible  from  thti 
information.  Note  that  any  reference  to  programs  which 
seek  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  crime  is  purposely  avoided 
because  tbc  determination  of  crime  or  delinquency  aunt 
is  considered  even  more  tenuous  than  either  prevention 
itself  or  a  causal  relationship  between  verifiable  character- 
istics of  offenders  and  the  occurrance  of  the  olYeAie. 

»M.  R.  Hep.  No.  $2  1072.  tupra  (note  50). 

^  These  categories  were  not  intended  necasMtily  to  be 
sociologically  aeeeplabte  but  were  intended  only  as  illui* 
tration  tools  within  t.£AA.  By  way  of  this  categoriilni 
proceu.  it  WK1  hofitd  that  the  problem  LEAA  was  addreti* 
ing  could  be  more  clearly  delineated  so  that  the  agency 
could  develop  a  position  on  prevention  that  would  neither 
inhibit  effective  prevention  techniques  that  might  itill  be 
in  the  infant  stage  of  development  while  at  (he  lame  time 
would  not  allow  rampant  diffusion  of  L£AA  money  into 
areas  addressed  by  other  agencies  and  remotely  connected 
with  crime. 


programs  already  funded  in  1971  fitted  into  tbete 
four  levels. 

An  intra^agency  study  based  on  a  itmpling  (one 
State)  of  the  10  LEAA  Regioni,^  indicated  that  out 
of  approximately  tlO  juvenile  programs,  only  29 
programs  were  not  limited  to  Level  I.  Of  the  110, 
only  about  seven  did  not  involve  youths  determined 
by  the  respective  States  to  be  high  risk  or  poten- 
tial delinquents.  Only  five  of  the  1 10  did  not  in- 
clude among  their  clientele  youths  referred  from 
the  juvenile  justice  system*  even  though  the  rest 
of  the  recipients  were  not  even  atwayi  high  risk 
youth,  This  is  a  small  sampling  but  it  shows  how 
cautious  States  have  been  in  delinquency  preven- 
tion. This  is  not  to  say  that  luch  caution  is  de^ 
sirable,  but  it  does  illustrate  an  apparent  lack  of 
abuse. 

This  caution  probably  can  be  attributed  to  the 
unwritten  policy  that  LEAA  fundi  were  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  activities  within  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Prevention  wu  viewed  as  recidivism 
prevention  rather  than  delinquency  prevention.  Once 
a  youth  was  in  the  juvenile  justice  system,  LEAA 
money  could  be  used  without  doubt  for  any  pro- 
gram, service,  facility,  or  equipment  necessary. 
The  few  States  that  ventured  into  programs  fome- 
what  or  completely  outside  the  criminal  justice 
system,  although  justifying  their  adventure  as  nec- 
essary to  combat  delinquency  in  their  circumsttncei, 
did  so  at  their  own  risk.  Since  in-house  policy  and 
legislative  intent  were  and  stiU  are  somewhat  va|Oe» 
these  States  might  or  might  not  be  questioned  about 
the  propriety  of  using  LEAA  funds  to  support 
their  programs. 

lh%  Block  Oront  Approcicli 

LCAA*s  basic  fund  disbursement  machinery,  the 
block  grant/  is  premised  upon  a  concept  of  re* 
gionalization  and  localisation  of  government. 

in  1967  the  President*!  Commission  on  Law  En* 
forcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  indicated 
that  much  of  the  responsibility  for  effective  crime 
reduction  measures  and  criminal  justice  system  im- 

*Tbe  to  States  which  were  sampled  were  MatsacbuMtti, 
New  Jt.dey.  Wnnsylvania,  Oeorgia.  Kansas.  Califoritii, 
tllinoll.  Texas.  Washington,  and  Colorado.  These  Sutil 
were  picked  only  because  they  each  represent  one  of  the  10 
regions  into  which  th^  country  Is  divided.  The  analM  of 
their  programs  came  from  their  19?  t  comprebiAiiVi 
State  plans.  All  program  analyses  ire  btstd  upon  propoeed 
programing  under  Part  C  and  Part  E  of  title  1.  DiKre* 
tionary  grants  were  tiot  considered. 

'  Block  grant  is  the  disbursement  of  a  lump  *um  iMdUAt 
of  money  based  upon  a  legislative  formula  which  will  be 
more  speciflcally  disbursed  by  the  State. 
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provementi  must  be  borne  by  State  and  locai  gov* 
ernmenti  with  Federal  aid.* 

Partly  in  response  to  this  report  and  partly  in 
response  to  the  overwhelming  national  need  for  an 
improved  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
system,  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  [hereinafter  Title  I]  was  enacted/'' 
This  act  created  LEAA  and  a  fund  disbursement 
program  which  emphasized  law  enforcement  im« 
provement  at  the  State  and  local  level^* 

Pursuant  to  this  regional  concept.  Title  I  estab- 
lished a  matching  grant-in-aid  program  under  which 
LEAA  makes  annual  bloclc  planning  and  action 
grants  to  the  States.^'  The  grants  are  called  block 
grants  because  the  funds  are  required  by  Title  I  to 
be  allocated  in  lump  sums  among  the  States,  on 
the  basis  of  population.  It  was  intended  that  funds 
distribution  and  expenditure  be  by  the  States  and 
cities  according  to  criteria  and  priorities  determined 
by  them.**  Although  85  percent  of  action  funds 
must  be  disbursed  in  the  block  grant  program, 
LEAA  also  makes  discretionary  grants  which  may 
be  directly  distributed  by  LEAA  to  the  States  for 
categorical  purposes  J* 

Block  planning  grants  are  utilized  by  the  States 
to  establish  and  maintain  State  Planning  Agencies 
[hereinafter  SPA's]  which  are  appointed  by  and  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State.^*  Each  SPA  determines  its  needs  and  priorities 
for  the  improveitient  of  law  enforcement  '  ughout 
the  State,  it  also  defines,  develops,  and  correlates 


*  President's  Commission  on  liw  Enforcement  ind  Ad* 
ministration  of  Justice.  Tht  Challengi  of  Crimi  in  a  Frii 
Soeitty,  n\  (1967). 

**Aci  of  June  19.  \m.  P.  t.  90*351.  Title  t.  S2  Stit. 
197  at  ieq.;  emended  by  P.  L.  91*644.  Title  t.  January  2, 
197U  84  Stat,  nil  (hcreinaftar  Title  11  • 

Title  I,  supra,  §  I  DO,  Congrcsiioital  Findings:  "Conereu 
nflttt  further  tbet  crime  jieSMntleliy  e  locel  problem  that 
muit  be  dtttU  with  by  Stete  end  local  aovcmmenU  it  it 
ii  to  be  controlled  eiTectively. 

It  ii  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the  Coflgreit  to 
aisiit  State  and  local  goventmcnts  in  itrettgthening  and 
improvlni  taw  enforcement  at  every  level  by  national 
assUtince.  tt  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  (I)  encour* 
ate  States  and  units  of  general  local  government  to  pre* 
pate  and  adopt  comprehensive  plans  based  upon  their 
evaluation  of  State  and  local  problems  of  law  enforcement; 
it)  authorise  grenii  to  stales  and  units  of  local  govern* 
mem  in  order  to  improve  and  strenglheii  law  enforce* 
mem;  and  ())  encourage  research  and  development  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
development  of  new  meihods  for  the  prevention  and 
teducikm  of  crime  and  the  detection  and  apprehension 
of  crimiitals." 

"titlel,#«^«.  I  201. 205. 
title  liUpM,  I  202 

'•Title  Isupta,  n06. 

''title  t.ium  1  202.203. 


programs— Including  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion programs^to  improve  and  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement for  its  State  and  ail  the  units  of  local 
government  within  it, 

The  accumulated  Information  is  then  incorporated 
into  a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  law  enforcement  and  the  reduction  of  crime 
in  that  State  and  the  plan  is  submitted  to  LEAA  for 
review  and  approval.^* 

When  a  State  plan  has  been  reviewed  and  ap« 
proved,  the  State  is  eligible  to  receive  its  allocated 
block  action  grant  for  that  fiscal  year.  It  should  be 
noted  that  LEAA  is  required  by  statute  to  make 
block  action  grants  if  the  SPA  has  an  approved 
comprehensive  plan  which  conforms  with  the  pur- 
poses and  requirements  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act,*' 
and  with  rules,  regulations  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  LEAA  consistent  with  the  Safe  Street! 
Act.»» 

None  of  the  conditions  or  guidelines  imposed  by 
LEAA  is  in  conflict  with  the  basic  principles  of  the 
block  grant  concept. 

Oiven  the  block  grant  approach*  with  its  virtual 
"hands  of!"  character,  LEAA's  involvement  in  the 
implementation  of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
programs  can  be  no  more  than  vicarious.  It  is  clear 
that  LEAA  cannot  under  this  funding  system  dic- 
tate the  program  areas  that  must  or  should  be 
pursued  by  the  States,  this  funding  method  is  a 
real,  although  desirable,  limitation  on  this  Federal 
agency's  influence  on  the  character  of  prevention 
programming. 

With  certain  minimal  limitations,  the  States  are 
the  sole  determiners  as  to  their  program  needs. 
They  are  to  establish  the  extent  of  their  delinquency 
problem  and  how  best  to  combat  the  problem.  Due 
to  the  degree  of  self-determination  Involved  under 
this  funding  approach,  LEAA  has  incurred  an  in- 
teresting problem  unparalleled  in  any  other  area 
of  criminal  Justice  planning. 

Prevention  may  encompass  projects  not  immedl^ 
ately  related  to  the  occurrence  of  crime.  Can  such 
projects  deemed  worthy  by  the  SPA*s  be  funded 
with  LEAA  money?  Does  LEAA  have  the  authority 
to  limit  the  breadth  of  their  prevention  Involvement? 
Assuming  that  tt  does,  does  LEAA  want  to  limit 
the  breadth  of  delinquency  prevention  program- 
ming? 

Possible  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  re- 
quire nn  inquiry  into  the  background  of  Title  I  for 
legislative  guidance. 


''Tille  Mw/»^tf.  f  502. 
"  title  Usupta,  f  201. 
Title  t.  suprtt*  f  205. 
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Prtvtntion  Funding 
Authority  Undar  Titb  I 

This  discussion  focuses  on  those  provisions  con- 
cerning crime  prevention  generally,  as  well  as  pro- 
visions concerning  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  control.  This  is  done  to  give  the  reader  a  better 
idea  of  the  role  prevention  plays  in  LEAA*s  man* 
date  to  reduce  crime  and  delinquency. 

Legislative  Langaage 

The  language  of  Title  I  suggests  that  Congress 
envisioned  the  use  of  LEAA  funds  in  some  crime 
prevention^  activities.  Examples  of  this  language 
are  contained  in  the  following  provisions:  the  Con- 
gressional Findings  section,  where  Congress  speaks 
of  the  need  of  coordinated  and  intensified  efforts  at 
all  levels  of  government  in  order  to  prevent  crime 
and  assure  the  people's  safety,^'  section  301(b)(1) 
authorizes  the  use  of  action  grants  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  methods  and  devices  to  Improve  law  en- 
forcement and  reduce  crime;**'  section  301(b)(3) 
addresses  public  education  relating  to  crime  preven- 
tion among  other  things;^'  section  301(b)(9)  di- 
rectly concerns  the  development  and  operation  of 
community^based  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams;" and  section  601(a)  defines  law  enforce- 


Title  t.  supru,  Congreisionil  Findingi: 
"Con|rc»  finds  (hit  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in  the 
United  Statei  threiteni  the  peace,  security,  ind  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  its  cMltens.  To  pKvtnt  (rimt 
and  td  insure  the  greater  safety  of  the  people,  law  enforce' 
men!  efforts  must  be  better  coordinated.  intensifWd.  and 
made  more  effective  at  all  levels  of  government.  (Empha* 
sis  added.) 
**Title  I.  iupftf.  ()dl(b)(t): 

'The  Admlnislntlon  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  having  comprehensive  State  plans  approved  by  it 
under  this  subchapter  for— •(1}  Public  protection,  includ' 
in|  (h:  development,  demonstration,  evaluation.  implC' 
mentation,  and  purchase  of  mtihods,  dtvitti,  facUitits, 
and  tf^uipmtni  designed  to  improve  and  strengthen 
tnfofttmtht  (see  S  601(a))  and  nduct  cHmt  in  public  and 
private  places."  (Emphasis  added.) 

•"Title  t.  suprt,  S  )Ol(b)()): 

'*{})  fubtic  education  relating  to  crimt  pttvtmicn  and 
encouraging  respect  for  law  and  order,  including  educa* 
lion  programs  in  schools  and  programs  to  improve  public 
understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  law  enforcement 
agencies."  (Emphasis  added.) 

•Title  I.  tupt4.  $  )0l(b)(9); 

"(9)  Tlie  development  and  operation  of  community 
based  dtliHtfutHt  pftvtntioH  and  correctional  programs, 
emphasising  halfway  houses  and  other  communtly  based 
rehabllit^^tioh  centers  for  initial  preconviction  or  postcon* 
vidion  referral  of  offenders:  expanded  probaticnary  prt>> 
gramt.  including  paraprofessional  and  volunteer  partici- 
pation;  and  community  service  centert  for  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  potential  repeat  youthful  offenders." 
(Emphasis  added.) 


ment  as  used  thrnttghout  the  Title,  as  any  acilvlty 
pertaining  to  crime  prevention.*^ 

These  examples  say  nothing  of  the  speciOc  ref- 
erences to  other  prevention  efforts  relating  to  or- 
ganized crime*  civil  dlsturbsncesi  9nd  community 
service  officer  directed  neighborhood  program^* 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Title  I  author- 
ized the  funding  of  crime  and  delinquency  preven- 
tion programs.  The  basic  question,  however,  Is  what 
is  prevention  as  envisioned  by  Congress?  How  en- 
compassing was  crime  prevention  intended  to  be? 
This  is  especially  relevant  since  prevention  can  be 
and  has  been  interpreted  by  experts  in  the  field 
as  crossing  through  atf  segHnetru  of  human  Mfe.** 

Given  the  potential  breadth  of  prevention,  it  ii 
necessary  to  explore  whether  the  prevention  effort 
enunciated  by  Congress  in  this  act  was  Intended  to 
allow  the  funding  of  activities  remotely  or  Indirectly 
related  to  actual  crime  and  the  system  which  deals 
with  criminal  law  violators. 

Legislative  History 

The  language  of  Congressional  Findings  section 
and  sections  301(b)(1)  and  (3)  concern  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  1968  act,  which  are  further  explained 
by  way  of  delineation  of  specific  program  areas  and 
include  crime  prevention.  These  objectives  changed 
little  during  the  act*s  historical  development,  u 
evidenced  by  the  similarity  of  the  language  of  sec* 
tion  301  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills. Thus, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  from  the  beginning,  crime 
prevention  was  intended  t5y  Congress  to  be  a  key 
aim  of  the  act.  Duiiiig  hearings  in  the  House* 
the  Attorney  General  testified  that  the  proposed 


"Title  I.  supra.  5  60t(a): 

***law  Enforcement*  means  any  aaMty  pertaining  to 
cfimt  prtvt niton,  control,  or  reduction  or  the  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  law.  including,  but  not  limited  to.  police 
efforts  to  prevent,  control,  or  reduce  crime  or  to  apprS' 
hend  criminals,  activities  of  courti  having  criminal  jurii* 
diction  and  related  agencies,  activities  of  cdrrectionit  pro* 
balion,  or  parole  HUthorltles  and  programs  relating  to 
prtvtniion,  control,  reduction  of  iuvtntit  dtUnqutHcy  or 
narcotic  addiction.**  (F.mphaiis  added.) 
Title  t.  iupta.  9  30l(b)(5)'(7). 

""(^or  'crime*  is  not  a  single  simple  pbtnomenon  tlMt 
can  be  eumined.  analyted.  and  dekribed  in  one  pieee.  It 
occurs  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  in  every  ttratum 
of  society.  Its  practitioners  and  its  victims  ifi  people  of  ail 
ages,  incomes,  and  baclcgrounds.  Its  trertds  are  difficuh  to 
ascertain.  Its  cauies  ar«  t«sion.  !ts  cures  are  ipeculatlve 
and  controversial.  An  examination  of  any  iinlle  kiivd  of 
crime,  let  alone  of  'crime  In  America.*  raises  a  myriad  of 
issues  of  the  utmost  complexity."  President*!  Commltilon 
on  Crime  tteport.  iupr4»  at  I. 

"The  language  of  |  301(b)(1),  ()).  and  (7)  is  very  slm* 
ilar  and  in  the  case  of  §  )Ot(b)(l)  is  idemical  to  the  Ian- 
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grant  progmm  would  include,  among  other  things, 
crime  prevention  programs  in  schools,  colleges,  wel- 
fare agencies,  and  other  institutions.*' 

Further  evidence  of  the  intent  that  prevention 
program's  be  funded  can  t>e  seen  in  the  supplemental 
comments  by  Representatives  William  McCuUock 
and  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  in  the  House  re- 
port indicating  that  they  supported  Title  I  because 
they  envisioned  it  as  a  moderate,  progressive  ap- 
proach combining  improvements  in  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  along  with  advances  in  rehabili* 
tation  and  prevention.  This  they  felt  was  a  desir- 
able alternative  to  an  approach  that  focused  on 
social  ills  or  an  approach  which  fostered  a  "police 
state"  system.'* 

These  comments  give  weight  to  the  idea  that  al- 
though LBAA  is  to  be  involved  in  crime  and  de- 
linquency prevention,  it  was  not  intended  that  it  be- 
come invc'ved  In  the  sociological  aspects  of  pre- 
vention Which  are  not  somehow  related  to  the  crim- 
inal justice  »:'stem. 

The  Senate  Report  (1968)  indicates  that  the  act*s 
purpose  was: 

1.  to  encourage  States  and  local  governments 
to  adopt  comprehensive  plans  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness  of  their  law  enforcement  (which  includes 
prevention); 

2.  to  authorize  grants  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  improve  and  strengthen  their  law  enforce- 
ment; 

3.  to  encourage  research  and  development  to- 
ward  strengthening  law  enforcement,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  'Aew  prevention  methods; 

4.  to  control  and  eradicate  organized  crime;  and 

5.  to  control  and  prevent  riots.** 

As  explicit  as  this  enumeration  of  purpose  is,  it 
still  faits  to  shed  light  on  what  was  intended  or  even 
anticipated  when  prevention  funding  was  authorized. 

In  the  1971  amendments  to  Title  I,  the  House 
proposed  to  change  the  definition  of  law  enforce- 
ment as  follows: 


gUiie  of  H.K.  5037,  iupro,  ihd  S.  917.  iup^t  XU  oHgtnil 
bUli  Ntitbif  Iht  MouK  ludiciary  Commiticc  nor  Houm 
imtndmtfltl  changed  the  objective!  of  H.R.  5037.  Hiough 
the  $%m%  iudiciary  CommiiiM  made  flight  change*  In  S. 
017'i  objectives,  tbc  lubteituent  Amendment  No.  71 S, 
titpfSt  did  not  alter  them.  See  ftemarki  of  Senator  Mruika. 
114  Cong.  Rec.  S5)49  (daily  ed.,  May  10.  1968).  This 
meam  that  all  itage«  of  the  legiilative  htttory  regarding 
tlM  objective!  can  be  given  greater  credibility. 

*H.  Rep.  No.  4S8.  90lh  Cmig.,  Ut  Sen.  10  (1967). 

*^  Su^plemenlal  Comments  of  Congrenman  William  Mc* 
Cullock  and  Chartei  McC.  Mathias.  ir.,  M.  Rep.  No.  488. 
$upti.  at  24. 

"5.  Rep.  No.  1097.  90lh  Cong..  2d  Sesi.  50  (1968). 
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...  all  activities  pertaining  to  the  adminiitritloQ  of 
uiitiinal  \mk9,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  police  elTorti 
(0  prevent  crime  and  to  apprehend  criminals,  activities  of 
ihe  criminal  courts  and  related  agencies,  and  activitici  of 
corrections,  probation,  and  parole." 

The  Senate  rejected  this  definition  because  it 
was  not  broad  enough.  It  was  thto  revised  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 

...  to  make  sure  that  the  term  would  remain  as  broad 
In  coverage  as  it  Is  under  the  prcMnt  Act. 

The  language  finally  agreed  upon  covers  .  . 
all  activities  pertaining  to  crime  prevention  or  re* 
duction  and  enfurcbmcnt  of  the  criminal  law." 

The  Senate's  rejection  and  the  final  agreement 
on  the  present  definition  as  amended  indicate  that 
the  intended  concept  of  prevention  was  broader  than 
just  police  efforts  to  prevent  crime.  It  is  thus  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  LBAA*s  prevention  mandate 
is  broader  than  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
LEAA*s  funding  authority  in  regard  to  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention,  though  not  explained,  also 
is  not  so  limited  by  legislative  language  or  history. 

The  legislative  history  of  section  30t(b)(9),  added 
by  the  1971  amendments,  indicates  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  act  as  an  incentive  for  the  States  to  Ini- 
tiate communiiy-based  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  for  juveniles,  although  such  facilities 
had  always  been  fundable  under  the  act.**  It  appears 
that  Congress  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  com- 
munity-based rehabilitation  aspect  and  it  once  again 
left  the  prevention  aspect  unexplained— *and  un* 
limited. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  Title  I  and  iti 
amendments,  the  use  of  LEAA  funds  In  preven* 
tion  activities  became  the  subject  of  congressioaal 
criticlsm.^^  In  a  House  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations*  report,  LfiAA  funded  programs  that 
were  outside  the  criminal  justice  system^  but  were 
theoretically  related  to  the  grantee*!  delinquency 
prevention  needs  as  determined  by  themt  were  con^' 
sidered  by  the  Committee  u  mlullocatlons  of  fundi 
for  activities  outside  the  funding  purview  of  Title  I. 

This  criticism,  whether  accurate  or  not,  resulted 
in  a  chain  reaction  cry  from  the  $PA*8  for  more 

**H.R.  17823,  M(l)<a)i       Cong..  2d  Sey..  June  10, 

1970. 

Rep.  No.  1270.  9lst  Cong..  2d  Sell..  )7  (1970). 
**S.  Rep.  No.  9M2S3.  91st  Cong..  2d  Sets.  30.  3t 

(1970). 

House  Committee  on  Oovemment  O^fitions.  Rloek 
Grant  Programs  of  the  taw  Enforcement  AsiisUnce  Ad* 
ministration.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  92-1072,  92t)d  Cong.  2d 
^ss.  (1972). 
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direction  is  to  what  is  eligible  (or  delinquency  pre- 
vention projects,  This,  of  course,  put  pressure  on 
LEAA  to  interpret  a  broad  prevention  mandate  with 
little  or  no  relevant  history  in  an  area  that  has  no 
definable  parameters  of  its  own.  and  in  such  a  way 
10  as  not  to  impinge  on  the  **hAnds*off"  nature 
of  the  block  grant. 

LEAA  was  specifically  criticized  for  allowing  the 
use  of  its  funds  for  a  learning  disability  workshop 
for  preschoolers  and  an  employment  project.'*  Re- 
gardless of  whether  these  projects  are  fundable 
under  Title  I,  the  Committee  legitimately  pinpointed 
a  problem  that  is  inherent  In  prevention  program 
funding:  What  is  prevention?  As  shall' be  sccr,, 
this  is  not  easily  answered  and  Congress  ntvcr 
attempted  to  answer  it  in  either  Title  I  or  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  act.  If  prevention  does  include 
such  things  as  education  and  employment*  should 
LEAA  fund  these  activities,  especiaUy  when  other 
agencies  are  purposely  authorized  and  funded  to 
concentrate  on  these  activities? 


Juvf nitf  Dflinqutncy  F>«v«iilion  Ad 

In  1968  Congress  passed  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act.  The  purpose 
of  this  act  was  to  enable  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  to  assist  and  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  public  and  private  agencies 
engaged  in  combating  juvenile  delinquency.'* 

Unlike  Title  1.  this  act  was  a  categorical  grant 
program.  Its  thrust,  however,  was  similar  to  that 
of  LBAAs  prevention  mandate.  The  Juvenile  De* 
linquency  Act  was  intended  to  cover  a  whole  spec- 
trum of  activities  which  LEAA,  under  its  general 
mandate,  also  could  fund.  This  seeming  duplication 
becime  more  pronounced  after  enactment  of  the 
1971  amendments  to  Title  1,  when  community-based 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  programming  was 
specifically  Included  as  an  action  grant  area. 

Yet  Congress  evidently  did  not  intend  that  the 
two  progrims  work  at  odds  with  each  other,  or  even 
duplicate  the  same  efforts.  Congress  saw  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Act  as  only  a  part  of  a  larger, 
comprehensive  effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  de- 

»*M.  R.  I(«p.  No.  M.I072.  ittpM.  at  6i. 

^"tt  is  thirefore  tht  purpose  of  thii  act  to  http  Slate 
artd  local  communities  strenstheit  their  juvenile  juiike 
and  |uveni)4  aid  sysiemi.  ifl^ludini  courts,  eortaciionai 
lyitemi,  poUct  aitneiei.  and  law  enforcement  and  other 
aftncies  which  deal  with  juveniles,  and  to  atiiit  c't* 
muhitias  providing  diaitiosJi.  tr^f'rrtent,  rthabiliiali /e, 
and  preventive  i«rvit«i  lo  youth)  who  are  delirtc)uertt  or  in 
dsnter  of  becoming  delinqueni."  juvenile  Dtlinquency  Pre« 
vedtion  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  P  t.  90*44$;  82  Sut. 
48J,  Finding!  ind  Purpo«  [hereinafter  J.D.  Act). 


linquency.  As  described  by  the  Senate  Report,  this 

legislation: 

.  ■  .  will  achieve  iii  maximum  potential  only  if  adminti* 
tered  as  a  part  of  nn  enlightened  network  of  antipoverty, 
antislum.  and  youth  program).  It  should  not  just  be  another 
categorical  program  thai  is  administered  in  relative  isolation 
from  much  larger  efforts  such  as  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram. Model  Cities,  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  Moreover,  the  committee  amendment  requires 
effective  coordination  with  Justice  Department  programs  In 
the  delinquency  area.** 

Although  Congress  may  not  have  intended  dupti* 
cation.  j2otential  duplication  was  created.  This  po- 
tential was  recognized  and  criticized  at  the  time 
the  legislation  was  drafted.  Senator  Javlts  pointed 
out  that  the  overlapping  and  duplication  of  Federal 
programs  was  what  he  considered  the  major  prob- 
lem with  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act."'  He  said,  "The  key  to  controlling 
crime  in  this  country  is  to  prevent  juvenile  crime 
and  to  provide  effective  rehabilitation  of  juvenile 
offenders."'*  Given  this  need  and  LEAA'S  goal* 
oriented  mandate  to  reduce  crime»  it  Is  clear  that 
regardless  of  HEW's  authority  to  invest  in  de- 
linquency prevention,  LEAA  must  also  be  involved 
in  fulfilling  this  need  to  some  extent. 

After  1968,  there  was  at  least  a  rhetorical  rivalry 
between  HEW  and  LEAA  as  to  their  roles  In  juve* 
nile  delinquency  prevention  programming.  An  effort 
to  delineate  the  roles  of  these  two  agencies  wu 
made  in  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Attom^ 
General  and  the  Secretary'  of  HEW  in  1971.  It 
wn%  Aprecd  that  the  agencies  must  work  in  concert. 
It  was  also  acknowledged  that^  as  a  practical  matter, 
HEW  would  concentrate  on  prevention  while  LEAA 
concentrated  on  rehabilitation.'* 

More  importantly,  however,  these  letters  gave 
official  agency  recognition  to  the  need  for  coordina^ 
tion.  This  exchange  also  resulted  In  an  ai(feement  to 
combine  State  planning  efforts  so  that  the  require^ 
mcnts  of  both  agencies  were  fulfilled  with  one  plan. 

Because  LEAA  has  been  more  adequately  funded 
than  the  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Pre* 
vention  Administration  (YDDPA)  of  HEW,  LEAA 
has  become  more  dominant  In  this  area,  which  Hal 
not  tended  to  reduce  the  confusion  about  the  agen* 


ftep.  No.  I))2.  ^h  Cofla.  2d.  Ml  (mi), 
**Sufiplemental  Comments  by  Settator  Jacob  K.  iavits,  S. 
Rep.  No.  I))2.  supra,  at  2.  V,  S.  Code  Coftg.  Ii  A4.  News 
2851  {!96S;. 

Kep.  No  1)32.  supra,  at  2,  V,  S.  Code  Cong.  A  Ad. 
News  28))  (1968). 

tetter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  fiduestton,  and 
Welfare  to  the  Attorney  General  and  letter  from  the  A\* 
torney  Oenerai  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  response.  May  25.  1971. 
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cies'  roles.^''  This  funding  reality,  coupled  with 
LEAA's  authority  and  willingness  to  become  in- 
volved in  delinquency  prevention,  have  contributed 
to  State  and  local  reliance  on  LEAA  funds  for 
these  efforts. 

In  1971)  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1968  was  amended  and  ex< 
tended.**  The  anrndments  established  an  Inter- 
departmental Council  to  Coordinate  All  Federal 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  chairman  of  the  Council,  but  he  delegated 
that  function  to  the  Administrator  of  LEAA.  This 
cottncil  is  currently  involved  in  four  major  areas. 
First,  it  is  developing  program^  evaluation^  and  man- 
agement dat^.  Second*  it  is  sponsoring  a  joint  effort 
by  the  member  agencies  to  coordinate  their  pro* 
grams.  Third,  it  is  developing  coordinating  mecha- 
nisms at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  Finally, 
it  is  preparing  for  public  hearings  in  which  it  will 
seek  recommendations  from  private  and  public  in- 
terest groups  on  implementing  coordination  goals.** 

On  August  14.  1972,  Congress  renewed  and 
amended  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act.*'  The  pur* 
pose  and  emphasl;  ?f  this  act  wu  changed  to  re- 
flect a  division  of  responsibility  between  HEW  and 
LEAA.  The  focui  of  the  new  act  is  the  prevention 
of  delinquency  in  youths  by  assisting  States  and 
local  education  agencies  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  to  establish  and  operate 
ccmmunity-based  programs*  including  school  pro* 
,  grams.**  One  of  the  discernible  differences*  how- 
ever, ts  that  the  emphasis  in  the  act  is  on  school- 
related  programs.  Although  LEAA  conceivably 
can,  and  has  funded  prevention  programs  concerning 
the  schools,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  school  has  not 
and  probably  shou.'j  not  be  the  focal  point  for 
LEAA  prevention  efforts. 

The  1972  amendmenU  to  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  constituted  an  attempt  to  define  the 
rotes  of  HEW  and  LEAA  in  delinquency  program- 
ming by  specifically  delineating  HEW*s  role.*»  Some 
members  of  Congress  saw  LEAA  ai  involved  only 
in  thos^  areas  of  prevention  encompassed  by  the 


^  S«naie  Commiuee  on  the  judiciary.  The  Juvf nil« 
linquert^y  Prcvtntion  and  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972,  S.  Rep.  No.  92*867,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sets.,  6  (1972). 

*^)uvenile  t^elinquency  Prevention  and  Cx^xttA  Act 
Amendmenti  of  1971.  K  t.  92>)1. 

'^)etfii  Leonard  and  Thomai  Madden,  rkt  KoU  of  thi 
Mifal  Govitnmtnt  in  tht  DivitopMint  of  JuviHtIi  0t^ 
Unquiiity  Mcy,  ALA  L.  ft.  (1972). 

**  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preventfon  Act,  P.  L.  92»I81: 
U  Slit.  532  (August  14.  1972). 

**  P.  L.  92*311.  iupta,  1 101.  Statement  of  Purpose. 

^  "The  bill  also  attempts  to  sort  out  the  typicel  edminls* 
trative  meie  of  such  protrami  by  limiting  the  use  of  fundi 
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criminal  justice  system,  while  they  saw  HEW  is 
covering  presystem  programs,  especially  those  oper* 
ating  in  concert  with  the  schools. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  congressional  fram- 
crs  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  and  the  con* 
gressional  critics  of  LEAA  have  in  mind  a  definite 
division  in  functions  between  the  two  agencies.  Even 
so,  the  limitation  on  LEAA*s  authority  that  would 
result  from  this  division  is  not  warranted  either 
by  the  language  or  legislative  history  of  Title  I. 

Yct»  considering  all  of  these  difficulties^  good 
management  and  planning  dictate  that  duplication 
in  ^fTort  without  increased  dividends  k  not  desir- 
able. Duplication  alone,  however,  may  not  be  un- 
desirable if  the  expected  return  is  valuable,  and  if 
any  one  agency  cannot  sufficiently  impact  the  area 
to  produce  the  return.  Basically,  what  is  needed  is 
not  a  division  of  labor  or  a  jurisdictional  standoff, 
but  a  cooperative  effort  to  achieve  the  specified 
goals.  If  one  agency  can  more  effectively  treat  an 
area  than  another  agency,  then  it  benefits  all  for 
the  first  agency  to  apply  its  expertise  to  that  area. 
If,  however^  there  are  occasions  for  overlap,  be- 
cause such  overlap  has  been  deemed  necess:<  y  to 
achieve  a  common  desired  goal,  like  the  prevention 
of  delinquency,  then  such  overlap,  if  based  on 
sound  planning  may  not  be  so  abhorrent. 

With  such  a  broad  legi!l9*^f  mandate,  LEAA 
tiiuat  be  and  is  in  the  process  of  designing  guide- 
lines* standards,  and  planning  mechanisms  which 
hopefully  will  impact  delinquency  without  engag- 
ing itself  or  encouraging  its  grantees  to  engage  in 
wasteful  duplica:ion,  while  stltl  being  able  to  fund 
whatever  the  State  and  local  authorities  find  neces- 
sary to  improve  their  system  and  reduce  crime. 

Prtvtntlont  Tht  Stott  of  tho  Art 

Much  confusion  about  the  kinds  of  delinquency 
prevention  programs  LEAA  can  and  should  fund 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  state  of  the  art  of 
prevention  is  underdeveloped. 

Legally,  juvenile  delinquency  can  consist  of  two 
things.  It  can  be  the  violation  of  a  criminal  statute 
for  which  adults  are  also  prosecuted.**  Uniquely, 
however,  it  can  also  be  the  violation  of  certain 


to  projects  outiide  itie  traditional  court  tyitem.  (eevlng  that 
area  to  the  luitice  Department,  which  adminHters  the 
Oihhit>u»  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act."*  1  111  Cm, 
Rw.  H6546  (daily  ed..  luty  17,  1972),  ttemarke  by  Con- 
gressman  HarHngton. 

''See  D.  C.  Code,  i  16*2301(6),  (7): 

"(6)  The  term  'delinquent  child*  meant  a  child  wbd  hai 
committed  a  delinquent  act  and  is  in  need  of  are  or  re* 
hibilitition. 
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behavioral  prescriptions  which  apply  only  to  chil* 
aren — that  is,  (he  status  offenses/* 

There  are  arguments  (or  questioning  the  sound* 
ness  of  status  offense  legislation/*  Some  of  these 
arguments  are  legally  based  and  have  constitutional 
implications/*  Some  are  practical  and  sociologically 
based/^  As  far  as  LEAA  is  concerned,  however, 
the  status  offenses  are  simply  offenses  for  which 
children  are  adjudicated  and  detained  as  delin- 
qufnts.  All  of  these  youths  enter  the  system  much 
as  a  criminal  law  violator  does;  unfortunately,  they 
probably  leave  the  system  much  as  a  criminal  law 
violator  does,  as  well. 

LEAA*«  i*2i^lative  goal  is  to  reduce  crime,  and 
status  offenders  are  not  often  thought  to  be  engaged 
in  crime,  or  at  least  not  the  type  of  crime  that 

.  .  .  threatens  the  peace,  security,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  its  citizens."    It  might 


(7)  The  term  'delinquenl  act*  means  an  act  designated  as 
an  offenM  under  the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
of  a  State  if  the  act  occurred  in  a  State,  or  under  Federal 
law.  Traffic  ofTensci  shall  not  be  deemed  delinquent  acts 
unless  committed  by 'an  individual  who  is  under  the  ags 
of  sluteen." 

See  also  California  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code.  S  602. 

See  alio  The  President's  Commission  on  taw  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice.  Task  Forte  Htpon: 
)uvenih  OeUtatuency  and  Youth  Crime,  25 .26  (1967) 
(hereiiiifler  Task  Force). 

«'$ee  D.  C.  Code.  S  16*2301(8)  (1971): 

**(!!)  The  term  'child  in  need  of  supervision'  means  i 
child  who- 

(A)  (i)  Is  subject  to  compulsory  Mhool  attendance 
and  habitually  is  truant  from  school  without  Justification; 

(it)  has  committed  an  offense  commiltable  only  by 
chitdien;  or 

(iii)  is  habitually  disobedient  of  the  reasonable  and 
lawful  commands  of  his  parent,  guardian,  or  other  cus- 
todian and  it  un|ovemabie;  and 

(B)  is  In  need  of  care  or  r^h?*r:f!*.ition." 

Set  also.  Task  Force,  tupra,  at  23,  and  California  Wel- 
fare and  Institutions  Code,  $  601. 

**  See  Fdwin  M.  Lemert.  The  Juvenile  Court— Qmt  und 
Heatittet,  Task  Force  Report,  supra,  at  99  and  100  where 
Mr.  Lemert  points  out  that  Matus  offenders  statutes  risk 
the  making  of  juvenile  delinquents  through  the  labeling 
procev\  These  u»iuies  uKo  invite  the  uv  of  ihc  court  to 
resolve  conflicts  that  are  not  ordinarily  handled  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Also  see  Edwin  M.  Lemert.  instead 
of  Court,  biversion  in  Juvenite  Juntice,  National  Cletring- 
house  91  (1971).  where  Mr.  temerl  calls  for  the  anni* 
hilation  of  special  classes  of  children's  offenses. 

^*See  HSXl  V.  Stntr.  447  W.  2d  223  (Tex.  App. 
1969);  and  .V^iir/i  v.  State.  444  S  W.  2d  941  (Tex.  App. 
1969). 

Stigma  is  always  a  problem  when  anyone  enters  the 
criminal  justice  system  but  is  an  unjustif^d  problem  when 
children  by  legislative  definition  are  stigmatised  without 
even  having  engaged  in  criminal  conduct. 

Title  I.  tupra.  Congressional  Findings  section. 


be  said,  therefore,  that  LEAA  funds  ahoujd  not  be 
expended  in  the  prevention  of  youth  Upviancy  cul- 
minating in  status  offenses  such  as  truancy,  way- 
wardness, or  failing  to  obey  the  reasonable  com* 
mands  of  a  parent. 

To  take  such  a  position,  however,  denies  reality. 
Whether  criminal  or  not,  these  youthful  offenders 
are  treated  as  criminals  and  their  respective  juris* 
dictions  have  designated  them  as  law  violators.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  jurisdictions  should  be  able 
to  dedicate  money  and  efforts  toward  diverting  all 
youthful  offenders.  Any  success  in  diverting  these 
juveniles  from  the  criminal  justice  system  can  be 
viewed  as  crime  prevention;  experience  has  proven 
that  a  large  percentage  of  correctional  system  sery« 
ice  recipients  will  return."  These  juveniles  would 
be  better  serviced  by  some  other  community  Kjency 
without  exposing  them  to  the  stigma  and  harshness 
of  the  criminal  justice  system, 

If  it  is  legitimate  to  use  LGAA  funds  for  juve- 
nile delinquency  prevention  programs  at  all,  there* 
fore,  It  should  be  sound  policy  to  extend  such  pro- 
grams to  include  youths  caught  up  in  status  offense 
violations. 

With  juvenile  delinquency  thus  defined,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  discuss  the  state  of  the  art  of  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention. 

Crime  prevention  is  a  socially  attractive  goal,  yet 
little  is  known  about  what  it  emails.  There  is  still 
debate  on  whether  crime  can  even  be  prevented." 
As  .Peter  Lejins  points  out,  society  is  dealing  here 
with  something  morallstlcally  desirable,  politically 
ripe,  and  scientifically  undeveloped.*^ 


"  See  generally  McKay,  Report  on  Ihf  Crimltiat  Careen 
of  Mate  D«Mn<|uenls  m  Chicago.  Task  Force  tteport,  iupra, 
at  107.  In  recognition  of  the  recidivism  problem  the  Con* 
gress  placed  special  emphasis  on  upgrading  the  correctional 
system  when  it  passed  the  1971  amendments*  P.  L.  91*644, 
tupra* 

Congressman  Nedtl,  in  support  of  these  amendments, 
slated.  'The  youth  offender  consthutet  the  lirgest  and 
most  virulent  portion  of  the  danger  on  the  Itreets  of  our 
cities.  His  recidivism  rates  ire  enormously  high. 

"We  simply  must  get  tirem  off  the  Itrtetl.  then  do  a 
better  job  of  saving  them  once  they  are  off  the  ttritti.** 
Cong.  itec.  H6207  (dally  ed..  )une  30.  1970). 

Harlow.  Prevention  of  trim*  end  Ditinqueney,  A 
Review  of  the  Literature,  citing  Durkheim.  The  Rutti  of 
the  Sociological  Method  (19)8),  in  1  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  information  Heview  on  Crime  and 
Oetinquency  2  (1969). 

'  The  field  ot  prevention  is  by  far  the  least  developed 
area  of  criminology:  Current  popular  views  are  flatve. 
vague,  mostly  erroneous,  and  for  the  most  part  devoid  of 
any  awareness  of  reitearch  findings:  there  is  •  demand  for 
action  on  the  basis  of  general  moralistic  beliefs,  dliardrd 
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There  Is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  social 
scientists  about  what  direction  prevention  must 
take  to  be  successful.  One  position,  supported  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  in  1967,  is  that  juve* 
nile  delinquency  and  youth  crime  are  symptoms  of 
a  community's  failure  to  provide  services  for  itself.** 
The  recommended  response  to  this  problem  is  to 
engage  in  comprehensive  programing  tending  to 
upgrade  the  community  services  in  hopes  that  the 
delinquency  problem  would  also  be  solved.**  The 
Commission  recommended  that  three  areas  be  con- 
sidered: employment*  education »  and  community 
services.  The  Commission  advocated  an  "...  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  necessary  abilities  and  skills 
to  participate  meaningfully  in  society,  and  thereby 
to  gain  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  compe- 
tence.'*  *' 

Other  theories  stress  the  importance  of  addressing 
specifically  identifiable  areas  of  youth  crime  and 
delinquency,  such  as  auto  theft  and  burglary.** 
Supporters  of  these  theories  are  skeptical  that  com* 
prehensive  programing  can  be  implemented  success- 
fully in  "the  face  of  high  mobility  and  social  change 
in  the  inner  city  area."**  They  are  concerned  that 
the  target  population  will  be  missed  completely  or 
that  other  variables  will  intercede  and  preclude 
successful  prevention.** 

One  analysis  of  the  varied  concepts  of  preven- 
tion  is  provided  by  Peter  Lejins  in  The  Field  of  Pre- 
vention.** He  identifies  three  kinds  of  prevention: 
punitive,  corrective,  and  mechanical. 

Tile  theory  behind  punitive  prevention  is  deter- 
rence; forestalling  delinquency  by  threatening  pun- 
ishment. This  can  be  broken  down  into  special  and 
general  prevention.  Special  prevention  seeks  to 
deter  further  criminal  conduct  by  punishing  the 
offender  for  past  conduct.  General  prevention  relies 
on  vicarious  punishment;  It  sesks  !o  deter  the  in* 


criminololical  ibeories  of  bygone  days,  and  dtbcr  equally 
invalid  opinioni  and  reasons.  In  scientific  and  professional 
eirclfs  (b«  subject  of  prevention  bas  received  remarkably 
little  leHMS  attention.  There  bas  been  very  little  theory' 
building*  and  attempted  research  under  luch  circumstancei 
has  failed  to  produce  any  significant  result.**  Lejins.  the 
f^ietd  of  tPrevention.  supra  at  1*2.  . 

Wheekr.  Colirell,  and  Komasco.  iuvenile  tHIinqucncy 
^Its  Prevention  and  Control  in  Delinquency  and  Social 
Hoiicy  421  (Peter  lejins  ed.  1970). 

Id,  at  429. 
^td,  at  430. 
•W.  at  4J1. 

Lejins,  the  Field  of  Prevention,  lupta. 


dividual  by  assuring  the  punirhment  of  others  who 
commit  crime.** 

The  second  type  of  prevention  is  corrective  pre- 
vention. "Here  prevention  is  based  on  the  assump* 
tion  that  criminal  behavior,  just  as  any  other  human 
behavior,  has  its  causes,  is  influenced  by  certain 
factors  and  ts  the  result  of  a  certain  motlva- 
tion  These  prevention  efforts  concentrate 

on  attacking  causes,  factors,  or  motivations  before 
delinquency  occurs.**  This  is  the  type  of  prevention 
most  commonly  advocated  today  even  though  Its 
successful  implementation  is  still  primitive. 

The  third  type  of  prevention  is  mechanical.  This 
involves  placing  obstacles  so  that  delinquent  activity 
cannot  be  successfully  performed.  There  Is  no  at- 
tempt to  affect  personalities^  motivations,  or  com- 
munity deficiencies.  The  emphasis  is  on  such  things 
as  increased  police  protection  and  better  security 
devices.  Crime  Is  prevented  by  making  criminal 
conduct  more  difficult.** 

The  two  types  of  prevention  most  often  funded 
by  the  States  with  LEAA  funds  are  the  latter  two. 
Punitive  prevention  Is  legislative  in  nature  and  not 
of  the  type  generally  envisioned  by  Title  I.  Cor- 
rective prevention  is  perhaps  the  more  popular. 
Mechanical  prevention  is  an  area  in  which  LEAA 
funds  are  employed  enthusiastically.  Improved  crime 
detectloni  police  surveillance,  high  intensity  light- 
ing, and  public  security  system*  ire  apt  subjects 
of  LEAA  fiinrfing. 

The  majority  of  delinquency  prevention  work  Is 
being  done  in  the  areas  of  symptom  detection  and 
treatment  and  of  servicing  high  crime  areas.  The 
potentials  for  involvement  are  vast.  Assuming  that 
it  is  possible  to  identify  characteristics  common  to 
delinquents  by  determining  the  common  charac- 
teristics of  youths  who  have  already  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  criminal  justice  system,  it  must  still 
be  decided  if  there  is  a  reasonable  correlation  be^ 
tween  these  characteristics  and  antisocial  behavior 
and  what  can  be  done  to  correct  negative  character- 
istics so  that  juveniles  not  yet  within  the  system 
can  be  kept  out  of  It.  It  must  also  be  determined 
whether  the  program  has  achieved  a  reduction  in 
delinquency. 

The  Task  Force  report  on  Youth  Crime  and 
Delinquency  reinforces  the  pervasiveness  of  pre- 
vention with  its  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ments in  such  institutions  as  the  family^  the  com- 
munity, the  school,  and  the  job,**  especially  in  the 


**  Id.  at  J. 
at  4. 

•*W. 

**W.  at  5. 

**Task  Force,  luprd,  4I«56. 
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inner  city  areas  where  the  crime  rate  is  high.  This 
is  Lejins'  idea  of  corrective  prevention  at  work. 
Most  of  the  States  with  which  LEAA  works  share 
this  idea  of  prevention.  Thus,  LEAA  as  a  matter 
of  practical  policy  must  establish  how  involved  it 
can  or  should  become  in  education,  employment, 
family»  and  community  services. 

LBAA  recognizes  the  elusive  nature  of  preven- 
tion, especially  corrective  prevention,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  investment  in  this  area.  The  goal  is  the  re- 
duction of  crime.  It  is  not  the  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  'Education  system,  employment  opportuni- 
ties, or  standard  of  living.  If  involvement  In  these 
areas  can  impact  directly  on  crime  and  delinquency* 
then  LEAA  can  allow  its  grantees  to  invest  in  this 
type  of  program.  The  key  is  the  impact  on  de- 
linquency either  hypothetical — if  previously  un* 
tested — or  real.** 


Developing  New  lEAA  Ouldellnet 

Regardless  of  the  evident  reluctance  to  fund 
prevention  programs  outsidw  the  system,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  States  have  requested  authority  to 
fund  what  they  consider  legitimate  delinquency  pre- 
vention programs  which  focus  on  youth  and  youth 
problems  prior  to  any  contact  with  the  system.  This 
coupled  with  congressional  criticism  has  led  to  the 
dtafting  of  what  LEAA  considers  minimum  stand- 
Mds  on  the  eligibility  of  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention programs  for  LEAA  funding. 

After  breaking  the  area  down  Into  the  levels  al- 
ready discussed,  the  agency  decided  that  any  type 
of  program  typology — that  is,  listing  fundable  pro- 
grams, programs  that  might  be  obviously  ineligible 
for  funding,  and  programs  that  would  fall  in  the 
middle  depending  upon  the  circumstances — was  an 
undesirable  strategy  given  LEAA's  "special  revenue 
sharing"  nature,  it  also  was  an  undesirable  method 
because  due  the  state  of  the  art,  it  could  be  un* 
necessarily  inhibiting;  locking  the  States  into  pro- 
graming which  could  become  quickly  outmoded. 
Rather  than  a  list  of  "doV  and  "don*ts/*  what  was 
really  needed  was  a  process  approach. 

CongreMmtn  Smith  aptly  summed  up  the  problem  and 
arliculaied  the  ne«d  in  his  dialogue  with  jerris  Leonard  in 
(he  19?)  House  Appropriation!  Hearings:  "tt  seems  to  me 
lhai  this  is  where  the  weakness  in  the  whole  program  is. 
Wo  need  money  for  law  enforcement,  bui  it's  going  lo  lum 
people  off  if  yoti  don't  \i%t  it  in  a  way  thai  will  do  the  most 
good.  Hearitifts  on  1973  Appropriations  Before  the  Sub- 
committee on  t)«pattments  of  State,  justice,  and  Com* 
merce.  The  judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  pt.  K 
at  1126. 


LEAA  is  now  developing  and  trying  to  implement 
a  planning  process  whereby  the  SPA's  will  learn 
to  be  able  to  identify  their  critne  problem  with 
greater  accuracy,  therefore  enabling  them  to  de- 
velop law  enforcement  and  crime  prevention  proj<« 
ects  which  are  specifically  calculated  to  impact  on 
the  crime  problem  as  it  exists  in  their  state. 

This  process  is  known  as  crime-specific  planning. 
Its  basic  premise  is  that  a  planner  should  know  the 
nature  of  his  crime  problem.  Such  things  as  the  type 
of  crime  (burglary,  rape,  etc.),  ihe  victim  (stranger 
to  stranger,  etc.),  the  frequency  of  occurrence,  the 
time  of  occurrence,  the  criminal  justice  system  re- 
sponse to  the  crime,  the  geographic  area  in  which 
the  crime  is  committed,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  offender  must  be  documented  before  a  criminal 
justice  planner  can  adequately  plan  programs  and 
projects  of  access  needs  and  improvements  in  law 
enforcement  and  prevention. 

Given  this  information,  the  planner  can  then 
make  intelligent  decisions  as  to  the  strategies  re« 
quired  to  combat  crime.  He  can  justify  his  decisions 
based  upon  his  data  and  he  can  maximize  his  \m* 
pact  on  the  crime  problem  because  he  will  know 
exactly  what  he  is  attacking  and  why.  with  some  ex- 
pectations  as  to  the  specific  Impact. 

Since  this  process  is  aimed  only  at  improving 
criminal  justice  planning  and  not  at  dictating  spe- 
cific program  strategies^  the  "hands-ofT^*  character 
of  LEAA's  block  grant  approach  Is  not  jeopardized 
or  undermined  by  Fcderrl  (LEAA)  interference 
in  State  and  local  government  programming  de- 
cisions. 

The  appeal  of  this  process  approach  as  opposed 

to  a  program  typology  approach  In  the  delinquency 
prevention  area  is  obvious  As  we  have  seen^  juve- 
nile delinquency  is  a  multi-dimensional  problem. 
There  are  many  theories  as  to  how  to  go  about 
preventing  delinquency,  (!ven  though  some  of  the 
theories  are  as  of  yet  unproved.  There  are  many 
agencies  working  in  the  general  area  of  youth  prob- 
lems, therefore  without  definable  parameters  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  potential  overlap  without  a  cor- 
responding impact  on  crime.  There  is  an  obvioUg 
danger  in  locking  the  States  into  only  certain  ap* 
proaches,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  such  a  static 
approach  violates  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  block  grant  methodology.  Therefore,  the  crime- 
specific  planning  approach  is  aptly  suited  to  thf 
needs  of  the  SPA's  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  programming. 

By  implementing  this  planning  process  LfiAA 
has  drawn  up  tentative  minimum  standards  for  all 
LEAA  grantees  to  help  them  in  deciding  whether 
their  prevention  programs  and  strategies  are  eligible 
for  LEAA  funding.  The  implementation  of  this 
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process  also  assures  LEAA  and  Congress  that 

LEAA  money  is  only  being  used  for  those  preven« 

lion  projects  which  are  calculated  to  impact  on 

delinquency.  The  key  is  the  objective,  "[t|o  prevent 

crime  and  to  insure  the  greater  i»ale(y  of  (he  people 
•»«• 

If  prevention  programs  are  reasonably  premised 
upon  preventing  delinquency,  based  upon  tangible 
data,  and  cost  eiTectiveness  analyses^  then  (fhe  pro- 
gram can  hardly  be  questioned  as  being  outside  the 
purview  of  Title  I.  Such  a  process  approach  also 
aUows  the  programming  to  progress  with  the  prog" 
ress  in  the  state  dt  tne  art  of  prevention. 

It  also  allows  States  to  progress  with  LEAA 
funding  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  their  sophisti- 
cation. It  takes  LEAA  out  of  the  position  of  over- 
seeing the  type  of  project  or  program  proposed. 
If  there  are  any  doubts  LEAA  need  only  aik  why 
and  if  crime-specific  planning  has  been  implemented 
the  SPA  should  have  no  problem  showing  LEAA 
why. 

The  standards  as  proposed  are  as  follows: 

].  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  progrr  i%  ex- 
clusively within  the  criminal  justice  systf  * 

The  following  types  of  programs  ( *  .-.'Meets 
are  generally  not  considered  problematlci*!  w^»n 
funded  by  part  C  action  funds.  It  should  be  noted, 
however^  that  these  prog&ams  are  not  :..vyays  de- 
firsblc  in  and  of  themselves,  because  all  programs 
should  be  the  result  of  careful,  goal*oriented  plan- 
ning. Thus,  any  program  which  is  implemented 
without  addressing  a  need,  or  which  is  not  able  to 
meet  or  achieve  the  envisioned  prevention  goals,  Is 
not  desirable  from  a  practical  planning  standpoiDtt 
and  it  does  not  work  to  achieve  the  overall  goal 
of  LEAA  to  reduce  crime. 

Programs  which  are  devised  and  operated  to  serv- 
ice youths  who  have  alrea-^  "vme  into  the  system 
through  arrest  or  complaint  (these  contMts  are  con- 
sidered to  be  prior  to  petitioning  or  prior  lu  the 
decision  to  hold  over  for  judici<^l  action)  are  ob- 
viously fundable  under  Pi.  l  C  ?i  Hart  E  in  whole 
or  in  part  depending  upon  thf  character  of  the 
recipient  population,  ^.-.irefore,  it  is  considered 
that  community  servicti  or  institutional  services 
to  which  juveniles  are  referred  the  police  (this 
may  even  encompass  those  referral  services  em- 
ployed by  individual  r^'^Mcemen  in  jurisdictions 
where  they  have  the  dif^'v  m  to  dispose  c!  a  juve- 
nile prior  tc  fcrmal  po)  'ii  iction),  by  youth  service 
divisions  of  police,  hv  rx^  intake  officers,  social 
service  officers  withip  '  •  yam,  probation  officers^ 
courts,  parole,  correwt.o^&  and  etc.  This  could  in- 
clude both  mandatory  and  voluntary  prognms. 


**  Title  !»  J.       Conireieional  Findings  secUdfl. 


These  programs  are  all  considered  programs  well 
within  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  as  long  u 
they  are  reasonably  designed  to  reduce  delinquency 
or  the  recurrence  of  delinquency  and/ or  to  improve 
the  criminal  justice  system,  they  are  of  the  type 
of  program  envisioned  by  Congress  as  eligible  for 
action  grants. 

2.  Delinquency  preveotioo  programs  outside  the 
criminal  justice  system.^ 

For  programs  which  are  intended  to  deal  with  the 
is  programs  which  are  intended  to  deal  with  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  as  opposed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  juveniles  already  considered  delinquent, 
the  following  crime-oriented  planning  methodlology 
must  be  employed.  This  approach  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  determining  the  eligibility  of  pro- 
grams geared  toward  servicing  what  are  commonly 
considered  high  risk  youth,  or  youth  who,  although 
not  yet  involved  in  the  system,  are  for  some  wdl 
reasoned,  researched  and  documented  reason  con* 
sidered  on  the  verge  of  entering  the  system. 

Necessary  elements  for  planning  an  ell^ble  pro* 
gram  outside  the  criminal  justice  system. 

a.  Crime  or  delinquency  analysis-*A  State 
or  local  government  must  know  how  its  de- 
linquency problem  manifests  itself.  It  should 
know  all  characteristics  of  the  problem  it  seeks 
to  solve. 

b.  OutntUled  objectives—Ideally,  pro- 
gram oi  project  objectives  should  be  stated  In 
term!  of  the  anticipated  impact  on  crifHe  during 
a  specified  period  of  time  and  by  a  meuurible 
amount.  If,  during  crime  analysis,  the  case  can 
be  made  to  establish  mott  immediate  quantified 
objectives  that  are  not  stated  in  crime  impact 
terms,  such  objectives  are  acceptable  if  they  meet 
the  following  criteria: 

(1)  The  sequential  relationship  be- 
tween attaining  liic  short-range  objective  and 
crime  reduction  is  established. 

(2)  The  significance— when  com- 
pared to  other  possible  causative  factors— of 
the  behavioral  or  procedural  circumstance  to 
be  impacted  upon  must  be  documented  (e.g., 
truancy  or  narcotics  use  or  court  delay).' 

c.  Adequate  data—Determining  the  ade* 
quacy  of  data  will  always  be  subjective,  but  the 
following  list  of  questions  will  suggest  the  range 
and  volume  of  data  necessary  for  good  program 
development: 

(1)  Have  you  documented  the  juve- 
nile crime  problem  In  your  jurisdiction  by  the 
type  of  crime?  . 


*  Part  C  fundi  only  rniy  be  uMd  for  \htit  programs.  Part 
£  fundi  are  bound  by  the  addfiional  requirement  of  m 

only  S'''"hii\  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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(2)  For  each  priority  cftense,  what 
can  you  say  about  the  event,  the  target  or 
victim,  the  offender,  and  the  criminal  justice 
response  to  the  event? 

(3)  Does  the  data  support  the  pro* 
gram  uiternutivc  when  compared  against  other 
programs  that  have  different  short-range  ob- 
jectlves  as  well  a$  programs  that  have  similar 
objectives? 

(4)  Is  the  program  cost  effective? 

(5)  Can  the  program  be  effectively 
evaluated? 

d.  Maintenance  of  supporting  data — Sup- 
porting documentation  should  be  or  file  at  the 
SPA  for  LEAA  monitoring  or  audit. 
As  a  rule.  If  current  data  is  inadequate  or  un- 
available, the  program  should  include  a  component 
that  is  designed  to  supply  relevant  usable  data. 

The  key  to  this  planning  approach  is  two-fold. 
At  all  times  the  planner  should  be  goal  or  ob- 
jective oriented.  These  questions  must  always  be 
Isked  and  answered:  Will  this  program  impact  on 
our '.delinquency  problem?  Why  do  we  believe  it  will 
achieve  this  goal?  In  order  to  answer  these  nii^^tions 
the  planner  must  know  his  problem  and  the  reason 
for  his  chosen  solution. 

Since  much  confusion  currently  exists  concern* 
ing  the  eligibility  or  appropriateness  of  LEAA 
funding  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  efforts  that 
are  ordinarily  undertaken  by  agencies  which  lie  out- 
side of  the  criminal  justice  system,  it  is  important 
that  the  cited  crime-specific  planning  approach  be 
faithfully  implemented.  The  field  of  delinquency 
prevention  is  still  new  and  sometimes  still  experi- 
mental, therefore  any  programming  or  funding  de- 
cision which  is  based  on  less  Information  than  out- 
lined above  comes  periliously  close  to  an  unauthor- 
ized "diffusion  of  LEAA  funds  without  any  signifi- 
cant return  In  terms  of  improving  law  enforcement 
or  reducing  crime  and  delinquency,  which  is  the 
goal  for  which  LEAA  money  is  appropriated. 

Another  factor  which  is  not  to  be  slighted  is  the 
need  for  coordination.  Delinquency  prevention  is 
not  an  effort  which  can  be  successfully  implemented 
with  the  money  of  any  one  agency  or  State.  The  de- 
linquency prevention  effort  is  broad  and  by  necessity 
is  the  subject  of  many  Federal  and  Stat:  agency 
funded  programs.  LEAA  money  alone  cannot  suffi- 
ciently solve  the  problem  of  delinquency,  therefore 
all  criminal  justice  planners  should  be  cognizant 
of  other  funding  and  expertise  potentials.  LEAA 
grantees  should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  seek 
funds  from  those  other  agencies  whose  normal  scope 
of  activities  encompass  areas  which  may  be  the 
focus  of  delinquency  prevention  programs. 
In  this  way  the  delinquency  prevention  effort 


benefits  from  the  increased  source  of  fundi,  the 
wide  variety  of  experts,  and  the  comprehensive 
impact.  The  most  obvious  example  of  this  coopera- 
tive need  is  in  the  area  of  education.  The  poten- 
tialities for  delinquency  prevention  programs  in  the 
schools  are  vast.  HEW  is  the  Federal  expert  in 
education,  and  HEW  also  has  its  own  delinquency 
prevention  authority,  therefore  programming  in- 
volving education  must  be  coordinated  with  HEW. 
Absence  of  such  coordination  jeopardizes  additional 
fund  sources  and  expert  insights  unique  to  other 
agencies. 

3.  Innovative  delinquency  prevention  program* 
roing.* 

This  final  category  is  intended  to  recognize  the 
need  for  new  untried  approaches  to  delinquency 
prevention.  Since  the  whole  area  of  crime  and 
delinquency  causation  and  prevention  It  still  de- 
veloping there  are  necessarily  programs  and  ap- 
proaches  designed  by  sophisticated  criminal  justice 
planners  which  may  be  so  novel  as  to  be  dubiously 
eligible  for  funding  by  LEAA  because  of  their  ap- 
parent remoteness  to  the  actual  incidents  .of  crime. 

So  as  not  to  completely  preclude  the  innovative 
initiation  and  implementation  of  programs  which 
seek  to  reduce  delinquency  through  treating  symp- 
toms of  delinquency  or  characteristics  of  delinquents 
in  youth  who  are  not  yet  even  considered  high  risk 
youth,  such  programs  can  be  conceivably  funded 
with  LEAA  money  provided  the  following  criteria 
&  e  met: 

a.  All  of  the  planning  and  data  require- 
ments of  section  2  must  be  met. 

b.  The  reduction  of  delinquency  must  be 
the  goul  and  there  must  be  a  reasonable  basis 
supported  by  documented  data  for  the  cause  and 
effect  relationship  between  the  goal  and  the  pro- 
gram. 

c.  There  must  be  an  extensive  evaluation 
of  the  alternative  programs  along  with  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  one  chosen. 

d.  The  program  must  be  coordinated  with 
other  funding  agencies  which  might  also  have 
cognizance  of  the  program  area. 

e.  There  must  be  a  cost  effectiveneu 
analysis. 

f.  The  funding  request  should  be  ap- 
proved by  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  SPA  supervisory-board,  so  that  the  individual 
States  have  the  responsibility  of  determining 


*  l*art  C  fundi  only  miy  be  uMd  for  thcM  progrimt. 
Part  E  fundi  are  hound  by  the  additional  requirement  of 
use  only  wiihin  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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whether  the  program  complies  with  the  criterit 
envisioned  in  crime-specific  planning. 

g.  The  supporting  justification!  must  be 
maintained  on  file  with  the  SPA  for  monitoring 
or  audit  by  LEAA. 


Conetufion 

Through  crime-ipeciflc  planning  LEAA  can  ef- 
fectively assure  that  those  delinquency  prevention 
programs  which  are  funded  under  Title  I  will  indeed 
impact  (he  rate  of  youth  crime.  Even  though  there 
ii  some  possibility  that  activities  outside  the  juve- 
nile justice  system  can  be  funded  under  this  plan- 
ning  process,  the  goal  of  LEAA.  fighting  crime^  will 
still  be  realized. 

The  minimum  standards  outlined  by  thii  agency 
stress  that  the  problem  of  youth  crime  ii  not  one 
which  any  one  agency»  State,  or  locality  can  combat 
alone.  A  comprehensive  effort  ii  necessary,  (here- 
fore»  LEAA  grantees  are  compelled  to  leek  out 


assistance*  both  monetary  and  technical  from  other 
agencies  which  are  experts  in  the  fields  of  employ- 
ment, education*  housing*  recreatioa*  and  so  forth. 

LEAA  must  work  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency 
within  the  parameters  of  (he  block  grant  concept 
and  Title  I.  But  that  is  not  to  lay  that  this  agency 
\yill  be  blind  to  the  changing  state  of  the  art.  Fight- 
ing crime  is  LEAA^i  mandate*  therefore: 

tEAA*t  iob  ii  (0  impact  ImmedljUely  on  crime  ItMlf. 
LBAA  it  not  in  the  butincu.  it  it  not  cbariad  with  by 
Congrcu.  and  ii  watnt  ttublltbtd  for  the  purpose  of 
dcalini  with  root  cauNi. 

Thai  does  not  man  that  we're  not  concerned  about 
tbcm  bccauM  wt,  in  ibe  criminal  iimk«  lyttam,  Uke 
tverybody  tlie.  rccognitt  ibai  ibf  criminal  iutilee  tyUem 
dealt  wiib  somebody  clic'i  fajlur«i.  So  wa  ara  ianrtited 
in  what  tbe  educational  community  and  the  welfare  cott* 
muniiy.  tbe  entire  social  ipcctrum.  are  doiag  in  tbe  root 
csuie  area.** 


Jcrris  Leonard  at  a  press  conference  In  Portland.  Orea.. 
June  19.  1972. 
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Recommendation  4.t0s  Dnig  Abase  Prevcntloii 
Programing 

Tile  Comminilon  recor<imends  lor  dmg  alwie  pre* 
vention  the  foliowing; 

1.  He  foks  of  edueating  and  informing  yontli 
abont  dmgs  slrauld  be  lunmed  by  parents  and 
tencben  in  tbe  early  stages  of  a  child's  lift.  It  ts 
from  these  sonrces  that  a  child  shonSd  Irst  learn 
nbottt  drng^t  Information  shotild  be  presented  with* 
out  scare  techniqnes  or  nndne  emphasis  on  the 
anthorltarinn  appfOKh.  Parental  elToils  at  dn^  edn- 
cation  shonid  be  encouraged  before  a  child  enters 
Khool  and  teachers  should  receive  special  training 
In  drag  prevention  education  techniques. 

2.  Peer  group  Iniuence  and  leadership  also 

should  be  psrt  of  drug  prcvenllon  efforts.  Such 
influence  could  come  from  youth  who  have  tried 
drugs  and  stoppedt  these  youth  have  the  credibility 
that  com?s  from  firsthand  experience.  They  first 
must  be  tt-elned  to  Insure  that  they  do  not  distort 
their  e^'iucatlonal  I'lTorts  toward  youth  by  Issuing  the 
kind  of  doubW  messages  described  previously. 

3.  Professional  organizations  of  pharmacists  and 
physicians  shwild  educate  patients  ^nd  the  general 
public  on  drug  abuse  prevention  efforts  and  should 
encourage  responsible  use  of  drugs.  The  educational 
efforts  of  thsse  organiutions  should  he  encouragnl 
to  include  factual,  timely  information  on  current 
trends  In  tbe  tbtst  of  drugs  and  preKripHon  sub- 
stances. 

4.  Materials  on  preventing  drag  abuse  should 
focus  not  only  on  drur  nitd  their  effects  but  also 
on  the  person  involved  in  such  abuse.  That  per» 
son,  partlculaHy  a  young  oite.  should  be  helped  to 
develop  problrm*solviitg  skills. 

5.  You^ig  {A'upte  •(hould  be  provided  with  alter* 
natives  tj  drugj.  Hie  more  active  and  demanding 
an  alternativet  the  more  likely  it  Is  to  Interfere  wUh 
the  drug  abuser's  lifestyle.  Among  such  activities 
iire  <(ports.  directed  play  nctivlties*  skill  training*  and 
hobbles,  where  there  Is  the  possibility  of  continued 
Improvement  In  performance. 


Recommendation  5.1:  Expansion  of  li>h 
OpportunltkM  for  Youth 

The  Commission  rKommends  that  employefs  Md 
unions  institute  or  Mcelerate  efforts  to  espnnd  |ob 
or  membenhip  opportunlHes  lo  MonomknUy  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  youth,  especiiOly  fowtr 
income  minority  graup  menbcn*  These  effoffU 
should  Include  tN  ellmlnatloii  of  arbltriry  personnel 
selection  criteria  and  exclusionary  polkles  based 
on  such  faeton  as  minimum  tigc  requirements  nnd 
bonding  procedures. 

Employers  and  unions  should  also  support  k* 
tlons  to  remove  unnecessary  or  outdated  State  and 
Fedtral  labor  restrkttons  on  empfoylng  young  peo- 
ple. Finally,  empfoyen  should  institute  or  expand 
training  programs  to  Knsltlse  managsnient  nnd 
supervisors  to  the  special  problems  young  people 
may  bring  to  their  fobs. 

Recommendation  5.2:  After-School  and 
Summer  Employment 

The  Commission  recommends  that  eKh  commu* 
nity  broaden  Its  after«school  and  summer  employ* 
ment  programs  for  youth,  Including  the  14«  and  IS* 
year-olds  who  may  have  been  excluded  from  such 
programs  in  the  past.  These  programs  may  be 
sponsored  by  governmental  or  private  groups,  but 
should  include  such  elements  as  recraltnient  from  n 
variety  of  community  resources,  selection  on  the 
basis  of  economic  need,  and  a  sufficient  reservoir 
of  Job  possibilities,  the  youth  Involved  should  have 
the  beneSt  of  an  adequate  orientation  period  with 
pay,  and  an  equitable  wage. 

Local  chUd  labor  regulations  must  be  changed 
wherever  possible  to  broaden  employment  oppor« 
tunlHes  for  youth.  Nonhatardous  Jobs  with  rent 
career  potential  should  be  the  goal  of  any  leglshitlo» 
In  this  area* 
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RtcommciKlilloii  5.3)  PrtlHil  Inlcrvtntioii 
Progrims 


Tlic  Commtistoii  rMommtndt  tteit  community* 
bastdi  piftflil  liilcrveiitloii  pro|rams  offcHng  mMi- 
|Hmf r  iml  rclilcd  .mpportivc  scrvkfs  be  citiblUM 
in  ill  court  iurlMllctloni.  Such  progmmi  should  be 
biMfl  on  sn  imnitmcnt  bttwecn  proMcuton  or 
court!  Md  offtndtrt,  tad  both  ihould  deddo  admls- 
ikM  crittffla  ind  profnim  gotli.  Inlcrvcnilon  tffortt 
ihouM  Iscoiporitt  •  ifxIMt  coutlMMiKt  ptrlod  of 
•I  Itait  90  diyt,  dttrlng  whkb  tht  Indlvldunl  would 
piftklpntt  In  I  (alloffd  Job  tmiabg  prognmt  Sitb- 
fKtory  ptrformuMt  la  that  tralniai  prognim  would 
rttuM  la  fob  plKtmcnt  and  dkmUiil  of  chirget, 
with  aifttt  iKordt  malatilacd  only  tor  ofklal  pur* 
poMt  and  aot  tor  dlutailaalloa* 

Othar  program  tttmaati  ihould  Include  a  wtdc 
raago  ot  community  itrvlccs  to  deal  with  iny  ma|or 
actds  of  the  participant.  Legal,  medical,  homing, 
counseling,  or  emergency  inanclal  support  should 
be  readily  available.  In  addition,  ei-offendert  should 
be  trained  to  work  with  parlklpanls  In  this  pro* 
gram^  and  court  personnel  should  be  well  Informed 
about  the  purpose  and  methods  of  pretrial  lale^ 
vcnHon.  (See  the  Commission's  Report  on  Courts 
for  a  detailed  dlscasslon  of  this  Issue.) 

RKommendatkm  6*U  The  Home  As  A  Learning 
Environment 

The  Commisilon  rKommendi  that  educatloaal 
authorltlM  propose  and  adopt  eiperlmeatal  and 
pilot  projects  to  encourage  selected  neighborhood 
parents  to  become  trained^  quallled,  and  employed 
as  teachers  In  ttie  home* 

A  variety  of  methods  aad  procedures  could  be 
adopted  to  attain  this  goal.  Among  these  arc  the 
followlngt 

1.  Legislation  to  enable  the  eitabllsbment  and 
contlnutitlon  of  home  environment  edacaHon  as  a 
permanent  Kccisory  to  e)tlstlng  educational  systems. 

t  Programs  designed  to  determine  the  most 
etiective  atllliatlon  of  pareaH  la  educational  pro)* 
acti  bi  the  home  lettlag.  A  logical  departara  polat 
for  such  pro|eds  would  be  to  Incrtaaa  the  level  of 
active  Involvement  of  selected  nelgliborhood  parent! 
In  formal  school  operatloae.  A  carefully  dHlgned 
pfogram  of  this  sort  would  alio  benefit  preKhool 
chlldnm  In  the  home. 
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3.  The  development  of  short*term  and  follow- 
through  programs  by  teacher*tralnlng  Institutions  to 
prepare  parents  frr  Instructing  their  children. 

4.  The  Joint  development  by  parents  and  Khool 
staffs  ot  techniques  and  methods  lor  using  the  home 
as  a  learning  environment. 

5.  School  district  and  State  educational  programs 
to  train  parents  to  use  situations  and  materials  In 
the  home  as  a  means  of  reinforcing  the  efforts  of 
formal  Khoollng. 

6.  Provision  of  Instructional  materials  by  Khool 
districts  tor  use  In  home«teKhlng  programs. 

7.  The  expansion  of  programs  to  train  and  use 
parents  as  aides,  assistants,  and  lulon  In  regular 
school  classrooms. 


RKommendatlon  6.2t  The  School  as  a  Model 
of  lustke 


The  Commission  recommends  that  school  au- 
thorltki  adopt  policies  and  practices  to  Insure  that 
Khooli  and  classrooms  reflect  the  best  examples 
of  Justice  and  demccrKy  In  their  organliatloii  and 
operation,  and  in  the  rules  and  regulations  govern* 
!ttg  student  conduct. 


Recommendation  d.3t  LtterKy 


The  Commission  recommends  that  by  19g2,  all 
elementary  Mhoots  Institute  programs  guaranteelag 
that  every  student  who  does  not  have  n  severe 
mental,  emotional,  or  physical  handicap  will  have 
acquired  functional  llterMy  In  English  befoti  leav* 
Ing  elementary  school  (usually  grade  d),  and  that 
special  ItterKy  programs  will  be  provided  for  tboie 
handicapped  Individuals  who  cannot  succeed  In 
the  regular  program. 

A  variety  ol  methods  and  procedures  could  be 
estaUlihed  to  meet  this  goal.  Sucb  methods  and 
priMredures  could  Include  the  followlngt 

I.  Training  of  teachers  In  methods  and  tKh- 
ntques  demonstrated  as  succMsful  In  exemplary 
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progrims  liifolvlng  iMcRte  wHb  low  littricy  pro|« 

nosii; 

2.  Tnilnlfif  and  employmcnl  of  parents  and  otliar 
community  persons  ai  aJdea,  anhtants^  and  tvton 
in  elementary  school  claMrooms; 

3.  Replacement  of  subjective  grading  lyittMi 
by  obieclive  systems  of  srtf«evaluAtion  for  leKbers 
and  objective  measures  of  metbods  and  stratcglai 
used; 

4.  Provision  of  privately  contracted  tutorial  u* 
sistance  for  handicapped  or  otherwise  disadvantaged 
students; 

5.  Redistribution  of  resources  to  support  greater 
input  In  the  earlier  years  of  young  peopled  educa* 
Hon;  and 

0.  Decentralised  control  of  district  flnances  to 
provide  certain  discretionary  funds  to  site  prind- 
pats  and  neighborhood  parent  advisory  committees 
for  programs  directed  to  the  special  needs  of  tlie 
students* 


Recommendation  6.4;  Improving  Language  SkWU 


The  Commission  recommends  that  schools  pro* 
vide  special  services  to  students  who  come  from 
emUonments  in  which  Rnglish  is  not  the  dominant 
language,  or  who  use  a  language  In  which  marked 
dialectal  differences  from  the  prevailing  version  of 
thi*  English  language  represent  an  impediment  to 
elTeciivt*  learning. 

A  variety  of  metbods  and  procedures  could  be 
established  to  meet  this  goal.  Among  these  are  the 

following: 

1.  Bitlngual  instructors*  aides*  assistants*  and 
other  school  employees; 

2.  Instruction  tn  both  English  and  the  sKond 
language; 

3.  Active  recognition  of  the  customs  and  tradt* 
tions  of  ull  cultures  represented  at  the  school; 

4.  Hiring  school  stulf  from  all  racial*  ethnic,  and 
ciilturul  backgrounds;  and 

5.  Special  efforts  to  involve  parents  of  students 
with  bicullural  backgrounds. 


Recommendation  6.S;  RealltyBased  Curricula 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Khools  de« 
velop  programs  that  give  meaning  and  relevance 
to  otherwise  abstrMt  subject  matter,  through  a 
teaching/learning  process  that  would  simultaneously 
insure  career  preparation  for  every  student  In  either 
in  entry  level  Job  or  an  advanced  program  of 
studies,  regardless  of  the  time  he  leaves  the  formal 
school  setting. 

A  variety  of  methods  and  procedures  could  be 
established  to  meet  this  goal.  Among  these  arc  the 
following; 

1.  Adoption  of  the  basic  concepti,  philosophy, 
and  components  of  career  education,  as  proposed 
by  the  Office  of  Education: 

2.  Use  of  the  microsociety  model  In  the  middle 
grades.  Where  this  model  Is  adop»ed,  it  will  be 
important  to  reallie  that  Its  central  purpose  Is  to 
create  a  climate  In  which  learning  Is  enhanced  by 
underlining  its  relevance  to  the  larger  society  outside 
the  school; 

3.  Awareness,  through  experiences,  observations, 
and  study  in  grades  kindergarten  through  6,  of  the 
total  range  of  occupations  and  careers; 

4.  Exploration  of  selected  occupational  clusters 
In  the  junior  high  school; 

5.  Specialisation  in  a  single  career  cluster  or 
a  single  occupation  during  the  10th  and  11th  grades; 

6.  Guarantee  of  preparation  for  placement  In 
entrv-level  occupation  or  continued  preparation  for 
a  higher  level  of  career  placement,  at  any  time  the 
student  chooses  to  leave  the  tegular  school  setting 
after  age  16; 

7.  Use  of  community  business,  industrial,  and 
professional  facilities  as  well  as  the  regular  school 
for  career  education  purposes;. 

8.  Provision  of  work  study  programs.  Internships, 
and  on*the<{ob  training; 

9.  Enrichment  of  related  academic  Instruction— 
commuitieation,  the  arts,  math,  and  science— 
through  its  relevance  to  career  exploration;  and 

10.  Acceptance  of  responsibility  by  the  school 
for  sludettts  after  they  leave,  to  assist  them  in  the 
next  move  upward,  or  to  reenroll  them  for  more 
preparation. 
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R^commendaHon  6*6:  Sup|Miitive  Scrvkti 

Tint  Commission  rKommendi  iImI  iht  kIiooU 
provide  progmmi  for  mort  sffecHve  suppoitiva 
lervlces— hfahh,  legal  placemfiit,  coiuiiellig,  and 
|uid«nce-^o  facililate  ihf  pnt  ^ve  growih  and  da- 
veloprntnt  ot  sludenli* 

A  variety  ot  raelhod«  md  procedures  could  be 
eiiablished  (o  meet  ihls  goal.  Amoni  these  are  the 
following) 

1.  Greater  emphasis  on  counseling  md  human 
development  services  in  the  primary  and  middle 
grades) 

2.  Personnel  who  understand  the  needs  and  prob* 
lems  of  studenti,  Including  minority  and  disadvan- 
taged studi  U'H 

3.  An  ud<oc«te  for  studenU  In  all  situations 
where  legitimate  rights  are  threatened  and  genuine 
needs  are  not  (telng  met) 

4.  The  legal  means  whereby  personnel  who  arc 
otherwise  qualified  but  lack  official  credentials  or 
licenses  may  be  employed  as  human  development 
spedaiistSi  counselors,  and  advocates  with  Mhool 
children  of  all  agest  and 

5.  Coordination  of  delivery  of  all  child  services 
in  a  locality  through  a  Mhool  facilitator. 


Recommendition  6.7t  Alternative  Educational 
Experiences 


The  Commission  recommends  that  MhooU  pro- 
vide ilternatlve  programs  of  education.  Tht'se  pro- 
grams should  be  based  om 

t.  An  acknowledgment  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  students  do  not  leant  in  ways  or  through 
experiences  that  are  suitable  for  the  majority  of 
Indlvlduali. 

2.  A  recognition  that  services  previously  pro- 
vlded  through  the  criminal  justice  system  for  sttt- 
dents  coniidered  errant  or  uneducable  should  be 
returned  to  the  schools  as  an  educational  responsi- 
bility. 


A  variety  of  methods  and  procedures  could  be  es- 
tablished to  meet  this  goal.  Among  these  are  the 
following: 

a.  Early  identification  of  those  students 
for  whom  all  or  parts  of  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram are  inappropriate)  and 

b.  Design  of  alternative  experiences  that 
are  compatible  with  the  individual  learning  ob- 
jectives of  each  Mudent  identified  as  a  potential 
client  for  these  services,  Including; 

(1)  Shortening  the  program  thrpugh 
high  school  to  U  years) 

(2)  Recasting  the  administrative  for- 
matt  organiiation,  rules  of  operation^  and  gov- 
ernance of  the  10th  and  llth  grades  to  ap. 
proximate  the  operation  of  junior  colleges; 

(3)  Crisis  intervention  centers  to 
head  off  potential  involvement  of  students  with 
the  law) 

(4)  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  dropout  prevention  programs) 

(5)  Private  performance  contracts  to 
educational  firms;  and 

(6)  Use  of  State-owned  facilities  and 
resources  to  substitute  for  regular  school  set- 
tings* 


Recommendation  6.8:  Um  oI  School  FacllitiM  for 
Community  Prograutt 

The  Commission  rMommendi  that  Khool  facili- 
ties be  made  available  to  the  antlre  community 
as  centers  for  human  resource  and  aduH  edutta- 
tlon  programs* 

A  variety  of  methods  and  procedures  could  be 
established  to  meet  this  goal.  Among  these  are  the 
following! 

1.  Scheduling  of  fadliHei  on  a  U-month«  7*day* 
a«wcek  baiist 

2.  Elimination  or  amendment  of  archaic  ttattNory 
or  other  legal  prohibitions  regarding  me  of  Khool 
facilities)  and 

3«  Extended  use  of  cafeteria,  lihrarieSi  vehkleit 
equipment,  and  buildings  by  parents,  communl^ 
groups,  and  agencies. 
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RKommcndatloa  6*9:  TcKbcr  TralnlBi,  Certtica* 
lion*  and  Accountability 

The  Commiiiion  recommeiids  that  Khool  a«« 
thoritlcf  take  afRrmatlve  action  to  Kliieve  more 
rtalistic  training  and  retention  policies  for  the  pro- 
les«lonal»  and  paraprofesslonals  they  employ^ 

A  variety  o(  methods  aad  procfdurts  coald  bt 
eslablishfd  to  mtt t  thii  goal.  Among  theta  ara  tlia 
loilowlagi 

1.  Teacher  training  based  on  boUdlog  compa* 
tency  through  expfrience; 

2.  Latitude  tot  districts  to  base  certified  em- 
ployment on  tht  basis  of  performance  ti 'vria  alona; 

3.  Inscrvlce  training  of  proftMioMl  itaf  to 
ciudc  specific  understanding  ol  dlstfkt>  progrtHf 
and  community  goals  and  ob|actlvN;  and 

4.  Latitude  for  districts  to  hire  other  protttsloiinb 
and  paraprofeislonals  on  basts  of  competency  to 
perform  speciallaed  tasks,  Including  the  taachli^  ol 
subject  matters. 

RKommendatlon  7.1;  V%t  of  Recrntlon  to  Pravent 
Delinquency 

This  Commission  recommends  that  recftatlon  bt 
rMognlied  as  an  Integral  paH  of  an  Intervention 
strategy  aimed  at  preventing  deUnquency;  It  should 
not  be  relegated  to  a  peripheral  rolt. 

t.  Recreation  programs  should  bt  created  or  ex- 
panded to  serve  the  total  youth  commttnlty»  with 
particular  attention  devoted  to  ipMlal  nnds  aril* 
Ing  from  poor  family  relattonshlpt*  Khool  fallurt, 
limited  opportUttltiM,  and  strong  social  prcssttm  to 
partktpate  In  gang  behavior. 

2.  Activities  that  Involve  risk-taking  and  ex« 
citement  and  have  paHlcular  appeal  to  youth  should 
be  a  recognised  part  of  any  program  that  at- 
tempts to  reach  and  Involve  young  people. 

Municipal  recreation  proframs  should  assume 
rtsponsibllity  lor  all  youth  In  the  community,  em- 
phasitiug  outreach  services  Involving  roving  recrta- 
Hon  woriters  In  order  to  recruit  youths  who  might 
otherwlst  not  bt  reached  and  lor  whom  recrtatton 
opportunities  nay  pfovlda  n  detatftit  lo  mm- 
qutncy. 

4.  New  mcchanlima  lor  (ottranco  ol  dianptlvt 
behavior  should  be  added  to  exlidng  recreation  pro* 
grame  and  adlvldei  so  ae  not  to  exclude  aid  tabtl 
youths  who  exUbIt  dliniptlvt  behavior. 

5.  Counieling  etrvlcea  should  bt  auido  avallihit, 
either  ae  port  ol  tht  rtcreatlou  program  ot  o«  a 
ftlerral  baiU  to  altltd  igeiclM  In  coMiUiMyi 
lor  youths  who  require  addldoual  atttiHou. 

6.  RecNadon  programi  ihould  allow  participants 
to  decide  what  type  ol  fKreatlon  they  deilre< 


7.  RecreatloB  u  a  preventlou  strategy  ahouM 
Involve  more  than  giving  youth  something  to  dot 
It  should  provide  }ob  training  aad  plKtment.  edu- 
cation, and  other  services. 

8.  Individual  needs  rather  than  mats  fraup  pro* 
grams  should  be  considered  In  recrcatton  planning, 

9.  Communities  should  be  encouraged,  through 
special  funding,  to  develop  their  own  recreation  pro- 
grams with  appropriate  guidance  Irom  recreational 
advlMrs.  . 

10.  Personnel  stltded  at  recreation  leadtn 
should  havt  InteUlgent  aaJ  realistic  points  ol  view 
concerning  the  goals  ol  recrtatloa  and  Its  poltntlal 
(0  help  socialite  youth  and  prtvent  deUnquency. 

11.  Rwreatlon  leaden  riiouJd  bt  rtqulrtd  to 
learn  preventive  and  constructlvt  ntthods  ol  dtaUng 
with  dlsrupHve  behavior,  and  they  ihould  racor 
nist  that  an  Individual  can  ialMy  hie  rtcrHtlonai 

eds  In  many  envlronmentfl.  Leadara  should  at* 
sums  reiponslblUty  lor  noblUJng  rteourcts  and 
helping  people  And  personally  latiifytng  exptri- 
cMes  suited  to  their  IndlvMul  netdi, 

12.  Decisionmaking,  pluning,  and  organlsatlou 
for  recreation  servkca  should  bt  shaitd  with  those 
for  whom  tht  pcoframe  ait  Intended. 

13.  Continual  evaluation  to  dtttnnlne  whether 
youth  are  being  diverted  from  delinquent  acts  should 
be  a  part  of  aU  rtcrtatlon  prograau^ 

14.  Parents  should  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  leisure  activities  with  their  chllditn. 

15.  Maximum  use  ihould  bt  mndt  of  txliting 
r.*crefiHonal  lacllltlei— In  tht  afttrMMm  and  tvt- 
nlngi,  on  wtekendi,  aad  thiooghout  the  summer. 
Where  existing  ratrtaHonal  lacllHIei  art  Inadtquatt, 
other  community  agencies  should  bt  tncouragtd  to 
provide  iKllltles  at  minimal  cost,  or  at  no  coil 
where  jeaslble. 

Recommendation  9.5}  Auto  Theft  Preventtott  Pro* 
grams  and  Lef^slatlon 

The  Commission  rKommends  that  States  enad 
legislation  to  require; 

•  Assigning  of  permanent  State  motor  vehicle  rtgli- 
tratlon  numbers  to  all  motor  vehkltit 

•  Issuing  of  permanent  license  phites  lor  all  vehicles 
that  will  remain  In  service  lor  a  number  ol  yeant 
and 

•  Atnxlrtg  ol  more  Identifying  nombeN  on  atitomo* 
biles  to  curb  the  automobile  stripping  racket. 
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Mr,  Work,  Tha^e  are  the  two  written  products  of  our  efforts  so 
far  at  the  Juvenile'  Delinquency  CounciL 

My  testimony  I  believe  outlines  adequately  the  contribution  that 
LEAA  had  made  to  this  field  over  a  period  of  years  of  its  existence. 

There  are  just  a  number  of  things  that,  if  I  may,  I  would  high- 
light. LEAA  has  at  the  State  level  particularly  pionp-ercd  the 
devolopment  of  youth  service  bureaus.  l^KAA  has  devoted  con- 
siderable  State  resources.  State  funds,  to  the  block  grant  process 
to  allocating  resources  generally  as  they  have  pertained  to  the 
juvenile  delmquency  area. 

I  wish  to  speak  particularly  to  a  recent  effort  with  respect  to 
juvenile  justice  standards.  I  would  like  to  submit  the  fmal  report 
of  the  planning  phase  of  our  juvenile  justice  standards  project  for 
the  committee^s  consideration  and  for  the  planning  and  designing 
for  juvenile  justice  in  the  ai-ea  of  both  facilities  and  iu  the  area  of 
general  juvenile  justice  planning.  I  would  like  to  submit  this  volume 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Finally*  with  respect  to  our  recent  effoits  I  would  like  to  speak 
just  briefly  about  a  very  important  project  we  have  undertaken 
with  discretionary  funds  in  the  city  of  Coniptoii,  Calif. 

This  is  truly  in  our  minds  representative  of  this  new  stance  that 
LEAA  hopes  to  take  nationaliy.  We  have  put  into  the  city  of 
Compton^  and  it  began  this  very  wnek,  a  diagnostic  team,  oome 
of  jyou  may  be  familiar  with  the  very  sei'ious  crime  and  juvenile 
delmquency  problem  in  the  city  of  Coini)to!i.  Some  of  you  may 
know  that  the  unemployment  figure  in  the  city  of  Compton  is 
11  percent.  The  average  age  in  the  city  of  Compton  is  19  yeai^s 
of  age. 

I  am  sure  you  have  also  heard  that  the  part  1  crime  rate  in  the 
city  of  Compton  is  among  the  highest  in  the  entire  Nation* 

It  was  our  judgment  that  if  we  were  to  go  out  and  take  a 
very  serious  crime  problem  and  look  at  it  sincerely  and  work  with 
local  officials  to  try  to  put  to  work  this  coordination  theory  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  develop  because  as  I  think  the  committee  has 
emphasized  and  well  recognized,  this  is  what  this  program  is  about* 
It  IS  not  only  a  problem  of  commiting  more  resources  to  the  area 
%vhich  in  fact  LEAA  has  done  and  will  continue  to  do.  It  is  also 
a  problem  of  coordination  at  the  State^  Federal,  and  local  level. 

This  is  indeed  the  third  and  the  most  important  point  that  I  wish 
to  make  today.  This  is,  we  have  to  be  extraordinarily  thoughtful 
about  how  we  are  going  to  develop  these  coordination  mechanisms 
not  only  at  the  Fecleral  level  but  also  at  the  State  and  local  level 

I  think  that  the  real  genius  of  the  LEAA  legislation  is  that  it 
has  required,  mandated,  that  those  involved  in  the  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  system  sit  down  around  the  same  table  and  begin 
to  talk  to  one  another. 

1  believe  that  what  we  have  had  in  the  past  is  not  only  a  frag* 
mentcd  system  with  respect  to  all  of  human  resources  delivery  but 
also  a  fragmented  system  with  respect  to  just  the  criminal  justice 
community  itself. 

Now  LEAA  has  begun  to  cure  that  problem.  I  myself  have  come 
to  LEAA  only  recently  from  the  front  line  of  the  criminal  justice 
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8ystom«  I  myself  have  witnessed  the  improvement  that  sitting  around 
this  table  and  even  fighting  about  these  funds  has  brought  to  the 
planning  conscience. 

Now  we  ask  you  not  to  consider  lightly  taking  the  pot  of  moitey 
or  funding  another  pot  of  money  that  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
juvenile  justice  and  juvenile  delinquency  because  what  I  am  afraid 
of  is  that  if  you  do  that  is  that  those  people  who  are  concerned 
about  this  very  important  asepct  of  crime  will  jret  up  from  the  table 
and  leave  the  room  and  the  planninjj  process  will  be  gone. 

Congress  must  address  itself  to  this  question  of  how  do  we  do  this 
coordination,  I  admit  that  we  must  make  an  effort  to  bring  more 
people  concerned  with  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem  to  this  table 
where  we  all  are  talking  about  crime,  that  we  have  a  cell  mechanism. 

We  have  made  some  small  progress  that  human  resource  agencies 
have  not  yet  made.  That  is,  we  have  at  the  State  and  regional  level 
gotten  these  people  to  sit  down  around  the  same  table.  That  is  a 
truly  remarkable  fet^t. 

I  sat  at  that  level  on  a  State  planning  agency.  I  saw  that  mecha- 
nism. It  was  hot  and  heavy.  But  I  saw  the  mechanismrfeegin  to  work. 

I  don^t  mean  that  all  tHe  people  that  were  concerned  about  health 
and  welfare  and  education  and  other  problems  that  bear  upon  that 
were  at  that  table.  Maybe  they  should  be. 

But  if  you  move  it  all  out  and  put  it  at  their  table  then  we  are 
just  as  fragmented  as  we  are  now  or  as  we  were  before. 

What  we  have  to  address  is  the  occordinated  delivery  process. 

One  final  word  about  commitment.  We  are  deeply  committed  at 
LEAA  to  doing  more  about  juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  doing 
more  about  juvenile  justice.  We  will  continue  to  be  deep^  com- 
mitted to  that.  We  will  continue  to  have  juvenile  justice  and  juvenile 
delinquency  as  a  major  national  priority.  We  will  continue  to  want 
to  have  everyone  concerned  with  this  problem  at  the  juvenile  level 
as  part  of  our  very  important  planning  processes. 

I  would  urge  you  to  not  feel  however  that  we  think  that  we  can 
do  it  all  by  ourselves.  Our  commitment  is  not  enough  to  carry  the 
ball  entiroly  on  this  problem.  Our  resources,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
aren^t  even  enough  to  carry  the  ball  entirely  on  this  problem.  But 
we  have  a  small  key  to  it. 

We  have  made  some  small  progress  because  we  have  a  particular 
spirit  and  we  have  a  particular  theory  behind  the  obligation  of  our 
funds*  That  particular  theorj  has  not  gotten  enough  attention  in 
these  hearings*  It  has  not  gotten  enough  attention,  in  fact,  nationally. 

But  I  believe  it  is  this  theory  as  well  as  the  commitment  that  i& 

f^otng  to  make  a  difference  in  the  long  run  with  respect  to  the  de- 
ivevy  of  services  in  this  area. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
appear  here  today.  We  at  LT3AA  believe  that  there  is  a  very  impor- 
tant problem  here.  We  believe  that  airing  it  in  this  type  of  forum 
is  the  only  way  that  these  types  of  problems  will  be  solved. 
Thank  you  very  much.  ,  , 

Mr.  Ha\vkin8.  Thank  vou  very  much,  Mr.  Work. 
Is  it  correct  that  the  figitres  I  have  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  money  which  you  have  distributed  to  State  planning  councils  on 
a  block  grant  basis^  is  approximately  $772  million  for  1978? 
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Mr.  Work.  No,  that  is  not  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  1972,  which 
is  the  last  year  that  our  total  funds  have  been  completely  calculated 
for,  for  1972  the  total  expenditure  in  the  pure  juvenile  delinquency 
aroa,  if  you  will,  is  $140  million  or  21  percent. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  This  is  the  total  amount  which  was  spent  under  State 
plans  but  not  specifically  for  juveniles. 

Mr.  Work.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  have  the  total  amount? 

Mr.  Work.  Approximately  $800  million. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Appi-oximately  $800  million? 

Mr.  Work.  That  is  rifrht. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Above  that  amovmt  how  much  was  specifically  di- 
rected toward  juveniles? 
Mr.  Work.  $140,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  $140  million? 

Mr.  Work.  Approximately  21  percent.  That  is  an  increase  over 
the  prior  year  from  14  percent.  We  are  indeed  hoping  that  it  will 
continiie  to  increase.  Let  me  explain  the  dynamics  of  that  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  you  have  explained  how 
iTiiich  you  have  spent  on  juveniles.  Is  that  true?  Only  21  percent  of 
that  amount  was  spent  on  juveniles? 

Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  correct  in  terms  of  the  amount 
that  IS  exclusively  devoted  to  juveniles. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  all  that  I  am  asking  really. 

Mr.  Work.  There  are  obviously  other  areas  on  which  we  spend 
money  winch  overlap  into  the  juvenile  area. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  realize  that,  things  overlap  both  ways,  don't  they? 
^  Mr.  Work.  Yes,  indeed,  they  do.  They  overlap  in  areas  other  than 
juveniles. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  essence  of  what  I  am  trying  to  reach  is,  in  what 
way  was  a  percentage  arrived  at  ?  I  am  not  trying  to  get  the  explana- 
tion of  It,  although  this  might  appear  inadequate  or  small.  Also,  who 
c  eterinines  the  amount  which  is  spent  toward  juveniles?  How  was 
t lint  decision  made? 

iVfr.  Work.  As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  that  is 
cleternriined  at  the  block  grant  level  is  done  according  to  a  State  plan 
that  they  submit  to  us  from  the  States  for  our  approval.  We  have 
never  mandated  any  particular  percentag^i  although  the  1973  act 
rn-nacting  our  program  does  mandate  that  we  increase  the  attention 
ot  the  States  on  luvenile  delinquency  and  we  take  that  mandate 
quite  seriously.  We  are  in  the  process  of  making  sure  that  that  is 
done. 

The  indiyiclual  percentage,  it  seems  to  me,  must  remain  flexible  to 
a  (Ij'gfco.  AVo  liayc  been  firm  in  our  support  of  the  block  grant  notion 
which  plulosophically  tries  to  keep  everything  as  flexible  as  it  pos- 
siblv  can.  ^ 

y>\v.  Hawkins.  Poos  it  not  seem  a  Httlo  unreasonable  since  the  testi- 
mony IS  fhfit  ]uv("nil('s  commit  50  percent  of  the  serious  crimes  and  this 
pcirciilnjrc  has  been  increasing  th-t  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
spent  under  tlie  money  which  you  have  allocated  to  the  States  goes  to 
juvenile  flplinqitpncy  prevention? 

Mr.  Work.  vVe  ^eel  that  we  must  do  more,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
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testimony,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  the  dynamics  of  this  are  interesting. 
The  dynamics  are  that  the  people  interested  in  the  juvenile  field, 
just  like  the  people  who  are  interested  in  courts,  just  like  the  people 
who  are  inteiestod  in  con-Bctions,  are  beginning  to  get  into  this  and 
finally  are  beginning  to  take  part.  Each  one  of  those  other  segments, 
the  percentage  of  our  program  has  been  increasing  flvery  single 
year.  We  are  creating  a  balanced  kind  of  system. 

We  are  the  first  to  admit  that  there  was  an  inbalance  in  our 
system  and  our  appropriations  level  to  begin  with,  not  entirely^  if 
you  will,  the  fault  of  the  program  or  indeed  of  the  conceptualiza- 
tion behind  the  prograin. 

It  is  just  that  there  were  in  the  police  world— there  wasn't  a 
police  world  of  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  grant 
fund  were  available.  They  knew  what  a  grant  was  in  the  police 
world.  Take  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  There  are  200 
people  in  the  Planning  Division  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment, grantsmcn  to  a  man. 

Our  agency  has  750  employees.  We  have  20  people  in  our  regional 
■^office  in  California.  They  outnumber  us  10  to  1. 

But  what  is  happening  in  our  program  is  that  other  people  are 
taking  part.  Other  people  are  coming  on  board. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  if  we  give  them  another  pot  they  are 

going  to  leave  U9.  .  .  '  ,  -     i  j 

In  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  a  very  interesting  thing  happened. 
I  sat  at  the  State  planning  agency  board  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Chief  Wilson  had  from  Congress  all  the  money  he  needed.  He  didn  t 
come  to  those  meetings  at  the  State  planning  agency  level  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  sent  a  captain.  Do  you  Jiave  any  idea  how 
many  captains  there  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  in 
DC? 

*As  a  result  our  planning  process  lucked,  really,  input  from  the 
Police  Department.  But  also  as  a  result  we  had  a  heavy  commit- 
ment in  the  State  plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  3uvemle 
justice,  to  juvenile  delinquency.  We  worked  very  hard  m  those 
areas  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  program.         ,  .       *  j 

It  is  part  of  that  dvnamic.  We  have  a  commitment  to  that  dy- 
namic at  the  State  and'  local  level  and  we  must  give  that  dynamic  a 

*^^M^  Hawkins.  I  am  sorry.  You  lost  mo.  I  don't  ^et  your  dynamic. 
What  is  it  in  the  dynamic  involved  in  thnt  situation?  What  is  the 
philosophy,  the  purpose,  behind  it  when  you  have  no  particular  role 
of  ipadersiiip  in  the  amount  in  which  you  distribute  the  money? 

Mr  Work.  Let  me  correct  that.  We  are  committed  and  we  are 
now  exercising  leadership  role  with  our  discretionary  funds.  You 
will  see  that  in  the  people  that  we  have  hired  and  have  brought  on 
board  in  the  juvenile  justice  area  who  will  exercise  that  leverage. 

Ml'.  Hawkins.  In  other  words  you  are  going  to  tell  the  States  what 
to  do  ? 

Mr.  Work.  No.  .    x  i  u  * 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  are  you  going  to  do  then?  •  ^  ,  ,  u 

Afr  Work.  We  are  encouraging  them  because  of  the  mandate  m 
oiii'  1978  act  that  they  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  ]uve- 
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nilo  delinquency  and  justice-  problems  in  their  plans.  We  will  en- 
cournge  that. 

In  addition  we  will  use  our  discretionnary  funds  as  leverage  to 
try  to  help  develop  that. 

But  what  I  am  tryhig:  to  explain  is  an  historical  development, 
Congressman.  The  historical  development  is  that  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency field,  tlmt  tlie  courts  and  coi^rections  are  really  beginning 
to  take  part  in  our  program.  We  think  we  are  a  youiig  program. 
We  think  we  ouglit  to  be  given  a  chance  to  let  them  take  part  in  this 
progi^nm  ber^anse  it  is  so  fragmented,  because  it  is  so  pulled  apart. 
This  is  a  vital  and  essential  point.  It  goes  to  the  essence  of  what 
it  involved  in  our  statute.  It  is  at  the  heart  of  our  statute,  the  State 
and  local  planning  process.  The  heart  of  our  statute  is  people  sitting 
down  and  talking  about  the  problems  who  have  never  talked  to 
eaoh  other  before.  If  you  draw  them  with  another  source  of  money 
thoy  won't  come  to  the  meetingn. 

lilv  ITawkixs.  I  haven't  seen  them  turn  down  any  source  of 
money  around  here.  Testimony  before  this  subcommittee  indicates 
that  tliey  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  additional  money. 

On  page  IG  of  yonr  testimony  you  say  that  H.H.  6265  "could 
divert  and  undermine  the  State  efforts  in  this  ar^a." 

Could  you  elaborate  on  that?  I  fail  to  .see  how. 

My.  Work.  That  is  wliat  T  have  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  you  conld  undermine  the  State  efforts.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  State  planning  agency  which  obviously  each  State  would 
create.  Thoy  would  either  (M*eiite  a  new  agency  or  iise  an  existing  one.. 
Thnt  is  cIph  riy  a  niattei'  of  local  decision  to  make. 

Assuming  that  they  use  the  existing  one  then  obviously  you  would 
not  have  a  second  agency.  You  would  have  additional  money  to 
work  specifically  with  this  problem.^ 

In  what  way  would  this  undermine  their  efforts  in  this  particu- 
lar area? 

Mr.  Work.  If  in  fact  tlie  legislation  as  it  comes  out  of  Congress 
does  use  exactly  the  same  Stato  agency  

Mr.  TTawktx^^.  Xo.  it  would  not.  That  would  be  a  local  decision.  We 
would  not  mandate  that. 

Mr.  WoHK.  If  in  fact  it  evnn  allows  it  to  use  exactly  the  same 
St?,te  agency  when  it  comes  out  if  there  is  a  dispute  whether  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  htiman  resources  area  or  whether  it  ought  to  be 
in  a  critne  agency  please  lot  me  make  you  understand  that  I  under- 
sr^and  it  is  a  question  of  how  do  you  put  the  coordination  effort 
But  ii  it  in  fnct  allows  the  same  State  agency  and  if  that  in  fact 
is  what  the  States  do  and  if  in  fact  the  same  staff  is  provided  and 
if  in  fact  it  is  the  same  board,  which  I  do  not  believe  under  these 
circumstances  it  is.  then  we  do  not  have  a  serious  State  and  local 
coordination  problem.  There  would  be  a  Federal  coordination  prob- 
lem.  These  boards  at  the  State  and  local  level  would  have  to  deal 
Willi  yet  anofhor  Federal  bureaticracy  and  Congress  would  have  to 
futul  Vot  anotlier  Federal  bureaucracy.  You  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  atKlitors.  You  would  havo  to  pay  for  the  grants  managers.*  You 
wnnld  lose  a  higher  proportion  of  your  funds  in  the  filtering  down 
process. 
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But  if  in  fact  it  is  exactly  the  same  coordination  mechanism  at 
the  State  and  local  level  a  substantial  portion  of  my  objections  are 
alleviate. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  would  be  de^  ri^ble.  If  no  better 
progress  is  going  to  be  made,  then  maybe  we  should  change. 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  H.R.  6265  if  it  used  the  LEAA  as  its 
structure  rather  than  the  Department  of  HEW? 

Mr.  Work.  Congressman,  I  think  

Mr.  HA>VKrNs.  Would  you  recommend  that  ? 

Mr.  Work.  As  m  the  corrections  area  we  have  recognized  that 
perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  juve- 
nile delinquency  area.  It  certainly  would  bo  preferable  to  us  to  have 
this  placed  wi'tliin  our  mechanism,  >vithin  the  LEAA  bailiwick, 
than  to  have  it  placed  in  yet  another  Federal  agency  and  with  cer- 
tainly another  State  agency  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  the 
fimds  at  the  Stf\^e  and  local  level,  yes,  absolutely,  W3  would  prefer 
that. 

But  I  also  think  that  the  block  grant  approach  is  worthy  of  *  a 
chance.  It  is  amazing  to  sec  a  couple  of  States,  three  or  four  States, 
really,  coming  alive  under  the  block  grant  approach,  really  doing 
a  bang-up  job  planning.  I  see  over  the  5  years  that  we  have  been 
in  existence  a  widening  chasm.  Some  States  aren't  doing  very  well 
at  all.  But  some  States  are  really  taking  a  leadership  role. 

The  block  grant  approach  really  is  an  experiment  into  govern- 
mental relations  to  try  to  attempt  to  put  the  probleni  down  in  the 
front  line  where  it  belongs  and  because  of  that,  achieve  long-term 
solutions. 

I  think  that  the  block  idea  has  not  been  given  as  full  a  chance 
OS  it  ought  to  be  given.  Wo  ir^  a  young  agency.  We  have  made  some 

Erogress.  These  are  tremendously  diflficrlt  problems,  as  you  well 
now. 

Mr.  Hawktxs.  I  understand  from  vour  statement  that  yDU  prefer 
H.R.  137^7.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Work.  Yes,  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Despite  the  fai^t  tlmt  this  proposal  places  the  admin- 
istration in  HEW  rather  tlian  LEAA. 
Mr.  Work.  That  is  a  relatively  limited  mandate.  It  essentially 


Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  less  innocuous  to  you,  then,  because  it  is  more 
limited,  Is  that  it? 

Mr*  Work.  I  just  don't  think  we  are  going  to  lose  our  people 
from  our  table  because  of  the  reenactmont  of  tliat  program. 

Mr.  HAAVKiXfi.  Maybe  you  feel  that  way  because  the  program  is  in- 
adequate. Could  that  be  true? 

Mr.  Work.  What  I  am  suggesting  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
essence  of  our  problem  is  keeping  everybody  sharing  this  concern 
with  delinquency  talkinc;  to  each  other.  If  there  is  a  great  big  pot 
of  money  so  that  they  didn't  need  to  come  to  the  meeting  then  wo 
don't  think  they  would  come* 
Mr.  Hawki^ts.  Thank  you. 
Mrs.  Chisholm* 

Mrs.  CttiSHOLM.  There  are  several  things  running  through  my 
mind.  First  of  all)  when  you  indicated  a  little  bit  earlier  that  the 
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people  connected  with  the  jnvonile  delinquency  situation  are  just  be- 
ginning to  become  aware  or  beginning  to  move  in  terms  of  trying  to 
receive  grants,  et  cetera.  I  think  that  is  why  very  specificall^y  this 
legislation  wants  to  make  sure  that  whatever  moneys  are  going  to 
be  utilized  for  this  specific  area  are  earmarked  or  categorized  or 
any  other  name  that  you  might  desire  to  use  because  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  LEAA  has  begun  to  recognize  that  the  juvenile  delin- 
quent problem  is  a  very  important  problem.  Even  now  only  25  per- 
cent 01  the  funds  are  being  utilized  for  this  direction. 

Wouldn't  you  say  that  it  is  important  to  have  a  categorical  grant 
approach  as  contrasted  to  the  block  grant  ap|)roach  that  you  have 
been  speaking  about  because  of  the  lack  of  political  or  sophisticated 
clout  on  the  part  of  those  to  be  serviced.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  fire  and  the  police  run  a  very  organized-and  even  in  terms 
of  general  revenue  sharing  they  have  been  getting  the  chief  benefits 
to  the  exclusion  of  many  other  groups. 

So  therefore  on  the  basis  of  social  and  economic  patterns  in  our 
cities  it  would  seem  to  me  that  categorical  grants  to  be  definitely 
specified  by  the  Federal  Government  to  take  care  of  those  who  are 
the  most  needy  and  desirous  of  help  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  it 
would  seem  that  LEAA  *o  me,  that  this  is  why  we  have  to  take 
this  approach. 

Would  you  refute  or  deny  that? 

Mr.  Work.  Obviously  you  put  your  finger  on  a  crucial  item.  But 
I  think  that  our  experience  in  corrections  is  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  this  can  be  handled  without  goiujfr  to  an  exclusively  and  en- 
tirely categorical  grant  program.  A  fomula  was  provided  in  the 
corrections  area  so  that  there  would  be  a  minimum  amount  there  for 
corrections.  If  you  brought  out  a  formula  there  then  you  wouldn't 
lose  the  people  who  were  coming  to  the  table. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Why  do  you  keep  saying  that  you  are  going  to 
lose  these  people  that  are  coming  to  the  tlie  table? 

^Vhy  are  you  losing  them-i  first  of  all? 

Wliy  would  you  be  losing  them  if  you  have  something  to  give  or 
if  xon  have  something  to  iron  out? 

It  seems  to  me  their  own  maturity  and  their  own  basic  concern 
about  the  issues  will  enable  them  to  continue  to  come  to  the  table* 
Whv  do  you  keep  saying  that? 

Mr.  WoHK.  Let  me  take  an  example  of  any  front-line  criminal 
justice  agency.  Take  any  city.  It  really  only  has  the  resources,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  to  handle  so  many  grants.  It  is  a  time-consuming 
effort  to  handle  grants.  The  people  who  get  money  from  HEW  this 
year  think,  "I  am  goin^  to  be  able  to  do  my  new  and  innovative 
thing.^^  They  are  not  going  to  come.  They  are  going  to  say,  "Well, 
I  have  got  this  thing  going  from  HEW  in  this  city  and  that  city 
and  that  city,  places  where^  the  HEW  executive  oflUce  money  goes.^^ 
Those  are  the  people  ^ho  just  aren't  going  to  appear  because  they 
have  got  their  new  thing. 

1  have  been  a  grantee.  I  know  that  when  I  am  out  there  fighting 
for  money  1  am  much  more  concerned  about  v^hat  goes  on  in  that 
meeting  than  I  am  when  T  am  kind  of  fat  and  I  don't  have  some- 
thing up  for  considerate  n. 
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So  I  think  because  of  that,  that  is  the  mentality  of  the  grantee. 
Because  he  just  can't  swallow'  all  he  can  swallow  there  will  be 
people  in  some  cities  who  just  won't  come  who  ought  to  come, 

Mrs.  CiiifiTioLisr.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  in  terms  of 
legislation  as  to  how  we  can  protect  the  most  powerless  and  helpless 
in  this  entire  situation,  tlie  juveniles  who  have  been  just  cast  aside 
at  the  bottom  of  everybody's  priorities  because  they  are  not  a  real 
power  group  in  the  sense  of  the  word  to  be  reckoned  with  in  our 
country  in  terms  of  monevs  and  grants? 

Mr.  Work.  Two  ways,  Congiesswoman.  First  of  all,  we  are  going 
to  put  discretionary  money  and  top  discretionary  money  on  it.  We 
regard  tliat  discretionary  money  as  leverage  money.  It  draws  them 
along.  We  are  going  to  do  that. 

No.  2,  the  formula  approach  is  clearly  a  possibility  and  clearly 
more  desirable  to  us  than  an  entirely  separate  agency.  By  a  fomiula 
approach  you  can  accomplish  that  objective. 

Mrs.  Cnisiiour.  Xo  further  questions. 

Afr.  TTawktxs.  INfr.  Steiger. 

^fr.  Si^RroKH.  T  am  somewhat  confused  about  an  issue  the  chair- 
man raised  in  that  direction,  somewhat  subtly. 
Mr.  TTawktxs.  You  bring  it  out. 

^[r.  S'nuoKU.  Somewhei'o  along  the  way  you  got  into  a  question 
that  came  out  sometliing  like,  "Wliat  percentage  of  the  money  is 
going  into  juvenile  prevention?" 

But  would  T  be  fair  in  oliaraoterizing  LEAA's  approach  and  tho 
prodn(*t  of  funds  made  available  through  LEAA  as  being  signifi- 
cantly less  related  to  juvenile  prevention  and  far  more  related  to 
what' happens  in  the  .  juvenile  justice  system? 

Mr.  WoKK.  In  my  testimony  you  will  see  the  types  of  programs 
outlined  categorv  by  category. 

Mr.  SrKfOKK.  t  see  "Diversion,"  ""Rehabilitation,"  "Upgrading  Ee- 
sources."  "Drucrs."  and  "Standards  and  Goals." 

Mr.  WoKK.  Tlie  statewide  youth  service  bureau  has  to  develop  a 
comprehen^Mve  program  on  a  statewide  and  lo^^l  level  so  that  all 
asports — addressing  this  kind  of  problem,  as  you  know,  we  were 
really  the  pioneers  of  the  youth  service  bureau  idea.  It  is  commonly 
mentioned  in  our  National*  Commission  on  Standards  and  Goals. 

It  is  in  my  view  one  of  the  most  exicting  new  ideas  in  the  entire 
juvenile  area. 

The  trouble  I  have  with  the  prevention  versus  delinquency  line  is 
that  to  argue  over  that  turf— and  it  really  is  just  a  turf  argument- 
is  counterproductive.  We  have  urged  at  the  staff  level  that  the  old 
distitiction  between  prevention,  if  you  will,  and  the  juvenile  justice 
svstem  of  prevention  and  delinquency  that  was  attempted  to  divide 
tiu^  line  between  HEW's  efforts  and  LEAA^s  efforts,  be  abolished. 

We  are  proceeding  with  that  basic  notion  in  mind.  In  the  Juvenile 
Pelitinuencv  Council  the  feelincr  ^ve  liave  is  that  as  the  years  pro- 
gressed and  as  our  interest  and  our  commitment  to^  juvenile  delin- 
quency  has  iticren-ed  wo  have  gotten  more  and  more  into  the  preven- 
tion area.  We  feel  if  tlits  i?  allowed  to  continue  we  will  sfet  more 
and  more  into  the  prevention  area  and  this  distinction  will  in  fact 
become  as  meaningless  to  everyone  here  as  it  is  presently  to  me* 
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Mr,  Sn3iGm  Tn  1072  the  fi^riirns  you  jrive  us  indicate  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  140  million  wont  into  prcvontion,  Is  that  accumto? 
Mr,  Work,  That  is  oon'oot, 

Mr.  Stkiokr,  And  in  1973  the  new  act  passed  by  tlie  Conjjross 
broadened  and  somewhat  more  explicitly  gave  ffuidanee  to  LEAA  to 
deal  with  that? 

Mr.  Woinc.  The  wliole  delinf|uenev  area,  really,  Congressman,  and 
I  certainly  regard  it  as  including  prevention, 

Mr.  S'nacKR,  vVIl  right.  But  it  \vas  specifically  delineated  in  statute 
as  "juvenile  delinfiuoncy/' 

Mr,  WoiiK.  Yes,  we  would  like  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  we  can  do.  The  Congress  has  gWon  us  a  niaudate.  Now  let  us 
not  pull  it  away  from  ns. 

Mr,  STKruKU.  Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  an  impact  LEAA  has 
on  social  service  institutions  oatsidc  the  range  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system  ? 

Air.  Work.  That  is  an  important  coordination  problem.  xVs  I  said 
at  the  beginning  of  my  testimony  nothing  is  more  important  here 
than  the  coordination  of  the  enMre  human  resources  community.  But 
wo  think  that  we  have  a  going  thing  in  coordination  whereas  no- 
body else  in  lunnan  resources  is  doing  any  coordination  at  all.  We 
think  that  we  can  also  bring  the  other  human  resoiu'ces  agencies 
along  with  us.  We  are  doing  that  in  Comj^ton,  not  only  tlie  Federal 
resoinres  agencies,  but  also  the  State,  locab  and  county  resoui'ces 
agencies.  We  are  finding  a  tremendous  enthusiasm  out  there  for  this 
idea. 

I  would  ]\o]')v  to  be  able  to  report  back  in  G  oi*  8  months  about  this 
project  because  I  nni  so  optinnstic  abottt  what  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do  witli  the  goals  juid  objccti\*es  that  we  set  out  there  with 
the  city  of  Compton.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  really  exciting. 

Air,  Stuokk.  Mr.  Work,  that  is  fascinating  about  the  city  of  Comp- 
ton, What  f  am  interested  in  is  what  your  etforts  and  what  the  im- 
])act  of  LEAA  has  been  and  is  now  on  social  service  programs,  so- 
cial 55ervice  agencies,  outside  of  the  juvenile  justice  system,  private 
and/or  governmental  social  service  agencies. 

Mr.  Work.  Congressman,  what  I  am  trying  to  pose  to  you  is  th"t  ' 
if  yon  do  your  coordination  on  the  so(»inl  service  side  you  must  under- 
stand that  you  vnn  the  risk  of  losing  the  coordination  of  the  criminal 
justice  si(le  because  tlie  ])eo])le  in  between,  the  juvenile  derrnquency 
people,  svill  iro  otl'  and  do  their  coordimttion  with  the  social  service 
and  they  won*t  coordinate  on  the  criminal  justice  side.  You  have  ^ot 
to  consider  the  whole  package.  What  1  am  suggesting  is  

Mr.  S'JT.rnKu.  T  u^cogni/c  that.  T  am  trying  to  aslc  you  a  rpiestinn. 
which  1  hope  might  be  helpful  to  the  agency,  to  gi\e  some  idea  as  to 
how  you  are  doing  that  job. 

Afr.  Work.  Thv)v  are  two  ways.  The  fu'st  way  is  that  we  try  to 
increase  our  efforts*  In  the  Juvenile  T)elin((uency  Council  we  take 
oiu*  cf^oz-^ination  role  ns  chairman  of  that  council  very  serioiuisly* 
We  have  begun  to  develop,  as  I  said  earlier,  a  theory  of  coordination 
that  involves  all  those  parties  on  the  social  services  end  of  the  de- 
livery v^pectrum. 

In  addition  to  that  we  want  to  emphasi;^c  and  we  will  emphasl$<e  in 
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Hio  Stnto  plans  tlmt  iuvpiiilc  ilclinr|noncy  is  a  problem  that  Congress 
has  munrlatod  that  the  Stato  plans  pay  attention  to.  In  that  respect 
the.  invenile  area  presents  an  important  and  significant  coorclination 
problem  with  social  ser\'ices  that  the  rest  of  crime  docs  present  to 
a  degree  bnt  not  to  the  degi-eo  that  invenile  delinquency  doe^. 

ilr.  STKtnEu.  T  listened  verv  ciirel'nlly  to  that  answer.  T  hope  1 
won't  be  unfair  to  vou  if  I  snguest  that  what  you  have  said  to  me 
is  that  at  the  moment  yon  have  vei-y  little  impact  on  existing  social 

Service  agencies. 
Is  that  a  fair  characterization? 

Mr.  Work.  We  arc  the  chairman  of  the  interdepartmental  council 
on  juvenile  dclinquencv.  Coordination  is  one  of  the  toughest  things 
to  bring  about  at  anv  level  of  government  anywhere  in  this  country. 

]\rr.  S'l-KiciKR.  AVhat  I  am  trying  to  seek  from  you,  sir,  is  some  idea 
as  to  what  our  perspective  shonlud  be  or  could  be  in  torms  of  the 
work  that  now  goes  on  within  a  State  T.KAA  planning  agency. 

For  example,  if  vou  went  to  the  State  of  New  York  or  went  to 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  would  we  find  social  service  agencies  involved 
in  that  portion  of  the  turf  known  as  "prevention,"  participating 
fully  in  those  agencies  as  ha.-iiig  an  opportunity  to  receive  grant 
assistance  from  an  LEAA  grant' block  program?  Or  is  the  thrust 
and  direction  of  the  agency" to  open  doois  that  heretofore  have  not 
been  opened? 

Mr.  Work.  It  would  varv  from  State  to  State,  Congressman.  Some 
States  are  excellent  in  that  regard.  Other  States  are  not.  But  you 
will  sec  that  our  efforts  will  be  to  get  them  further  involved  because 
of  the  mandate  in  the  1973  act. 

Mr.  Strtoer.  So  we  are  really  talking  prospectively.  In  the  first 
5  years  not  much  was  done.  Is  that  fair? 

"Mr.  Work.  I  think  that  is  probably  fair,  Congressman.  Not 
enough. 

Mr.  SmoER.  Do  you  have  any  alternatives  at  all  which  will  pro- 
vide additional  resources  to  the  States  for  youth  programs  and  would 
not  interfere  with  State  LIS  A  A  activities? 

In  other  words,  were  we  to  eliminate  the  reference  to  the  piven- 
ile  justice  system,  would  this  proposal  as  contained  in  the  bill  be 
acceptable  to  the  agency? 

Mr.  Work.  No.  f  think  we  would  still  have  other  problems.  Con- 
gressman, of  vitiating  our  plannini^  and  coordinating  mechanism. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  simply  this:  that  in  trying  to 
improve  coordination  in  the  .social  services  area  don't-fwin  the  co- 
ordination in  the  criminal  area. 

M»'.  StEiOER.  Let  me  ask  it  differentljr.  What  alternatives  if  any 
'do  you  have  to  H.R.  6265  for  dealing  with  the  problem'  of  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention? 

Mr.  Work.  Give  us  a  formula  grant  program  for  prevention,  just 
like  corrections. 

Mr.  Steioer.  A  formula  grant  program  through  HEW? 

Mr.  Work.  No,  through  LEAA. 

Mr.  StEtGER.  Through  LEAA  specifically  for— • 

Mr.  Work.  Juvenile  justice  and  prevention. 

Mr.  Stbiger.  Any  other  alternatives? 
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Mi\  Woiuc.  I  think  that  is  tlio  primary  alternative,  Conj^ressman. 

Mr.  Steiger.  There  has  always  been  an  histoi'ic  foundation  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  dealinj^  with 
juveniles.  Your  answer  to  niy  question  has  effectively  eliminated 
IIEWs  role  and  responsibility. 

I  don't  do  you  a  disservice,  clo  T,  by  saying  that? 
^  Mr.  Woaic.  Porha[)S  because  we  ai'o  not  trying  to  eliminate  $4  bil- 
lion worth  of  appropriations  that  relate  to' education,  welfare,  and 
so  forth  in  HEW.  But  we  ai'e  trying  to  say  is  that  in  dividincr  the  pie 
if  you  move  juvenile  justice  and  juvenile  delinquency  entirely  out  of 
the  criminal  spectrum  you  are  going  to  lose  a  much  bettor  coorclination 
mechani.sm  than  you  Inive  got  anywhere  in  the  HEW  world  at  the 
Federal  level  or  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Mr.  Stisiokr.  In  the  testimony  that  you  have  given  us  on  H.R» 
6265  you  raise  an  issue  involving  invasion  of  pi'ivacy  and  iuvenile.  I 
would  be  grateful  for  your  trdcing  a  moment  to  expand  on  what 
you  mean. 

^fr.  Work.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  labeling.  We  in  the  crime 
and  delinquency  area  have  been  vei'y  concerned — and  there  is  con: 
cern  expressed  in  our  statute,  as  you  know— about  security  and  pri- 
vacy of  records  that  relate  to  anybody  in  any  system,  be  it  tlie  wel- 
fare system,  the  criminal  .system  or  the  juvenile  court  system. 

There  is  a  significant  pfoblen:i  and  a  serious  problem.  We  do  not 
find  in  the  pi'oposed  legislation  enough  recognition  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  problom,  about  putting  records  together  that  would  be  neces- 
sary either  foi*  research  or  for  the  proper  administration  of  any 
program  that  would  involve  people  or  persons  or  children  who  have 
had  no  contact  with  the  law  or  who  have  been  only  truant  and  have 
somehow  or  another  been  given  the  label  "pre-delinquent." 

We  don't  have  a  ready  solution  to  that  problem,  Congressman.  We 
just  mention  that  because  we  believe  we  have  led  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  the  consideration  of  security  and  privacy 
issues* 

We  want  to  make  certain  that  everywhere  we  go  we  try  to  raise 
the  level  of  sensitivity  to  that  kind  of  problem.  We  do  it  only  for 
those  purposes. 

Air.  STrjoriR.  One  other  avSpect  of  our  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  juveniles  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of  runaways  or  what  are 
called  "runaways.*^ 

Is  it  fair  to  suggest,  as  I  read  your  testimony,  that  this  is  a  social 
problem?  Would  it  not  he  more  appropriate  for  HEW  to  deal  with 
that  kind  of  social  i)roblem  rather  than  LEAA? 

Mr.  Work.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  supported  their 
proposed  legislation  which  has,  as  you  know,  an  important  runaway 
provision  in  it. 

But  LEAA  has  not  ignored  the  runaway  question.  We  have  indeed 
put  about  $9  million  into  it.  That  is  an  example  of  the  broader  kinds 
of  responsibility  we  are  now  accepting  in  this  area  and  in  fact  are 
eager  for. 

STBioBn.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Mr.  Work,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  in  your 
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nnswor  to  ^fi'.  StiMjroi'  lliat  you  would  suppoi'i  a  formula  i^raiit  pro- 
grnm  for  juviMiilo  (loliiu|uoi'u\v  pi'ovonliou  adininistoivd  by  LEAA? 

Mi\  WouK.  Lot  nio  make  dear  that  that  is  in  our  view  much  prc- 
lorablo  to  ])uil(liu.fi;  an  entirely  new  administi*ativo  stiMicture  in  some 
otl^or  ajroncy  and  building  an*  ontii'oly  now  state  and  local  vsti'ucture. 

SVe  think*  tluit  wo  have  tbe  spirit^and  the  onoi'gy  to  do  tliat  job 
in  tbo  right  way.  So  hitei*  if  snmothing  munt  bo  done,  if  Congress 
must  take  (iction*  in  this  field,  oHkm'  than  wluit  wo  ai'o  pi'osontly  doing 
and  to  supplement  oui'  comniitnient  in  this  field,  wo  fool  that  the 
preferable  way  would  bo  a  fornuda  grant. 

^Ir.  TIawkixs.  I  just  wnnfod  to  be  sui'o  the  record  was  correct  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  AVouK.  I  appreciate  that.  Mr.  ChaiiMuan, 

Mr.  IIawkixs.  Thank  you,  :Mr.  Worlc. 

Mr.  Woiuc.  1  appreoiato  that.  sii'.  Thank  yoii. 

Air.  Hawkixp..  V\\v  next  witnesses  ai'o  fi'oiu  the  National  Confer- 
enre  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Plamung  Administraloi's,  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Kichard  C.  AVortz  and  Mr,  C.  L.  Townsend,  Jr. 

AVo  are  certainly  appreciative  of  your  appearance  here  on  short 
notice. 

STATEMENT  OP  RICHARD  C.  WERTZ,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE  OF  STATE  CRIMINAL '  JUSTICE  PLANNING  ADMINIS- 
TRATORS  AND  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  CrOVERNOR'S  COMMISSION 
ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE, 
STATE  OF  MARYLAND;  AND  C.  L.  TOWNSEND,  JR.,  FOR  LEE  M. 
THOMAS,  LEGISLATION  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PLANNING  ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS,  AND  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  PROGRAMS,  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

]\tr.  Wium.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  fommitteo. 

T  will  try  to  be  In'ief.  We  do  have  a  i^roparod  stntement  which, 
with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  have  introduced  into  the 
record. 

^fr.  1  Taw  KINS.  Witliout  objection*  it  is  so  ordered. 
[T)ie  statement  rel'orred  to  follows:] 

PUKPAUl!)!)  fiTATKMKNT  OP  KieHARD  C.  WkRT/,  CltATRMAX,  XCSCJPA,  AND  RXKCtJ* 
TtVK  DUiKCTOU,  GoVliUiVOlis'  CoMMfSHtON  ON  T^AW  KSPOUeKMIfiiVt  AN!)  AUMtN- 
IHTUA'HON  OC*  JUSTICK,  StATt::  OF  MAUYt.ANn,  AXl)  C.  L.  'I'oWNRKND,  JU..  POtt 
liMK  M.  TUO.NfAS,  IilCaiSLATIO>!  r^OMI.iinT.K  CltAUtMAN,  NCSCJPA  AND  EXKC- 

tnivi:  ruoouAMs,  Statk  ov  Hotr-rtt  Cauouna 

>foml)ers  of  ihn  House  Education  ami  Tiabor  Coaunhtee^s  f^ttbcommlttee  on 
Kqunl  f)p|)ortutiU,v,  T  am  Hlek  WortJ^.  Cliaifnuui  of  tlie  National  Conferenoe  of 
Stale  Tilnilnal  Justice  Planning  Administrators  and  Director  of  the  Maryland 
State  Plnnnlnf(  Amm*  With  nic  Is  Mr,  C.  L.  Townsend,  Jr.,  for  Mr,  Lee 
Thomas  whf)  is  tlio  Hiairman  of  our  National  Conforoneo^s  L(^Kl«IatlvG  Com- 
niittpo  and  also  \\w  KxtM'tillve  Director  of  the  South  CaroUntt  Office  of  Criminal 
.tttstico.  Tlio  NCSC.Ii^A  is  the  natlotwU  orj^ani/atimi  ropresonting  the  heads  of 
the  55  Stnto  Criminal  *Tustlee  PlntmlnR  AKonclns  operating  In  tlie  states  and 
terrltfU'ir'w  under  provisions  of  the  Oimdbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  inos  and  Its  10T3  amendments. 

■4  ^ 
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Our  prepared  statement  will  offer  our  views  and  reconunendatlons  on  HR'-0265 
which  eouecrus  tlio  treatment  and  prevention  of  juvenile  aellnquoney.  We 
appreciate  this  opportinilty  and  hope  tluit  our  suggestions  will  be  boneflelal  to 
the  draUers  and  proponents  of  this  and  other  federal  juvenile  delinquency 
treatment  and  prevention  legislation. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  state  that  our  position  Is  one  of  strong  support 
for  additional  legislative  and  financial  focus  on  delinquency  prevention,  How- 
ever, as  win  be  developed  throughout  my  statement,  we  strongly  oppose  HR-0205 
as  currently  written. 

Wo  agree  that  the  present  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  the  past  35  years  and  has  remained  virtually  unchanged  has 
done  little  If  anything  to  reduce  and  prevent  juvenile  delhKiuency.  However, 
we  do  not  feel  that  a  *'new  National  Oftice  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  in 
the  Executive  Olilce  of  the  President  .  .  needs  to  be  created,  nor  will  such  a 
new  branch  of  federal  government  solve  the  dellnqtieney  problem, 

Our  llrst  observation  is  the  limitation  on  federal  funds  that  are  presently 
available  for  juvenile  dGllnquency  treatment  and  prevention.  Of  course,  thia 
linancla)  limitation  will  permeate  our  thoughts  and  suggestions  throughout  our 
testimony,  but  we  wanted  to  identify  It  as  a  single  Issue  needing  discussion. 

l:iR-6205  In  Title  11,  Federal  Asaistance  for  State  and  Local  Programst  both 
recognizees  the  present  scarcity  of  fimds  and  attempts  to  rectify  that  scarcity 
by  authorized  ai)proprlatlons  for  the  forthcoming  (two)  flseal  years. 

It  Is  our  contention  tlnit  the  amounts  sought  are  not  nearly  enough  to  combat 
the  problem  of  increasing  juvenile  delinquency  nor  are  the  dates  realistic  as 
tliey  are  predicated  on  a  shortsighted  future.  The  Senate  version  of  this  Bill 
reconnnended  $200  million  for  flHoul  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $800  million 
for  fiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  1976.  Although  we  also  And  specific  problems  in 
the  way  that  Bill  Is  written,  we  do  agree  with  the  appropriation  levels  it  seeks. 

We  do  not  understand  why  IiU-G265  is  seeking  funds  for  fiscal  year  1073 
and  suggest  that  these  us  well  as  fiscal  year  $74  funds  be  used  to  increase  latter 
years*  ai)i)roprlations.  In'llne  with  this  recommendation,  we  also  feel  that  funda 
should  be  sought  ftn'tlier  Into  the  future  than  for  fiscal  year  1070.  Our  sugges- 
tion would  be  FY  1078. 

In  addition  to  the  levels  of  appropriations  sought,  we  also  question  the  cate- 
gorical nature  of  their  dispersal  to  states.  A  determination  of  that  whieli  Is  best 
for  Individual  states  should  be  determined  at  that  state  by  established  or  rec- 
ommended processes.  The  categorical  grant  allocation  system  may  have  a  place 
In  funding  specific  Itemized  projects  or  stttdles  but  not  when  attempting  to  rectify 
a  general  problem  where  the  specifics  are  determined  only  at  the  situs  of  that^ 
problem.  That  is,  an  indlvidtial  state  mtist  determine  how  best  to  attack  the 
problem  of  juvetdle  delinquency  In  that  state.  To  establish  such  a  categorical 
grant  program  as  imder  Section  203,  you  take  the  chance  of  diverting  and 
underndnlng  present  states*  efforts  at  treating  and  preventing  juvenile  de- 
litiquency* 

The  second  major  note  of  opiwsition  that  we  must  voice  to  your  proposed  BlU 
is  In  the  establishment  of  a  new  federal  agency  or  sub-agency  where  the  proper 
utilization  of  an  existing  and  functioning  agency  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 
We  agree  that  such  additional  motietary  allocations  being  earmarked  for  juve- 
nile delinquency  prevention  should  not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  On  the  oUior  hand,  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  creation  of  a  new  office  within  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  President  Is  the 
most  logical  and  meaidngful  answer  to  the  quest  for  a  funding  conduit* 

The  problem  of  juvefille  delinquency  must  properly  be  addressed  at  its  root 
structure  by  agencies  or  organliisations  specifically  orletited  to  that  puri>ose. 
Tlio  mere  creation  of  a  new  conduit  for  federal  financial  resources  is  not  the 
answer  we  suggest  nor  the  otie  we  feel  Cotigress  is  seeking*  Th  55  State  Plamilng 
Agencies  in  conjunctloti  with  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adndnlstration  are 
specflcally  nmtulated  atul  set  up  to  address  local  needs  and  problems.  tJnlform 
guidelines  and  regulations  as  well  as  specific  policies  are  presently  In  force  and 
operational  at  the  state  level  to  address  state  problems.  The  only  shortcoming 
with  the  present  Crime  Control  Act  oi!  1978  Is  Its  failure  to  adequately  cover  the 
prevention  o/  juvenile  delinquency.  Allhough  many  Slate  Planning  Agencies  nre 
presently  utiili^.ing  LEAA  ftuid^^  In  pre-dellnquont  and  delinquency  progratns^ 
the  present  futuls  are  Indeed  lliidted  and  eatmot  address  adequately  the  entire 
Juvenile  dellnqueney  problem.  Therefore,  we  recommeiul  that  the  present  LEAA 
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enabling  legislation  be  amended  to  specifically  Include  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention programs  and  to  appropriate  realistic  financial  resources  to  implement 
much  needed  Ju'  t-nile  delinquency  prevention  as  well  as  treatment  programs  and 
projects. 

The  third  major  point  we  would  like  to  stress  is  not  only  the  unnecessary 
planning  and  programmatic  duplication  that  would  result  from  the  passage  of 
HR-6265  but  the  resultant  conflict  and  confusion  at  the  state  and  local  level. 
Although  we  otally  disagree  with  the  creation  of  a  new  federal  sub-agency  and 
the  categorical  grant  concept,  we  feel  that  one  solution,  among  many,  to  the 
problem  of  coordination  would  be  to  require  the  inclusion  of  a  paragraph  sim- 
ilar to  the  following  under  Section  102 :  ,      ,u  J  A 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  being:  To  coordinate  the  described  activities  and 
above-stated  purpose  at  the  state  and  local  level  with  existing  planning  agencies 
as  designated  by  the  governor  of  each  respective  state  or  extcutive  department 
of  the  United  States'  territorial  possessions.  ^  ^  ,  , 

Without  such  a  paragraph  or  other  required  coordination  at  the  state  s  plan- 
ning agency  level,  there  will  obviously  be  duplicative  and  conflicting  program- 
matic funding.  Furthermore,  certain  juvenile-oriented  agencies  as  well  as  organi- 
zations wil  Ireeeive  funds  from  both  the  State  Planning  Agencies  and  the  new 
National  Office  under  HR-G265.  Differing  guidelines,  regulations,  grant  process- 
ing, and  other  conflicting  administrative  procedures  will  detract  greatly  from 
the  intended  purpose  for  which  the  funds  are  to  be  utilized.  Such  confusion  and 
conflict  would  cause  a  splitting  off  of  the  funding  capabilities  at  the  state  level, 
and  the  whole  juvenile  Justice  system  including  delinquency  treatment  and 
orevention  would  suffer.  Present  funds  are  indeed  limited  and  cannot  adequately 
address  the  entire  juvenile  delinquency  problem,  so  funds  presently  being 
titilissed  by  SPA's  for  pre-delinquency  and  delinquency  prevention  programs 
would  most  likely  be  diverted  with  the  creation  of  a  new  National  Office  as 

^^SrTh"iifajor  point  that  we  feel  must  be  addressed  Id  the  failure  of  H-62C5 
to  protect  the  security  and  privacy  of  juvenile  records,  their  content,  retention, 
dissemination,  use  and  destruction.  It  is  our  feeling  that  juvenile  records  shou  d 
not  be  placed  into  an  automated  data  or  records  system  where  there  is  anv 
possible  chance  to  identify  the  individual.  Further,  we  feel  that  mandatory 
controls  must  be  placed  on  any  manual  data  or  records  system  that  may  contain 
luvonlle  records  with  strong  and  enforceable  penalties  for  inisuae. 

filer  Titl^^^^  there  is  created  a  National  Advisory  Council  for 

Juvenile  Delinouency  Prevention  which  is  made  up  of  the  heads  of  various 
federal  agencies  as  well  as  others  by  Presidential  appointment.  We  agree  with 
the  idea  of  a  single  strong  committee  or  council  but  not  with  the  method  of 
anpointment  used  in  HR-6265;  I.e.,  by  the  President.  Both  state  and  national 
S?gaSKs  having  some  juvenile  justice  orientation  must  have  input  nto 
Sa  CO  nmittee,  and  thus  we  recommend  that  they  be  consit'ered  when  select- 
ing a  method  of  appointment.  Such  organizations  may  Include,  but  by  no  means 
be  Undted  to,  the  National  Conference  of  State  Crira  nal  Jus  ice  Planning  Ad- 
Sill  istrator.  Volunteers  in  Probation,  Inc.,  Nationa  Counci.  on  Crinjie  and 
Delinquency,  Boy  Scouts,  National  Education  Association,  and  the  National 

^"vfn^nr  ftmi*^no?wtth8tanding  our  previous  recommendations  against  the 
crL  lof  of  a  nerS  ral  O^^^^  under  Title  III  of  HR.6265,  ^./e  feel  tha  the 
mithorlty  given  to  the  Director  of  that  office  Is  too  extensive.  Not  only  is  he 
authort/ed  to  operate  bia  own  department,  but  he  may  transcend  lines  of 
SSthor  tv  and  function  within  other  federal  agencies  or  depttrt,rtent8^he  feels 
SSSry.  Furthermore,  he  is  accountable  only  to  the  President  and  no  directly 
to  the  Council  or  to  Congress.  We  recommend  that  he  be  accountable  to  the 
Council  and  advise  the  President  and  Congress  accordingly.  ,     ,    .  u 

oS  beffl  of  our  National  Conference  and  68  State  Planning  ARenc  es,  I  wish 
to  tLnk  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  HR-6265  and  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

NATloNAt  CoNPEnENCr,  Of  STAtK  CRIMINAL  JtJSfieB  PLANNINO  AfiMINiemtOftS 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justine  Planning  Administrators 
.18  coVmed  of  the  heads  of  the  66  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agenclea 
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(SPAs)  operating  In  the  states  and  territories.  Recognizing  the  need  for  a 
formal  mechanism  throuhg  which  unified  state  views  could  be  developed  on 
substantive  Issues  related  to  the  direction,  management  and  Implementation  of 
the  program,  the  SPA  administrators  formed  the  National  Conference  In  1971. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  unified  state  voice  on  the  conduct  of  the  Crime 
Control  Program,  the  National  Conference  has  Intense  Interest  In : 

Informing  the  Governors,  the  Congress.  SPA  supervisory  boards  and  other 
appropriate  groups  of  demonstrated  needs  and  accomplishments  within  the 
states  related  to  crime  and  justice.  ,    «  .      ^   i.  ,  *.u    ,  u 

Improving  the  state  administration  of  the  Crime  Control  Program  through 
the  sharing  and  exchange  of  Information  and  personnel  among  the  states  and 
by  Insuring  the  availability  of  needed  and  quality  training  and  technical  asslst- 

""Determlnlng  and  effectively  expressing  the  collective  views  of  SPA  adminis- 
trators on  i)ending  and  recently  enacted  legislation  and  activity  encompassing 
the  entire  scope  of  criminal  Justice. 

Mr.  Wkutz.  Let  me  try  to  hif2;hlight  a  few  things  in  that  statement 
and  to  offer  somo  romnuMits  on  IT-E.  62G5  and  to  try  to  offer  some  rec- 
oniniendations  witli  some  alternatives.  ^ 

IM  me  firist  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  committee.  I 
made  a  trip  to  California  last  week.  I  apparently  eouldn't  take  the 
warm  sunshine.  So  if  I  begin  to  weaken  my  colleague  will  take 
over. 

For  the  record^  my  name  is  Richard  Wertz.  I  am  executive 
director  of  the  Maryland  Governor's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice. 

I  am  the  current  Chaii'man  of  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators. 

I  have  with  me  "Skip''  Townsend  who  is  representing  T^ee  Thomas^ 
who  is  executive  director  of  the  South  Carolina  Office  of  Criminal 
Justice  Programs  and  the  chairman  of  our  Conference's  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Maryland  Governor's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  South  Carolina  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
grams, t       .  4 

I  am  chairman  of  the  .15  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agen- 
cies estal3lishecl  in  1969  by  the  Governors  of  the  50  states  and  the 
five  territories* 

As  a  prerequisite  for  their  participation  in  the  safe  streets  pro- 
gram last  1968)  I  might  add,  that  by  virtue  of  the  55  state  planning 
agencies  I  was  also  designated  by  the  Governors  of  these  states 
and  territories  to  be  the  official  chairman  of  the  Detiiii[uency  Plan- 
ning Agency  undet*  the  Juvenile  T)elinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  that  year. 

While  that  never  really  got  of?  the  ground,  that  mandate  com- 
bined with  our  LEAA  responsibilities  have  fron.  the  outset  meant 
that  these  planning  agencies  were  involved  in  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  control  planning  area* 

The  National  Conference  is  the  Federation  of  the  Association  of 
the  Executive  Directors  of  these  56  State  criminal  justice  planning 
agencies. 

It  has  a  dual  role,  that  of  self-help  and  exchange  of  information 
on  programs,  what  works  and  what  doesn^t*  It  also  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  following  developments  in  the  adult  criminal  justice 
field  and  for  developing  our  views  on  such  things  as  legislation^ 
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Wo  arc  obvioiislv  vitnllv  intiMvstod  in  llic  proposal  contained  m 
H.R.  62(55.  Wi>  iipi)!(»riiitt'  (his  t)i)i)ortiuuty  to  tostify  totluy. 

From  tho  outsot  lot  mo  In ''•in  by  saying  (hut  National  Conference 
shares  very  much  iho  conoorns  oxpi'e.ssod  in  ILK.  G2Gr>  abont  the 
jiivei\ilo  (IrlinqiuMicy  problem  and  tho  nocd  for  additional  resources 
to  uiiplomont  soliitimis.  Wo  oouhhrt  a^roo  moio  witli  those  conceim 

liio  annual  .omprohonsivo  stuto  oriminal  justice  phins  prepared 
by  tho  T).*)  stato  planning};  agcnoios  that  ropresent  now  include 
child  dornuiuonoy  i)rovontion  oontrol  and  rehabilitation  components 
that  outline  in  do! ail  tlio  nooil^  and  probloms  and  priorities  in  each 
of  our  states  in  tho  jM\ cnilo  dolinciuenoy  area. 

Wo  fool  that  nuu'h  pr()<;'ri'S.s  has  boon  made  by  our  SPA's  in  the 
last  5  years  wmU^v  tho  i)ui*viow  of  tho  Safe  Streets  Act  program. 
We  rooogni/.o  tliat  oaoh  of  nwv  ^.^  Siritc  plans  will  acloquatoly  docu- 
ment tho  need  for  additioniil  »  ;;:i*!i:i.'is  ni  (ho  juvenile  delinquoncy 
area. 

I  miglit  add  in  terms  of  rosouroos  tluit  tlie  National  Conference 
has  exprossod  its  stroiij^  o^nooni  to  appropiuatc  aj^propriations  com- 
mittees of  C'on/Ljross  about  the  current  level  of  appropriations  being 
given  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Quite  frankly  we  have  testified  that  tho  appropriations  for  the 
Hot  ought  to  1)0  inoroa.sod  so  that  our  presently-laid  plans— and  I 
might  add  particularly  in  tho  juvenile  delinquency  area— can  be 
expedited. 

One  otlier  comment  on  appropriations.  I  woidd  have  to  echo  some 
of  the  commonts  made  by  Senator  Pepper  this  morning  when  he 
indicated  that  the  amounts  allocated  or  authoriiced  in  6265  wore 
probably  not  adocpuile. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  one  q[uiok  example  of  tho  appropriations 
level  of  5hT>0  million  which  I  believe  is  tho  amount  currently  recom- 
mended for  fisoal  lOT^'J.  Tho  Stat<^  of  ^Maryland,  with  about  4  million 
people,  woidd  got  roughly  $700,000,  to  $800,000  in  action  funds  under 
the  scope  of  this  program. 

That  compares  in  tei'ms  of  the  current  amount  of  Safe  Streets 
Act  fimding  that  our  SPA  is  putting  into  the  juvenile  delinquency 
area,  it  amounts  to  only  about  20  percent  or  so. 

In  terms  of  total  juvenile  justice  expenditures  in  the  juvenile 
area  now  being  spent  in  our  State,  quite  frankly  it  is  only  1  per- 
nnt  or  J  poroont  of  the  currently  spent  total.  It  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  Tt  is  really  not  aderiuato  to  the  job  tlmt  needs  to  be  done. 

So  1  would  have  to  suggest  that  tho  appropriations  authorimtion 
suggestions  in  the  cin*rent  bill  are  low.  Wo  would  su/rgest  that  the 
authori/ntion  levels  contained  in  S.  821  might  be  more  in  line,  might 
be  bo  a  bit  more  appropriate. 

Concerning  the  concerns  expressed  in  Title  T  of  H.R.  6265  the 
members  of  the  National  Conference  find  themselves  in  strong  dis- 
agreement with  a  number  of  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  for  you  the  basis  of  our  disagree- 
ment in  three  major  areas.  I  would  like  to  suggest  some  alternatives* 

I  point  out  that  in  our  prepared  statement  we  do  comment  on  a 
number  of  other  areas.  We  would  appreciate  your  attention  being 
drawn  to  those* 
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Tho  first  of  tho  H.H.  01>(>r)  pi'ovisions  rluirps  the  Sorrotary  of 
HKW  with  the  responsibility  for  tho  juhniiiistratioii  of  the  pro- 
posed program,  Tlie  National  Coiifcrenec  disagiws  witli  this  ap- 
pronch. 

^V^  would  recommend  iiisteju  that  the  LEAA,  the  Law  Enfoi'ce- 
inont  Assistance  Administration,  bo  cliai'ged  with  the  responsibility 
for  tho  administration. 

Wo  baso  our  feeling  on  three  points.  First  of  all,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Federal  buroaucratio  delivery  system  wonld  take  years.  Wo 
fool  that  there  is  a  need  to  move  ahead  now  in  juvenile  deUnrpiency 
prevention  and  control  area. 

Tho  55  States  currently  have  plans  that  are  bo{]jinnini;  to  be 
impUMnented  now  that  could  be  gi'oatly  expedited  virtually  over- 
night with  inoroased  appropriations. 

It  took  3  or  4  years  to  get  the  bugs  out  of  the  LEA  A  doll  very 
system.  We  feel  tiiat  it  is  not  approp^riato  to  waste  anothei'  2  oi*  3 
years  developing  a  new  system  for  delivery  of  a  pi'ogram  that  could 
be  delivered  as  of  now,  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point. 

The  second  I'oason  for  our  feeling  about  LFAA  versus  ITEW  is 
that  tho  individual  states  have  a  history  of  a  smooth  woi*king  rela- 
tionship with  LEAA,  who  have  worked  with  this  aj?ency  for  5 
years.  They  know  us.  We  know  them.  We  are  beginning  to  make 
solid  progress  with  that  relationship.  We  don't  feel  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  have  to  go  back  to  gi'ound  zero  and  establish  a  whole 
now  sot  of  relationships  with  another  Federal  agency. 

The  last  reason  for  our  feeling  is  that  many  of  us  in  the  National 
Conference  working  at  tho  state  level  go  back  a  number  of  years 
in  this  program.  Wo  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  HEW  admin- 
istored  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968.  In  mv  opinion — I  stress  this  as  being  my  opinion  as  opposed 
to  the  Conference — tho  reason  that  that  act  failed  was  tho  inoptnoss 
of  the  HEW  Administrators.  Quite  frankly,  they  didn't  do  tho  job. 
They  bungled  tho  job. 

1  don't  see  anything  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  they 
could  do  a  more  competent  job  now  than  thoy  did  4  oi*  6  years 
ago. 

Again,  LEAA  has  a  proven  track  record.  Wo  believe  that  we 
otight  to  go  with  a  winner. 

The  second  niajor  point  I  would  like  to  cover  is  that  H.R.  6265 
uses  a  categorical  grant  apj^roach  to  plan  implementation.  The 
National  Conference  disagrees  with  this  approach  and  sugge>sts 
that  a  block  grant  approach-  identical  to  that  being  used  in  the 
cun^ent  Safe  Streets  Act  program  be  used. 

We  base  this  feeliiij;  on  at  least  three  major  points.  First  of  all, 
many  new  resoui'ces  being  put  into  the  States  and  tho  localities 
tmdor  tho  auspices  of  ILR.  6265  must  be  coordinated  with  the  actions 
that  are  now  taking  place  in  tho  States. 

In  my  own  State  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  own  Safe  Streets 
block  grant  program  goes  into  juvende  delinquency  prevention  and 
control  area. 

In  point  of  fact  we  have  much  moi'o  money  going  from  that 
source  to  this  area  of  concern  than  any  other  proposed  appropriation 
levels  would  allow  us  to  put  in. 

Er|c  ^  4r> 
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V^lmt  we  aio  suprprestinjor,  T  think,  is  if  there  is  another  funding 
source  for  the  juvenile  delinquency,  tlie  programs  that  are  funded 
under  that  program  area  must  be  closely  coordinated  with  what  is 
now  being  done. 

Another  point  that  relates  to  this  is  that  most  of  our  State  plan- 
ning agencies  are  beginning  to  have  a  very  strong  say  in  the  allo- 
cation of  State  and  local  dollars  through  the  State  and  local  budget- 
ary process.  More  and  more  of  our  State  planning  agencies  are  being 
asked  to  review  the  biulgets  of,  for  instance,  juvenile  delinquency 
agencies  withiii  our  State, 

By  having  the  nbility  to  do  that  we  have  the  ability  to  coordinate 
not  only  the  Federal*  dollars  going  into  this  area  but  also  the 
State  and  local  dollai's  going  into  this  area. 

We  feel  that  the  block  grant  approach  fosters  a  desirable  thing. 
We  feel  that  the  categorical  grant  approach  inhibits  this  thine:. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  for  our  urging  you  to  take  the  block 
grant  as  opposed  to  the  categoriral  grant  approach. 

Five  yeai*s  of  experience  with  the  Safe  Streets  Act  indicates 
that  those  who  create  the  plans  at  the  State  and  local  level  are  in 
the  best  position  to  spe  those  grants  implemented. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  that  would  support  this.  But  lot 
me  just  cite  one.  We  have  dealt  with  our  grantees  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  By  "grantees*'  I  mean  not  only  the  public  criminal  justice 
ageneies  hut  literally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  private  groups 
involved  in  youth  sei'vice  bureaus. 

We  know  which  of  them  are  credible  and  which  of  them  are  not 
credible.  We  know  which  of  them  have  the  administrative  ability 
to  ^satisfactorily  carry  out  a  program.  We  kilow  which  do  not. 

Quite  frankly.  I  think  that  the  knowledge  about  the  implemen- 
tation process  contained  in  the  minds  of  the  titi  State  planning 
agencies  is  much  greater  than  yo?i  would  ever  be  able  to  accumulate 
in  a  single  Federal  agency  in  Washington. 

The  last  reason  for  siipporting  the  bloek  grant  appronr^h  versus 
the  categorical  grant  approach  again  I  think  is  a  very  important 
one. 

If  I  may  refer  again  to  my  own  State  and  refer  you  to  a  project 
in  xVnne  Arundel  County,  which  is  the  county  around  Annapolis, 
Md.,  our  J^tate  planning  ageney  is  currently  working  with  Anne 
Arundel  County  in  a  comprehensive  effort  aimed  at  reducing  the 
crime  of  burglary. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County  more  than  50  percent  of  the  burglaries 
are  committed  by  juveniles.  Therefore  any  programs  that  we  imple- 
ment to  solve  that  problem  have  got  to  have  a  very  strong  juvenile 
orientation. 

My  colleagues  who  appeared  earlier  outlined  the  problems  of 
fragmentation.  Very  simply  put,  no  single  agency  can  come  up 
with  a  program  that  will  adequately  allow  us  to  reduce  the  crime 
of  burglary* 

Mr.  H/\wKiNS.  Mr*  Wertz,  I  hate  to  interrupt  you*  We  have  only  15 
additional  minutes. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  summarize  at  this  point  so  that  the  sub- 
committee could  go  on  to  the  next  scheduled  witness  1 1  m,  affftid 
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that  we  will  bo  called  to  the  House  shortly.  The  afternoon  session 
will  begin  in  just  about  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Wkrtz.  I  uiulevstand.  Could  I  have  3  minutes  or  so? 

Mr.  ITawkixs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weuiz.  That  is  the  second  point.  The  third  point  of  major 
concern  to  us  is  that  wo  feel  the  exlstinsf  State  plaiming  agencies 
should  do  the  job  of  applying  at  the  State  level. 

Quite  frankly,  thei*e  is  not  enough  money  in  your  bill  to  set  up 
a  new  State  planning  agency  to  do  all  the  things  which  you 
would  rec(uirc  to  be  done. 

We  think,  again,  that  any  new  plan  should  be  closely  coordinated 
with  what  is  being  done  now, 

Those  are  the  three  major  points  that  I  would  like  to  cover. 

There  arc  a  number  of  other  points  in  our  written  testimony. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators  strongly  agrees  that  ad- 
ditional emphasis  is  needed  in  the  juvenile  delinuency  area  and 
additional  Federal  financial  support,  State  and  local  juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention  and  control  effort  is  warranted. 

We  feel  that  the  objectives  of  H.R.  6265  can  best  be  met  if 
three  conditions  occur:  if  LEAA  is  made  the  Federal  administra- 
tive agency,  two,  if  the  block  grant  approach  to  Federal  funding 
is  utilized  as  opposed  to  the  categorical  grant  approach  and,  three, 
if  the  existing  State  planning  agencies  are  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility for  plan  development  and  resource  allocation. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here. 

If  you  have  time  I  will  be  nappy  to  answer  any  questions. 

]\Ir.  ITawkixs.  !Mr.  Wertz,  thank  you  and  also  Mr.  Townsend.  T  am 
afraid  we  don't  have  time  for  questions.  We  will  have  to  forego  them. 
I  hope  >-ou  understand.^ 

Certainly  your  testimony  has  been  clear.  While  we  may  not 
agree  with  it,  at  least  some  of  us  don't,  I  think  it  is  valuable  to 
the  hearing.  We  certainly  appreciate  it. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Can' I  ask  one  quick  question? 

]\[r.  Hawkixs.  Yes,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  \ 

Mrs.  CnisnoL^t.  How  do  you  feel  about  LEAA  not  funding 
private  agencies  that  are  engaged  in  the  problem  of  trying  to  do 
something  with  juvenile  delinquency  problems? 

Mr.  AVftirrz.  I  believe  that  LEAA  through  the  State  planning 
agencies  has  done  that  very  heavily. 

Mrs.  CirTSHOiiM.  In  some  States  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Wimtz.  I  know  in  our  own  State,  for  example,  we  have  cur- 
rently fimded  some  20  service  bureaus*  Better  than  half  those  youth 
service  bureaus  are  run  by  private  groups  of  one  kind  or  another. 

I  strongly  encourage  it.  I  think,  referring  to  Congressman  Stei- 
ger^s  comment  earlier,  this  is  the  best  way  for  us  to  integrate  the 
nonpublic  agencies  into  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do.  Most  States 
are  following  that  coui*se  of  action. 

The  latest  figiue  I  have  is  that  there  are  currently  some  250 
youth  service  bureaus  that  are  being  funded  and  that  most  of  those 
are  private  agencies. 

Mrs*  CiitsiioLM.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  TLvwiaxf;.  Thiuik  ,voii  vvvy  nuioluMr.  Wertz. 
Mr.  Wkktc.  Thanlc  you.  I  appreciate  it 

;Mr.  Hawkixs.  Our  next  aucl  final  witness  is  from  the  Xational 
Council  on  Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency,  as  represented  by  Mr.  H. 
Ladd  Plumley,  Vice  President  for  Xntional  AHairs, 

Mr.  Plumley,  we  appreciate  your  appearing  before  this  subconv 
mittce.  Your  statement  is  a  very  excellent  one.  It  will  be  printed  in 
the  record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

•PUKPAKKD  STATEMKNT  OF  II.  LADI)  PLUMLKY.  VICK  CUAntMAN  OF  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS, 

National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  Is  grateful 
foi*  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  need  for  H.R.  G265-'the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delincpioney  I'reventlon  Act  of  1974.  As  Vice  Chairman  of  NCCD'S  Board  of 
Directors  for  National  AfPalrs,  I  personally  welcome  the  opportunity  to  stress 
that  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Is  a  National  Issue  as  well  as 
a  local  one.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Is  a  problem  which  simply  cannot  be  left  to 
local  resources  for  resolution,  but  requires  the  couiblned  energies  and  resources 
of  local,  state  and  federal  governments.  The  phenomenon  of  delinquency  and  its 
accompany hii^  t)roblems  permeates  the  entire  nation.  Piecemeal  and  fragmnted 
approaches  will  not  suflice.  The  anomalies  which  pervade  the  natlon*s  so-called 
system  oi*  juvenile  justice  will  ccmtlnue  unchecked  without  accountable  leader- 
ship and  direction.  That  leadership  and  direction  setting  must  be  accompanied 
by  sulliclent  resources  to  get  the  job  done. 

For  several  years,  NCCD  has  carefully  analyzed  the  federal  effort  toward 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation.  At  no  time  have  the  federal 
eltorts  been  the  i)roduet  of  comprehensive  planning  or  coordination  of  activities. 
At  no  time  have  these  efforts  been  generated  by  sti'tmg  federal  leadership. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1008,  we 
were  extremely  optimistic  that  progress  had  begun.  We  exi)ected  great  results 
from  the  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Administration— 
YDDPA— within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  We  ex- 
pected  that  a  focus  on  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention  from  the 
social  services  arena  rather  than  the  criminal  justice  arena  would  begin  to 
address  the  underlying  causes  of  delinquency.  Unfortunately,  our  expectatlo.is 
have  not  been  realized.  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevntion  Act  has  been 
grossly  underfunded,  poorly  directed  and  Indifferently  administered.  Further- 
tnore,  once  the  act  was  passed,  the  attentions  of  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion turned  elsewhere,  leaving  the  job  half  done  and  permitting  poor  per- 
formance to  continue. 

There  have  been  some  rumblings  of  discontent,  however.  Congressman  Tom 
Rallsback,  for  example,  introduced  HR  4&— a  bill  to  provide  for  a  badly 
needed  coordinating  center  at  the  federal  level  which  would  collect  and  dissem- 
inate data  and  information  regarding  ^hc  prevention,  treatment  and  control  of 
delinquency.  When  the  House  passed  HR  45,  it  reflected  the  concern  of  the 
meinbership  that  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  was  deficient,  and 
that  the  federal  role  in  the  war  against  juvenile  delinquency  should  be  more 
than  that  of  passive  observer.  Interestingly  enough,  more  attention  to  juvenile 
justice  and  delinquency  prevention  has  been  directed  through  the  Law  Enforce* 
ment  Assistance  Administration  than  through  the  Youth  Developmonf  an<^. 
Dellnciueney  Prevention  Administration.  However,  juvenile  justice  improve- 
ments and  concern  for  youthful  offenders  has  not  been  a  priority  Issue  in  LEAA 
or  In  the  State  Planning  Agencies  which  distribute  the  funds  within  the  states 
and  jurlsdietions.  LKAA  has  assumed  a  leadership  role  In  upgrading  and 
improving  the  nation's  system  of  criminal  justice— particularly  law  enforce- 
ment—but has  not  assumed  a  strong  role  for  prevention,  controlling  or  reducing 
juvenile  delinquency.  In  1073,  the  state  plans  for  criminal  Justice  indicate  that 
11%  of  the  funds  available  were  to  be  directed  towards  juveniles,  l^hls  l«  a 
redticHon  in  the  portion  of  funds  siient  In  previous  years  (1970  14.6%,  1071 
1«%)  of  the  $772.5  million  available  In  LEAA  funds  for  state  and  local  plan- 
ning. ^7\),7  million  was  directed  towards  yotithful  offenders.  However,  youthful 
offendors  account  for  almost  50%  of  the  arrests  for  serious  crimes, 
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A  closer  look  nt  the  plflnned  use  of  LEA  A  block  fcrant  funds  for  1073  indi- 
cates strong  concern  for  programs  aimed  at  prevention  and  diversion— almost 
$28  million  of  the  $79.7  million  was  targeted  for  such  programs.  However,  a 
review  of  the  programmatic  components  thcMiiselves  indicated  that  such  pro- 
grams are  primarily  directed  towards  identified  delinquents— or  a  category  of 
youth  eumphemlstlcally  Identified  as  **pre-dellnquent.^'  In  other  words,  LEAA 
money  is  primarily  directed  toward  secondary  prevention— prevention  of  future 
crimes  rather  than  the  prevention  of  the  oftenses,  or  primary  prevention. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  across  the  nation  for  conununlty  based  alterna- 
tives as  a  means  of  rehabilitating  youthful  offenders— and  through  LEAA, 
almost  $26  million  is  targeted  for  probation  programs,  volunteer  programs,  pro- 
grams using  community  rather  than  Institutional  resourc«»s,  small  residential 
group  homes,  etc.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  use  of  LEAA  funds  In  such  direc- 
tions Indicates  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  .  . »  and  that  there  are  progressive, 
Innovative,  sensible  program  Ideas  for  prevention,  controlling  and  reduction  of 
delinquency.  However,  it  Is  our  observaton  that  the  stimulus  for  such  pro- 
grams comes  from  the  local  and  state  levels  of  government,  not  the  federal 
level  of  government  and  we  know  that  the  Individual  programs  themselves  do 
not  comprise  what  could  bo  called  a  "federal"  effort  to  reduce  delinquency. 
Indded  that  are  still  a  number  of  states  which  spend  little  if  any  money  on 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  or  treatment. 

To  sum  up,  In  1073  through  LEAA  the  nation  planned  to  spend  almost  80 
million  dollars  on  delinquents  or  youthful  offenders.  That  same  year,  the 
OlHce  of  Youth  Development  In  HEW,  which  replaced  the  now  defunct  Youth 
Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Administration,  had  $10  million  to 
spend  on  delinquency  prevention— prlumry  delinquency  prevention.  The  major 
end  to  which  this  money  has  been  directed  is  the  development  of  Youth  Services 
Systems— diversion/referral  centers  which  aim  to  keep  youth  from  getting 
involved  In  the  juvenile  justice  system.  However,  Youth  Services  Bureau  are 
only  one  tool  available  to  the  nation  for  delinquency  prevention.  They  are  an 
Important  key  to  delinquency  prevention,  but  not  the  only  key.  I  would  submit 
that  by  reversing  our  priorities  and  focusing  strong  atte;«tion  on  primary  pre- 
vention we  would  have  less  need  to  focus  our  attention  toward  secondary  or 
rei>eat  prevention.  For  that  reason*  NCCD  considers  that  IIR  C265  Is  key  legis- 
lation—probably the  most  Important  legislation— facing  Congress  this  year. 

In  Its  present  form,  HR  6265  contains  three  elements  critical  for  reforming 
the  juvenile  justice  system  and  stimulating  Innovative  programs  for  delinquency 
prevention  and  control : 

1.  A  strong  federal  leadership  role ; 

2.  A  mandated  autliorlty  to  address  the  entire  spectrum  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency from  primary  prevention  to  aftercare;  and 

3»  A  bullt-ln  capacity  for  research,  training,  planning  and  evaluation. 

These  are  the  most  glaring  weaknesses  In  our  present  effort  to  reduce  delin- 
quency—this  bill  would  be  a  significant  step  In  overcoming  these  weaknesses. 

We  would  also  like  to  make  some  comments  which  we  believe  will  enhance 
the  Impact  of  this  bllh 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  prevention  and  control  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency are  local  problems;  lhat  the  focal  point  fo**  criminal  justice  planning  Is 
at  the  «tate  level ;  but  that  the  federal  government  must  provide  both  leadership 
and  assistance.  HR  6265  recognizes  and  provides  for  these  considerations. 

Ultimately,  however,  progrannnatlc  success  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  of 
planning  and  accountability  at  all  levels.  Planning  and  accountability  can  be 
fully  achieved  If  the  following  factors  are  required  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
program.  These  factors  are  important  enough  to  dwell  on  In  some  detail 

They  are :  ^ 

1.  Otti^ms  Control— ^inc^  citizens  are  both  the  ultlnmtia  providers  and  con- 
sumers of  the  juvenile  justice  system,  they  must  participate  in  the  decision- 
making proce.'ss,  particularly  where  those  decisions  Influence  or  determine  the 
volups  of  the  system.  Cltken-eontrolled  planning  and  review  boards  can  carry 

out  this  function.  .      »   .      .    ,  ^    *     *  i 

2.  ProfesHinnal  /n;)wf.— Because  of  their  technical  ext>ertlae,  professionals  in 
the  field  should  be  enmeshed  iu  the  planning  system  not  only  to  provide  tools  for 
Identifylnti  needs,  priorities  and  goals*  but  also  to  provide  experienced  manpower 
to  direct  and  monitor  Implementation  of  the  plans,  e.$?.  auditing,  management^ 
res-ean^h,  evalntion.  However,  delinquency  prevention,  like  war,  Is  loo  Important 
to  be  left  to  the  professionals  alone. 
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3.  Bakmcml  PolHiml  and  Economic  /Wer.— Checks  and  balances  reside  In 
equitable  apportionment  of  power  among  the  vested  interests  at  all  levels. 
Hopefully,  such  safeguards  will  also  serve  to  reduce  political  struggles,  juris- 
dictional disputes  and  conflicts  of  interest. 

4.  Vontinuom  Monitoring  and  ii/i;aruaiiOH.— Comprehensive  planning  requires 
continuous  and  complete  feedback  of  infonnatiou,  publicly  disseminated  objec- 
tively evaluated.  This  not  on*y  assures  accountability  of  program  managers  but 
also  stimulates  a  high  level  of  responsiveness  of  planning  personnel,  It  is 
equally  important  that  a  method  of  evaluation  be  outlined  and  funds  for  this 
purpose  be  reserved  at  the  inception. of  every  program. 

5.  Resouroc  Coordination.— M\  elenuMUs  of  tho  system  must  lie  integrated  to 
ensure  coherent,  well-balanced  and  effective  delivery  of  all  the  necessary  services. 
Close  coordination  of  local,  state,  regional  and  federal  efforts  must  be  specified 
for  this  purpose.  To  achieve  this  coordination  the  decision  making  power  and 
the  funding  power  must  be  sulHciently  centralized  to  prevent  dissipation  of 
funds  and  effort  as  well  as  internecine  warfare. 

HR  0265  is  a  strong  bill  because  it  incorporates  all  of  these  factors. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  these  complex  planning  and  acountability 
structures  serve  only  to  produce  angles  of  red  tape  and  delay.  It  is  true  that 
adhering  to  u  planned,  accountable  process  is  more  complex  and  time-consuming 
that  the  simple  transmission  of  virtually  unrestricted  funds. 

A  trade-off  nmst  be  made,  however,  ijetweeu  the  easy  access  to  federal  funds 
and  planned  accountability  in  the  use  of  funds.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  comprehensive,  planned  approach  outweight  the  disadvantages  of 
a  representative  planning  i)rocess. 

I  would  also  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  nn  iber  of  other  national 
youth -sor^'ing  agencies  agree  that  delinquency  prevention  needs  to  be  recognized 
as  a  national  priority.  At  an  all-day  forum  on  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency 
prevention  held  recently  In  Washington.  D.C.,  the  NCCD  National  Executive's 
Committee  discussed  the  Issues  of  juvenile  justice  with  members  of  Congress, 
the  Administration,  and  leaders  of  such  agencies  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts* 
Girls*  Clubs,  Boys*  Clubs,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  licagues*  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  the 
National  Boards  of  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA.  Participants  In  the  meeting 
agreed  that  there  are  six  fundamental  principles  upon  which  any  acceptable 
legislation  \r%  the  area  of  juvenile  justice  must  be  founded*  These  principles  are : 

1.  A  new  national  program  to  coordinate  and  give  leadership  to  all  levels  of 
delinquency  prevention  efforts.  • 

2.  Adequate  funding  for  prevention  and  rehabilitation,  and  creation  of  alter- 
natives to  Institutionalization  of  juveniles  both  within  and  outside  the  juvenile 
justice  system. 

3.  Establlsliment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice  to  provide  for 
Independent  compilation,  evaluation  and  dissemination  of  program  Information. 

4.  National  standards  for  the  operation  of  juvenile  court«  at  all  stages-* 
intake,  adjudication,  disposition  and  conditions  of  confinement. 

5.  Emphasis  on  community-based  prevention,  diversion  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities. 

6.  Significant  participation  of  private,  voluntary  agencies  In  carrying  out 
this  program,  with  express  funding  eligibility. 

Legislation  of  this  comprehensive  nature  which  most  closely  meets  the  Ideals 
set  forth  above,  is  found  In  the  Senate  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh 
and  Marlow  Cook,  S.  821.  This  bill  has  been  In  the  process  of  development  and 
refinement  for  the  past  four  years,  and  has  twenty-three  co-sponsors  In  the 
Senate.  HR  6205  Is  similar  to  this  bill,  but  could  be  strengthened  If  It  became 
Identical  to  the  bill.  For  example,  HK  6265  does  not  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  on  Juvenile  Justice,  which  Is  an  Important  key  to 
any  federal  program  for  preventing  delinquency.  Such  legislation  has  already 

Sassed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  form  of  MR  45.  Furthermore,  HR 
265  does  not  amend  the  federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  to  reform  the 
juvenile  code  statutes  In  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code.  Although  It  is  recognised 
that  such  legislative  Issues  are  outside  the  purview  of  the  Committee  on*  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  we  believe  that  the  Issues  addressed  are  within  the  topical 
Interests  of  the  Subcomtnlttee  on  Equal  Rights.  At  stake  are  the  rights  of  the 
nation's  youth—Juvenlle— "little  people'*  who  only  differ  from  the  rest  of  us 
because  of  age.  Simply  because  some  Americans  are  under  18  and  cannot  vote 
does  not  permit  us  to  deprive  them  of  the  tights  accorded  adults  over  18. 
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My  final  comment  addresses  another  issue  which  is  not  insignificant,  and  that 
Is  where  to  place  the  program  outlined  in  liU  6205  within  the  federal  govern- 
mental  structure.  Initially,  NCCD  reconnnended  that  an  Independent  ofllce  would 
be  best  for  implementing  such  a  federal  effort.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  how- 
ever, including  the  reluctance  of  many  for  such  independent  placement,  we 
agreed  to  a  compromise  which  places  rsponsibility  for  the  program  within  the 
U.S.  Department  ot  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  ,  ^, 

There  were  other  possibilities  considered.  One  of  these  was  to  place  the 
program  within  the  Law  Knforccmcnt  As.?lstauce  Adnilnistnttion  in  the  U.b. 
Department  of  Justice.  However,  LEAA  is  the  oflicial  program  for  the  nations 
existing  systems  o£  criminal  justice,  and  >ms  developed  a  differing  set  of 
priorities  than  are  embodied  in  thl^?  bill.  \r\»^  is  not  necessarily  the  mel- 
anism through  which  real  crime  and  ...C'ncy  causing  factors  can  he 
addressed,  nor  is  it  likely  to  pursue  Vi-    .»elopmcnt  of  alternatives  to  the 

system.  ^     ,         .         ,  ^ 

The  U.S.  Department  o£  Housing  and  Urban  Development  was  also  consid^sred 
a  prospect  for  the  dclinuuency  prevention  program.  HUD's  Model  Cities  program 
was  one  means  whereby  local  couuuunltles  could  Implement  crime  and  delin- 
quency related  programs  directed  toward  prevention,  reduction,  treatment,  and 
alternatives.  However,  HUD's  primary  concern  with  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  nation's  cities  and  urban  areas— tran.sportation,  housing,  business  and  eco- 
nomic rKlevelopmcnt— does  not  strictly  relate  to  the  social  sciences.  That  Is  not 
to  say  that  social  redevelopment  should  not  accompany  urban  redevelopment, 
but  it  does  recognize  that  social  redevelopment  has  not  been  a  primary  target 

*^Tl{us!^'CCD  opted  for  the  department  of  HEW  because  that  agency  has  his- 
torically focused  ui-on  social  issues,  social  services,  social  resources,  In  short, 
people.  Although  HEW*3  perfornmnce  in  delinquency  prevention  hns  been 
Inadequate  in  the  past,  we  believe  this  can  be  changed  with  a  strong  legislative 
mandate  from  Congress.  *  .  ^  ^       xi.  i 

In  summary,  we  should  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  the  main 
Intent  and  the  critical  need  for  such  legislation  with  squabbles  as  to  the  best 
gov^ernuiental  environment  for  Implementlon.  The  legislation  embodies  the  ideas 
of  prevention  and  diversion  us  community  responsibilities.  Thus,  philosophically, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  with  Its  alignment  with 
concerns  for  people  Is  more  appropriate  for  the  envisioned  program  than  IS  the 
US.  Department  of  Justice,  or  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  H.R.  6265  Is  vital  legislation. 
It  not  only  fills  a  vacuum  In  the  nation's  effort  to  reduce  crime,  but  provides  a 
means  by  which  we  can  begin  tackling  the  Insidious  causes  of  delinquency 
Instead  of  misdirecting  energies  toward  alleviating  the  symptoms.  Thank  you 
for  permitting  me  this  opportunity  to  address  you  and  express  my  support  for 
H.R.  6265. 

Mr.  HiVWKTKS*  You  may  proceed  to  give  us  the  highlights^  to  sum- 
marize or  to  deal  with  it  as  you  so  desire* 

We  will  try  to  stay  just  as  long  as  we  can.  We  hope  that  you 
won^t  feel  too  hurried. 

Would  you  introduce  your  associates? 

STATEMMT  Of  H.  lABD  PLtJMLEY,  VICE  CHAIRMAH  OP  VA!tl01SAL 
AITAIES,  NATIOlffAL  COtJNCIL  OK  CEIME  AKD  BEIINaUENCt, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.;  ACCOMJANIED  BY  ANNE  PARKEB  AND 
JUSTUS  IREIMIJNI^  Of  THE  NATIONAL  COtlNCH  ON  CRIME  AND 
SELINatJENCY 

Mr*  PLtTMLi5V  With  me  this  morning  is  Miss  Ann  Parker  and 
Mr.  Justus  Freimunr^  of  our  National  Capii:al  office. 
Mr.  H:awkix8.  We  are  also  delighted  to  have  them. 
Mr.  Plumley. 
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Mr.  Pr^UMfjiv.  IP  T  may  speak  rather  rapidly  I  will  try  to  co- 
operate with  your  tiiiio  schedule. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  is  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  need  for  H.R.  6265. 

x\s  vice  cliairnum  of  NCCD's  Board  of  Directors  for  National 
Affairs  I  personally  welcome  the  opportunity  to  stress  that  juvenile 
justice  and  delinquency  prevention  is  a  national  issue  as  well  as 
a  local  one. 

Juvenile  delimiuency  is  a  problem  which  simply  cannot  be  left  to 
local  resources  for  resolution  but  requires  tho  combined  energies 
and  resources  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  governments. 

For  several  years  NCCD  has  carefully  analyzed  tho  Federal  effort 
toward  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and*  rehabilitation.  At  no 
time  have  the  Federal  cfTorts  been  the  product  of  comprehensive 

glanning  or  coordination  of  activities.  At  no  time  have  these  efforts 
eon  generated  by  strong  Federal  leadership,  in  our  opinion. 
Both  the  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration in  ITKW  and  LKAA  have  been  disturbingly  disappoint- 
ing in  their  juvenile  elTorts. 

When  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1968  was 
passed  wo  expected  that  the  Fedei'al  agencies  would  address  the 
underlying  causes  of  delinquency.  TTnfortimately  this  act  hns  been 
grossly  underfiuided,  poorly  directed  nnd  indilferently  administered. 

Although  LEAA  has  directed  more  attention  to  juvenile  justice 
than  dclinqeuncy  prevention  this  hns  not  been  one  of  its  priority 
issues.  Instead  of  assuming  a  sti'ong  leadership  role  in  preventing 
and  controlling  delinquency  LEAA  has  concentrated  its  efforts  in 
upgrading  and  improving  the  criminal  justice  system,  particularly 
law  enforcement. 

To  illustrate  that  point,  in  1973  the  State  plans  for  criminal 
indicate  that  11  percent  of  the  funds  available  v/ere  to  be  directed 
toward  juveniles.  This  is  a  reduction  in  the  portion  of  funds  spent 
in  previous  years.  However*  youthfiil  offenders  account  for  almost 
50  percent  of  the  arresfs  for  sei'ious  crimes. 

A  closer  look  at  the  planned  use  of  LEAA  block  grant  fmids 
*fur  1973  indicates  strong  concern  for  pi'ograms  aimed  at  preven- 
tion and  diversion.  Almost  $28  million  of  the  $79  million  was  targeted 
for  such  programs. 

ITowever,  a  I'oview  of  the  pi'ogrammatic  components  themselves 
indicated  that  such  programs  are  primarily  directed  toward  identi- 
jfied  delinquents  or  a  category  of  youth  euphemistically  identified  as 
"predelim|uent." 

In  other  words,  LEAA  money  is  primarily  directed  toward  sec- 
ondary prevention,  prevention  of  future  crimes  rather  than  the  pre- 
vention of  the  oftenses  or  primary  prevention. 

Wo  must  acknowledge^  tlint  almost  $2G  million  is  targeted  for 
community-based  alternatives.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  use  of  LEAA 
fimds  in  stich  directions  indicates  light  at  the  end  of  the  long  ttmnel 
and  tlint  there  are  progressive,  inucvative,  sensible  program  ideas 
for  prevention,  controlling,  and  redtu^tlon  of  delinquency. 

However,  it  is  our  observation  that  the  stitmdus  for  such  pro- 
grams comes  from  the  local  and  State  levels  of  government  nnd  not 
f  I'om  the  Federal  level. 
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Wo  know  that  tho  individual  programs  thomsolves  do  not  oonv 
prise  what  wo  could  really  call  a  Fodoi'al  efVoi't  to  reduce  delin- 
quoncy.  Indeed  there  are  still  a  niimbor  of  States  which  spend  little 
if  any  money  on  juvenile  delinrnicncy  prevention  or  tveatment. 

I  would  like  to  continiio  to  summarize,  if  I  might,  since  you  have 
all  tho  testimony,  sir. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  prevention  and  control  of  crime 
and  delinquency  are  local  problems,  that  the  focal  point  for  crimhial 
justice  planni]ig  is  at  the  State  level. 

The  Federal  Government  must  provide  in  our  opinion  the  broad 
leadership^  and  assistance.  H.R.  6265  recognizes  and  provides  for 
those  considerations. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  strong  bill  because  it  incorporates  five 
major  factors  essential  for  progi-ammatic  success:  citizen  control — 
and  wo  should  stress  that— professional  input,  balanced  political 
and  Gconomio  power  and  continuous  monitoring  and  evaluation  and, 
five,  resource  corodination. 

I  would  also  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  number  of  other 
national  youth-serving  agencies  agree  that  delinqtiency  prevention 
needs  to  be  recognized  as  a  national  priority. 

Sixteen  agencies  such  as  the  Boys  Club,  Girl  Scouts,  just  to  name 
a  few  who  have  already  testified  before  you  in  previous  hearings 
in  support  of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

They  have  adopted  the  following  six  principles  upon  which  any 
acceptable  legislation  in  the  area  of  juvenile  justice  must  bo  founded. 
These  principles  are: 

1.  A  new  national  program  to  coordinate  and  give  leadership  to 
all  levels  of  delinquency  prevention  efforts. 

2.  Adequate  funding  for  prevention  and  rehabilitation,  and  crea- 
tion of  alternatives  to  institutionalization  of  juveniles  both  within 
and  outside  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice  .to 
provide  for  independent  compilation,  evaluation  and  dissemination 
of  program  information. 

4.  N^itional  standards  for  the  operation  of  juvenile  coiu'ts  at  all 
stages— intake,  adjudication,  disposition,  and  conditions  of  confine- 
ment* 

5.  Kmphasis  on  connnimity-based  prevention,  diversion,  and  treat- 
ment facilities. 

6.  Significant  participation  of  private,  voluntary  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  this  program,  with  express  finiding  eligibility. 

My  final  comnuMit  addresf^es  anotluM'  issiu*  which  is  not  insifrnifi- 
cant!  This  is  where  to  place  tho  program  oiitlined  in  H.R.  0265  within 
the  Federal  Govei^nmental  stiMictttre. 

Initially  NCCD  recommended  that  an  independent  office  would 
bo  best  for  implementing  such  a  Federal  effort. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  however,  including  the  reluctance  of 
many  for  such  independent  placement,  we  a^rec^d  to  a  compromise 
with'  places  responsibility  for  the  program  within  the  TT.S*  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

NCCt)  opted  for  this  department  because  that  agencv  has  his- 
torically focused  upon  social  issues,  social  services,  social  resources 
in  short,  upon  people. 
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Although  ITEW's  poi'formanre  in  dolinquency  prevention  has  been 
inadequate  in  the  past  wo  beliove  this  can  be  changed  with  a 
strong  legislative  mandate  from  Congress. 

In  summaiy,  we  should  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from 
the  main  intent  and  tlie  oritir^al  need  foi*  such  legislation  with 
squabbles  as  to  the  best  govornniontal  environment  for  implemen- 
tation* 

The  legislation  embodies  the  ideas  of  prevention  and  diversion 
as  community  responsi])ilitios, 

Thus,  philosophically  the  Dopai^tment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  its  alinement  with  concerns  for  people  is  more  appropri- 
ate for  the  envisioned  program  thnn  is  the  TXS.  Dopaitment  of  Justice 
or  tlip  Law  KnforccMnent  Assistance  Administrntion. 

May  I  reiterate,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  H.R.  0265  is  vital  legislation. 
Tt  not  only  fills  a  vaniuni  in  the  nation's  effort  to  reduce  crime 
but  provides  a  means  by  which  we  can  begin  tackling  the  insidious 
causes  of  delinquency  instead  of  misdirecting  energies  toward  alle- 
viating the  symptoms. 

We  do  indeed  thanlc  you,  sir,  for  permitting  us  this  morning  to 
give  this  testimonv  on  behalf  of  H.R.  6285, 

^  yU\  Hawkixs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Plumley.  We  are  certainly  grateful 
to  you. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 

IVfrs.  CinsiioL.Ar.  I  have  no  particular  questions.  I  just  want  to 
say  that  the  reasons  why  you  advocate  the  support  of  this  bill  in 
vour  testimony  is  a  part  of  the  reason  why  we  have  written  the 
bill  just  the  way  we  have. 

I  think  at  one  point  you  mentioned  something  that  is  yery,  very 
important  indeed.  HEW  historically  has  been  concerned  with  people 
and  services  even  though  we  recognize  some  defects  in  that  Depart- 
ment we  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  place  the  program  there 
than  tmder  LEAA  which  has  always  been  very,  very  concerned 
just  with  law  enforcement. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Afr.  pLtJMLRY.  Thank  you. 

"Mr.  Haw^ktxs.  ^tr.  Steiger. 

Mr,  S'fEtGEK.  I  listened  with  interest  to  the  gentlelady  from  New 
York. 

Mr  "Plumley,  you  make  a  very  good  statement.  I  am  grateful  to 
you.  But  I  mhst  say  that  I  end 'up  in  the  position  of  saying*  "Pox 
on  all  of  your  houses.''  Clearly  HEW  did  just  an  abominably  bad 
job  in  this  program  in  the  past.  Clearly  LEAA  started  out  not 
doing  terribly  well. 

Yon  come  down  on  the  side  of  HEW  because  you^ay  thitt  with 
legislation  they  will  do  a  better  job*  Yet  I  am  intri^ted  by  the 
statement  in  your  testimony  that — and  I  will  quote  it  to  you^  if 
I  may— "it  is  our  observation  that  stimulus'— referring  to  "pro- 
gressive^ innovative,  sensible  programs"— "comes  from  local  and 
State  level  of  government."  "we  know  that  individual  programs 
themselves  do  not  comprise  what  can  be  called  a  ^Federal'  eflfort 
to  reduce  delinquency." 
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I  think  that  is  accurate  and  vci-y  perceptive,  I  got  all  through 
and  I  say  there  is  a  Hobbsoan  choice  with  wliich  wo  are  tanod. 
HEW  with  its  past  record  einphasissing  a  topdown  approach  on  the 
one  hand,  and  LEAA  which,  if  it  has  done  nothing  else  has  begun 
to  develop  a  system  of  strcngth(Miing  from  the  bottom  up. 

Why  can't  you  marry  the > wo?  Why  isn't  it  possible  to  provide 
the  same  kind'  of  lofifislative  mandate  and  authority  and  direction  to 
LEAA  as  it  is  to  HEW?  . 

Mv,  PfAr:\tf,KV,  I  think  that  could  bo  done  organizationally  or 
legislatively.  However,  I  think  philosophically  that  HEW  is  a  more 
proper  place  than  LEAA. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  in  my  opinion  is  that  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  gain  if  the  past  records  indicate  what  I  believe  to 
be  true  by  diverting  from  the  criminal  justice  system  youth  rather 
than  placing  them  in  it. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  HEW  has  no  conflict  of  interest  in  this  respect. 
I  believe  that  LE  A  A  does. 

Mr.  STicrGKU.  What  if  one  attempted  to  marry  the  two  agencies 
in  a  more  rational  w^ay  than  either  of  the  approaches  that  are 
really  now  before  us? 

Could  you  devise  a  system  that  provided  the  concept  of  a  sig- 
nificant role  for  HEW  with  the  State  planning  agencies  while 
existing  through  LEAA?  Can  you  do  it  in  that  fashion? 

I  recogni/e  the  point  you  have  just  made  about  potential  conflict 
between  the  justice  systein  as  it  exists  and  diversion  from  the  justice 
system.  That  is  a  very  valid  point. 

*  But  if  the  existing  agencies  at  the  State  level  are  broadened  and 
if  we  bring  into  thom^  groups  at  the  planning  leyel,  how  do  we 
provide  for  a  strong,  viable  method  of  handling  this  capability  of 
local  and  state  groups  trying  to  get  together  to  deal  with  the 
totality  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  Pt.tJArr.KY.  You  pose  a  very  serious  question  for  me,  sir.  You 
said  what  would  I  thinic  of  the  marriage  of  these  two  agencies. 
Rather  than  reply  directly  to  your  query,  if  I  may,  we  contem- 
plated perhaps  not  that  arrangement  but  we  saw  the  [jroblem  you 
outline.  This  is  the  reason  we  at  first  considered  an  independent 
agency*  ^  , 

"However,  we  have  come  down  on  the  side,  as  indicated  for  the 
philosophical  reason  tliat  I  outlined  to  you— there  is  not  going 
to  bo  any  easy  way  to  bring  this  thing  about,  as  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  aware* 

We  believe  that  with  a  strong  mandate  from  the  Congress  toward 
TIEW  providing  that  the  provisions  outlined  in  this  bill  are  fol- 
lowed a?\d  implemented,  that  this  is  the  prope  •  way  to  tackle  this 
problem* 

I  haven^t  answered  your  question*  I  am  not  sure  in  my  own  mind 
it  is  susceptible  of  an  answer*  The  marriage  of  the  two  somehow 
is  not  appealing  to  me* 

Ml*.  Sn-noEn,  Thank  you  very  much* 

^fr.  ItAW'Ktt^s*  ]Nfr*  Phimley*  Isn^t  it  true  that  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  work  of  tliose  who  deal  with  hardened  criminals  and  those 
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who  deal  with  juvcinio  oflendors,  many  of  whom  arc  truant  or  not 
serious  criminals  in  the  strict  sense  ?  »   »  i 

Can  wo  expect  a  policeman  who  deals  with  a  hardened  crimmal 
to  be  at  the  same  time  conversant  with  any  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  those  who  are  not,  Isn't  there  really  a  distinction  to 
be  made  and  for  this  reason  LEAA  is  not  neressarily  equipped, 
possibly,  to  deal  with  this  problem? 

Mr.  PuTMLKY,  I  think  your  distinction  is  a  very  valid  one,  sin 
This  is  one  of  the  great  things  in  dealing  with  young  people,  in 
our  opinion.  Stiirmas  last  a  long  time  and  records  last  forever* 

\*ou  can  possibly  achieve  a  result  without  either  the  stigma  or 
the  record*  It  is  our  opinion  that  you  have  made  a  stop  for  youth 
for  all  their  life  and  we  quite  agi'ee  with  you  that  there  is  a 
great  necessity  for  diversion  away  from  the  institutionalis^ed  justice 
system  without  the  little  items  of  statistics*  That  seems  relevant  to 
me  in  response  to  your  question,  sir. 

If  you  look  at  the  return  rate  among  juveniles  who  have  been 
institutionalized,  their  repeat  rate,  it  increases  as  the  length  of  the 
first  stay  in  the  institution  increased. 

If  some  people  say  "a  little  discipline  may  make  them  fly  straight,'^ 
that  appears  to  be  diametrically  contradicted  by  the  record  itself. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  As  you  realize,  H.R.  6265  does  propose  an  independ- 
ent agency.  However,  I  found  that  we  couldn't  settle  that  and  the 
alternative  appeared  to  be  IIEAV. 

I  think  I  have  gone  through  the  same  troublesome  reasoning  that 
you  and  the  National  Council  have  gone  through. 

I  think  we  are  trying  to  work  out  a  reasonable  compromise. 

I  certainly  agree  with  your  statement  that  in  many  ways  the 
Senate  bill  comes  nearer  to  being  ideal  than  the  House  bill. 

With  that  I  would  like  to  again  thank  you  and  your  associates 
for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  concerns  with  you* 

Again  1  regret  that  time  just  doesn^t  permit  us  to  ask  all  the 
questions  we  would  like  to. 

Mr.  pLtJMLBY.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :07  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 
AND  RUNAWAY  YOUTH 


TUESDAY,  MAY  21,  19T4 

Hous^  OF  Representatives, 

SUUCOMMITTEE  ON  EqUAL  OPPORTUNITIES, 

CoMMirrEB  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:35  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room 
2257,  Rayburn  House  Office  Buildingj  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiaing.  .  w  ,     t>  . 

Present:  Representatives  Hawkins,  Perkins,  Cwsholm,  Benitez,  ' 
and  Lehman. 

Also  present:  Representatives  Andrew  Young  and  Stokes. 

Mr.  IlAWKTNs.  The  Subcommittee  on  Enual  Opportunities  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is  called  to  order. 

The  chairman  would  like  to  announce  that  today  the  Chair  is 
being  turned  over  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mrs.  Chisholm  of 
New  York,  primarily  because  of  bor  tremendou^^  dedication  and 
interest  in  this  subject.  The  Chair  woula  also  like  to  announce  that 
sometime  during  the  hearing*  he  must  go  to  the  Rule  Committee  in 
order  to  try  to  get  a  rule  tor  the  OEO  bill  which  was  reported 
out  by  this  committee.  I  must  absent  myself  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  it. 

At  this  time,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  "-.urn  over  to 
the  distinguished  lady  from  New  York  the  gavel.  She  will  preside 
over  this  session. 

Mrs.  CiiisHOLM.  Thank  you  very  much^  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
very,  very  important  in  light  of  what  is  happening  in  our  country 
today  with  respect  to  where  we  are  20  years  afte'r  the  famous  Broim 
decision,  it  is  important  that  we  recogni^se  that  as  we  attempt  to 
desegregate  there  are  problems  that  are  emerging  on  the  educational 
scene. 

One  of  the  problems  we  are  very  concerned  about  is  the  problem 
of  the  student  push-out,  particularl;y  in  the  Southern  region  of  this 
coufitry,  where,  for  the  first  time  m  many  'States,  large  numbers 
of  black  children  are  beginning  to  attend  schools  where  there  are 
large  numbers  of  white  children. 

In  some  ways  it  would  seem  there  has  not  been  a  psychological 
preparation  or  a  basic  understanding  of  some  of  the  problems  that 
appear  in  such  educational  situations.  Consequently,  when  school 
systems  are  not  able  to  cope  with  the  uniqueness  and  specific  needs 
of  black  children  moving  into  these  areas,  we  find  the  development 
of  discipline  problems.  We  find  these  children  being  forced  out  of 
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school  without  nny  kind  of  follow-up.  In  many  instances,  they  will 
become  the  juvenile  delinquents. 

In  order  to  get  substantive  information  on  this  (juestion,  we  have 
decided  to  call  in  witnesses  who  can  shed  some  light  and  give  us 
facts  which  we  might  be  able  to  use  to  come  up  with  meaningful 
and  helpful  solutions. 

At  this  time  we  will  call  to  Mr.  Leon  Hall,  director  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Councirs  School  Desegregation  Project.  Come 
right  up,  Mr,  Hall  You  may  proceed  with  your  testimony. 

Statement  by  Leon  Hall,  Dihectoh,  SotiTHBBN  Reqionai.  Council,  Inc., 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

My  name  is  Leon  flaU.  I  am  director  of  the  School  Desegregation  Project  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Council  located  in  AUanta,  Georgia.  My  testimony  today. 
May  21»  1974,  on  H.R.  6265  has  been  prepared  Jointly  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  and  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.O.,  organizations 
\\*hich  share  a  deep  concern  for  our  nation's  youth. 

Specit)cally»  my  testimony  deals  with  one  portion  of  the  South's  youth  popu* 
lation— pushont — the  student  ioho  through  discriminatory  treatment  and 
arbitrarp  actions  of  school  authorities  is  ewcluded  from  school^  or  else  is  so 
alienated  hy  the  hostiUty  of  his  or  her  school  environment^  lean)es  school 

Society  broadly  defines  acceptable  educational  behavior  in  terms  of  majority 
class  morals  and  values.  These  values  may  have  metlt  as  standards  for  all  and 
sometimes  they  may  not,  but  when  they  are  unfairly  applied,  they  may  then 
become  weapons  with  which  to  reject  and  banish  by  suspension  or  expialsion 
many  students  who — due  to  a  variety  of  reasons  including  lack  of  stimulation 
from  educators—do  not  fit  traditional  criteria  for  achievement,  who  cannot  or 
will  not  conform  to  the  sometimes  parochial  values  of  school  administrators. 
These  include  such  offenses  as  the  following:  sneaking  opinion  .  .  .  argument 
.  «  .  didn't  want  to  sit  by  window  and  the  teacher  wouldn't  close  it  .  .  .  told 
white  teacher  if  she  moved  me  out  of  the  seat,  she  should  move  white  people 
too  .  .  .  teacher  accused  the  student  of  saying  something  he  didn't  say  .  .  . 
disrespect  for  the  teacher  .  .  .  talking  smart  .  .  .  pushing  teacher  when  pushed 
.  .  .  talking  in  class  .  .  .  laughing  in  class  .  .  .  disol>eying  classroom  rules  .  .  . 
not  bringing  books  ...  not  obeying  orders  . .  .  not  working  ...  not  writing  the 
prciinible  to  the  Constitution  .  .  .  not  co-operating  ...  not  turning  in  senior 
proofs  ...  not  doing  school  work  ...  not  having  money  for  pictures.  Among  these 
are  increasing  numbers  of  restless  white  and  black  youth  who  question  society's 
vuluost  and  blacks  who  offend  the  status  quo  when  brought  into  a  white  school 
majority  or  any  school  setting  where  the  values  of  white  middle^class  society 
dominate.  Thus  a  new  category  of  classroom  exile  is  created— the  pushout. 

In  human  terms,  pushouts  caused  by  discrimination  result  In  large  numbers 
of  young  people  who  lose  hope  and  are  marked  by  despair  and  bitterness.  Often 
they  "graduate"  Into  the  worlds  of  drugs,  unemployment  and  welfare,  contrib- 
uting to  the  delinquency  problem  which  is  the  subject  of  this  hearing.  Systems 
which  produce  large  numbers  of  such  persons  are  indefensible.  As  well,  they 
t)ro(luce  great  social  costs,  for  they  frustrate  national  educational  goals^  cause 
a  huge  waste  in  tax  dollars,  and  produce  a  steady  flow,  of  persons  marked  for 
eoonotiiic  and  social  dependency. 

It  is  noted  with  relief  and  appreciation  that  H.R.  0268  Includes  language 
relating  spocillcally  to  .luvenile  Justice*  the  need  for  preventing  Juvenile  de- 
linriuonty  and  providing  for  programs  addressing  these  problems.  Tliis  testimony 
seeks  to  support  such  needed  legislation  by  Illustrating  and  establishing  the 
pushout  phonomonon  which  ignores  Juvenile  justice  and  which  promotes  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  corrective  measures. 

Although  the  tenu  "pushout"  Is  defined  in  the  above  terms,  the  exact  fltiitiber 
of  such  students  cannot  categorically  be  measured  by  any  means  now  used  by 
educators.  School  systems  do.  indeed*  compile  dropout  rates  but  this  testimony 
does  not  equate  the  pusbout  with  the  dropout.  Nor  do  the  SRC  and  RFKM 
equate  the  pusbout  with  the  sttulent  suspended  or  expelled  for  Just  and  specific 
disciplinary  cause.  Suspensions  and  expulsions  are  cited  as  suggestive  of  the 
dlmension.s  of  the  pu«hout  problem*  not  as  one-to-one  statistical  documentation. 
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There  are  strong  indicatioHHt  however,  that  suspension  and  expulsion  have  been 
used  as  weapons  of  discrhninution,  especially  In  resisting  Increased  desegrega- 
tion and  In  some  instances  during  protest»  for  more  general  students'  rights. 

This  is  but  tlie  latest  aspect  of  a  long  history  of  school  struggles.  Nearly  a 
generation  of  children  have  entered  school  since  the  landmark  U,S.  Supreme 
Court  declaration  in  1954  that  **separate  e<1ucational  facilities  are  inherently 
unequal/'  That  Brown  v.  Board  of  EduoaUon  of  Topeka  decision  is  recorded 
as  a  major  victory  in  the  continuing  effort  toward  equal  rights  for  minorities^ 
but  for  many  years  Brovm  was  not  much  more  than  a  legal  trophy. 

Eight  years  passed  after  the  Bromi  decision  before  there  was  a  single 
desegregated  school  in  such  southern  states  as  Alabanm,  Mississippi  and  South 
Oarolina.  After  nine  years,  only  one  out  of  100  black  students  was  In  a  desegre- 
gated school  and  only  one  In  20  by  1065,  even  with  the  Impetus  of  the  1904 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Change  continued,  however  slowly,  with  the  1968  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  ruled  out  a  freedom-of-cholce  plan  and  held  that  school 
officials  must  eliminate  segregation  **root  and  branch."  In  1960,  a  lower  court 
required  desegregation  of  school  faculties,  saying  in  the  Sinffleton  i>.  Jackson 
itmioipal  Separate  School  DisMot  decision  that  there  could  be  no  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  In  hiring  and  firing  teachers  and 
administrators ;  this  decision  was  later  affirmed  In  another  Supreme  Court  case. 

In  spite  of  these  court  victories,  there  were  only  about  38  percent  of  southern 
black  students  attending  majority  white  schools  by  1971.^  This  figure  was  only 
slightly  better  than  the  33  percent  national  figures  for  black  attending  majority 
white  schools. 

Obviously,  the  work  of  dismantling  the  dual  school  system  has  only  begun 
with  the  first  generation  of  students  since  the  1954  decision,  Attendance  figures 
are  but  a  partial  view  of  the  struggle  for  equal  rights.  The  advent  of  the  so-called 
unitary  school  systems  in  the  South,  where  schools  were  declared  neither  black 
nor  white  but  "Just  schools,"  saw  the  massive  resistance  of  the  1960*s  replaced 
in  the  lD70*s  by  more  subtle  discrimination  and  classroom  segregation  In  the 
guise  of  such  techniques  as  ability  tracking.  The  price  of  desegregation  Included 
either  the  shutdown  of  black  schools  or  their  merger  with  other  schools,  iohich 
in  either  case  shifted  to  blacks  the  burden  of  adfustment  to  a  new  white  author- 
ity structure  in  the  hands  of  policy  makers  who  have  resisted  deseoregaiion 
through  the  years.  Non-white  students  are  as  accustomed  to  authority  as  whites, 
but  when  moved  into  a  white-dominated  school,  the  blacks,  Chlcanos,  and 
Indians — North,  South  or  West— too  easily*  become  special  targets  of  policies 
which  favor  the  white  students  and  reject  the  traditions  and  culture  of  others. 

Black  students  have  been  excluded  from  extracurricular  activities,  tracked 
into  segregated  classes  and  confronted  with  condescension  or  hostility.  School 
Confrontations  are  provoked  through  discrimination  In  disciplining  bluck  stu- 
dents, the  use  of  Confederate  symbols,  and  the  displacement  of  black  principals, 
teachers  and  coaches,  which  further  reduces  the  numbers  and  varieties  of 
positive  models  for  black  youth.  The  highly  sensitive  issue  of  bl^raclal  dating 
triggers  disciplinary  reaction  from  school  officials,  often  for  nothing  more  than 
an  Innocent  and  casual  greeting.  Dress  codecs  and  school  regulations  are  too 
easily  manipulated  In  an  unfair  and  arbitrary  manner  to  restrict  contemporary 
student  life  styles,  often  first  Introduced  by  blacks.  The  curriculum  remains 
oriented  around  white,  middle-class,  college-bound  students. 

Desegregation  In  and  of  Itself  does  not  produce  pushouts*  But  often  this 
continuing  resistance  to  desegregation  by  educators  has  helped  to  create  the 
climate  for  Increased  numbers  of  pushouts. 

Several  years  ago  we  began  to  receive  reports  of  in^school  discrimination  and 
of  an  escalating  rate  of  suspensions  and  expulsions,  especially  among  black 
student  activists,  both  In  the  South  and  nationally.  As  reports  Increased,  a  fact- 
gathering  effort  was  Initiated,  motivated  by  a  painful  awareness  of  the  possible 
impUcatioUH  for  the  continued  growth  and  liberation  of  black  and  poor  South* 
emers.  This  potential  loss  for  those  who  are  already  poor  and  only  emerging 
from  the  harsh  effects  of  generations  of  discrimination,  carriers  over- fig  U^ell  In 
heavy  economic  and  social  costs  in  the  larger  community  of  the  region  and 
nation. 


ttbu  in  not  to  my  that  black  students  being  in  white  scbools  is  the  totality  of  what 
desegregation  should  mean. 
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'  One  can  hurriedly  concttido  that  continued  resistance  to  desegregation  is  a 
separate  phenomenon  from  juvenile  Justice  and  *'.e  problems  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  But  when  one  recognl9;es  that  students,  young  people,  are  the 
nmjor  victims  of  the  movement  agair.:«it  desegregated  education  and  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity*  and  when  one  realizes  that  In  many  cases  these  victimized 
young  people  (ind  their  way  Into  Juvenile  courts  and  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, the  relationship  between  Juvenile  justice  and  continued  resistance  to 
desegregation  becomes  vivid  and  appreciable. 

This  testinuiny  on  H.R.  6265  contends  that  the  pushout  phenomenon  results 
in  placing  cotmtless  thousands  of  yotmg  people  in  Immediate  danger  of  being 
labeled  delinquent  simply  because  their  primary  institutional  affiliation  Is  dls- 
rtipted  and  no  other  is  provided  In  Its  place--except  eventually  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Further,  that  among  these  countless  thousands,  there  are  a 
slKnlllcant  number  of  young  people  who  actually  begin  to  engage  (or  Increase 
thoir  engagement)  In  delinquent  behavior  subsequent  to  being  excluded  from 
school.  Finally,  that  all  too  often,  the  exclusions  of  young  people  from  public 
schools  Is  based  on  Infractions  of  trivial,  unnecessary,  useless,  and  sometimes 
unconstitutional  regulations— thus  Increasing  the  alienation  of  young  people 
from  the  law,  escalating  frustration  and  rage,  and  generally  promoting  the 
conditions  which  are  quite  conducive  to  delinquent  behavior. 

DOCUMKN'rtNQ  THE  PUBHOUT  PHENOMENOW 

The  staff  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council's  School  Desegregation  Project 
talked  with  sttidents,  teachers,  adndnlstrators,  government  and  community 
leaders  and  lawnmkers  in  eight  Southern  states  to  glean  attitudes,  experiences 
and  suggestions.  In  four  of  those  states,  investigative  Journalists  went  to  school 
districts  where  they  talked  with  eilucators  and  community  leaders  about  rules, 
regtilations,  practices  and  dlscli)llnary  methods,  as  well  as  educational  alterna- 
.tlves  to  pushing  students  out  of  school.  Supplemental  Information  was  gathered 
In  three  additional  states,  and  extetuslve  research  undertaken  at  the  federal  level 
by  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial. 

Most  observers  acknowledge  the  need  for  rules  and  the  power  to  enforce  them* 
The  pragmatic  observer  will  concede  that  there  are  those  Individual  young 
student-s,  just  as  there  are  adults,  who  flnally  will  not  or  cannot  conform  to 
any  societal  standards.  The  misuse  of  disciplinary  tools,  often  occurs,  however, 
because  racial,  ctilttiral  and  generation  difference  cloud  the  Judgment  and 
actions  of  teachers  and  administrators  alike. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  documenting  this  phenomenon— through  the  most 
painful— is  .simply  to  talk  with  young  people  who  are  out  of  school.  The  stories 
these  yotuig  people  tell  substantiate  In  horrifying  detail  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion's finding  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  *'oppresslve  and  petty  rules  which 
give  their  schools  a  repressive,  almost  prison-like  atmosphere."  Consider  the 
following  examples:  ^  .  ,      m  l 

A  black  sophomore  in  a  Mississippi  school  described  this  series  of  events : 

"On  April  28,  1972,  there  was  a  series  of  racial  fights.  So  I  left  campus 
because  1  knew  that  the  principal  was  going  to  put  the  blame  on  me  because  of 
threats  he  had  made  to  me.  But  I  tiad  to  return  to  school  right  after  I  had  left, 
because  I  had  a  history  contract  to  do  so  I  had  to  get  my  book.  On  my  way  back 
to  the  building,  the  principal  confronted  me  saying,  'Get  off  campus  .  .  . 
you're  trespassing.*  He  continuously  harassed  me  so  I  snatched  away  from  him 
'and  he  said  come  to  the  office,  called  my  grandmother  and  told  her  a  lot  of 
jive  I  was  supposed  to  have  done.  They  put  us  In  the  paddy*wagon  and  took  us 
to  the  station,  t  spent  three  days  In  jail.  I  stayed  out  of  school  two  days  after 
I  got  out  (of  jail)  because  the  principal  said  so.  I  was  supposed  to  have  a 
trial  Sut  It  was  postponed  two  times/* 

For  nuiny  students,  black  and  white,  hope  fades  with  a  suspension  or  expul- 
sion. One,  a  black  male  senior  from  Arkansas  reflected  the  mood : 

•vDown  here,  usually  if  a  student  is  expelled,  he  does  not  return  to  school. 
Period.  Atost  times  heUl  work  on  the  farm  with  his  parents  or  sha^e  crop/* 

A  black  youth  from  Arkansas  described  his  experience:  ^  ^ 

"Last  year,  about  four  weeks  after  school  started,  I  got  into  a  tight  with  a 
white  boy  and  was  sttspended  froiu  September  15  to  January  18,  but  still  the 
other  boy  started  the  fight.  The  white  Ixiy  was  only  suspended  for  seven  days 
and  there  were  black  people  and  whiles  who  saw  who  and  how  the  fight  started. 
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The  same  youth  reiiortod  that  his  okler  brother  was  out  of  town  and  two 
(lays  late  for  the  reglslrutlon  (leadline  and  was  suspended  for  a  whole  school 
year. 

A  black  junior  In  South  Carolina  charged  discrimination  but  she  was  equally 
cqncerned  about  the  Hchool  time  lost  dtiring  suspensions. 

'i  think  it^s  unfair  for  a  student  to  be  oxpolled  from  school  for  being  tardy, 
because  a  lot  Is  going  on  in  school  these  days  and  when  you're  absent,  you  miss 

0  lot.  I  think  you  should  be  given  something  to  write  or  mavbe  stav  after 
school.  A  certain  Incident  occurred  this  year  between  a  blaek  and  a  white 
student.  They  were  tlghtlng.  The  black  student  was  expelled,  but  not  the 
white.  The  black  had  to  appear  In  court.  This  Is  unfair.  In  class,  the  white 
conies  first.  It's  hard  to  get  along  sometimes.'* 

A  white  student  in  Florida  said : 

•*I  have  been  suspended  on  two  occasions  for  reasons  that  were  not  true 
(a  dress  code  violation,  a  demonstration  and  f(»rglng  a  hall  pji.«.'s).  I  feel  that 
if  a  student  gets  In  trouble  once,  he  better  look  out,  because  administrators  hold 
grudges.  They  suspended  me  on  a  description  given  by  the  teacher  to  the  dean. 
But  they  would  not  let  the  teacher  come  to  the  hearing  to  Identify  me  by  face. 

1  also  knew  who  the  teacher  was.  When  I  requested  that  he  be  tllere,  the  dean 
told  me  to  *shut  up.' " 

According  to  student  ri>ports,  the  most  numerous  offenses  leading  to  sus- 
pensions or  expulsions  are  contlict  with  teachers  and  administrators  and  fightiuir 
among  students.  ^ 

Student  activists  are  obvious  targets  of  dlsclpllne»  some  for  clear  reasons, 
some  for  questionable  cause;  being  u  leader  In  a  walk  out  .  .  .  wearing  a  black 
ana  band  .  .  .  boycotts  .  .  .  sit-ins. 

A  black  student,  now  In  college,  summed  up  her  high  school  experience  this 
way : 

-My  high  .school  was  substantially  desegregated  In  mid  lOTO-'Tl.  Some  of  the 
bhick  sttulents  were  branded  as  black  militants  and  trouble-makers  by  the 
white  administration.  There  wa.s*  even  what  was  known  as  the  **Black  List''  on 
which  were  many  of  these  students'  mimes.  These  student.^,  in  nuiny  cases, 
were  bullied  by  the  white  administration.  The.se  were  students  fighting  for 
their  rights.  Many  blacks  were  suspended  or  expelled  for  such  things  as  chewing 
gum  Iti  class,  waving  to  someone  outside  the  classroom,  being  suspected  of 
fighting,  being  susiiected  of  burning  a  poster,  and  supposed  Insubordlimtlon. 
xVfter  being  bullied  and  suspended  or  expelled  so  many  times,  .some  of  these 
students  left  school,  never  to  return.  This  past  term  (1971-72).  some  of  the 
blacks  were  apathetic.  Others  were  brainwashed  Into  believing  that  everything 
was  all  right.  Still  there  were  others  who  had  just  given  up  hope." 

A  black  slndent  from  North  CUirollna  told  this  story  : 

"Whenever  tliere  Is  a  racial  disturbance.  It  Is  always  the  blacks  who  are 
kicked  out.  I  know  of  only  one  time  when  a  white  was  suspended  for  flgltting. 
Wien  we  had  this  last  racial  disturbance  and  1  got  kicked  out.  they  gave  me 
10  days  and  the  white  boy  didn't  get  any.  Whenever  two  blacks  are  fighting 
each  other,  both  of  the  students  got  suspended.  Something  needs  to  be  done, 
because  It  seems  to  me  us  though  they  just  want  the  blacks  out  of  school 
anyway." 

Many  students  complained  of  discipline  resulting  from  clearly  racial  motiva- 
tions on  the  part  of  administrators,  fhie  said  he  was  su.spended  for  '^talking 
with  a  white  girl.*'  Another  said  he  Was  sus|H»nded  for  **going  with  a  white 
girl  and  sitting  and  talking  with  her  on  the  lawn."  A  third  charged  that  he 
was  expelled  for  **eatlng  lunch  on  the  white  side  of  the  lunchroom."  Dlscrlmlna* 
lion,  excessively  severe  discipline  and  unfair  application  of  authority  all  drew 
heavy  criticism  from  students. 

While  students'  comments  revealed  support  for  order  and  rules  to  maintain 
order,  young  iK^ople  .slmrply  crlticia^ed  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  rules,  the 
iinenual  application  of  them.  Including  what  they  viewed  as  open  discrimination, 
the  misuse  of  authority,  and  the  failure  of  teachers  and  admliil.stmtors  to  see 
and  tmderstand  deep-rooted  personal  social  and  other  factors  which  often 
catise  niLsbchavlor. 

Xor  does  it  seem  that  students  are  being  unjust  In  their  criticisms.  Ciiven 
thefse  case  studies  one  must  question  the  motivation  behliul  such  suspensions 
and  expulsions.  When  these  questions  were  raised  with  comnuuUty  workers* 
»5-S21— 74  ;jo 
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school  tenchers  nna  school  administrators  many  of  the  responses  inadvertently 
contained  racial  biases.  .  ,     ^         .  t 

The  comments  of  two  Georgia  educators  In  different  school  systems  exacerbate 
our  concerns:  one  oftlclal  described  racial  overtones  as  an  excuse  and  a  smoke- 
screen. He  stated  tiiat,  **race  was  just  an  excuse  and  all  the  discussion  of  race 
was  just  riding  it  to  death**.  The  educator  concluded  that  the  problems  sprang 
from  the  home  environment,  that  a  student's  **actlnft  up"  In  school  was  a 
symptom  of  that  background.  He  dellned.  the  nmln  reason  for  snsi^enslons  In  his 
system  as  "a  refusal  of  the  child  to  accept  corporal  punishment  for  minor 
off  fuses.** 

The  second  educator  referred  to  suspensions  as  a  method  of  communicating 
witii  parents.  ^^Suspensions  are  a  good  Influence  on  kids  .  .  .  The  courts  have 
locked  schools  in  and  lied  our  hands  by  eliminating  coqioral  punishment. 
Suspension  provides  direct  Involvement  with  the  parents,  more  suspensions  will 

be  coming.**  ,  .in 

*'Wiiites  may  be  more  accustomed  to  an  authoritarian  atmosphere,  a 
Louisiana  educator  stated.  *»Wheu  a  white  student  Is  told  by  a  teacher  to  do 
something,  he  Is  accustomed  to  doing  It  without  asking  why,  while  the  black 
pupil  often  challenged  the  teacher's  authority  and  got  In  trouble  for  It." 

When  substantial  desegregation  at  the  secondary  level  in  one  Arkansas 
school  system  was  achieved  three  years  ago,  suspensions  for  "defiance*  and 
•*dlsrespect**  shot  up  along  with  the  number  of  black  students  suspended,  said 
one  administrator.  , 

The  administrator  credited  this  In  part  to  what  he  saw  as  differences  In 
attitudes  toward  punctuullty  In  the  dlstvlct*s  black  and  white  schools.  **When 
desegregation  first  occurred  at  the  secondary  level,**  he  said,  "blacks  were  put 
into  a  predominantly  white  setting  where  there  were  entirely  different  attitudes 
toward  schedules,  promptness,  and  m  on.  The  .segregated  schools  which  black 
students  had  been  attending  were  not  as  oriented  toward  time  schedules.  The 
black  students  ran  Into  different  expectations  (at  desegregated  schools).  Tardi- 
ness was  a  major  violation.  ^  .  t       i        ^  i 

"The  black  students  got  the  Idea  that  the  regulations  had  been  instituted 
to  persecute  blacks.  It  took  a  couple  of  years  for  them  to  realize  that  the  rules 
dldn*t  observe  deliberate  bias  In  white  teachers,  he  found  fault  with  their 
had  existed  before  and  for  them  to  adapt  to  the  stricter  regulatlon.s." 

The  administrator  also  said  that  much  of  the  problem  stemmed  from  black 
students  being  told  to  expect  discrimination.  This  led  to  their  anticipating 
ndstreatment  upon  arrival  at  newly  Integrated  schools.  Although  he  said  he 
lack  of  experience  in  working  with  blacks,  which  leads  to  failure  by  teachers 
to  see  and  teach  blacks  as  individuals.  The  administrator  also  said  that  busing 
and  the  resulting  disjointed  attendance  55ones  had  contributed  to  disciplinary 
problems  by  weakening  the  relationship  between  the  child  and  his  school. 
H()weyer,  he  said,  white  students  are  accepting  the  authority  of  black  teachers 
and  administrators  nmre  than  black  pu  pils  are  accepting  white  authority. 

"I  guess  they  (black  students)  have  had  so  much  crammed  down  their 
throats  that  when  they  get  a  little  breathing  space,  they  tend  to  over-breathe, 

he  added.  ^         ^«  *  ^ 

A  Little  Rock  attorney  noted  that  blacks  are  frequently  dismissed  from 
school  when  thev  are  Involved  In  an  offense,  whereas  whites  are  not.  He  said 
that  black  students  have  been  expelled  for  ^'sexual  reasons**  (illegltinmte 
pregnancies,  marriage),  for  being  disrespectful,  and  for  questioning  a  teachers 
authority.  Archaic  and  restrictive  dress  codes,  he  said,  are  widespread,  In  spite 
of  court Vullngs  against  them,  and  some  blacks  have  been  suspended  for  wearing 
Afrotype  hair  styles. 

A  Louisiana  educator  concluded  that:  ^       .  ^ 

"The  disrespect  white  teachers  read  Into  the  actions  of  black  students  may 
not  have  been  that  at  alh  but  the  students  are  often  suspended  for  being  dis- 
respectful anyway.  And  the  s:ime  thing  happens  to  white  students  with  black 

^^Amm^er  Loulslanan,  a  committed  (community)  worker,  stated  that  tlte 
problem  of  suspension,  "crosses  all  color,  sex  and  age  lines.*'  The  source  reported 

"^aTho  School  r)pso«r»*u'/itlnti  Prnjoct  Rhtff  (»b*<pfvpd.  In  thflr  work  ti'lfh  <»ttidptit«»  fl{*roR« 
tho  South  th/it  It)  ootitruKt  to  tlip«o  ob»orvjttlon»,  romdatloafi  lu  majority  black  gchodls 
^Vfre  often  Just  m  strict  as  in  majority  white  schools. 
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to^lntSuf''"  """^  ""■«'n«l"8ly  «i"ce  schools  In  tlie  state  hnve  begun 

"Botore.  it  (siisppiision  or  expulsion)  wns  only  for  serious  olTonses  but  nnw 

tines"'  often  does  K  raciai  oJe^ 

Beyond  these  remarks  identifyinR  racial  (llscrimination  as  a  factor  naraniount 

.Vl!;Xf,'"''^''  '.''M''"'"'''''''  for  concern  exists  in  the  2"  told 

y  nvailable  statistics  on  suspension  and  expulsion  in  southern  scUoola-^  Tl  o 
(lispr«rH)rt,onnte  number  of  black  students  beins  suspended  and  exSd  from 
schools  builds  a  strong  „ri,na  fuck-  case  £.,r  racial  discriminatton 

In  the  limited  amount  of  federal  data  available,  patterns  of  dlscrindnaHon 
also  emerge,  witli  districts  in  which  00  percent  of  ti  e  nation's  mlnor^^vSnn^« 
arc  enrolled  showing  the  expulsion  rate  for  £ck  st"  dems  to 
that  n«n-minorlty  students  (1970-71).  TJuiversltv  Desegregation  cSer^^^^^ 
eight  .states  further  c.mflrme.l  the  problem  of  increased  numbers  of  mispensioiS 
and  expulsions,  especially  In  newly  desegregated  schools  *'"spensious 
Su.spensi(ms  and  expulsions  in  the  .state  of  Florida  are  illustratlvG  of  tim 
niugnitude  of  the  (pushout)  pr..blem  throughout  the  S..mi    ^  Kk  stuto^^^^^ 
la.st,  year  were  su.spended  and  expelled  f.<.m  Florida  .scho  Is  a   a  ra  TwS 
and  a  half  t  n.es  hlgl.er  than  the  rates  for  whites.-  aec.rdlng  t ,  a  S  u-t  of 
t he  Oovern<.r's  T.-isk  Fo.re  „n  Disrupted  Youth.  And  the  Miami  //c/4/ rf  ren orts 
hat.  "In  seven  of  ten  .S<,uth  Florida  cuntles.  blacks  wore  eiectS  f ?!  sZol 
at  an  even  lilgher  rute-as  much  as  four  times  the  rate  f  .Pwh  te  Sdei  ts  " 
Statewide.  stu.lents  were  suspended  and  expe  led    ur  ng  the  llV^^^^ 

Kohocd  year  aecordlng  to  an  annual  desegregation  .survey  r.-.  uir  Vi    H  e  r 

I^partm.nt  o  Health.  Kdu-atl..  ul  Welfare's  Offlee  of  C      Sgl  ts  Of  tife 

«0.02;Ksuspende(l.  .r..()«7  (f(M-ty-nvc  percent)  were  black  nmu  u^U  U^^^^ 
comprised  twenty-throe  percent  of  the  state'.,  im  iL  dmol  enrS^^^ 
<hi  a  per-caplta  basis  (i.e..  eonipared  to  the  nund.(M- ,.f  studS  of  ^ 
^nrcdled  in  n„rlda  schools  i„  li)72-7.'i).  blacks  wire  about   v  and  a  Imlf  th.^ e^ 

TiSin  nLt'^'il"."'"''  "n8''«''t  documented  cases  of  in-school  discrimination  Is 
L  ttle  Rock.  Arkan.sas.  One  rea.son  tills  case  stands  out.  howWer   is  thn? 
educators  are  concerned  enough  to  gather  data  as  a  first  s  en  1   solving  t helJ 
nrobleuLS  Only  stisiK-nslons  are  shown,  since  the  term  ''expulL^  is  n!t  used 
ISoTonl.''"'"''*'""'"'  °*  ''''  pycimloglcaMJelgK 

^"  V*^^"^*         "^^'^  desegregation  of  Little  Rock  .secondarv  schools  tbei-o 
were  U2a  su.spenslons.  hn-ludlng  820  black  students.  RlS  woS^^^^ 
percent^of  the  total  st.spended.  although  they  made  up  but  S^^^^^^ 
high  school  and  85  percent  of  the  junior  high  .school  population 

I  he  next  year,  with  limited  student  desegregation  hut  considerable  tnonUv 

tZ'Si  '"'  ^"•''^  ^"  ''^'^  of  Which  U3o7owVSg 

Su.spen.slons  drop|.ed  slightly  in  1070-71.  but  the  black  percentage  rose  TJn.f 

penul  t  S's^^fe5'::y\fflrri?^  .l-^regated  „nd  th  "S^l^^^^t^ 
la-i       :?  *  ^  ,        ^'^^^  ^'^'^  porcoiit)  were  black. 

ssss  tTAS","™.»'r„ri.  "^s^-z 

Tlic  tolloivinB  clmrl  tnrlhpr  lllmtmlc.s  the  wide  siirpnd  usp  iiliil  o«m  ir.l^ii.. 

rxpellcd  and  becomliiK  a  Juvoallo  (U'lliujuent       remtion«nip  between  being  Nuspended  or 
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'I'lio  cUstricts  lnd!ul(»(l  in  this  cliart  wore  not  seloctivoly  chosen.  Our  staff 
decided  to  tnUe  u  nuidoiii  look  at  iWvH  contnined  in  tlie  Dopartinuiit  of  Health 
Kdiicatlon  (Hid  Welfare's  Olllce  of  Civil  Rights  In  our  on-«oing  niontorlap;  of 
school  districts  In  respect  to  the  i)Ushout  phenoinenon.  In  no  way  do  theso 
districts  represent  tlie  best  or  worst,  bnt  tliey  all  very  clearly  are  dispropor- 
tlouatly  suspending  and  expelling  black  students. 

It  Is  dlllleuit  to  say  with  statistical  CiM'tninly  wluit  happens  to  young  people 
who  are  pushed  out  of  pai))ic  schools.  (Neither  the  LIOAA  or  the  department 
of  Health,  Kdiieitlon  and  Welfare  can  presently  provide  data  on  the  in/out 
of  .school  status  \tt  Juvenile  otTenders— or  of  1(^18  year  olds  who  who  are  legal 
offenders.)  As  the  case  studies  al»ove  indicate,  however,  it  Is  reasonable  to 
a.ssinae  that  pushout  cau.si's  thousands  of  yninig  peoi>le  to  be  put  In  a  dangerously 
fragile  situation  which  nilglit  best  be  descriljed  as  **pre-deiin(iuent." 

pusiioirrs-THK  costs 

Too  nainy  Intangibles  of  quantity  and  fpnillty  prohibit  the  meaningful  measure* 
meat  of  the  total  benefits  accruing  fnaa  a  high  school  education.  While  there 
are  hazards  in  measuring  educational  benehts  In  econondc  terms,  the  dollar,  at 
least,  otTers  a  generally  acceptable  gross  measuring  device,  Some  rough  cal- 
cinations of  the  nmgidtude  of  perstaml  and  social  costs  are  available  to  .show, 
the  elYect  of  an  Indlvldimrs  life  of  the  alisence  of  a  high  school  education, 

(Concentrating  solely  on  southern  I)lacks,  the  following  table  shows  lifetime 
lneonu»  losses  for  umles  and  fenniles  resulting  from  non-graduation,  on  a  state 
by  slate  basis. 

LIFETIME  INCOME  LOSSES  FOR  SOUTHERN  BLACKS  i 


State  Male  Female 

Alabama   547. 247  $38,174 

Arkansas   45,877  42,453 

flonda   54,180  34,408 

peofgia      61,804  53.067 

J-fuislana    45.337  38,431 

Mississippi   55,036  46,049 

NorhCarolna  j.  5l,?83  4l,6«3 

South  Carolina     43,652  45,877 

Tennessee   50,585  41  170 

Texas   45,364  44!  423 

Virginia   36,377  42,968 


1  Derived  from  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  It,  Detailed  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics;  Table  197.  Differentials 
among  the  states  for  both  sexes,  and  between  the  sexes,  are  attributable  to  many  factors.  Potential  income  for  individuats. 
regardless  of  race,  varies  from  state  to  state,  based  on  general  economic  conditions.  In  addition,  opportunities  for  blacks 
as  a  group  vary  as  does  the  extent  of  female  participation  in  the  work  force. 


SOCIAL  COSTS 

The  costs  of  society  of  an  ladlvldnal  not  complettag  lilgli  scliool  are  Incurred 
at  both  abstract  and  more  measurable  levels.  Tbe  abstraction  of  personal  losd 
can  be  generalized— a  society  In  which  a  large  portion  of  Its  poiadatlon  has 
Undted  awareness  Is  a  llndted  society.  Whenever  a  minority  Is  pushed  out  of 
school,  the  qnallty  of  our  natlomil  life  Is  dlndrdslied.  Gross  generalizations, 
however,  regardless  of  their  Intrinsic  truth,  lack  econondc  impact  Social 
costs  ndght  best  be  consldei:ed  In  terms  of  fairly  measurable  costs,  Incurred 
by  other  members  of  society  p.s  a  restdt  of  an  Indivldinil's  not  comiileting  high 
school. 

For  example*  as  a  persor  receives  more  Income,  he  typically  pays  tnorc  taxes. 
In  the  $0-10  thousand  Inc.ane  range,  characteristic  of  nmst  high  school  graduates, 
an  extra  dollar  of  income  results  In  a  tax  payment  of  rouglily  37(J.^  Therefore# 
every  male  gradimte  from  high  school  may  be  ex|K?cted  to  iwiy,  over  his  lifctime# 
as  mucii  as  $49,000  in  federal,  state  and  local  taxes  $20,000  for  females).^  The 
coniparal)le  figures  just  for  black  nmles  and  females  respectively  are  $88,000 
nnd  $32,000.  Therefore,  wlienever  a  school  administrator  lakes  severe  dig* 


f^Who  Paid  Taxen  in  iHS  by  Itoger  A.  Harriot  md  Hormiiti  P.  Miller,  t^.S.  Bur^att 
of  C^nsuM. 

^«uuo  if)  tt  iftpgo  ninnbcr  of  factors  affecting  tax  fate«  duHni?  a  llfotltne,  computatloa 
of  ftpcetod  tat  payaieutH  1b  not  strictly  a  fuuctloa  of  the  dTii  per  dollar  estimate. 
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'clpllniiry  action  wlUcli  lins  tlio  offoct  of  provenliiii?  a  yoms  black  person  from 
compluting  blgli  school,  imtontlnlly  ho  Is  (lopvlvluK  fodcml,  state  and  local 
governments  of  between  $82,000  and  J!?38,00O  In  tax  revennes  over  the  life  ot 
that  person  as  compared  to  a  high  school  graduate, 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  discernible  personal  and  social  costs  resulting  from 
an  IndlvhUmrs  non-completion  of  high  school  has  been  described,  The  probable 
correhillon  between  Inadeqnate  edueatloii  and  crime,  and  the  resulting  direct 
and  Indirect  costs  to  society,  are  additional  factors  that  could  be  considered. 
That  a  more  educated  work  force  Is  UUely  to  be  a  more  productive  one  producing 
better  goods  at  lower  costs  Is  generally  accepted,  Even  a  cursory  analysis 
indicates  that  total  national  ct)sts  due  to  uou-conipletlon  of  high  school  are 
measurable  annually  on  the  order  of  billions  of  dollars. 

But  the  personal  costs  are  far  greater  In  terms  of  unfulfilled  lives.  While  It 
Is  hard  to  derernilne  the  waste  In  personal  potential  for  a  student  who  does  not 
coniplote  high  school,  the  results  are  more  likely  to  bo  inability  to  fiud  em- 
ployment  adequate  to  yu|)port  a  fandly,  the  necessity  to  depend  on  the  welfare 
system  for  hilp,  the  chance  of  slipping  into  crime,  or,  at  the  very  least,  dis- 
couragement, boredom  and  a|)athy. 

In  e(incluslon»  I  v/ould  like  to  re-emphasIze  to  the  sub-committee  that  the 
poKlthm  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Mejnoilal  and  the  Southern  Regional  Council 
is  ''or  the  removal  of  any  obstacle  to  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
Amerlonns  In  our  nathm's  public  schools. 

Certainly,  we  can  Jigree  that  such  opportunity  for  many  of  this  nation's 
children  is  as  yet  an  unfulfilled  goal  We  believe  that  the  present  system  that 
edue}ites  some  and  excludes  others— poor  and  minority  Americans  across  Uie 
country— from  the  edmiitloual  process  peri>etuates  the  racial  divisions  that 
coutinue  to  plague  our  region  and  our  nation.  An  equally  serious  result  of  our 
present  educath)nal  situation  Is  the  one  I  Imve  been  descrlblng-4he  student 
pashout— who  generally  faces  a  life  of  severely  diminished  oi)i)ortunity  ami 
Is  a  likely  candidate  for  delinquency  and  crime,  the  subject  of  today's  hearing, 

HovvGver,  by  no  means  Is  it  my  Intention  or  purpo.se  to  leave  the  tmpre.sslon 
that  ail  pnshouts  are  puvenlle  dellmiUents.  (Nor  Is  it  my  Intention  to  .suggest 
that  all  teachers  and  administrators  are  pu.shlMg  students  out  of  school)  For 
while  researching  the  student  pushout  problem,  tlie  staff  of  the  Kennedy 
Memorial  and  the  Councirs  School  Desegregation  Project  staff  were  continually 
heartened  by  the  discovery  that  most  student  pnshouts.  In  si)lte  of  their  scjme- 
times  Intolerable  public  school  experiences,  nevertheless  retain  their  Interest 
In  ae(|Ulrlng  a  formal  education. 

For  example,  the  South  Car(*llna  student  with  the  A  average  who  comphilned 
of  the  *'Black  List**  and  was  assured  by  hei*  principal  that  he  would  see  to  it 
that  slu>  never  got  Into  college,  has  entered  college  and  Is  deterndned  to 
graduate. 

rnfortnnately,  there  are  many  other  pushouta  who  ate  not  as  succes.sful 
and  who  are  subjeem  of  this  hearing.  The  young  man  In  Mississippi  who  was 
arrested  for  "trespassing"  at  his  school  is  now  a  fugitive  from  the  law  and 
stated  to  me  a  few  months  ago  that  '*T  will  die  before  I  go  to  jail.**  Me  Is  one 
of  a  growing  ntttuber  of  southern  black  youths,  usually  male.*^,  who  reftises  to 
be  *'cowed  down**  In  school  nttd  who  Is  severely  ditclpltned,  driven  from  school 
iind  Into  the  world  of  delinquency. 

Those  charged  with  the  responsllitltty  for  providing  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity—teachers, admlnifitratntft  and  leaders  in  government— and  their  con- 
stituents jire  derelict  If  they  do  not  look  dosely  at  .school  practices  and  generate 
reform  where  it  Is  neetled.  The  tliou.sanda  of  students  pushed  out  of  school  by 
in-sehool  discrimination  and  those  other  thousands  who  renmin  In  school  but 
are  subjected  to  discrimination  dally,  demand  and  must  have  relief. 

CONCM/SiONS  AND  nECOMMKNDATtONS 

CoiwhiHlnn  No,  i 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  and  the  Southern 
Eegloital  Couru'll  tlmt  a  direct  relationship  exists  between  the  process  of 
pushing  students  out  of  sdiool  ami  juvenile  delinquency.  As  we  have  doou* 
mented  the  phenomenon  In  the  soutltern  reglou,  we  recognlJie  the  absence  of 
programs  and  proces.ses  to  ensure  maximum  cducittlon  of  the  region's  youth 
and  likewise  to  ])revent  many  students  from  being  disciplined  within  the 
criminal  jtistice  system*  There  is  enough  evidence  to  conclude  that  the  use 
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of  siKspenHioit  ami  oxpulHioii  policies  for  tlio  punisliinont  of  Infrnotions  of  school 
regulations  has  greatly  incruaHed  In  many  nmis  in  tlio  South  over  the  past 
soveml  years,  and  that  the  Inorenso  seems  to  be  directly  related  to  resisting 
major  dese«^regation.  Available  information  also  indicates  that  in  many  school 
districts  suspension  and  exptdslon  rates  among  l)la(.«  students  are  remarliably 
higher  tlian  among  wliite  students.  Overall  rates  In  some  areas  appear  to  be 
ieveiing  olT  or  droi)i)lng  somewhat  after  tlie  Initial  year  or  two  of  desegregation^ 
but  they  generally  renmln  very  high,  and  la  some  districts  continue  to  increase. 
Kegretably,  we  must  conclude  that  nmny  scliooi  systems  by  enforcing  dis- 
ciplinary policies  in  discriminatory  and  arbitrary  manners  are,  in  fact,  facili- 
tating this  process  of  deiinquency.  As  asserted  in  the  body  of  this  testimony, 
atl  educators  are  not  the  protagcmists  of  this  problem,  but  our  research  indicates 
that  a  small  core  of  teachers  in  nuniy  of  the  scliools  that  have  serious  pushout 
problems  nro  responsible  for  a  large  pro;iortion  of  suspension  anc  expulsions.^ 

Rccommmdaflons 

1.  Because  the  goal  of  public  schools  is  to  educate  young  pcopla,  suspension 
nnd  expulsion  measures  should  bo  reserved  for  tlu>  most  extreme  violations  of 
school  rules,  and  they  should  be  applied  la  a  fair  and  even-handed  nmnncr. 

2.  Attempts  should  be  nmde  to  substitute  corrective  discipline  for  purely 
punitive  discipline.  Alternative  discipline  procedures  should  be  considered  as 
a  positive  approach  to  replace  or  at.  least  greatly  lessen  the  use  of  suspension 
and  expulsion.  Examples  of  alternative  approaches  include  more  and  better 
use  of  student-oriented  counseling,  including  a  student-to-student  approach 
with  referral  for  outside  help  where  appropriate,  endorsement  of  half-way 
houses  and  group  foster  homes  for  referral,  and  help  with'a  variety  of  personal 
problems.  This  support  for  aUermitives»  however,  does  not  extend  to  those 
special  adjustment  schools  initiated  and  supiiorted  by  LEAA,  Knowledgeable 
observers  report  that  these  schools  merely  shift  the  burden  from  the  regular 
school  system  and  have  historically  been  spawning  grounds  for  delinquency 
and  crime. 

3.  We  recommend  timt  In  allocating  funds  either  directly  to  local  governments 
or  indirectly  through  state  agencies  that  such  local  agencies  be  denied  funds 
where  IJKW-OCR  statistics  and/or  other  credible  sources  show  clearly  dis- 
proportionate suspension  and/or  expulsion  of  l)lncl<  students  or  other  minority 
students  which  would  indicate  racially  discrimimitory  and/or  arbitraty  enforcc- 
itieiit  of  school  policies,  until  such  time  that  the  applicant  clearly  establishes 
that  such  factors  were  in  no  way  related  to  resultant  statistics. 

4.  We  farther  reconnnend  that  monitoring  of  local  education  agencies  In- 
volved directly  or  Indirectly  with  programs  subsequent  to  and/or  pursuant 
to  n.U.  (1205  be  conducted  l»y  the  National  Director  and  his  staff  to  ensure  that 
disciplinary  policies  would  not  have  the  effect  of  excluding  large  numbers  of 
youth  tlius  nuiking  them  suscepfabie  to  the  juvenile  justice  or  criminal  Justice 
systems. 

5.  Kased  on  Title  IT.  section  208  of  H.R.  (!205,  we  recommend  that  tts  a 
prererinlslte  to  Initial  funding  and  on  an  annual  basis  thereafter  the  ^'state 
ftgoney**  be  required,  through  a  comprehensive  survey  to  a.scertaln  the  relatlon- 
.siiip  between  in-sehool  dl.^icipllne— suspensions  nnd  expulsions  especially — nnd 
Juvenile  delhKjUcncy.  Sul)sequent  to  a  positive  determination  the  state  should 
provide  In  cotijunction  with  the  local  edttcationnl  conimanity  (nu»ttnlng  the 
local  educational  ageticy,  rnrent-Tenchcr-Student  Orgnni'/ntion,  and  other 
.student  nnd  adult  groups),  programs  to  arrest  this  source  of  delinquency  and 
to  a.s.slst  those  already  victimlml. 

Conoittftion  .Vo,  g 

Those  most  directly  and  most  profoundly  aCf(»cted  by  desegregation— students 
—have,  vvllb  a  few  sahitnry  exce!)tlf)ns,  been  excluded  from  planning,  Implo* 
menting.  monitoring  and  litiprovlng  schocd  desegregation  programs.  And  yet 
deseKremitlon  hns  clearly  been  ujost  successful— and  generally  least  llkel.v  to 
engender  pushouts— where  studetits  have  !)een  m(»nningfully  involved  from 
tlu»  outset.  Trndlilonfil  at)pronehes  to  ".student  involvement,"  Including  most 


'Thiv  ronrlnwlon  lin«  nUo  hocn  m\(\o  hv  a  l^^lofhln  nthiontlon  tnsk  foroo  (Oovornof« 
Tn^k  Torco  on  r)|.^ninfo(l  Vouili).  11a^  tnwtc  fopcf.  hnsod  nn  a  I'ntwloni  snmnin  of  wtatlfltP 
cnl  (Intn.  roMohidH  Mutt  n  oofo  of  font*  of  fivo  tonchofM  on\\\{\  bt»  Utoutlfled  ttM  having 
fecoinmctuloit  nppfnximati^ly  .S0%  of  tho  HUf<t)«iiHlon/dxpulHlotiK. 
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of  tlio  blraclal  sliulcnt  advisory  coininltlGoa  ostabllshotl  pursiinnt  to  ESAP 
regulathms,  liavo  pnxliiml  little  inoro  timn  tokoiiisai  and  winrtow-rtrpsstng,  and 
have  gt'uorall.v  wimUhI  to  tmit  stiidonts  as  ohjocts  to  be  manipulated  rather 
than  as  bona  fide  pui'tioipants  in  the  decision-makinR  process.  A  central  purpose 
of  tlilK  testimony  is  to  assist  in  reversing  the  historically  cynieal  use  of  students, 
and  to  encourn^e  local  structures  aiul  processes  that  genuinely  involve  students 
as  persons  capable  of  luiiipie  and  invalindile  contributions  to  the  prevention 
and  sohition  of  dcsejurrc^'atif»n  problems,  nnd  to  the  achieveineat  of  qunlity, 
integrated  cdueaticm  esiieclally  when  sucii  involvement  sinuiltaneotisly  results 
in  decreasing  nmnljers  of  students  likely  to  beeotao  delinquent*  There  Is  no 
better  place  to  help  students  prepare  for  resijonsible  roles  in  our  democracy 
tlinn  as  active  participants  in  the  (iiu\st  for  equal  educational  opportimity* 
Rccom  w  cn  da  t  ion  s 

1.  No  recomiucudatlon  of  this  testimony  carries  greater  importance  or  itrgcttoy 
than  that  of  school  districts  participating  in  resultant  programs  of  this  blil 
be  required  to  provide  a  formal  and  mcaidngfid  role  for  students  in  planning 
and  executing  desegregation  programs  as  well  as  programs  ensuring  juvenile 
justice  ami  preventing  Juvenile  dclinqm'uey.  Multiracial  advisory  connnlttees— 
such  as  those  now  requir^'d  of  K8AA  grantees  (advisory  committees  must 
alsfi  reflect  eqnUal»]e  representation  of  women)— can  nil  such  a  role  //  (a) 
their  metnbers  are  tridy  representative  of  (he  entire  eonuuunity;  (b)  they  are 
v<'Stcd  with  formal  authority:  (c)  they  are  responsible  for  performing  specific 
functions,  such  as  evaluating  and  making  reconuuendntions  for  improving 
program  inclusive  improving  in-sehool  envlroiuuents.  These  specific  functions 
should  Include  nuailtoring  and  review  processes  performed  bv  advisory  com- 
mitt(»es  the  results  of  which  the  national  director  of  the  Juveidle  Delinquency 
Prevention  Ofllcc  and  his  staff  shoidd  rely  on  for  planning  and  execution  of 
futitre  work:  and  (d)  formal  safeguards  exist  to  assure  (he  integrity  of  the 
stiutent  role  in  decision-nrnking.  vis-a-vis  teachers,  school  administrators,  and 
local  school  boards.  iM(>rely  token  student  roles  should  be  considered  to  con- 
stitute serious  violations  of  sid)se(iuent  regulations  mandating  student  involve- 
ment. 

2.  It  has  not  proven  suflicient  merely  to  create  a  conmiittee  to  ensure  repre- 
sentation of  and  iiuntt  from  a  broader  constititency  within  that  area  to  be 
served.  Experiences  with  ESAA-SAC\s  show  that  even  though  stttdents  are 
adequately  represented,  this  is  representation  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the 
word.  Students  on  these  committees  have  been  left  with  no  understanding 
of  the  program  it  is  parented  by,  no  knowledge  of  its  intended  purposes,  and 
no  awar^^ness  of  available  resources  or  how^  to  identify  resources.  If,  therefore, 
becomes  conqmlsory  that  such  advisory  connnlttees  not  simply  l)e  established, 
but  that  tJie  meud)ers  of  the  coiiuidttee.  especially  youth  metnbers,  be  nmde 
ftw^are  of  the  conunlttee*s  purpose,  power,  and  availalde  rosotirces» 

8.  in  those  school  districts  and  Individual  schools  affe<'ted  by  programs 
pursuant  to  H.U.  0205,  students  should  specifically  be  involved  in  writing, 
revising,  and  adndidsterlng  school  rules  and  disciplinary  codes,  in  dealing  with 
prol)leins  that  lead  to  disciplinary  proceedings,  and  in  exploring  alternatives  to 
severe  disciplinary  sanctions  such  as  suspension  and  expulsion. 

4.  We  reeoainumd  that  the  composition  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  for 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  include  secondary  school  students  within  the 
designated  fjositions  for  those  seven  members  who  have  not  attained  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  Selection  of  the  composition  of  the  above  portion  of  the  Natlotml 
Advisory  Council  for  .Tuvenlle  Delinquency  Prevention  should  not  be  limited 
to  those  who  have  corrections  adndnlstration  experience. 

Co^wtuaion  No.  $ 

Prlncipflls,  teachers,  and  counselors  vary  widely  In  their  appllcfltlon  of 
disciplinary  tneasures,  especially  in  tlie  use  of  suspension  and  cxptdsion,  and 
esfwially  against  black  students.  Their  authority  to  use  these  measures  also 
varies.  Concentration  of  declslon^maklng  authority  In  a  few  school  officials 
multiplies  the  likelihood  of  prejudice  or  tmfalrness  Is  dlscliillnary  proceedings. 
Dtie  process  in  disciplinary  cases  is  often  not  provided  to  students  or  Is  em* 
ployed  witli  irrational  variation.  Hules  and  regulations  vary  equally  as  much  \ 
they  are  sotnetlnu^s  In  writing,  sometimes  not:  and  If  they  are  In  writing, 
students  often  are  unaware  of  that  fact  or  have  tiot  been  given  the  written 
codes.  Thus,  students  frequently  neither  understand  nor  respect  the  rules,  and 
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face  unfair  trontmont  whon  violallniis  oeeur,  Stoto  laws  and  rogiilntlons  relating 
10  school  atteiuUuieo,  the  dollnUldU  of  iufraetlons  nnd  iirovlslou  of  due  process, 
tlip  nutliorlty  nnd  powors  of  snporlntendonts  nnd  principals,  and  the  use  of 
suspension  nnd  fxinilslnn  vary  cnusldornhly,  Stnto  Inws  are  often  neftntlvo  in 
eon(vi>t,  and  the  positive  responsibility  of  the  stnto  to  educntion  yoiuig  people 
In  niubdlserlnilnntory  pnlille  sehools  Is  neither  stnted  nor,  In  most  eases,  neeepted 
us  a  inandnte.  All  of  these  vnrlnhles,  we  eontenil,  enntrlbute  to  the  process  of 
juveidle  delinquency. 

Recnm  wcndatiort  s 

1.  Students  nre  fully  entitled  to  proeednrni  dtn^  process,  which  shotdd  always 
Include  at  lenst  notice  of  chnrKes,  notice  of  ndverse  wltn(»sses  and  testimony, 
a  fair  hearing  In  which  accused  students  niny  present  s!n)portinj?  eNMdence 
aiul  witnesses  and  he  represcMited  hy  an  attorney,  nnd  the  requireuieut  of 
suhstanllnl  evidence  as  a  l)asls  for  any  serious  disciplinary  action, 

2.  'IMu»  hnsie  laws  of  each  state  and  their  repidatory  guidelines  must  bo  in 
line  with  tlie  U.S.  i^nuHtUutifm  nnd  lie  written  in  a  p:enernl  but  unambiguous 
enoufjh  way  to  nll»»w  for  flexible  but  non-diserlnilnatory  use  In  the  fornndation 
of  reasonable  and  fair  sch»K)l  regulations. 

3.  Within  any  given  sclinol  district,  and  the  greatest  extent  possible  within 
any  given  state,  school  codes  and  regulations  sliould  be  milform,  reasonable, 
and  oriented  to  ctaitemporary  cultural  life  styles  In  our  plurnllstlc  society.  In 
partlcubir,  archaic  and  restrlcllvo  codes  for  dress  and  grooming  should  4)e 
eliminated. 

4.  Ail  slates  shcadd  formulate  for  thenisolves  a  positive  statement,  within 
the  law,  that  endwulles  the  re.<;nonsiblllty  of  states  for  the  education  of  young 
peiipb'  In  dcseirrj'ualed  and  non-dlscrlndnatory  sehool.s. 

5.  State  agencies  and  school  districts  should  create  offices  of  human  and 
race  rehit'.cms  that  have  powers  to  mediate  disputes  concerning  student  conduct 
as  well  a-i  the  resprmslblllty  to  (leveh)|>  in-serevlce  luunnn  relations  and  culttUMil 
pluralism  t mining  programs  for  all  future  teaclier.s,  counselors  and  administra- 
tors. 

d.  State  ofRees  should  conduct  regular  aamml  surveys  of  school  desegregation 
proccre.ss  as  well  as  attenchint  prolilems,  They  should  develop  guidelines  for 
handling  the  problem  of  increased  u.se  of  suspensions  and  expulslon.s,  and 
offer  positive  sugestlons  nnd  assistance  in  developing  alternatives  to  severe 
disciplinary  measures. 

Conchishn  No.  i 

Accurate  nnd  comprehensive  statistics  on  suspensions  and  expulsions,  by 
race,  are  unavailable  in  nmst  states  and  school  districts  (although  exptdslon 
figures  are  reported  annually  to  HEW).  As  far  as  wo  know,  nowhere  do 
statistics  state  grounds  for  expulsion  and  suspension,  the  duration  of  time 
suspended  and  expelled  students  are  out  of  .school,  or  the  relationship  between 
l)eing  sn.«<pended  or  expelled,  becoming  a  dropout  and/or  Juvenile  delincpient 
llRW  nmkes  extrenudy  limited  and  unimaginative  use  of  the  data  collected 
ounimlly  through  OS  OR  101  forms  nnd  until  this  school  year  has  never 
attempted  to  gather  stntlstlcs  on  su.spenslons,  The  collection,  maintenance,  and 
creative  u.se  of  pushout-related  data  must  become  a  high  prlf)rlty  of  FederaU 
state  and  local  olHcials  resiKjUsible  for  ensuring  equal  opportunities  In  American 
education. 

ttveommendathns 

1.  The  propo.sed  National  Office  of  Tnvenlle  Delinquency  Prevention  should 
be  rentdred  through  comprehensive  doctnnentation  to  ascertain  to  what  degree 
a  pr)sltlve  relatlon.shlp  between  the  pushout  phenomenon  and  young  people 
involved  In  the  juvenile  Justice  .sy.steni  exists.  This  oftlce  could  then  Isolnto 
causative  factors  and  .suggest  processes  for  solutloiis,  The  collection  of  such 
data  should  be  specldcally  utlUml  for  purposes  of  reform  and  must  not  be 
be  u.sed  to  the  detriment  of  any  Individual  or  group. 

2.  should  nmke  far  greater  use  of  the  vast  amounts  of  push-out*rolfttcd 
data  It  collects  via  OS  CR  101  forms  and  KSAA  applications.  Advanced  com- 
puter analysis  of  this  data  Mncludlng  nuiltlple  cross  tabulations)  shotdd  be 
routinely  generated  and  up-dated ;  current  101  form  Is  comnuterissed  hut  is 
virtually  unused*  Pnta  analysis  should  be  made  readily  available  to  conceriied 
private  organlssatlons. 
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Conclusion  No.  5 

The  action  and  initiative  of  private  organizations  and  Individuals  1ms  been 
of  oniclnl  Importance  to  the  stniftgle  aKalnsl  mclal  dlserlininatlon  in  educution 
during  the  two  decades  since  Brown  v.  Hoard  of  fUluoation,  and  will  continue 
to  be  vltallv  important  in  seeking  t(*  eliminate  In-school  discrimination  and 
pusliouts.  The  efforts  of  concerned  iirivate  parties  need  to  be  strengthened  and 
coordinated  through  a  series  of  admlnlslrntlve,  legal,  and  para  legal  strategies 
sneclflcallv  designed  to  reuiove  the  cnust's  of  minority  student  displacement  in 
desegregated  schools.  Such  strategies  will  be  crucial  not  only  in  overcoming 
the  southern  pushout  problems,  but  also  In  stopping  a  proliferation  of  pushouts 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  abating  the  flaw  of  these  youag 
people  into  the  juvenile  justice  system  as  delinquents. 

Recommendation 

Organizations  who  have  participated  In  past  efforts  to  resolve  the  problems 
or  racial  d  erimlnatlon  In  the  schools  should  be  eligible  for  grants  under 
flection  204  \  this  bill.  We  further  recommend  that  50%  of  funds  allocated 
under  this  pr^  posed  bill  be  directed  to  such  Independent  organizations. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEON  HALL,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 
PROJECT,  SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  COUNCIL,  ATLANTA,  GA, 

Mi\  ITalu  I  am  coi'tainlv  fjlacl  to  be  here  to  represent  the  southern 
regional  council  and  tl\o  liobort  Kennedy  Moniorial.  I  wish  to  make 
special  eniphnsis  in  reirard  to  this  partionlar  liill  boinc:  debated  in 
tho  Honse,  H.U.  and  the  problem  of  the  push-out,  tlie  stu- 

dent push-out.  _      ,  ^ 

I  have  spent  the  better  i)nrt  oF  four  yenrs  f^tndvmff  the  dynamics 
of  school  deseffiv^ration  and  obporviiifr  how  it  has  unfolded  with 
specific  instances  that  may  crop  np  preventing  the  attammont  of 
further  education. 

I  would  like  to  dictmss  a  little  bit  and  tell  about  some  of  my 
personal  experiences  with  the  Council. 

I  jyrew  up  in  w  sonthern  coimnntnty;  went  to  an  all-Black  fschool. 
Somehow  T  went  nfoul  of  the  estnb'lisbed  code  of  conduct.  T  was 
suspended,  expelled,  involved  with  the  juvenile  authorities  within 
my  local  conununity^  and  fortunately,  snnnltaneonsly  with  my  in- 
troduction with  that  world  of  deliminency  I  was  introduced  to  the 
civil  rights  strn^frlo  in  Montiromery,  Ala. 

t^nfortnnately  for  too  many  oF  these  youuff  people  T  am  here 
to  talk  about  today,  there  is  no  alternative,  neither  is  there  enough 
coiu'ern  and  empluisis  put  on  these  yotui^r  people.  T  thiidc  it  ironic 
iiuleed  that  for  120  year.*^  we  have  bad  i)ersons  actively  eu^rajtod  in 
some  oF  the  most  dispistinj?  activities  known  to  nuin,  inc'ludin,g; 
killiutt  oF  peo))h\  the  burniuir  oF  homes,  et  cetera,  who  now  are 
pei'soiis  chai'^red  with  the  responsibility  of  dese^?re^ting  schools. 
Ilere  lies  the  (Mvil  problem. 

As  r  have  traveled  thronp^hotit  the  South,  talking  M-ith  the  youuf? 
people,  particularly  secondary  school  students,  T  have  encotmtered 
a  erowinjr  nnmber  of  yonuo;  people  who  were  puslied  out  of  school. 
When  qnestiomul  as  to  why  they  are  ont  of  scbooU  many  of  them 
will  repoi't  sticb  reasons  as  petty  ii>subordination.  Quite  a  number 
of  those  youiija:  i)eople,  when  schools  were  desesrref/ated.  rhi^  b'cn 
some  from  the  Bookef'  T.  Wasblugton  School,  the  black  schools  in 
those  communities,  to  the  ]{ol)ert  K.  Lee  llifrli  Scliools*  or  Strom 
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Thurnioiul  High  Schools.  They  Imvo  gone  into  those  schools  and 
arc  asked  to  come  into  a  white  culture.  ,     ,  4.  xi 

Manv  of  the  black  educiitors  have  been  displaced;  many  of  these 
black  kidr  have  hecMi.  in  ossonco,  told,  "You  can  conio  into  our  White 
schools  hut  vou  cannot  fully  participate."  They  enter  desegregated 
schools  and'aiv  told  thoy  caift  participate  in  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities such  as  tho  hand,  the  choir,  n  f„  fi,„ 

Tho  case  of  the  football  i)layers— they  wdl  carry  the  ball  to  tho 
2-vard  line,  then  a  white  kid  will  carry  it  across  the  hnc.  Many 
ki^h  have  decided  thev  will  stand  up  and  i-esist.  Quito  a  number  ot 
these  kids  have  exhausted  all  the  prescribed  methods  for  sohition 

of  their  problems.  ,  1     u    1    i„  = 

Finallv  thev  resort  to  direct  action.  Instantaneously,  the  leacleis 
of  these"  direc-t  action  efforts  are  suspended  or  expelled.  Quite,  a 
number  of  those  kids,  when  asked  about  due  process  m  their 
schools,  when  asked  about  rules  and  regulations  in  their  schools, 
thev  state,  "Oui-  schools  are  run  by  common  law.' 
'Phat  ])rettv  nmch  tolls  the  story. 

As  I  hiivo'said.  quite  a  number  of  these  young  people  wlio  have 
been  pushed  out  of  school  are  kids  who  stand  up  and  resist  further 
discrimination  in  a  school.  Many  have  been  dismissed  for  question- 
ing an  action  of  a  principal  or  teacher,  ([uite  a  few  of  these  young 
people  are  seriously  interested  in  an  education,  would  like  to  con- 
tinue their  studies,  go  on  to  college. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  mimher  of  particular  cases  I  have 
run  into.  There  was  a  vouuir  liulv  from  a  South  Carolina  community.. 
She  transferred  while'  in  the  8lh  grade  to  a  White  school.  Unfortu- 
nately desegregation  in  the  South  has  come  to  mean  the  sending  of 
black'  kids  into  the  previously  all-v,dute  school  structure. 

This  particular  young  lady  was  not  allowed  to  participate  in 
extracurricular  activities.  Th'e  black  kids  grumbled  but  they  ac- 
cepted it. 

The  birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King  rolled  around.  They  began 
to  plan  an  activity  and  sought  the  approval  of  the  school  system 
to  hold  a  day  of  meiuoriid  to  Dr.  K\n^  on  his  birthday.  They  were 
told  they  cotild  not  do  tliis.  They  petitioned  the  school  board,  but 
witliout  any  satisfaction. 

Upon  going  back  to  school,  these  kids  were  aroused;  they  demon- 
strated. Afany  were  arrested  and  she  was  told  bv  the  principal  he 
was  going  to  make  sure  ."^he  was  not  going  to  college.  She  had  two 
or  three  scliolarsliips.  Subsequently,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
she  received  an.  F  in  Kiigli.sh. 

We  were  able  to.  fortunately  find  funds  to  assist  her  and  she 
was  accepted  by  a  black  university. 

There  was  an  outbreak  on  tlie'campus,  a  disruption  between  black 
and  wliito  students.  This  particular  student  decided  he  would  go 
home  because  he  knew  he  would  he  singled  out.  He  went  home  and 
later  tliat  afternoon  he  romeiiiberod  that  he  had  a  history  contract 
between  hini-self  and  a  toMcher  and  he  needed  liis  books  in  order  to 
fulfill  tlie  contract. 

He  went  liack  to  the  school  to  get  his  book's.  Upon  going  into 
the  hall'he  was  confronted  by  the  i)rincipal  who  was  accompanied 
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by  a  policoinan  l)V  his  sido.  Ho  said,  '^Yoii  arc  trospassing;  got 
out;' 

Tho  principal  suhspqucMitly  liad  liim  taken  to  jail.  lie  stayed  in 
jail  for  l\  dnys.  1T(»  riMjuostrMl  a  lioaring  with  tho  school  board.  It 
liiippcMUMl  Ihiit  the  henrinir  at  the  school  hoard  wns  arranged  for 
tho  sjinic  (hiy  nnd  time  InM'orc  Ihe  judjre  of  having  been  accused  of 
having  trcspjissiMl  on  tUv  cMinpus.  as  tho  h(»arinj>:  on  his  expidsion.  ^ 

Xaturally,  he  \va^^  unable  to  nialce  one  of  the  hearings.  This 
pa?'ti(Mdar  I'hiM  stands  oul  in  niy  mind.  He  finally  h^ft  his  Mississippi 
comnumity,  went  to  another  StSite.  A  couple  oF  nionths  ago  he  came 
to  Alhauta.  Ue  c:iim»  to  my  olVice.  was  quite  disturbed.  T  talked  to 
him  and  he  toM  nu^  lu^  ha»l  been  in  a  shootout.  T  oHered  legal 
assistance  l\)v  hwii.  jmkI  he  said  1h»  did  not  want  it.  Tie  said,  "I  will 
dii»  l)er()re  I  go  lo  iail/' 

^Vl)at  this  rh^ld  's  doinir  is  directly  atti'ibuted  to  the  forces  this 
child  tell  in  lhi»  school  I'l^riodicall v  the  5<»air  is  called  upon  by 
yonng  i)iM»p!e  su<'h  as  those  1  ha\'e  described.  11i(\v  have  been 
arrested,  they  luT'e  nui  away  from  homes  the  day-to-day  mistreat- 
ment, tl)'*  siii^rling  out  of  those  particular  student  leaders,  A  nund)er 
of  youUL'  pcr)|i|(\  iIh^  second  line  supporhu'S  are  those  singled  out 
in  order  to  impr(v<s  upon  tho  nnnds  of  the.  grou))  of-  black  people, 
you  had  hcticr  L^'ct  in  line  or  you  will  s(m>  what  happens. 

XtAv.  for  a  qnick  look  at  statistics.  In  the  State  of  Florida,  based 
on  statistics  a'athei*(M|  by  (lu»  Stat(^  Di^partinent  of  Education  and 
supplied  to  IIMW,  ()|]ic(»  of  rivil  Kights.  over  a  thousand  cbihlren 
Were  siispomleil  this  past  scho(»l  V(vn*;  ov(M*      percent  wore  black. 

Afrs,  ( 'n  isiini.M,  The  State*  oF  t'lorida  ? 

Afr.  Hlw.K,  ^'cs,  TIk*  numlxM'  Miat  are  expelled  or  snsjiendod  or 
drop  out  of  school  and  the  sp(MMfic  reasons  for  this,  the  information 
is  .so  v(My,  WW  dilljcult  to  conte  bv,  For  the  past  3  years  wo  have 
been  Ml  the  pr()C(\^s  of  gathering  this  chita  and  wo  find  it  is  very 
diflicidt.  '^'hcn  upon  iraining  tin*  cooperation  of  tin*  school  districts, 
some  iwv  iu(  (Miti\(»  to  tin*  larg(»  numlxM*  of  dropouts  who  are  on  the 
Street.  On  I'  W(»  jret  tlu*  coop(M*ation  of  tho  school  .systoin,  wo  find 
that  in  many  cas(»s  in  order  to  irain  the  data,  it  takes  going  through 
file  by  file,  and  \  ()u  find  very  f(*w  roa.sons  .stated  as  to  why  tho  child 
has  bcM'u  suspendcMb 

A  nuich  more  diffictdt  problem  is  where  the  child  is  told  to  ''go 
some  luitil  W(»  >end  foi*  you.^'  There  is  very  dishonest  relationship 
being  fostenvl  bofw(»en  a  child  and  school  autboritio.s.  S(»liool  author- 
ities will  send  them  honu*  on  tluur  word  only,  until  they  are  .sent 
for.  Th(»  child  is  V(Mw  conveniently  put  out  of\school  and  tho  school 
docs  not  have  to  answiu*  for  that. 

1  think  this  bill  that  is  behig  discussed  and  this  testimony  in 
support  of  it  is  one  that  i)rovides  the  opportunity  for  going  a  long 
way  towat*d  nu^eting  the  needs  of  some  of  these  young  people,  t 
think  the  (picstion  of  juvenile  (h^Hnquoncy  is  one  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  this  (»ountry  as  well  as  tho  causes  of  delinquency*  I  think 
there  is  some  hmgiiage  in  the  bill  which  mentions  justice*  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  not  (»nough  hutgiutgo  in  the  bill  which  addresses 
itself  to  justice.  In  .some  marmer  we  must  provide  the  resources  to 
take  it  out  of  the  best  interests  of  some  as  another  form  of  resisting 
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desegregation  and  getting  rid  of  all  tlio  blaclc  educators  and  black 
kids, 

They  have  run  out  of  legal  tactics.  Now  the  piice  is  so  very, 
very  high  many  black  people,  parents  aw  asking,  "Is  it  worth  it?" 
I  would  hope  this  bill  would  address  itself  to  protecting  the  rights 
of  young  people. 

llie  strongest  reconiinendation  I  can  offer  in  behalf  of  the  Memorial 
and  the  council  is  that  this  bill  take  into  consideration  the  need  to 
certainly  protect  these  young  j^eoplc  before  they  get  into  situations 
where  they  will  later  become  dehnquents  and  also  realize  many  of 
those  who  affix  the  label  of  delinquents,  are  those  pushing  young 
people  into  delinquency. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  CinsuoTiM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hall  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Certainly,  Mr.  Hall,  I  would  like  to  commend 
you  for  your  excellent  snitement.  Your  remarks  are  very  pertinent 
to  the  legislation,  IT.U.  0265. 

I  have  just  a  couple  of  questions.  One  is  with  respect  to  what 
I  somehow  assume  from  what  you  have  said,  there  should  be  written 
into  H.R.  6265  some  bill  of  rights  for  students  so  that  national 
stiindards  miglit  be  determined  which  would  somehow  control  the 
different  instances  which  you  have  cited  here. 

Are  you  suggesting  tlierefore  that  this  bill  should  be  amended 
by  writing  in  student  rights? 

Mr.  Hall.  T  thinic  certainly  a  close  look  should  be  taken  between 
suspended  and  expelled  young  people  and  those  later  classified  as 
delinquents.  I  think  clarification  of  the  due  process  would  go  a  long 
way  in  stemming  the  tide  of  delinquency. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  there  has  been 
some  conflicting  testimony  as  to  who  should  administer  the  pro- 
gram. The  basic  question  is  whether  or  not  the  Department  of 
HKW,  as  is  now  being  proposed  to  administer  the  program  under 
H.R.  6265  is  more  desiiable  than  the  law  enforcement  assistance 
administration.  This  has  been  to  some  extent  done  in  the  Senate 
bill  which  is  the  coimtoi*part  of  H.R.  6265,  so  we  have  before  us 
w^hat  seems  to  be  an  idcalogical  conflict. 

Wliat  woidd  be  yom*  particular  recommendation  as  to  which  of 
these  agencies  would  be  more  desirable? 

Mr.  Hall.  Quite  frankly,  I  think  based  upon  our  experiences  in 
the  Soutli,  at  least,  we  are  almost  in  the  situation  of  choosing  be- 
tween the  lesser  of  two  evils  based  on  present  situations. 

Preceding  this  present  administration,  HEW  would  be  the  ideal 
source  for  administration  of  the  bill.  Based  on  LEAA  in  the  South 
now,  I  think  it  is  far  more  dangerous  to  allow  that  agency  to 
ftdininister  this  program.  1  conclude  that  HEW  would  be  the  better 
source  in  light  of  tho  lesser  of  two  evils,  if  Congress  will  maintain 
vigilance  ni  terms  ov  keeping  HEW  on  its  job. 

As  you  know,  HE\7  is  now  under  court  order,  Adam  v*  Rt&h- 
anhon^  to  seek  compliance  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  1964.  I 
think  we  need  keep  that  in  mind,  and  I  would  recommend  HEW 
ttt  this  ft  cm  t. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hall 
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Mi's.  Cnrsnoi.M.  Mi-.  Bonitc/.  nnri 
Mr.  Bkxitk/.  T  wish  to  coiicrattilato  you  on  your 
your  work  and  T  thlnlc  yon  arc  porfcrtly  v\^\\t  in  imlu-atnig  the 
ivallv  iniMortiiiit  cnnccni  is  linw  do  \vi>  ])ri>voiit  jnishoiits. 

It 'seems  to  me  tliis  is  a  oritirnl  point  bepuiisp  once  they  are  out 
of  ."School,  and  tliis  is  one  of  the  thiiii-s  we  have  di^ovem  m  I  tierto 
Rieo,  often  times  any  chnnpre  they  may  have  liad  is  lost. 

What  wonhl  von  swirgvat  this  snhconunittee  and  comnnttee  coti  a 
do  to  stiffen  the  potential  candidates  for  piish-onts  or  m  order  to 
protect  tlie  pnsiiont  vonnfjsters  from  hoinir  diMven  ""f 

Mr.  Hall.  As  I  interpret  elifribdity  mider  this  bdl,  T  would 
think  that  certainlv  some  local  educational  a<iencies.  and  f'so/l"';o 
a  mnnber  of  official  bodies  in  states  wonhl  be  o  'Siblo,  for  ainly  tho 
State  law  enforcement  ajrencies  woidd  be  e1i,«rible.  I  thmk  it  somo 
formula  is  developed  by  which,  if  a  police  department  as  an  ^sample, 
or  local  police  department  or  State  a,«rency.  applies  for  fnndin.a 
under  this  bill,  they  are  to  supply  data  re<rar(linj,'  expnlsion  and 
ilroponts  and  where  this  is  found,  as  a  provision  in  order  to  he 
funded,  they  must  supply  this  data. 

Tf  disproportionatoness  is  found,  these  reqiiostin.c?  sources  be  called 
to  .show  cause  and  to  attempt  to  pinpoint  very  simMHcally  what  are 
tho  causes  within  those  school  systems,  because  one  must  realize  tlie 
Sc^hool  systems  are  the  one  who  are  iriviufr  ns  the  delinquents. 

Penal' institutions  are  accused  of  bein£>'  schools  of  crime,  schools 
are  heintf  found  to  be  harborers  of  institutions  of  delinquency.  I 
think  you  will  find  within  school  districts  where  yon  will  find 
many  'youncr  people  out  of  school,  a  very  .small  number  of  the 
school  "oira-ials  are  involved.  As  in  the  State  of  Morula,  thev  found 
out  of  that  larjxe  number  of  children  out  of  school,  four  or  hve  ad- 
mini.strators  in  th(>  school  were  the  chief  movers  in  causing  these 
children  to  be  out  of  school.  „  .        ^,  . 

So  tliere  should  be  some  profrram  which  focuses  in  on  tins  cause. 
How  do  vou  write  a  profrram  in  siwli  a  way  where  it  is  determined 
there  are  four  or  five  teachers  responsible  for  :'.nn  younir  people 
cndin<'  up  in  the  juvenile  deliiKiuciicy  home?  TIow  do  you  deal 
with  'these?  That  is  one  of  the  kin<h  of  (piestions  this  comnnttoo 
should  ha ve  before  it.  .  .  •  i. 

Mr.  Rkxitkz.  The  point  T  am  trym.ir  to  arrive  at  pertains  not 
so  much  to  the  (jnestion  of  bylaws  or  regulations  aimed  at  protecting 
the  situation,  but  rather  tryinir  to  move  into  the  problem  of  how, 
what  steps  can  be  taken  to  stimulate  the  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  families  and  on  the  ])art  of  the  teachers  and  the  students?  On 
this  precise  issue,  turns  a  fiieat  deal  of  tlie  wliole  problem  of 
juvenile  deruumeiicy  and  even  more  than  that,  the  whole  problem 
of  human  equality  in  our  .schools. 

So  what  1  am  stru«r^flinff  to  siv\  across  to  you.  to  pinpoint,  is 
the  protection  for  these  children  and  awareness  on  their  part  so 
your  heroic  pioneeriiifj  role  can  be  kept  as  ])art  and  parcel  of  their 
(hiy-tO'day  struggk'S  so  that  they  iui,ylit  be  seen  not  as  part  of 
inconsef[tiential  dilllculties,  but  rather  as  part  of  a  historic  struftgle 
for  human  equality. 

How  can  we  help  in  that  common  role  in  which  all  or  ns  are 
deeply  concerned? 
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Mn  Hau.  I  would  think  tlirouKh  additional  funds,  but  also  if 
there  is  high  emphasis  put  on  tlie  need  for  recognizing  the  clash 
of  cultuies  as  schools  desegregate.  Thus  tlie  need  to  create  some, 
or  again  within  the  State  department,  preferably  say  the  depart- 
ment of  education  which  takes  no  responsibility  for  the  lawful 
function  of  education  within  tlie  State,  Ideally  within  each  public 
school  sj^stem,  thei^e  should  be  a  department  of  human  relations 
wliich  puts  emphasis  on  dealing  with  these  young  people  who  have 
become  so  tui'ued  off  they  find  themselves  delinquents,  I  think  that 
would  be  a  point. 

Mr.  Bkxitkz.  I  would  think  that  certainly  is  a  potential  source. 
What  I  think  is  most  important,  ideally,  as  you  say  is  that,  it  could  be 
stimulated  by  a  department  in  charge  of  race  relations. 

But  the  gi^eat  problem  T  think  is  the  meaning  of  one's  life  and 
I  would  think  that  in  the  United  States  today,  the  blacks  have  a 
greater  motivation  for  living  in  many  ways  than  the  whites  be- 
cause they  have  a  very  hard  struggle  and  achievement  is  difficult 
to  realize  in  the  whole'histoi  ic  setting  of  the  American  culture* 

I  am  not  only  saying  it  about  blacks  but  minoi^ities  in  general. 

I  thiidc  the  point  you  have  made,  the  possibility  of  a  cultural 
approach  within  the  school  and  the  requiiements  for  this  within 
the  State,  certainly,  might  be  very  valuable  and  of  course  it  would 
also  depend  on  who  runs  it.  Tliis  is  another  problem  we  have, 
how  a  wondeiful  goal  can  be  destroyed  if  not  pi*operly  imple- 
mented. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  CinsTioi.M.  T  just  have  one  question  for  yon  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee  that  w^o 
have  five  people  testifying.  Therefore,  I  would  ask  that  you  limit 
your  questions  to  one  or  two  direct  questions. 

You  said  the  resistors  are  the  implementoi*s.  Here  you  have 
people  who  have  had  preconceived  ideas  as  to  ethnic  oiiirins  and 
pattei  ns  and  here  they  are  responsible  for  this  and  you  don^t  change 
attitudes  overnight. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  since  the  resistors  are  the  implementors  there 
needs  to  be  a  reconstruction  so  those  people  responsible  for  educating 
all  those  chiMren  would  be  able  to,  if  necessary,  go  to  school  again 
or  get  specific  courses  which  would  help  them  to  deal  with  the 
children  coming  into  these  schools. 

t  am  one  of  those  persons  who  constantly  say  money,  money. 
We  need  more  money.  It  does  not  mean  a  hill  of  beans  unless  you 
know  what  you  are  doing. 

Would  you  say  it  \youid  be  important  for  us  to  incorporate  in 
this  legislation  something  for  retraining  individuals  in  this  cidtural 
education  so  we  can  bc^yfin  to  get  at  the  root  of  this  problem? 

Mr.  HAi.r..  I  would  like  to  underscore  the  resistors  as  being  the 
implementors.  My  point  is  the  same  persons,  the  r(>sistors,  as  you 
know,  control  school  boards,  especially  m  the  South.  I  think  if 
some  of  these  resources  are  set  aside  for  training,  it  would  he  very 
wise.  Increasingly  though,  nmny  of  these  resistors  have  begun  to 
show  a  willingness  afid  they  are  now  lookitig  for  the  "how-toV. 
They  know  the  old  way  but  don't  know  about  the  new  way.  So 
resources  should  be  provided  for  retraining. 
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We  find  in  many  cases  yonng  people  are  suspended  or  expelled 
or  pushed  out  of  school  through  other  devices  because  of  not  being 
able  to  communicate. 

My  Hfo  style  and  the  average  superintendent,  tend  to  vary  in 
a  number  of  cases.  Not  only  black  students  but  other  white  students 
and  other  minority  students,  don't  accept  the  old  way. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Therefore,  a  lack  of  understanding  or  ability  on 
the  part  of  administrators  to  accept  the  here  and  now  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  those  who  just  want  to  express  the  here  and  now? 

Mr.  Hatx.  Yqs. 

Mrs.  CiTiSHOLM.  Thank  you.  Now  we  are  going  to  ask  Mr.  Peter 
Holmes,  Director,  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  come  forward  and  introduce  those  who 
are  accompanying  you» 

STATEMENT  OF  FETEB  HOLMES,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL 
RIGHTS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  LLOYD  R.  HENDERSON,  ALBERT  T.  HAMLIN 
AND  SUE  HAUSE 

Mn  Hoi.MT^s.  To  my  right  is  Sue  Hause,  Office  of  Legislation; 
Dr.  Lloyd  Henderson*  Director  of  Elementary  Secondary  Education: 
and  Mr.  Albeit  Hamlin*  our  Deputy  General  Counsel,  Office  for  Civil 
Rights. 

I  have  a  statement  which  I  Avas  trying  to  edit  down  in  light  of 
your  time  limitation,  but  let  me  proceed*, 
Mrs.  CiiifiiioLM.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Hoi.MKs.  Madam  Chaii^man,  members  of  the  subcommittee: 
On  behalf  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  I  appreciate  having  an  op- 
portunity to  present  some  of  our  views,  our  information  and  our 
activities  concerning  the  unequal  imposition  of  disciplinary  measures 
by  school  officials.  A  consecjuence  of  this  form  of  possible  discrimi- 
nation is  the  eventual  erosion  of  confidence  of  many  thonsnncls  of 
minority  youtli  in  the  purposes  of  education  so  that  the  American 
school  becomes  for  them  less  a  means  to  pei'sonal  achievement  than 
a  symbol  of  injustice.  These  many  thousands  of  young  Americans, 
who  have  given  up  going  to  .school,  are  frequently  known  by  the 
term  "pushouts.*' 

This  term  was  given  wide  public  circulation  toward  the  end  of 
last  year  through  n  report  issued  jointly  bv  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Momorial  and  the  Southern  Regional  Council.  Tlie  report  is  callerl 
The  Student  Pushout,  Victim  of  Continued  Resistance  to  Desegre- 
gation. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  office,  this  is  a  good  study,  well  conceived 
and  documented,  although  there  is  much  to  chalkmge  in  its  assess- 
me!it  of  the  performance  and  capabilities  of  our  office  in  this  matter. 
tor  us,  however,  the  value  of  the  study  was  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  kind  of  racial  discrimination  that  may  be  going  on  inside 
a  scliool  o!U»e  that  school  has  been  desegregated. 

It  shows  that  possible  discrimination  in  many  school  systems  is 
pervasive  from  the  earliest  grades  through  senior  higl)  school  and 
that  the  assignment  of  minority  children  to  schools  they  once  were 
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not  permitted  to  attend  nuirks  but  one  lonfj  stride  toward  tlie  attain- 
ment of  completely  equal  educational  opportunity.  The  job  is  far 
from  done;  and  it  will  not  be  done  until  all  youngsters,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex,  are  held  in  equal  esteem  by 
their  school  administrators,  by  their  school  i)rincii)als  and  most 
important,  by  their  classroom  teachers  and  fellow  students. 

Without  detracting  from  the  innovative  disclosures  of  the  regional 
council's  study,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  has  long  recognized  that  the  physical 
desegregation  of  a  school  system  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  end 
of  discrimination.  It  often  means  that  the  discrimination  is  removed 
from  public  view,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dual  system,  and  relegated  tx) 
the  classroom  or,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  to  the  administrator's 
office. 

It  is  our  contention,  that  the  discriminatory  assignment  of  young- 
sters based  on  race  or  cultural  background— particnlary  children  in 
the  primary  and  middle  grades — is  a  major  factor  in  the  decision 
of  minority  young  people  to  leave  school  through  disappointment, 
disenchantment,  and  despair.  In  other  words,  any  form  of  in-school 
discrimination  can  form  the  basis  for  an  eventual  pushout  or  dropout 
problem. 

It  is  quite  true,  however,  as  the  Southern  Regional  ConnciPs  report 
says,  that  OCR  has  not  yet  develo]ied  a  full-scale  program  to  bring 
corrective  action  to  bear  on  discriminatory  disciplinary  measures 
by  school  officials. 

But  I  would  hasten  to  add  that  this  does  not  mean  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  problem  or  that  we  wish  to  dismiss  it.  On  the  contrary^ 
discrimination  in  discipline  is  more  than  just  a  violation  of  the  law; 
it  is  often  a  form  of  reprisal,  disrupting  young  lives  in  their  most 
formative  years. 

We  intend  to  make  this  kind  of  doctmientation  the  object  of 
strong  enforcement  efforts  in  the  coming  year.  The  investigation  of 
disciplinary  abuses  based  on  race  will  be  a  priority  in  the  offices' 
annual  en^orctMuent  plan,  which  is  now  being  developed  by  my  im- 
mediate staff  and  the  directors  of  our  regional  offices. 

In  the  Southern  Regional  Couiu  irs  report  is  the  text  of  a  letter 
I  wrote  last  year  to  Mr.  Ru^hard  Boone,  director  of  the  Robert 
Kennedy  MeinoriaL  I  would  like  to  quote  a  paragraph  of  that 
letter: 

III  tlio  past,  our  lnvc«tijiativo  activity  in  tho  scliool  tlisclpHne  area  has  been 
on  a  ('as(»-hy-niso  basis  and  usually  in  rostjonsp  to  one  or  nioro  complaints,  We 
have  Uvvti  able,  in  scvornl  eases,  to  establish  statistical  patterns  ot  discii)linary 
nrl lolls  in  connection  wUh  minorities:  however,  we  have  been  unable  to 
establish  concrete  evidence  of  racial  or  ethnic  discrimination  in  such  patterns. 

My  point  here  is  simi)l.y  that  successful  enforcement  of  tlie  law 
in  "push  out**  ca^jcs  re^pure>s  far  inore  evidence  than  percentnges 
and  ratios  of  expulsions  and  suspensions  between  minority  and  non- 
minority  students.  While  development  of  a  case  does  not  depend  on 
proof  of  actual  intent  to  discriminate  on  the  part  of  school  officials^ 
It  does  call  for  evidence  that  different  disciplinary  policies  between 
nonininority  and  minority  students  has  a  discriminatory  effect.  Col- 
lection of  such  evidence  requires  thorough,  onsite  investigation  by 
experienced,  trained  staff* 
:iri  ^21— 74  a  I 
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For  the  past  2  vonrs  OCR  lias  been  collecting  data  on  tlit^^c 
categories  of  pushouts.  Most  of  the  information  comes  from  the 
national  school  snrvoy  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  survey  has  been  asking  for  data  on  both  expulsions  and  sus- 
pensions in  1973  and  will  again  in  1974.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  data  is  primarily  to  assist  the  office  and  its 
regional  staffs  in  identifying  the  school  districts  where,  from  the 
statistics,  it  appears  that  disciplinary  measures  may  be  discrimina- 
tory. As  the  worst  offenders  are  identified  statistically  they  will 
become  the  subject  of  full-scale  investigations  that  will  lead  either 
to  satisfactory  corrective  action  or  legal  proceedings.  But,  first,  we 
need  the  evidence  to  make  a  case  of  discrimination  and  before  that 
we  need  to  learn  for  oui^selves  just  how^  to  make  a  case. 

Nonetheless,  we  have  boon  able  to  increase  our  efforts  in  the  disci- 
pline area  through  the  process  involved  in  detennining  the  eligibility 
of  districts  for  funding  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
(ESAA).  Acting  on  the  information  submitted  on  the  survey  forms, 
our  investigative  staff  has,  where  warranted,  requested  additional 
information  and  in  some  cases  conducted  onsite  reviews. 

This  has  been  preliminary  work  as  we  seek  to  cctjtblish  more 
definitive  {ruidelines. 

To  aid  in  this  process  just  a  month  ago  on  April  8, 1  directed  the 
Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  to  begin  a  program 
of  pilot  investigatory  reviews  of  school  systems  with  indications  of 
serious  push-out  problems.  The  purpose  of  the  reviews  is  to  develop 
techniques  of  investigation  that  will  lead  to  making  cases  based  on 
sound  evidence,  that  will  hold  up  in  the  legal  process. 

In  the  course  of  initial  or  pilot  reviews,  directed  largely  by  staff 
of  the  Wasliington  office,  we  will  be  concerned  with  all  aspects  of 
the  discipline  procedures  in  a  school  district.  We  wall  be  attempting 
to  determine  patterns  of  treatment  of  minority  students.  What  we 
will  be  looking  at  are  the  types  of  offenses  for  which  students  are 
disciplined  and  w^hether  or  not  these  offenses  are  identifiable  by 
the  race  or  ethnicity  of  the  students  involved.  We  will  also  be  look- 
ing at  the  length  of  the  punishments  and  whether  there  are  differ- 
ences which  can  be  attributed  to  the  race  of  the  students* 

Beyond  a  statistical  analysis,  we  will  also  be  examining  the  dis- 
ctpHnary  code  and  policies  of  the  districts  and  individual  schools 
to  determine  whether  they  would  generate  discriminatory  reaction 
by  J?chool  officials  on  one  hand  and  whether  they  are  in  themselves 
unconstitutional  by  infringing  on  individual  rights  and  denying 
due  process*  Our  concern  here  is  whether  the  application  of  an 
irrational  standard  has  had  a  heavier  hnpact  on  minority  students. 

We  \v[]\  be  further  concerned  with  whether  there  are  patterns 
in  the  behavior  of  the  persons  recommending  or  imposing  disci* 
plinary  action*  Here  our  staff  must  follow  a  personal  interview 
process* 

In  one  district  under  review  as  a  probable  candidate  for  t^ilot 
study,  initial  analysis  has  shown  that  there  is  more  to  be  scrutinii^ed  • 
than  the  mere  statistical  disproportion  of  the  disciplinary  data* 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  minority 
students  under  discipline  are  higher  than  those  of  the  nonminoritles 
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un(Ui-  disciplino:  boyoiul  tho  fact  minoi-ity  students  aro  susponclcd 
for  Ioik'cv  periods  time,  there  are  the  factors  of  subjective  atti- 
UKloHl  those  metinff  out  the  discipline  and  of  the  ^"^i^^;;;v^^n;^tnre 
of  the  offense.  Such  offenses  as  "misbehavior,  insolence,  abusiNO 
languaire, '  must  bo  iud}?ed  apiinst  the  reasons  why_  the  disciplinarian 
fS  theiii  to  be  olleiises  in  the  fivst  place.  Many  infractions  are  not 
subjective,  for  example:  smokin^T.  destruction  of  property,  possession 
of  alcoholic  beverajros,  theft,  and  assault.  It  is  these  distinctions  that 
\VP  are  seekiiic  to  define.  i    i.-  . 

Also,  we  must  examine  the  development  and  promulgation  ot 
disciplinary  codes  in  several  schools  of  the  same  system.  There  may 
be  sharp  d'ifferences.  and  thev  may  be  based  on  race  or  ethnic  bacK- 
ffround  from  school  to  school.  We  have  found  that  there  are  soirio- 
times  inconsistencies  within  schooh.  For  example,  the  handbook  tor 
one  school  on  which  we  have  data  lists  seven  basic  offenses  tor  which 
a  student  may  bo  suspended,  but  in  reality  the  record  shows  that 
students  were  suspended  for  '21  different  cate/rones  of  offenses. 

Tfelpfiil  to  our  discussion  today  would  be  a  brief  look  at  some 
specifics  of  our  nnalvses  and  seme  of  the  statistics  we  have  on  vhis 
particular  district  that  may  lead  off  our  pilot^study  program.  Hfivi"g 
not  yet  been  notified  of  our  intentions,  the  school  district  shall  be 

uiinained.  .       ,     _        „         -i  -n-  i 

In  the  district  under  consideration,  the  Oflice  for  Civil  Ivights, 
pi.rsuinjT  a  complaint  investigation,  requested  and  eventually  re- 
ceived specific  data  on  five  schools,  three  junior  high  schools  and 
two  high  schools.  An  analysis  of  the  data  submitted  sho\yed  that 
tlie  disciplinarv  situations  in  the  junior  high  schools  were  far  more 
serious  than  those  in  the  senior  high  schools  in  temis  of  the 
iiuiiihers  of  students  suspended,  the  duration  of  the  suspensions, 
and  the  total  number  of  snspondable  offenses. 

Tn  one  Junior  high  school,  ^H.Q  percent  of  the  total  mmovity 
popiihition'  was  suspended  during  the  1972-73  school  year,  while 
U.r>  percent  of  the  total  nonminority  population  was  suspended. 
>finority  students  won>,  on  the  average,  suspended  for  1  day  more 
than  the  iioniiiinoritv  students.  Tn  another  junior  high  school,  not 
only  were  '2:5.1  percent  of  the  total  minority  populatibn  piispended 
(compared  with  2.T  percent  of  the  nonminority  popidation),  but 
also  tli(>  minority  students  were  suspended  for  almost  twice  as  long, 
on  the  average— fi.l  days  average  suspension  for  minority  students 
compared  with  3.1  day's  for  nonminority  students.  In  both  schools 
tlie  percentages  of  suspensions  which  were  minority  were  double  the 
minority  percentage  of  tlie  total  school  population.  In  the  one 
junior  fiigli,  students  were  suspended  in  76  categories;  in  the  other, 
40  categories. 

Loolving  at  the  actual  suspeiidable  offenses,  our  staff  lound  that 
theie  wet-e  wide  discrepancies  from  school  to  school.  In  most  cases 
tlie.se  (iiscrepaticies  were  related  to  the  nature  of  the  offen.se.  There- 
fore, in  one  school  a  student  could  be  suspended  for  profanity  oi* 
insul)ordinatiou,  while  in  another  school  a  student  could  bo  suspended 
for:  disrespect,  insubordination,  vulgar  language,  obscene  language, 
obscene  writing,  profanity,  vile  language,  indecent  language,  belliger- 
ent behavior,  rucleness,  and  cursing. 
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It  is  those  facts,  those  obsorvations  that  we  must  work  with  to 
establish  a  findinje;  of  noncoinpliance. 

This  school  district  is  not  a  large  one  by  "big  city"  standards 
and  it  is  not  beset  by  the  problems  tliat  accompany  urban  school 
districts*  Part  of  our  pilot  study  will  include  an  on-site  review  of 
one  or  more  large  metropolitan  school  districts* 

We  are  already  reviewing  New  York  City,  as  you  know,  and  our 
review  as  one  of  its  components  the  areas  of  pusliouts  and  student 
discipline,  We  have  not  selected  another  district  for  review  to  pin- 
point discipline  problems,  but  we  are  presently  looking  over  some 
of  the  data  which  we  have  extracted  from  the  1973-74  school  survey* 
which  in  regard  to  suspensions  and  expulsions,  refers  to  the  1972-73 
school  year. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  skip  the  statistics  here,  but  my 
statement  does  note  the  problem  of  suspension  and  expulsion  as  a 
national  problem,  not  just  a  problem  in  the  South*  Those  figures 
here  note  that  it  seems  to  be,  at  least  statistically,  a  problem  in  our 
very  large  metropolitan  areas* 

Mr.  BfirrrKZ,  You  say  New  York  has  64.4  percent  minority  en- 
rollment. What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Holmes.  The  total  minority  school  population  of  New  York 
City  is  64.4  percent. 

But  we  all  know  this  and  we  have  known  in  for  many  yeai*8 
without  the  benefit  of  surveys  and  reports. 

The  question  is,  what  do  wo  do  about  it? 

What  we  do  about  it  under  the  law  and  in  compliance  with 
Federal  procedures  is  what  we  have  been  doing  since  1965,  when 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  first  began  to 
administer  and  enforce  title  VI :  we  identify  the  possible  violation, 
wo  investigate  it.  we  compile  evidence,  we  set  torth  our  specific 
findings,  we  require  corrective  action  and  whei'o  corrective  action  is 
not  forthcoming  or  satisfactory,  we  initiate  legal  proceedings ;  and 
if  it  is  necessary  as  the  last  resort,  we  terminate  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

1  believe  that  our  achieveinents  in  helping  to  dismantle  the  dual 
school  system  atid  in  administering  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act  have  demonstrated  the  success  of  this  pro- 
cedure. 

The  heart  of  otir  method  is  first  to  seek  voluntary  corrective 
action  on  the  part  of  those  districts  in  which  wo  have  conclusive 
evidence  of  discrimination.  If  that  does  not  produce  results  we 
resort  to  legal  action. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Southern  Region  Council  and  the 
Robert  Kennedy  Momoriah  pttblic  edttcation  administrators  have 
been  made  aware  of  a  serious  problem  of  possible  racial  discrimina- 
tion. The  reason  for  the  presence  of  our  investigators  in  their 
schools  will  be  understood* 

In  couchision,  Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  intends  to  pui'sue  vigorously  the  problems  of 
^'pushputs*^*  At  the  same  time,  however— and  I  trust  that  the  sub- 
cotnmittee  will  agree  with  me— we  must  insure  that  we  don*t  focus 
on  the  "push-out*'  problem  out  of  the  larger  context.  What  I  suggest, 
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l^radain  Chairniaiu  is  tluit  tho  "piish-oiit"  problo^n,  whilo  of  critical 
importance  in  and  of  itself,  may  be,  in  lai'ge  pai't,  a  manifestation 
of  a  broader,  moiv  pervasive  problem — and  that  is  the  i^i*ob1cni  of 
the  treatment  of  minority  students  tln'oufrhout  the  educational  spec- 
trum, including— but  certainly  not  limited  to— the  assignment  of 
minority  students  to  chisses,'  niid  the  opportimity  for  minority 
students  to  paiticipate  fully  in  the  curricular  and  extracurricular 
oll'ei'ings  of  a  school  system. 

I  ^vish  to  tliaulc  the  subcommittee  foi*  tlie  opportunity  to  testify 
on  this  impoi'tant  subject. 

Mrs.  CriisTfOLM.  Thank  you  vei\v  much,  Mr.  Holmes.  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bkll.  !Mr.  Holmes,  thnnk  you  for  n  very  orood  statement.  You 
speak  of  64  percent  of  the  sttulei^ts  in  Xew  York  ns  an  example, 
being  a  minority.  Actually  that  nuikes  them  a  majority;  does  it 
not? 

iVfr.  HoufKs.  Yes,  and  a  mnjoi'ity-miuority  school  disti'ict. 

Mr.  Ekfj..  I  note  tluit  you  .stiite,  and  I  am  in  no  way  defending 
this,  I  just  ask  the  question,  that  much  of  the  discrimimition  that 
occui's,  involves  nrmoi'ity  students  gettiitg  a  tougher  peimlty  than 
I  assume  while  students  bright  ? 

Ml'.  TTor.Mi'ts.  Yes. 

Mr.  liKLji.  T  assume  that  is  occui-ring,  by  inference  at  least,  in  the 
South,  or  is  tint  a  big  city  i>roblein?  Wliere  does  such  discrimina- 
tion seem  to  be  ocrurring  ? 

Atr.  TTor.MKS.  IVfy  reference  was  with  regard  to  the  particular  school 
district  that  we  did  not  name,  that  we  have  targeted  for  a  review. 
In  that  particular  situation,  after  obtaining  substantial  information 
from  the  school  di&*ti'i('t,  we  were  able  to  ascertain  the  fact  that 
the  average  suspension  time  for  minority  students  was  6.1  days 
compared  to  an  average  of  days  for*  nonminority  students.  1 
mentioned  in  my  statement  this  is  not  a  large  school  district  but 
it  is  a  fairly  srood-siml  scdiool  district. 

I  think  the  partictilar  problem  ably  reflects,  although  I  don^t 
have  the  facts  before  me  to  confirm  it,  a  sittiation  that  probably 
does  exist  nationally  and  includes  the  large  city  school  systems. 

Mr.  Bkll.  I  am  just  trying  to  put  pieces  together,  ^^on  are  taking 
large  amoiuits  of  school  areas  that  are  entirely  dlfterent.  Some 
schools,  for  example,  in  Los  .Vngeles*  and  T  am  also  presuming  in 
New  York  arc  90  percent  black*  or  98  percent  Chicano.  Then  you 
are  taking  that  area  and  throwing  it  into  the  total  package  of 
schools  in  the  luition.  Maybe  I  don't  understand  what  yoti  are 
saying. 

M\\  nouti':s.  Tn  Now  York  we  look  at  the  citywide  minority  for 
enrollment  which  is  C4.4  percent.  Then  for  the  1973-74  fall  term,  we 
identify  that  thero  were  19,518  students  who  were  suspended,  totally 
in  the*  New  York  school  system,  of  which  16^00  were  minority, 
representing  a  total  minority  percentage  of  8n.9  percent.  We  were 
comparing  that  85.9  percent  for  minority  disciplinary  actions  to  the 
64.  We  hnd  somewhat  of  a  wide  variance  there  which  raises  the 

auestion  in  our  mind,  which  it  should,  that  minority  students  in 
few  York  City  may  very  well  be  subjected  to  different  criteria 
as  to  suspensions  and  exptdsions.  One  of  the  remarks  I  made  in  my 
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statement  is  that  thoso  fiiruros  aro  not  enough  to  conchulo  discnmi- 
nation.  Wc  have  to  go  bovond  that  to  asrortain  disonmination. 

Mr.  Bbix.  Are  \on,  in  Vour  own  mind,  soiricwbat  convnioefl  that 
these  tougher  disciplines  given  the  minointy  arc  because,  of  acts  ot 
prejudieo'  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  instrnctors  and  people  in 

^^MiA^HoLMKS.  I  think  that  is  safe  to  assume.  Different  cultural 
conceptions,  perceptions. 
Mr.  Bkll.  Thank  you.  • 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  !Mr.  Ronitez.  , 
Mr.  Bknitez.  You  say  minority,  in  New  York  for  instance,  you 
include  black,  Puerto  Ricans.  what  else? 

Mr.  ITorvMKs.  Orientals,  native  Americans  

Ml-.  Br.i.L.  Yon  say  native  Americans? 
Mr.  IIdlmks.  American  Indians. 

Mr  3viNrrE/..  Do  you  include  other  Spanish-speakmg  groups? 

Mr.  TTor.MKS.  Our  category  is  Spanish  surname.  So  it  would  in- 
clude Chicanos,  Puerto  Ricans,  Cubans. 

Mr.  BKNMrra.  And  that  makes  64  percent  of  the  students  ni  the 
public  school  system? 

Mr.  ITor.MKS.^TIiat  is  risrht. 

Mr.  Br.NnTO.  That  would  mean,  then,  thit  at  present  in  New  \ork 
City,  you  have  an  average  nonpublic  s-^hool  system  which  is  the 
one  principally  patronij^ed  or  which  serves  the  majority? 

Rtr.  Ttor.MEs.  I  would  asstnne  so.  We  don't  collect  enrollment 
data  on  private  school  enrollment,  but  the  Office  of  Eclucntion  does 
every  2  or  4  years.  T  would  assume  that  in  New  York  City  as  in 
other  large  cities  there  is  a  large  private  school  enrollment*  but 
we  are  focusing,  as  we  must  under  the  law,  on  the  federally  assisted 
school  system. 

Mr.  Bi^^rrKZ.  T  must  agree  with  you.  Psychological  reactions  or 
approaciies  or  cultural  divergencies  causes  some  of  our  problems. 

Is  there  any  approach  that  you  would  like  to  recommetid  or  any 
moHfication  in  the  existing  laws  which  could  facilitate  dealing  with 
that  problem? 

Uv.  Hof,MKS.  The  Depat*tment,  I  believe,  has  testified,  Mr.  Thomas, 
Assistant  Secretary,  has  testified  on  the  bill  before  the  committee. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  testify  on  the  bill  but  T  would  say  Mr.  HalPs 
suggestions  regarding  the  *  development  within  State  agencies  of 
programs  designed  to  provide  assistance  to  school  districts  in  this 
area  would  Seem  to  m^^  to  be  very  imnortant. 

One  of  the  underpinnings  of  the  Kmergency  School  Assistance 
Act  has  been  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  school  districts  involved 
in  the  desegregation  process  and  much  of  the  inotiey  has  been  used 
for  teacher  training  progratns,  what  have  yon,  to*  solve  stnoothly 
that  transition  from  a  segregated  to  a  desegregated  school  system. 

T  think  that  approach  in  providing  aid  to  local  edttcationaf  agen* 
cies  in  this  area  is  good,  but  T  don*t  think  it  is  a  substitule  for  the 
type  of  progranj  we  i^lan  on  conducting. 

'  I  might  add.  too,  the  fact  that  we  ask  questhins  regarding  sus- 
pen.«?ion  and  ask  that  thoy  be  broken  down  by  the  race  and  ethnicity. 
This  does  in  and  of  itself  cause  the  school  districts  to  focus  (in 
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theso  mattevs,  nt  least  in  terms  of  collecting  the  data  to  report  to 

I  would  hope,  but  I  can't  safely  assume,  that  when  they  see  these 
wide  discrepancies,  they  would  initiate  actions  to  look  mto  the 
situation  and  attenii^t  to  correct  the  variance  in  the  number  of 
students  being  disciplined  in  the  schools.  ^ 

Mr.  Bknitkz.  Do  you  have  any  su^j^?eRtions  concernmg  the  reronv 
mendation  which  has  been  made  as  to  the  bill  of  rights  of  students 
or  ethnicity  be  incorporated  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  HobiES.  I  don't  have  any  specific  recommendations  as  to 
that  proposal,  but  T  don't  find  it  objectionable  in  any  way.  In  fact, 
it  mijrht  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  set  forth  in  the  legislation  a 
sharper  focus  on  tliis  area  of  concern.  That  could  be  done  through 
the  articulation  of  a  so-called  bill  of  rights. 

Mr.  Bkxitez.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  CurMTtoi,:^t.  Mr.  Stokes.  ,  , 

Mr.  Stoktjs.  Mr.  Holmes,  in  terms  of  reviewing  the  school  district 
to  define  the  suspension  and  expulsion  problems,  to  what  extent 
have  you  observed  the  numerous  school  districts? 

Mr.  IIoLMKS.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks,  we  have  not  had 
an  organized  program  dealing  with  this  specific  issue.  We  have  dealt 
with  this  issue  in  some  measure  in  connection  with  our  reviews  under 
the  Emergency  Scliool  Assistance  Act. 

Our  primary  focus  lias  been  in  the  ai*ea  of  in-school  discrimination, 
that  general  area,  on  the  issue  of  assigmnent  of  students  to  classes, 
racially  isolated*  racially  identifiable,'  both  under  the  Emergency 
Schoof  Assistance  Act  and  under  title  VI. 

My  remarks  point  out  the  substantial  number  of  minority  stu- 
dents who  have,  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  in  that  area,  particularly 
in  the  southern  regions,  now  been  assigned  to  nonsegregated  classes, 
nonisolated  classes. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks  T  referred  to  tlie  fact  that  while  we 
view  the  pu.sh-out  problem  as  a  serious  problem  in  and  of  itself, 
w^e  want  to  appreciate  it  and  regard  it  in  the  large  context  of  the 
tretment  of  the  minority  student  throughout  the  educational  spec- 
trum. 

I  heaid  atr.  Hall  saying  and  I  think  most  will  agree  that  the 
frustration  which  might  build  up  in  the  minority  .students  through 
mistreatment  may  reach  a  point  in  hififh  school  that  it  results  in 
some  sort  of  confrontation  which  results  in  the  push-out  or  expul- 
sion of  the  student.  4 

M?.  Stokks.  ^Vlut  future  plans  do  you  have  as  relates  to  this 
matter? 

Mr.  TIoLMKS.  We  are  in  the  process  now,  under  Dr.  Henderson^ 
of  getting  fjriority  demands,  annual  enforcement  plans.  We  propose 
to  begin  this  effort  through  some  pilot  reviews  and  I  made  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  school  districts,  unnamed,  where  we  have  already 
collected  ;he  data^  the  information  and  do  intend  to  conduct  our 
fir.st  pilot  review  in  that  area. 

Mr.  BtiLL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr*  StoKiES*  Surely* 
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Mr.  Bpxl.  Mt'.  ITolinos,  not  to  be  the  devirs  advocate,  but  I  have 
a  son  who  has  been  a  disciplinary  problem  and  I  know  some  ox 
the  problems  that  schools  go  through  in  terms  of  discipline.  We  have 
problems  of  crime  in  Los  Angeles  and  I  know,  as  the  pentlclady  will 
ajrree,  in  New  York.  We  have  a  problem  when  you  expel  or  suspend 
a  youngster. 

Tt  seems  to  me,  the  proper  question  to  ask  would  be,  has  your 
program  or  the  school  any  program  which  will  follow  that  child  to 
see  what  becomes  of  him  ? 

When  a  child  is  expelled,  he  wanders  the  streets  and  then  he  is 
in  real  trouble.  Sometimes  youngsters  in  school  can't  be  handled; 
they  are  too  tough.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  an  effort  to  follow 
these  students,  try  to  get  thorn  interested  in^  on-the-job  training  or 
something  else  that  would  bring  them  back  into  society  as  a  useful 
citizen. 

That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  more  immediate  need.  Of  course 
T  understand  the  situation,  when  teachers,  because  of  some  prejudice, 
discriminate  and  take  advantage  of  children.  But  it  seems  there  are 
other  aspects  of  this  problem  that  must  be  recognijsed. 

Mr.  IIoLMKR.  That  student  who  has  been  suspended  must  be  a 
concern  of  the  Congress  and  executive  branch.  As  I  understand  the 
le£ri.slation  before  the  committee,  that  is  one  of  the  primary  focuses 
of  the  committee. 

On  the  other  hand^  we  are  a  law  enforcement  agency  charged 
with  enforcing  title  VI.  Thus  we  are  going  to  look  at  it  from  our 
perspective  as  to  our  authority.  Does  it  have  a  discriminatory  effect? 
Then  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  minority  student  through- 
out the  educational  spectrum.  What  may  have  occurred  in  the  early 
formative  years  has  led  to  this  situation? 

Certainly  none  of  the  areas  can  be  ignored.  I  quite  agree  with 

Mr.  Beu..  I  a}>preciate  that  your  immediate  job  is  to  find  out  if 
there  is  discrimination  in  the  schools,  but  there  should  also  be  a 
positive  carry-forward  from  this  too. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Holmes,  with  reference  to  your  survey,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  has  made  some 
recommendations  relating  to  changes  in  the  survey  relating  to  sus- 
pension. Is  tbat  true? 

if  r.  Holmes.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokbs.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  your  reactinn  to 
those  suggestions? 

M\\  Holmes.  I  have  talked  to  Mrs.  Marian  Edelman  as  to  the 
recommendations  and  we  are  going  to  be  meeting  with  them  shortly 
to  try  to  incorporate  a  number  of  the  recommendations  they  made 
in  the  area  of  such  questions  as  the  length  of  suspension  and  what 
have  you.  We  are  going  to  try  to  accommodate  their  interest.  We 
do  have  some  space  problems  that  I  won^t  go  into  and  also  some 
financial  problems  but  we  would  like  to  attempt  to  accommodate 
their  interests. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  mentioned  the  on-site  investigations  in  vour 
formal  testimony  which  I  think  would  be  an  excellent  way  oi  ob* 
taining  some  very  meaningful  data  in  those  surveys  and  1  was 
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wondering  in  what  ways  you  ititond  to  utilize  the  on-site  data 
technique  in  tliese  surveys? 

Mr.  HoLMKS.  We  use  tlie  on-site  todinique  throughout  our  program 
and  wo  eouldn^t  conchide  reasonably  tliat  a  situation  was  discrimina- 
tory, a  violation  of  the  law,  without  an  on-site  visit  and  obtain 
information  that  one  would  thiough  such»a  visit.  The  pilot  project 
wo  intend  to  do  would  be  on-site.  We  have  collected  a  lot  of  data 
from  this  distiict  already  just  from  correspondence,  but  we  will  be 
gathering  more  data. 

Mr.  StokKv<5.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mrs.  CiTisiioi.M.  I  have  a  number  of  ([uestions.  I  understand  you 
are  phinnif\g  to  cut  back  on  the  extent  of  the  civil  rights  survey. 
Shouldn't  yon  be  expanding  the  survey  in  light  of  the  sophisticated 
fo!*ms  of  discrimination  whicli  have  been  pointed  out  to  us? 

Mr.  HoL>rKs.  We  are  not  cutting  back.  What  we  have  done  in  the 
past  is  to  conduct  two  types  of  surveys.  One  was  o  survey  in  the 
odd  ninnber  years  of  approximately  8,000  school  districts.  The  other 
was  a  laige  survey  in  the  even  number  years  reaching  approximately 
8,000  scliool  districts. 

What  we  propose  in  fall  1974  is  not  to  do  the  8,000-school  survey 
but  to  do  the  same  universe,  3,000,  that  we  did  in  the  odd  year  last 
year,  fall  197!J. 

Xow  by  conducting  that  survey,  we  ix^ach  93  percent  of  the  mi- 
nority children  in  this  country  under  that  3,000  district  survey.  Thus, 
Avere  missing  very  little  in  terms  of  data  regarding  minority  students 
by  not  conducting  the  8,000  disti'ict  survey. 

We  proijose— or  I  piopose— to  put  the  8,000-school  survey  on  a 
4r-year  basis  and  the  reason  I  do  this  is  in  the  interest  of  freeing 
some  moneys  so  that  we  can  conduct  more  indepth  and  sophisticated 
types  of  analysis  sucli  as  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  connection  with 
the  Xew  Yoi  k  City  review, 

I  feel  personally  that  the  conduct  of  a  3,000  district  survey  in  the 
oven  year  like  we  had  last  year,  that  picks  up  98  percent  of  the 
minority  students  in  this  country,  is  an  advisable  thing  to  do.  It  1.9 
a  matter  of  priorities.  I  have  talked  to  Mrs.  Edelman  about  this  a 
number  of  times.  I  think  she  has  some  undeistanding.  She  does  have 
questions,  as  does  Mr.  Stokes,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  questions  we 
will  ask  on  that  3,000  survey. 

Mrs.  CnisHoLM.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has 
not  really  made  the  push-out  problem  a  major  focus  of  that  office, 
however,  it  is  something  that  lias  been  developing  and  increasing 
in  recent  years  in  the  pi  ocess  of  desegregation. 

Now  accoiding  to  your  testimony  you  will  be  giving  more  focus 
to  this  isstie.  When  is  your  enforcement  plan  to  begin? 

Mr.  HoLMKs.  Fiscal  1975. 

Mrs.  CitisiioiAt.  If  you  plan  is  going  to  commence  fiscal  1075, 
would  you  report  to  this  subcommittee  evpry  three  months  as  to 
M'hat  has  been  happening  as  to  what  you  have  been  detecting  or 
finding  out  after  the  plan  has  been  implemented. 

Mr.  HoLMKS.  I  would  be  glad  to  report  periodically  to  the  sub- 
committee. Wo  have  not  many  8--month  repovting  requirements.  Mr* 
Hall  mentioned  the  Adam    Richardson  case.  Wo  are  almost  at  the 
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point  of  spoudini?  all  owr  turn  putting?  reports  to{?etlior,  but  I  would 
be  glad  and  would  connnit  myself  now  to  advising  the  subcommittee 
and  staff  on  a  regular  basis  as  to  progi  oss  we  are  making  m  this  area. 

Mi*s.  CinsTTohM.  Mv  reason  for  reqaostinjn;  this  is  bocauuse  so  often 
one  receives  a  lot  of  in  foi  mat ion— sometimes  it  is  rumor— and  people 
want  us  to  get  the  true  facts  and  the  stibstance.  We  cn  this  committee 
are  very  concerned  about  pnshouts  because  of  the  reports  we  have 
received  from  a(  i*oss  the  count  17.  Tn  view  of  the  fact  that  you  wdl 
be  makini;  a  specific  focus  and  collecting  data,  on  pnshouts,  if  you 
wotild  share  your  findings  with  this  committee,  it  would  help  us 
legislativolv. 

Mr.  IToriHES.  On  the  data,  we  usually  mail  the  forms  out  in  late 
summer;  they  are  filled  otit  in  early  Sefjtember  or  October  and  really 
not  in  a  computed  readable  form  until  January  or  February,  but 
we  can  keep  you  appraised  and  as  the  data  is  produced,  supply  you 
with  the  data. 

Mis.  CnrsiTOT.M,  Does  your  office  have  any  concrete  relationship 
with  the  Jiistice  Department  as  to  legal  proceedings? 

Mr.  TToLMKs.  Our  relationship  with  the  Justice  Department  is  as 
authorized  by  title  VT.  After  conducting  an  investi5rfttion  we  can 
elect  to  initiate  administrative  proceedings  under  title  VI  or  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Jtistice. 

We  also  consult  vary  regularly  with  the  Justice  Department. 
As  to  the  Lau  v.  Nirhols  case,  it  is  in  the  courts.  We  have  an  interest 
in  it.  We  have  a  very  close  relationship. 

Mrs.  CiTtsiTOur.  How  is  it  that  up  to  this  point  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  in  HEW  has  not  brought  any  specific  charges?  This 
push-out  problem  has  been  going  on  every  since  the  desegregation 
movement  has  been  in  existence.  I  onn^t  undeistand  how  nothing 
concrete  has  been  done  about  the  problem  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Maybe  Dr.  Henderson  would  like  to  help  me  explain. 
Quite  frankly,  that  was  first  apparent  in  desegregating  the  schools 
then  in  connection  with  assigning  students  to  classes  within  those 
schools  where  we  have  been  very  actively  involved  and  it  also  has 
been  in  the  area  of  displaced  faculty  and' the  need  to  negotiate  with 
districts  to  correct  the  imbalance  which  has  resulted  in  dismissals' 
of  black  minority  faculties  in  past  years. 

It  is  a  matter  of  priority  and'  we  feel  now  we  can  address  the 
push-out  program  as  a  priority  item  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  areas  we  feel  of  equal  interest. 

Mrs.  CiiTSHOLM.  Thank  you  very,  very  much;  you  and  your  panel. 

[The  following  material  was  subniitted  by  Mr.  Holmes :] 

HotTStS  OP  llKrRtSaKNTATtVRS, 

Wanhhivton,       July  11,  iSH. 

Mtt>  Tvsxm  HotMBfl, 

Director,  Office  of  CivU  RiffhU,  t\8.  Drparfmcnt  of  Heatth,  t^ducailnn,  and  WeU 
fare.  North  BuiUUno,  Washinfftm,  D.C. 
DKAft  Mil.  Holmks:  PitrsMunt  to  the  hoarln^t  held  Uy  the  SuhoonuMlftee  on 
E<|!tal  Opportunities  on  student  pnshouts  at  which  yon  testlrted.  I  am  Mhrnlttln;? 
to  yn\\  seveml  questlonf*  that  t  would  like  answered  in  order  to  clarify  certain 
points  you  made  at  that  time. 
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T  am  vory  npprorlafivo  of  tlio  prrsoiiialion  yoii  iimdo  at  tlio  IkmiHuk.  T  ospe 
dally  am  lioi>oful  that  tlio  increased  oflTorts  of  OPR  to  ilocutaoat  aivl  idoatlfy 
scliool  districts  that  art?  practiriiiK  disrriaiinatory  oxolusiotis,  aad  your  suhso- 
qiiont  **full  scale  liivcstljcatloas"  loading?  to  ''satisfactory  corrective  action  or 
loiJjal  proceedings"  will  prove  elTective  in  prev(»nriiij;  further  unwarranted  dis- 
criminatory suspensions  and  expulsions.  We  neiul  to  ktvp  young  people  of  all 
races  and  ethnic  groups  in  school  as  Ions  as  necessary  for  thetn  to  become  suc- 
cessful participants  in  American  society. 

The  questions  a  re  as  follows : 

1.  Would  you  please  submit  for  the  record  t'lC  names  and  blaclc/wJdte  enroll- 
Bients  of  the  school  districts  where  170.000  children  previously  assigned  to 
racially  isolated  or  racially  identifiable  classroonjs  have  been  reassigned  to  n</n- 
isolated  classes .«5ince  January.  1973.  (PageS) 

2.  Please  sul)niit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  current  OCR  Animal  Eufvircemeiit 
Plan.  (Pages ) 

3.  Would  you  give  a  brief  legal  analysis  of  why  develoi)mcnt  of  a  case  catmot  be 
made  with  numerical  disparities  in  suspensions  and  cxptdsions  between  minority 
and  tmimiinority  pupils?  (Page6) 

4.  Wha.t  were  the  names  of  the  districts  in  which  pilot  investigation  reviews 
were  done  and  what  findings  of  fact  were  made  in  each  district?  (Page  7) 

o.  1  am  interesteil  that  the  area  of  pushouts  and  student  discli)lin;»  become  a 
regular  component  of  a  Title  VI  or  national  origin  discrimination  reslew.  What 
steps  are  being  taken  to  nmke  it  so  and  what  is  your  time  schedule  for  achieving 
this  objective V  (Page  11) 

0.  For  tlie  record  would  you  name  the  school  districts  in  wliioh  OCR  has  done 
the  following  ',vlth  respect  (o  pushouts  and  student  discipUne:  (1)  terminated 
federal  financial  assistance,  (2)  initiated  legal  proceedings,  (3)  required  correc- 
tive action.  (Page  12) 

7.  Based  on  the  1073-74  school  survey,  whlcii  refers  to  suspensioiis  and  expul- 
sions for  the  1972-73  school  year,  about  what  luiniber  and  wliat  i^ercentage  of  the 
school  systems  in  the  17  Southern  and  border  states  Imve  a  pttsliout  or  student 
dLsclpllne  problem?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  these  districts?  High  proi)or- 
tion  of  l)lank  students?  Urban  ?  Court  order  districts? 

R.  In  your  testimony  you  state  tlnit  OCR  is  not  avoiding  the  investicration  of 
discrlndnatory  discipline  problems,  however,  you  speak  onlv  of  intentions  and 
of  no  concrete  steiis  or  specific  action.  Ts  mannower  l.)eing  increased  for  on-site 
monitoring  and  InvePtigation?  Ts  an  investigation  dcTiendetit  solely  upon  receipt 
of  a  formal  complaint?  If  so,  can  investigatory  powers  be  a  formal,  required 
finictiou  of  the  Annual  Enforcement  Plan?  (PageH) 

0.  How  do  suspension  and  expulsion  figures  for  .school  districts  with  KSAA 
grants  compare  with  student  discipline  statistics  for  sdiool  districts  without 
ERAA  grants?  (Page  5) 

10.  Tlie  National  School  Survey  of  Public  RIementarv  and  Secondary  *<cbools 
is  referred  to  as  a  primary  source  for  collecting  statistical  data  on  puslmuts.  Ts 
the  completion  and  .submission  uf  iliis  surrey  mnndatorv?  Ts  there  any  penalty 
for  non-com pltance?  AMmt  assnratues  are  there  that  submitted  data  is' complete 
and  acctirate?  (This  question  is  prompted  by  reservations  expressed  in  a  tnem- 
onndtim  of  October  10.  107f>  to  .T.  Statdey  Pottinger.  then  director  of  OCR.  from 
ronstantine  Menges.  (Platming)  OCR.  The  memo  dealt  with  the  National  Survey 
for  the  Fall  of  1071.  Three  pages  taken  from  the  body  of  that  meno  which  ex- 
press OPR  reservations  as  to  validity  of  Information  reported  are  attached.) 

11.  Your  testimony  states  that  OCR  mwsit  look  at  '^patterns  in  behavior  of  the 
persons  recommending  or  Imiioslng  disciplinary  action."  and  that  tills  must  be 
nccomplislied  throtigh  personal  interviews.  Will  the  personal  Interview  Include 
students  and  pn rents  as  well  as  administrators  and  teachers? 

T  lutve  enclo.Ked  for  your  information  a  copy  of  the  Pommittee  Report  for  H.R. 
15270.  the  Juvenile  r)ellnquency  Prevention  Act  of  1074.  As  you  will  note,  pro- 
grnms  to  prevent  unwarranted  and  arbitrary  suspensions  and  expulsions  are 
authortsied. 

Since  T  wottld  llKe  to  inchtde  your  answers  to  the  above  questions  In  th^ 
printed  record  of  the  hearing,  I  would  appreciate  a  quick  response. 


Sincerely, 


SHitit.tTvrntsttotM^ 
Member  of  OonffreBs. 
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liKPAUrMKNT  OF  IIKALTH,  EdUCTIOX,  AM)  WKLFAUB, 

Okfick  of  tuk  Skcketaky* 

August  7. 1974. 

Hon.  SiiiHi.Y  Chtsiiokm, 
JfoNHC  of  Rrprvncntatives, 

Drnr  Mj<.  Cimsuoi.m  •  Thank  you  for  your  lottor  of  .Inly  17  listing'  ndtlitlonnl 
qnostions  related  to  my  testhnony  of  May  1074  before  tlie  sniicoii  niUtue  on 
Kqnal  (>iiiMn*tnnities  of  tlie  Honse  Connnittee  on  Kdneation  and  Lab^'L.  My  an- 
swers are  enclosed. 

\  want  lo  aj^ain  assnre  you  that  the  Ofliee  for  Civil  Uiijhts  Intends  to  pursue 
in  tin*  eomlnj?  .^eliool  ymr  ihe  iurestU?atlon  and  ecu'reotlon  of  (ll.^rlpllnat'y  abuses 
based  on  raee  In  federally  assisted  elementary  and  seeoinlao*  school  i)ro^rauis. 

J  ln)|ie  this  Is  helpful.  Pktku  E.  Holmks, 

ninvtor  Ofl'trr  for  VivU  HUjhtH. 

1.  The  school  districts  In  wbleli  170.(HM)  children  were  rea.sslgued  since  .January, 
Wu^.  from  formerly  racially  i.^jnhited  or  racially  idenfiiiabie  cla.<.^es  pursuant  to 
the  uondL^criailnation  provisions  of  tiie  KmerKcucy  Sclmul  Aid  Act  (lOSAA)  are 
listed  in  Tal)  A.  The  llstlafi:  nl.^o  provides  iufiU'uiaf  ion  as  to  tlie  raclal/ethidc  en- 
nillnuMit  of  ihese  .school  di.^trlct.^.  The  .^ebool  dl.^itrlcts  listed  are  lorated  In  Rejdon.s 
ill,  \\\  VI,  and  Vll.  whicli  Include  tin-  17  Southern  and  Horder  states. 

1*.  The  Annual  Knforceua»nt  Plan  f(n'  llscal  year  1075  Is  belnj?  revised.  A  copy  of 
tile  Annual  Hnrorretneut  riau  for  the  Kleuientiiry  and  .Secondary  Kducatlon  DivN 
.<iiai,  wiilcli  hears  tlu'  re.^piHLslhility  for  the  ( slice's  comidiance  enf<ivcenient  pro- 
gram as  It  relates  to  elenauitary  and  .secondary  school  systems  or  Institutions,  will 
be  furnished  to  the  Subconuuitlee  wlien  the  iilan  is  completed,  I  should  mention, 
however,  that  student  dl.^tclpline  has  been  .^elected  as  oiu»  <»f  the  two  Operatbnnil 
Planning  Systems  (OPS)  oljjectlves  to  be  snlaaltted  for  tracking  by  the  Secretary. 
1  tbitdi  tliis  would  evidence  nur  deep  connnitinent  to  acconipllshlng  as  unuh  as 
possible  In  the  area  of  student  discipline  during  this  tiscal  year. 

3.  Title  VI  rerpilres  proof  of  *'dlscrluilnatlon  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  ua* 
tlonal  origin.*'  Statistics*  Indicatlnjr  that  a  hijx!»er  proportion  of  ndnorlty  pupils 
have  Jt.)een  dl.seli)lined  by  school  ofilehds  do  nol  necessarily  lead  to  the  c(aieluslou 
that  minority  pupils  have  lieen  the  subjects  of  dl^crbnlnatlon  by  school  ofHclals. 
\Vitb(ait  further  iuvestlKation,  it  is  dillicult  t<»  t'ontradlct  tlie  i)o.sslhlllty  that  In 
the  partleular  school  sy.steni.  a  hiffher  proport!<ai  of  minority  pupils  have  been 
disciplined  and  disciplined  fairly  by  school  oihclils  becau.se  of  factors  totally  un- 
related to  race. 

For  example.  In  a  school  di.strlet  wlti*  a  r)0  percent  ndnorlty  enrollment,  assume 
the  statistics  sliow  that  the  district  expelled  10  minority  students  and  live  white 
sfndent.s.  Further  Investigation  may  .sitow  that  all  10  minority  .students  and  all 
five  whlt<>  students  were  proin^rly  expelled  for  reasons  t'»tally  unrelated  to  nice. 
These  f^»   ^  would  not  constitute  a  violation  of  Title  VT.  despite  the  statistics. 

Similarly,  it  Is  quite  po.'isiiile  that  ndnorlty  students  nd^lit  be  subject  to  dls- 
elimination  even  If  a  tower  i)roiK>ftlou  of  noa-niliiorlty  students  are  disciplined. 
For  instance,  in  a  scliool  district  with  50  percent  minority  •enrollttient.  assume 
the  school  district  expelled  five  minority  students  and  10  white  students.  The 
five  n)lnorlty  students  may  have  been  expelled  illejrally  for  reasons  related  to 
race  and  the  10  white  students  may  have  been  expelled  fairly  because  of  the  com- 
mission of  offenses  warranting  expulsbai.  Despite  the  .statistics  in  this  case,  the 
school  district  would  violate  Title  VI  In  Its  discriminatory  treatment  of  minority 
students. 

4.  The  Anne  Arundel  County  (Maryland)  School  District  was  notified  that  It 
was  .selected  for  a  pilot  bivestlRutory  review.  AlthouKh  the  review  has  been  in- 
itiated, a  determlmition  of  findings  has  not  been  made.  The  reniatnlug  school 
districts  selected  for  ])llot  investljratory  reviews  are  not  identified  inasmuch  as 
this  Office  has  not  yet  notified  .school  district  offkdals  of  thoir  selection.  When 
districts  receive  sueh  notification,  we  will  submit  their  names  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

5.  Student  discipline  (suspension,  exptilslcms.  and  dropouts/pushouts)  yim 
Included  as  a  component  in  our  priority  setting  exercise  in  pre!)aration  for  the 
Annual  Knforcement  Piau.  The  staff,  both  Headquarters  and  Rej^lonal.  ajfreed 
that  .student  discipline*  receive  15  per  cent  of  the  total  alloted  to  Issues  Included  Itt 
investigations  undertaken  pursuant  to  Title  VI  and  Title  IX,  By  memoranda 
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of  MnitJli  20,  1978  ami  DcH^mbor  20,  1978,  Dr.  Lloyd  R.  Heiulerson,  Director, 
ISIeinentary  ana  Secoiulnry  Education  Division,  connnnnlcattiJ  concern  for  accom- 
plishing the  maxinuiui  unionnt  of  compliance  In  this  area,  The  Regional  Ofttces 
have  responded  by  listing  stndent  discipline  as  an  Issue  to  be  Includeil  in  several 
of  the  district  Investigations  scheduled  for  FY  75,  These  investigations  will  be 
part  of  our  total  pilot  effort.  Copies  of  Dr.  Henderson's  memoranda  have  been 
included  as  Tab  B.  ^  ,  ^ 

0,  OCR  has  not  terminated  Federal  finan^^lal  assistance  nor  Initiated  legal 
proceedings  beciuise  of  a  school  dlstrlcr*s  discrlmlimtory  student  discipline 
practices.  Nf?vertheless,  during  the  two  years  the  RSAA  program  has  been  In  effect 
(FY  78  anl  FY  74)  to  date,  this  Office  has  notified  102  districts  throughout  the 
imtlon  of  possible  compliance  problems  on  the  basis  of  statistics  reporthig  a  dis- 
proportionate Impact  of  such  practices  on  minority  students.  One  district  was 
subsequently  notified  It  was  Ineligible  to  receive  funds  under  ESAA  because  of 
discriminatory  dlsclpllimry  practices,  and  80  districts  were  notified  that  their 
disciplinary  practices  would  be  Investigated  more  thoroughly  In  the  post-grant 
phase  (generally  this  means  In-depth  Investigation  sometime  during  the  first  half 
of  FY  75)  :  Our  activity  under  KSAA  to  date  Ims  brought  about  ehanges  In  the 
disciplinary  practices  of  30  school  districts.  These  changes  have  centered  on  the 
institution  of  due  process  requirements  and  on  Increasing  the  awareness  of  school 
district  |)ersonnel  of  the  lmi>act  of  their  actions. 

7.  We  are  unable  to  answer  this  question  at  this  time  because  the  data  collected 
in  the  1978-74  school  survey  has  not  yet  been  analyzed  on  a  widespread  basis* 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Division  has  Identified  the  data  anal- 
yses it  desires,  and  the  contractor  has  stated  that  the  printouts  will  be  ready 
In  November.  I  will  submit  a  response  to  the  fiubconnnlttee  In  answer  to  this 
question  wlien  the  data  becomes  available  to  us.  The  unusual  delay  In  obtaining 
this  information  was  caused  by  our  uncertainty  until  close  to  the  end  of  FY  74 
that  we  would  have  suftlclent  funds  to  have  data  analyses  conducted.  This  was 
due  primarily  to  the  substantial  outlays  of  contractural  funds  necessitated  by  the 
scope  of  onr  review  of  the  New  York  City  School  System. 

Included  as  Tab  C  are  data  based  on  the  1972-73  survey  of  elementary  and 
.secondary  .school  districts.  That  particular  data,  which  reports  district  actions 
during  the  1971-72  school  year,  .shows  thv*  numbers  of  expulsions,  by  region,  with- 
in cei*taln  specifleil  statistical  categories. 

These  data  show  that  the  prc»blems  as  they  are  defined  occur  more  frequently  In 
court  order  districts  and  more  frequently  hi  the  South  (where,  of  course,  the 
bul>.  of  the  court  orders  are).  Also,  the  data  indicate  tliat  the  prol)lems  occur  more 
frequently  in  the  urban  areas:  however,  this  may  shiqdy  be  the  result  of  the 
criteria  estal)lisiied  for  the  categories  and  not  reflect  accurately  the  total  iiatloiml 
picture.  These  observations  are  only  of  a  most  general  nature  and  sliould  not  be 
viewetl  as  conclusive.  Tlie  aimlyses  requested  for  the  1973-74  data  should  give 
us  more  accurate  data  with  which  to  answer  your  questions.  We  share  your  con- 
cerns for  Identifying  where  the  problems  are. 

8.  The  FY  75  budget  request  would  not  lnc*-*ea.se  the  staff  of  the  Klementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Division.  This  means  that  the  already  existent  compliance 
staff  will  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  student  discipline  program  Iti  addition  to 
otluT  program  responsibilities.  Be^ow  is  the  current  autliorlised  strength  of  the 
eleven  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Branch  Ofilces : 

Professional 

tlegioii      Office  location  staff       Clerk  stiiff 


I              Boston   9  t 

n  New  York   6  6 

HI           Philadelphia   14  6 

IV  Atlanta   22  9 

V  Chicago   12  I 

V.  ..          Cleveland   13  4 

VI            Dallas   25  7 

vn           Kansas  City   9  3 

VIII  Denver     S  2 

IX  San  Francisco   23  8 

X  Seattio   6  2 

Total   W  si 
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To  onswor  the  second  part  of  your  question,  investigation  is  not  dependent  ou 
the  receipt  of  a  formal  coinpialnt,  altiiough  tlie  receipt  of  sueli  a  complaint  may 
prompt  an  investigation.  The  data  analyses  referred  to  in  (luostioii  seven  will 
serve  serve  to  Identify  districts  in  wlilch  problems  seem  most  apparent;  the  iufor- 
matlou  will  enable  us  to  make  Informed  decisions  as  to  districts  requiring  further 
Inquiry  and  to  estabilsii  investigation  priorities. 

\h  As  I  started  in  my  response  to  question  seven  al)ove,  this  Information  is  not 
available  at  this  lime.  1  will  be  glad  to  provide  this  Informatiou  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee when  It  Is  available  to  us. 

m  The  completion  of  tiie  National  School  Survey  of  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Systems  is  required.  The  form  distributed  to  school  systems 
states:  "This  vey>ovt  Is  required  by  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1904  and  by 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1072/'  The  penalty  for  uoncompllaiice 
could  uUlmateiy  be  the  termination  of  Federal  funds  althougli  this  action  has 
never  been  taken  with  reference  to  noncompletlon  of  the  survey.  The  completed 
forms  are  submitted  to  a  contractor  wlio  edits  selected  items  on  the  returns 
for  accuracy  and  completeness  (the  majority  of  the  Items  on  the  forms  are 
edited).  Admittedly,  this  editing  process  Is  not  completely  foolproof  but  it  does 
reduce  arithmetical  errors  and  incomplete  responses.  On  occasion,  the  data 
submitted  is  questionable  (e.g.,  an  extremely  higli  numt^er  of  students  expelled) 
but  It  Is  not  the  contractor's  responsibility  to  respond  to  the  questionable  data. 
H  rcqueutly  these  questions  have  been  called  to  our  attention  by  the  contractor 
or  have  been  recognized  by  the  compliance  staff  in  their  regular  use  of  the  forms. 
Ihe  lolementary  and  Secondary  Education  Division  realizes  tlmt  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  in  this  area.  Letters  were  sent  to  several  districts  during  the  past  year 
re<iue8tlng  additional  or  more  specitic  data  and  reminding  districts  of  their 
i-eporting  resiK>nslbllltles  under  the  law.  This  process  will  be  expanded  as  the 
Division  establishes  clearer  working  procedures  In  this  area  with  the  contractor. 

V.  Pupil  Expulsion 

A.  EXPULSION  QUESTION  AND  SURVEY  COVERAGE 

Each  district  in  the  1971  survey  was  asked :  "During  the  previous  school  year, 
how  many  pup  Is  (by  race/ethnle  group)  were  ofBclally  expelled  from  any  school 
in  this  system?" 

Althotigh  n^»t  representative  of  the  country  as  r.  whole,  the  answers  to  this 
question  are  pn>bal)ly  representative  of  school  districts  attended  bv  minority 
students,  since  approximately  90%  of  all  minority  students  were  Included  In  the 
lUil  survey.  Betvaise  of  the  questionable  anmera  from  a  few  districts,  it  must  he 
empiiaslml  ihp^^  the  results  discussed  below  are  "as  reported*'  by  the  school 
districts  surreyed. 

B.  1971  RESULTS 

Nationally,  less  than  half  the  districts  surveyed  In  1971  said  thev  expelled  any 
Htudents  dtirltig  the  1970-71  school  year:  1226  districts,  of  the'2S31  districts 
surveyed,  reported  expelling  a  total  of  20.4  thousand  students,  or  two  out  of 
every  thousatid  students  In  school  in  those  districts. 

in  those  same  districts  as  a  whole,  the  expulsion  rate  for  miuorlty  students 
oUxoM^^^  students,  and  for  black  students,  three  times  that 

Onuiha  reportwl  exi^elilng  the  greatest  number  of  minority  students,  1001,  and 
proportionately  their  expulsion  mte  for  minority  students  (8%)  was  four  times 
greater  than  their  rate  for  non-minorlty  students  (2% ) . 

One  huiuiwl  eighty-one  districts  reported  expelling  ten  or  more  mlnoritv 

SmlSts'rSr^^^^^^^^^^  ''''  '^^^        ^^-^^^"^^^  ^'-^^''^ 

181  districts  reported  equal  or  near-equal  expulsion  rates 
inrfn  "'  '^^^^^i''''^  non^minority  students.  The  rest  except  for  three  districts,  re- 
SttEitsT  expulsion    rates   favortng  aon-mladrity 

The  utlnority  expulsion  rate  was : 

Double  the  oou-mlnority  rate  In  81  districts. 

Tt^iple  the  non-minority  rate  in  20  districts. 

Quadruple  the  n  m-mlnority  rate  in  16  districts. 

Five  to  ten  times  the  non  minority  rate  in  49  districts. 

Greater  than  ten  times  the  non-minority  rate  in  25  districts. 
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11.  Tho  IntervUnvH  coiiiluolod  Uurlng  nn  luvestlgntlou  will  most  nssnivdly  in* 
elude  students  ami  imrcMits  as  well  as  adiulnlstnitois  and  toacliers,  it  lia«  long 
been  our  policy  lu  conducting  complaint  lnvt»stlgatloni^  and  on-sUe  lavestlgutlous 
to  Interview  various  Individuals  not  emiiloyed  by  the  selmol  systoni.  In  the  area 
of  student  dlscl|Jllne  thU  would,  of  course,  Include  students  disci  pi  Ined,  their 
parents,  Individuals  with  an  understanding  of  the  community,  and  persons  who 
may  have  Interaeted  with  the  sehool  system  on  sttulent  dlselpllne  Issues. 

Attachment  1  lists  90  of  the  181  districts  which  rei)ortiHl  the  most  ndiKU'lty 
expulsion  la  terms  of  amount  and/or  severity.  Tog(»ther,  these  00  districts 
account  for  two-thirds  of  the  11  thousand  total  minority  students  r(n)oi'tetl  ex- 
pelled* 

Thrcr  Districts  Reportlnff  Dishroporthnatc  Expulsion  of  ^'oH^•Minorit|J  ^iudcnts 
Three  districts,  of  the  ISI  districts  reporting  ten  or  more  minority  students 
expelled,  had  dlsi)orportlonate  expulsion  rates  favoring  nunority  stiuleuts.  Gary, 
Indiana  reported  expelling  12%  of  its  11  thousand  non-ndnority  students,  but  only 
0.1%  of  its  34,022  minority  students.  1,B()0  non-mlnorlty  students  were  reported 
expelled  and  39  minority  .students. 

Long  Beach.  California  and  Petersburg,  Virginia  reiiorted  an  expulsion  rate 
for  non-mlnorlty  students  that  was  double  the  raVe  for  minority  stndeiits,  Long 
Beach  reported  100  non-mlnorlty  .students  exiielled  (0.2%)  and  17  minority 
students  (0.1%).  Petersburg  reported  8  non-mlnorlty  .students  exi)elled  (0.4%) 
ami  11  minority  students  (0.2%). 

Hxfiuhhns  in  tin:  Top  Twenty  Cities  (Districts  Contuiiiiiiff  the  Larnest  Minority 
Hnrollmcnts) 

Reported  expuislons  were  generally  non-existent  or  low  In  the  Top  Twenty  cities 
whore  tlu»  greatest  auml)er  of  minority  students  are  eiu'olled  (equalling  34%  of  all 
minority  students  survyed  in  1971).  Eleven  of  tliese  districts  reported  no  students 
expelled,  minority  or  nouvalnorlty.  and  eight  of  the  remaining  idne  districts 
reported  equal  or  near-eqmil  eximlslon  rates  for  minority  and  non-mlnorlty 
students.  (However,  Baltimore  rep(nfced  exiH'lling  the  second  highest  uuwher 
of  nduorlty  students  In  the  country.)  Memidds*  ndnorlty  expulMcai  rate  was 
dotdde  tlie  non-mlnorlty  rate. 

The  Top  Twenty  districts  are  listed  on  Attachment  2. 

Cxvn.  RioHTS  SiONinoANcfi 

News  reimrts  and  otlier  sources  have  Indicated  that  mlnorlJy  students  linve 
1)(»on  snst>ended.  exi)elled,  and,  In  a  number  of  cases,  nrr(»st(»d  following  student 
wulkcaits,  boycotts,  and  deimaistrations  over  civil  rights  ls.sues.  An  XlOA  report, 
covering  250  sehool  districts  In  the  South  over  a  period  of  Is  months  dtuln^  1071 
an(l  11)72,  reported  24  thousand  students  involved  In  walkoiits  or  boycotts,  23 
thousand  .sus|)ended  and/(»r  expelled  and  2.570  stmtehts  arrested. 

ttestilts  from  OCU\s  1071  survey  indicate  that  In  general,  ndnorlty  sttidonts 
are  twice  as  likely  to  be  expelled  as  non-ndnorlty  students  and  thnt  black  students 
in  imrtlcular  are  tliree  times  as  likely  to  be  expelled  as  noiunlnority  students* 

Kxpnislons  are  jnst  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  Wltidn  the  power  of  a  public  sehocd 
district,  expulsion  is  tlie  most  extreme  of  .several  metliods  of  discipline.  As  such. 
It  is  generally  u.sed  only  as  a  last  resort  atid  less  freqtiently  than  other  dis- 
cipline measures,  such  as  stispenslon.  We  have  asked  districts  alKUit  expulsion  be- 
cause we  thought  they  would  have  reliable  Infornvntlon  available,  since  expulsion 
u.sually  reqtilres  board  actloti.  and  because  we  felt  that  If  this  most  extreme 
pressure  Is  being  disproportionately  applied  to  one  or  another  race  or  ethnic 
grotip  In  a  school  district,  tlds  conid  iiossibly  Indicate  a  more  wlderanglng  prob- 
letn  of  mls-applled  student  discipline  In  a  district 

On  tile  other  hand,  lack  of  expidslon,  such  as  Indicated  by  a  number  of  largo 
districts,  does  not  suggest  that  student  discipline  Is  being  haiuUcd  equitably, 
fiotne  districts  have  a  policy  of  expelHtic;  no  one^  Including  districts  that  send 
students  to  schools  established  especially  fof  "discipline  problems/*  For  those 
districts.  OCR'.q  stirvey  question  about  expulsion  cannot  enlighten  us  about  their 
discipline  practices. 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  REGIONS  111.  IV.  VI,  AND  VII  (W^'CH  INCLUDE  THE  17  SOUTHERN  AND  BORDER  STATES)  IN  WHICH  STUDENTS  WERE  REASSIGNED  FROM  FORMERLY  RACIALLY  ISOLATED 

OR  IDENTIFIABU  CLASSES  UNDER  ESSA  SINCE  JANUARY  19/3 

IThe  enrollmtnt  data  is  unedited  19/3-74  survey  data  un.ess  otherwise  noted;  an  *  denotes  data  from  the  1972-  '3  survey) 


Enrollment 


School  system 


State 


Region 


American 
Indian 


BlacK 


Asian 
American 


Spanish'^ 
surnamed 
American 


Others 


Total 


neatord  Delaware. 

Alexandria  :  Virginia.. 

Amhersi  do... 

Brunsviicl<  do. 


Ill 
III 
III 

,    Ml 

Buckingnam  do   Ijj 

CharloUiSvllle  do  

Chesapeake  do   i 

Danville  do  

>stx  County  do   Ill 

III 
HI 
III 

III 

III 
111 


lalfax  County  do. 

Henfy  Ccunly  do.. 

KlfigC^otgo  County  do. 

King  William  County  -  do.. 

LouTsIa  County  do., 

Mladlwdx  County  -  go.. 

pltt$ylv^ftift  do*. 

south  Bo$lon  do.. 


York  County  ..*.....^..^do 

Alexan^'er  City  ' 


AlaS^me*.'  jv 


  'J 

Andaluiii  City  do   

Barbour  County  do   j 

BhilnghamClly.  do   V 

kr^wsonClW*.  *  *   X 

Butler  county  do.........   V 

CIdfke  Coun'.y...*  do   v 

Conec  h County*.-  do   v 

DemoDJls  City  do   IV 

Elda  Clly  do   IV 


3 


11 


1 


338 
5.346 
1.766 
2,609 
1,564 
17/1 


4 

224 
3 
1 
3 
IS 
62 
0 
1 
0 
4 
0 

i 

3 
0 

iS 

32 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 


4 

251 
0 
0 
0 
13 


0 
0 
1 
2 
0 


0 
1 

29 

0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2,950 


3,849 
14,330 
5  611 
3,32S 
2  698 
6,690 

\l',m 

m 
m 


9.262 
1  SSO 

m 


1 

i!m 
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Eawmbia  County  do   V 

Cntorptlse  City  do   V 

thiioie  County  do   V 

Oadsden  City  do   V 

Heniy  County  do   JV 

Huiitsvllle  City  do   V 


Lee  County  do. 

Limestone  County  do.. 

Mation  City  do.. 

Mobile  County  do.. 

Baldwin  County  Geoma. 

Brooks  County  do.. 

Butts  County  do.. 

Chatham  County  do.. 

Claike  County  do., 

Colquitt  County  do. 


Columbia  County  do  IV 

OeKdlb  County  do  IV 

Dodge  County  do   IV 

Oooly  County  do   V 

Dougherty  County.  do   V 

Elflngham  County  do   V 

flt/gerald  City  do  IV 

Jasner  County  do   y 

Lanief  County  do   V 

Lowndes  County  do   y 

McDuttie  County  do  IV 

Mitchell  County  do   V 

Montgomery  County  do   V 

MuscogiO  County  do   y 

Randolph  County  do  IV 

ftichmon'J  County  do  IV 

Taylor  County.  ..  do.  IV 

Thomas  County  do   V 

Turner  County  do   IV 

WAycfOSsCily   do   V 

West  Point  City:  do   IV 


194 
0 
0 
0 
0 

23 


12 
0 
0 


1 


2, 197 
1,074 
2,513 
2,999 
1,666 
S,676 
2.260 
1,219 
618 
29,887 
3,173 

I.  967 
1.412 

17.907 
3.800 
2.626 
I  477 

II.  076 
1  |14 
1  749 
9.914 


i  040 


16 


West  Point  City:  _   

Wilcox  County..  do. 

Wilkes  County  do. 


!V 
IV 


S16 
1.760 
1  886 
1.968 
703 

13,280 
1.372 

13  884 
1.067 
1  962 
1.109 
1.942 

1.379 


0 
1 
3 
6 
1 

123 
2 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 
D 

^1 

S6 
I 

71 
206 
0 
3 
32 
0 
0 
0 
I 
0 
2 
3 
0 
90 
0 
249 
0 
0 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 


4 

I 

I 
1 

104 
0 


4S 
26 
0 
0 

n 

n 

33 
253 
0 


76.936 
2  669 
S69 

863 
6.066 
1  930 
523 
822 
24,218 
410 
16j63 

1  033 

882 
761 


6.2S7 
4  860 

b\ 

1  029 
66,184 

61367 
3.034 

2  599 
33  767 
10  498 
7  946 
6.853 

87.497 
4  176 

2  311 
22.037 

3  681 
2i207 

-  1.389 

|| 

diilfl 

1  781 
4. 356 

2  142 
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IThe  enrollmonl  data  is  unedited  1973-74  survey  data  unless  otherwise  noted;  an  ♦  denotes  data  from  the  1972 >73  survey) 


School  system 


State 


Region 


North  Caroiina   X 

do    IV 

:;;;do;:::   iv 

Duplin  CDiinty  ^2 IV 

niirhamflhiittltf     00   >» 


,  Ashevllte  

Brunswick  County 
Chatlotto-Mecklonburg 


Durham  Cduttly  .  iv 

fllzaUeth  City  Pasquotank   X 

Fayeilevlle  City  30   » 

Cokl&boio  IV 

Grfienaboio  City  9°  m 

Gicenville  City  22 iv 

HtckoiyCitv  52   5 

High  Point  City...   X 

Hol<e  City. ....   5°  -   J 

New  Hanovei  Ccunty  22 v 

Raleigh  City  2<>  

Sallsbufv  City  Jo- 

St.  Paul's  City  32  . 

Stalesvllle  City  S?^'- 

Tyielt  County   

Union  County 

Woke  County  ^ 

Warien  County  22' 

Waaliiniiton  County  22' 

Wayne  County  52 

Wilson  county.......  32 

faa'^//.::.::;:::;:-:::::::^ 

Greenwood  No.  50  22   J 

Gfe^flvllle  County  

«t  boiV  Cbunly*.  *.  */.  *.  V.V.*.*  .*  .* ! !  *. !  1  *.  1  - ! '  1 !  *  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  i  ^  *.  ^2 

Marlon  No.  3  


./i.dO. 


IV 
IV 
IV 


American 
Indian 


Enrollment 


Black 


.  ^27 
2.422 
26.254 
4,257 
3.870 
2.662 
6,030 
3,806 
10  814 
2.379 
1  072 

m 

5  4S2 
7,203 
1.545 

im 
m 

2,247 
7,406 
3.241 
1  S57 

m 

3  915 
1.075 
3  675 
12  635 

'I 


Asian 
American 


0 
1 

82 

0 

\i 

44 
8 

75 

16 
6 
4 
0 

34 
130 
0 
0 
3 
2 
2 

32 
0 
0 

3§ 


Spanish^ 
surnamed 
American 


0 
4 
171 
2 
12 
5 

63 
2 
0 
6 
1 
4 
1 

IS 
66 
I 
0 
1 
2 
7 

'I 


11 
0 


Othors 


302 
4.957 
51,928 
5,519 

16  883 

3.235 
4||8 
6,970 


total 


429 
7,395 

71599 
9:782 

15.680 
6  007 

1 
IP 


3  587 


m 

10,  m 

i 
11 


"I 


Orangeburg  No,  4  do.. 

Siludi....-  -  d«. 


IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 


^llla|j«^ 

tSSmWate^^^^  :  Florida.. . 

oraAgaCbuhty  l^-M* 

larllAgton  Ind.  Kanlucky 

Nawporlind  i;.-*?'^- i  lu 

Okalona  MSSD  MissUslppl  IV 

^anatobiaMSSO  ....do   IV 

MumboldtClly..*.  Teniias$aa   V 

Jackson  City  do   V 

mHvlllaClty  do  IV 


ShaiVy  (foun/y^ 
Foraman. 


IV 

Arkanws   Vi 

Lak#$)da  r-A^   u 

Atadia  Louisiana^*   V 

Bianyllta Parish.  do   V 

Catahoula  Parish  do   V 

M   yl 


ioraiidusa    ^ 

Nalehlto^has  do, 

St.  charlas  Parish  do 

Tansat  c|d 


dioomfUld  NewtlMlco. 

Duloaji  do  

Espanoia  do 

Taos  

Fradarlck...  

rant  ^  


VI 
VI 
VI 

Vi 

VI 
VI 


lUgO   ^ 

Aa\iidk«  ^...dd. 

Carthaga  Taxas.* 

OaKatb  -  do. 

do. 


do. 


Jaspar. 

tatum  -    , 

Watarloo  k)wa. 

AtehUonNo.4W  iwwas. 

Dodga  No.  443  do. 

Witfitiita  No.25§  *v-**^ 

KanmClty  *  Missouri 

korth  Pamikott  io. 


,...do...  VI 

5klahoma  Vi 

._.ao  VI 

 -  XI 

VI 
VI 
VI 


kanmClty  *  Missouri  

North  Pamlkott  io  - 

Unlvarslty  City  *  do  Vil 


Vi 

VII 
VII 

Vil 
Vil 
Vil 

VII 


877 
4.713 
1  738 

984 

7,  sal 

1  404 
13,540 
16  262 

238 
217 
805 

3  581 

Vr 

245 
1|1§7 

2  943 
2  515 
1118 
4.672 

4  463 
3, 169 

>i 

III 

i 

1,031 
459 

Si) 

.  H8 

m 

4|467 


0 
0 
96 
0 
0 
0 
317 
327 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

105 
0 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
11 
1 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0 
2 

'I 

10 
214 
118 
0 
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0 
0 

119 
0 
0 
0 

195 
1.354 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6! 


2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
37 
16 
2 
461 
53 

2  599 
178 
0 
6 
0 
0 
11 

i 

295 
33 


758 
1,877 
8. 146 

984 
1.859 
2,388 
33.402 
67.338 

316 
4.191 

604 

598 
1570 
3.843 
59  573 
IS  128 

542 

587 
8.958 
1  583 
2.214 

3  105 

4  107 
5,818 

481 
1.017 
39 
534 
504 
961 
■  151 

!767 
'  1.625 

369 
14,796 
1  965 

"'ill 

2.146 


1.635 

6  590 
10.125 

4.424 

1:!^ 

2  839 

7  244 

83.857 

liiiS! 

4  099 
1 542 

8!9&6 
2  367 

6,429 

m 
i.^i 

l!237 
k.8S6 

'i 

SM76 

wt 
i,m 
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Depautmbnt  of  HKM.Tir,  Educatiox.  and  W.bi,fakb, 

OpnCK  OP  THE  SRCRtTTABY, 

March  SO,  lOlS. 

MoniornnJum to :  Regional  ClvilBiglits Directors.  ^,  ^ 

From;  Lloyd  R.  Henderson,  Director.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Division. 
Stibject :  Student  Discipline  Cases. 

As  vou  know  our  activity  in  the  area  of  student  discipline  has  been  on  a  case- 
bv-rase  basis,  and  usually  in  response  to  one  or  more  complaints.  Often  we  are 
able  to  establish  a  statistical  pattern  of  disproportionate  impact  in  connection 
with  minorities :  however,  we  are  left  with  the  problem  of  evidence  to  prove 
discrimination.  Since  our  involvement  generally  comes  as  a  result  of  specify 
mnnlalnt,  we  are  often  confronted  with  the  "who  struck  John"  situation.  The 
proof  of  discrimination  In  a  specific  incident  is  at  best  extremely  difficult  because 
of  the  "he  said-she  said*'  nature  of  the  evidence.  In  addition,  the  school  systems 
can  rebut  almost  any  fact  and  conclusion  we  may  present  in  specific  case  with 
falrlv  persuasive  evidence  of  habitual  bad  conduct  of  the  minority  child.  As  a 
oonseouence  we  have  not  been  very  successful  In  preventing  the  discriminatory 
administration  of  discipline  or  of  bringing  hearings  where  we  believe  It  has 
been  discriminatory,  ^  ,  ^,  ... 

It  appears  that  the  most  logical  approach  to  teach  the  solution  of  discrimina- 
tory discipline  cases  is  to  establish  proof  of  discriminatory  discipline  patterns. 
Some  of  vou  already  have  started  activity  in  this  area.  Barry  Anderson  suggested 
an  Idea  by  which  we  might  become  more  successful  In  establishing  the  proof  of 

Iti^  rwenfyeaw  the  Federal  courts  have  dealt  with  issues  In  equal  employment 
opportunity  with  similarly  difficult  elements  of  proof.  I  think  that  with  expertise 
which  has  been  acquired  in  the  Regions,  the  application  of  those  principles  in 
related  fields,  a  little  time,  and  some  ingenuity,  we  can  develop  a  method  to  prove 
discrimination  where  It  exists.  ^     ,  ^    ^^^u  .....^u^^ 

In  order  to  develop  such  a  method  of  proof  we  propose  to  select  a  small  number 
of  school  districts  which  have  engaged  In  discriminatory  discipline,  for  review. 
The  procedure  will  consist  of  four  steps : 

1.  District  Identification. 

2.  Data  requests. 

a.  Selection  of  districts  for  review. 

4.  On-site  review  and  legal  remedy.        ^  ^  ^  ^  ^      ut   ^  At^ 

The  first  step  Is  identifying  districts  which  have  evidenced  problems  in  dis* 
oipllne.  All  of  these  districts  will  not  be  reviewed ;  they  are  the  districts  whjch  win 
be  sur>*eye<l  to  determine  the  test  cases.  The  criteria  for  Ideatlfloatlon  are  that  the 
district  should :  ^  ^  ^,      ^  ,      .  . 

(a)  Have  at  least  two  years  of  desegregation  at  the  secondary  level. 

ih)  Have  had  complaints  against  it  of  discriminatory  discipline. 

(e)  If  possible,  bean  BSAA  district.         ,     ^.  , 

{ d )  Have  capabilities  to  produce  necessary  data  displays. 

(e)  Have  some  system  of  record  keeping  for  disciplinary  actions  taken  in 
addition  to  susi)enslons  and  expulsions. 

( f  >  Not  be  a  large  district  (over  20,000  student  population) . 

If  you  or  your  Branch  Chief  have  »P<»clal  knowle<lge  of  a  district  which  would 
make  it  a  desirable  test  case,  Please  forward  the  pertinent  infomaiion.  The 
Rducation  Branch  should  identify,  if  possible,  five  districts  n  your  Region  which 
come  closest  to  meeting  the  above*stated  criteria.  For  your  Information,  1  am  en- 
closing a  Draft  of  the  IDTl  Expulsion  Survey  compiled  by  Program  Planning 
ami Rvaluatlom  (Attachment A).  .....  . 

The  serond  step  is  a  letter  from  you  to  the  districts  selected  for  review  reqtiest* 
ing  the  following  information  within  twenty  days  from  receipt  of  the  letter : 

(fi)  A  race/ethnic  discipline  data  display  for  the  school  years  IDTl  and  lop 
secondary  school  and  grade  level  showing  the  reason  for  the  discipline  and  the 
punishment  rendered.  (See  Attachment  C).  .  «  *    ,     * .  *..«.*^u.  v« 

(b^  A  district  summary  of  the  above  by  Junior  High  School  and  separately  by 
Senior  Hli?h  School.  (Attachment  15^.  ,  , 

XotE.— Items  A  and  B  are  to  be  used  for  different  analyses. 
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((•)  A  immitivo  (loseriplloii  ot  llio  dist  rld/s  discipliimry  vwWa  liicliuUng: 
(1.)  What  urt»  ihf  i-iilcs  of  conduct? 

(2)  Who  doltMMnliios  vh)hithiiis  nmul  what  standards  are  nsod  to  nniko  .such 
detorniiaations? 

(8)  What  standards  for  ai>i)Ucalhui  of  rnl<»s  aro  written? 

(4)  How  aro  t(*arhors  infornied  of  thcso  standard^^V 
(TO  How  aro  stadtMits  InforniodV 

((»)  Wliat  is  the  suspension  process? 
(7)  What  is  tiio  oxpalsion  process? 

(5)  Wlio  niotosont  the  pnnisinaent? 

iU)  Wliat  options  of  pniii.'^hment  arcavailahlo? 
(d)  Tlie  same  as  (c)  above  for  each  school  which  has  different  or  additional 
standards. 

Tlie  third  step  is  to  review  tlie  diM  submitted  to  determine  wlilcli  dlstrlcli 
should  be  selected  for  review.  Tlie  criteria  for  selection  are : 

(a)  A  hi};h  number  of  blacks  or  other  minorities  disciplined  in  relation  to  their 
number  In  the.dlstrict  as  compared  to  the  low  number  of  whites  disciplined. 

In  order  to  be  selected,  a  district  should  have  three  of  the  above  four  criteria. 
The  selection  of  the  districts  does  not  have  to  be  based  on  district-wide  statlsties. 
if  one  school  appears  to  have  all  the  elements  and  the  district  does  not,  >ae 
district  should  still  be  considered. 

The  last  step  la  reviewing  selected  districts — the  details  of  which  will  be  worke<l 
out  at  the  time  of  selection. 

I  have  asked  Barry  Anderson  to  coordinate  the  student  discipline  effort,  Part 
of  his  assignment  Is  to  assist  the  Regions  la  the  selection  of  the  districts  to  be 
reviewed  and  In  the  conduct  of  the  reviews  In  order  to  establish  the  eleaients  of 
proof.  If  yon  have  any  questions  about  the  process,  methods,  theories  of  proof 
to  be  tised,  or  wish  to  provide  additional  Input,  please  contact  Barry  at  (202) 
002-1624, 

I  realize  that  you  have  other  priorities — Ailams  v.  Richardson,  ESAA,  and 
routine  revlew^s— >vhich  are  using  up  your  staff.  All  I  can  say  la  that  this  efl'ort 
is  Important,  too.  It  does  little  good  to  require  desegregation  If  the  minority  kldf$ 
are  then  dlscrlmlnatorlly  pushed  out  of  school. 

Attachments. 

Attachment  A  (Draft) 

1071  Survey  Totals  (2381  Districts) . 
Expelled  pupils. 

EXPULSION  QUESTION  AND  SURVEY  COVEUAGR 

Each  district  In  the  1071  survey  was  asked  t  "During  the  previous  school  year, 
how  many  pupils  [by  raee/ethnlc  group]  were  officially  expelled  from  any  school 
In  this  system?" 

Although  not  representative  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  answers  to  this 
question  are  probably  representative  of  school  districts  attended  by  minority 
stttdents,  since  approximately  00%  of  all  minority  students  were  Included  In  the 
1071  survey.  Because  of  the  questionable  answers  for  a  few  districts.  It  must  be 
emphasised  that  the  results  discussed  below  are  "as  reiwrted**  by  the  school 
districts  surveyed. 

1071  REStJLTS 

Nationally,  less  than  half  the  districts  8Urve.ved  In  1071  said  they  expelled 
any  students  during  the  1070-71  school  year :  1227  districts,  of  the  2831  districts 
surveyed,  reported  expelling  a  total  of  21*thousand  stttdents,  or  two  out  of  every 
thousand  students  in  school  In  those  districts* 

In  tho^e  satne  districts  as  a  whole,  the  expulsion  rate  for  minority  students  was 
twice  that  of  non-uiinorlty  students,  and  for  black  students,  three  times  that  of 
non^minority  students. 

Omaha  expelled  the  greatest  number  of  minority  students,  1001,  and  proportion* 
ately,  their  expulsion  rate  tor  minority  students  (8%)  was  four  times- greater 
than  their  rate  for  non*inorlty  students  (2%). 

One  hundred  eighty *two  districts  expelled  ten  or  more  minority  students.  To* 
gether,  these  districts  accounted  for  78%  of  the  11-thousand  minority  students 
reported  as  expelled. 
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Tlilrty-two  ot  tlio  ISli  (llstrlcr.s  liad  cqunl  ov  iioar-eqiial  expulsion  rates  for 
minority  ami  iion-inhiorlty  stiukMits.  The  rest*  oxfopt  for  three  dlstrlets,  luul 
vartously-dlsproportloiinte  oxpiilslou  rates  favoring  iioii-iiiluorlty  stiulents : 
The  inhuirlty  expulsion  rate  was : 

Double  the  noiiMulnorlty  rate  In  81  dlstrlets. 
Triple  the  non-nilnorlty  rate  In  20  districts. 
(Quadruple  the  non<ialnorlt.v  rate  In  IG  districts. 
Five  to  ten  thae.s  the  non-iulnorlty  rate  In  41)  (llstrlets, 
Greater  than  ten  times  the  non-inlnority  rate  In  25  districts, 
Altaehinent  1  lists  1>1  of  the  1S1>  districts  which  showed  the  most  minority  ex- 
pnlshui  tn  terms  of  amount  aiid/or  severity.  Topother,  these  91  districts  account 
two-thirds  of  the  H  thousand  total  uilnorlty  students  reported  expelled. 

Tlnrc  DisfrivfH  HvimrtUm  Di8i)roi)Oiiionafc  Kxpulsion  of  yo>Mnhiorifif  Sfiulcnfs 
Three  districts,  of  the  1S2  districts  expelling?  ten  or  more  minority  students, 
had  dIsproiwrtloiuUe  expulsion  rates  favoring  mU\orH\f  students.  Gary,  Indiana 
reported  expelling  12%  of  Its  11-thousand  non-mlnorlty  .students,  but  only  O.K/^ 
of  Its  34.622  minority  students:  1,300  non-ndnorlty  students  were  expelled  and 
30  minority  students. 

liong  Beach,  California  and  Petersburg,  Virginia  liad  an  expulsion  rate  for 
non-mlnorlty  students  that  was  double  the  rate  for  minority  students.  Long  Beach 
expelled  100  non-mlnorlty  students  (0.2%)  and  17  minority  students  (0.1%). 
l»etersburg  expelled  8  non-udnoi*lty  students  (0.4%)  and  11  minority  students 
(0,2%). 

Exi)u!Hon8  In  ihe  Top  Ticetiiy  Citica  {Diairicts  Conialning  the  Largest  .)fhwHty 
Knrollmaiis) 

Expulsions  were  generally  non-existent  or  low  In  the  Top  Twenty  cities  where 
the  greatest  number  of  minority  students  are  enrolled  (equalling  34%  of  all 
minority  students  surveyed  In  1071).  Eleven  of  these  districts  reported  no 
students  expelled,  minority  or  non-mlaorlty,  and  eight  of  the  remaining  nine 
districts  had  equal  or  near-equal  exptdslon  rates  for  minority  and  nouMulnorlty 
students,  (However,  one  district,  Baltimore,  reported  expelling  the  .second 
highest  iumher  of  minority  students  In  the  country.)  Memphis*  minority  ex- 
pulsion rote  was  double  the  non-mlnorlty  rate. 

The  Top  Twenty  districts  are  listed  on  Attachment  2, 

CIVIL  RIOIITS  SIQNIFICAXCB 

News  rei)orts  and  other  sources  have  Indicated  that  ndnorlty  students  have 
have  been  .suspended,  expelled,  and.  In  a  number  of  cases,  arrested  following 
student  walk  outs,  boycotts,  and  demonstrations  over  civil  rights  issues.  An 
NBA  report,  covering  256  school  dfs  rlcts  In  the  South  over  a  period  of  1,^  months 
during  1071-72,  reported  24  tlmusand  students  Involved  In  walkouts  or  boycotts, 
25  thousand  suspetuled  and/or  exiielled  and  2,570  students  arrested. 

Expulsions  are  just  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg,  Within  the  power  of  a  pul)Uc  school 
district,  expulsion  Is  the  most  extreme  of  several  methods  of  dt.sclpllne,  As 
such  It  Is  generally  u.sed  otdy  as  a  last  resort  and  less  frequently  than  other  mea- 
stires,  such  as  suspension,  We  have  asked  districts  about  expulsion  because  we 
thought  they  would  have  reliable  Information  available.  ,slnce  exptdslon  us- 
iisally  requires  board  action,  and  because  we  felt  that  If  this  most  extreme  mea- 
sure Is  being  disproportionately  applied  to  one  or  another  race  or  ethnic  gr^mp 
in  a  school  district,  this  Is  likely  to  Indicate  a  more  wide-ranging  iDiVobtem  of  mis- 
applied student  discipline  In  that  dii^trct. 

On  the  other  hand,  lack  of  expulsion,  such  as  Indicated  by  a  number  of  large  dis* 
tricts,  does  not  suggest  that  student  discipline  Is  bt.ng  handled  equitably.  Some 
districts  have  a  policy  ot  etpelling  no  one,  incltidlng  districts  that  send  students 
to  schools  established  especially  for  ''discipline  problems**.  These  districts  may 
be  mis'ttpplying  discipline,  but  a  single  survey  question  about  expulsion  wilt  not 
ehllghten  m  about  their  discipline  practices* 
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Attachment  1 

mmcty-oxe  distkicts  kkpohtinq  most  minokity  kxpulsiox 

TIio  01  districts  arc  tlivitlod  into  six  sub-lists.  Tlio  sub-lists  nro  proscutod  in 
wliat  \v(»  consider  to  bo  their  order  of  iiuDortanco,  considering  both  the  nunil»er 
of  minority  students  exuelled  and  tlie  severity  or  disproportion  of  expulsion  for 
minority  students  versus  non-ndnority  students. 

Fifteen  districts  expelled  more  than  100  ndnority  students,  In  eight  of  those 
districts,  the  minority  expulsion  rate  was  double  or  more  than  double  the  non- 
minority  expulsion  rate.  The  eight  districts  were : 

XoTK. — The  expulsion  rates  are  the  percent  columns  under  A  and  B. 


<A)  <B)  <C)  (D) 

Minority  expelled        Nonminority  expelled 


Percent  of  Percent  of      Minority  Nonminority 

Percent        Col.C      Percent        Col.  D        total  total 


Vernon  Parish.  La  

St.  Martin  Parish.  La  

Omaha,  Nebr  

JeKerson  Parish.  La  

Mobile.  Ala  

tast  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  La. 

Charleston  County,  S.C  

Memphis,  Tenn  


163 

13.5 

146 

644 

16.1 

245 

1,091 

8.0 

1,040 

181 

1.2 

173 

104 

.3 

18 

130 

.5 

100 

126 

.5 

60 

120 

.2 

36 

1.9 

1.209 

7. 655 

4.5 

4. 002 

5.440 

2.1 

13.S79 

50. 352 

.3 

14. 743 

50. 671 

.1 

31.045 

35, 548 

.3 

26. 040 

39. 866 

.2 

27.284 

29. 338 

.1 

78.661 

67. 242 

Fifteen  other  districts  expelled  from  50  to  90  minority  students.  In  14  of  those 
districts,  the  minority  expulsion  rate  was  double  or  more  than  double  the  nou- 
ndnority  expulsion  rate.  Tlie  14  districts  were: 

<A)  <B)  <C)  <D) 

Minority  expelled        Nonminority  expelled 


Percent  of  Percent  of     Minority  Nonminority 

Nnmber       Col.  C       Number        Col.  D        total  total 


Bloom  Township  High. 
Lafayette  Parish,  La... 

Texarkana,  Tex  

Oklahoma  City,  OMa... 
Suwani.ee  County,  Fla. 

Saginaw.  Mich  

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.... 

Flint,  Mich  

Poughkeepsie.  N.Y  

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y  

Ogd^n,  Utah  

Galveston,  Tex  

Kansas  City,  Kens  

Indianapolis,  tnd  


60 

3.6 

10 

0.3 

1,67/ 

2.995 

80 

1.1 

30 

.1 

7.150 

21.488 

71 

3.7 

35 

.7 

1.920 

4.818 

70 

.4 

41 

.1 

19, 570 

49.571 

74 

6.4 

72 

2.3 

1.162 

3. 086 

57 

.fi 

.24 

.2 

9.871 

12.400 

67 

.3 

18 

.1 

26. 370 

19.530 

60 

.3 

18 

.1 

20.086 

25.424 

78 

4.0 

61 

1.8 

1,959 

3. 34$ 

92 

2.8 

241 

1.7 

3.316 

13.842 

59 

2.3 

164 

1.2 

2.581 

13. 559 

70 

.9 

16 

.4 

7.944 

4. 569 

/O 

.6 

73 

.3 

12.540 

21.864 

50 

.1 

25 

0 

38.992 

63. 334 
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One  hundred  seven  districts  expelled  from  10  to  24  minority  sliulonts.  Tlio 
minority  expulsion  rate  was  double  or  more  than  double  the  non-iulnorlty  rate 
In  eiglkty-eight  of  those  districts.  Seventeen  districts  had  n  minority  eN'inilsiou 
rate  that  was  greater  than  ten  times  the  non-minority  rate.  Here  niv  those 
districts : 


<A) 

Minority  expelled 


(B) 

Nonminority  expelled 


(C) 


Number 

Percent  of 
Col.C 

Number 

Percent  of 
Col.D 

Minority 
total 

Nonminority 
tola 

15 

0 

0 

6. 513 

29.599 

10 

1 

0 

6.959 

45.024 

10 

1.7 

1 

0 

958 

2. 344 

11 

1.2 

1 

0 

901 

3.319 

It 

.4 

\ 

0 

2.899 

9.019 

15 

.3 

2 

0 

5.915 

36.218 

14 

.8 

0 

0 

1.706 

2.934 

18 

1.1 

1 

0 

1.652 

2.216 

15 

.2 

1 

0 

8.871 

13.272 

14 

.7 

2 

0 

2.010 

5,320 

12 

.5 

2 

0 

2.491 

6. 539 

13 

1.6 

5 

.1 

834 

4.716 

11 

.3 

0 

0 

3,504 

5.516 

15 

.3 

4 

0 

5,251 

21.696 

12 

1.4 

5 

.1 

836 

3.72S 

16 

.6 

1 

0 

2,566 

7.032 

16 

1.0 

0 

0 

1.677 

1.233 

Fayette  County.  Ky  

Garden  Grove.  Calif  

Ontario  8^  Ores  

Barrow  County.  Ga  

Acadia  Parish.  La  

Rocl(ford,  III  

Nacogdoches.  Te;   

Dublin  City.  Ga  , 

Pomona  Unlf..  Calif  

Shaker  Heights.  Ohio  

York.  Pa  

Bowling  Green.  Ky  

Normandy,  Mo  

Pulaski  County  Spec..  Ark. 

OiarkClty,  Ala  

Pender  County.  N.C  

Fairfield  City,  Ala  


Forty-seven  of  the  182  districts  expelling  ten  or  more  minority  students  ex- 
pelled at  least  1%  of  their  total  minority  students.  The  preceding  lists  of  districts 
include  2G  of  these  districts.  The  remaining  21  districts  are  listed  below  In  de- 
scending order  of  their  percent  of  all  minority  students  expelled ; 


(A)  <B)  <C)  (0) 

Minority  expelled  Nonminority  expelled 

Percent  of  Percent  of  Minority  Nonminority 

Number       Col.C  Number       Col.D  total  tota^ 


Sargent,  Colo.  

Benton  CountVjMIss —  

Essex  CoMnty  Vocational.  N.J  

Norphlet.  Mk  

Carthage.  Ark  

Chandler  High  No.  202.  Ariz  

Citrus  County.  Fla  

Provldence>R.L-.  

St.  Anne  Communis  High*  111  

North  Sacramento  Elementary,  Calif... 

Tooele  County^  tJtih   

Romulus  Community^  Mkh  

Upson  Courtty»  de  

Bernwell  County.  No.  45.  S.C...;....; 

Huntsvllle»  Tex  

San  Angustine,  Tex  

Camden  Couhty.  Ga  

Icdrse.  Mkh**.*..  

Iredell  County,  N.C  

IdabetOkli...-.  

Putnam  County,  6a  


158 

100.0 

268 

100.0 

.  158 

268 

118 

9.8 

71 

10.8 

1 199 

658 

75 

6.2 

58 

6.5 

1.219 

887 

11 

6.1 

13 

3.1 

180 

423 

11 

5.6 

1 

1.0 

198 

.  iOl 

4.9 

23 

452 

1.264 

?i 

3.3 

100 

576 

3.691 

14:; 

2.1 

332 

1.8 

5.597 

18,554 

11 

2.5 

0 

0 

438 

211 

35 

2.1 

53 

1.4 

1.691 

3,733 

18 

1.9 

65 

1.1 

944 

5.9i8 

19 

1.8 

58 

1.1 

1.028 

5.271 

20 

1.8 

24 

1.6 

1.135 

1,526 

16 

1.) 

6 

.5 

949 

1*187- 

23 

1.6 

8 

.4 

1*479 

2. 17:^ 

12 

1.6 

8 

1.0 

771 

794 

18 

8 

.4 

1.305 

1,936 

31 

}:*3 

21 

1.2 

2.357 

1.729 

24 

1.2 

19 

.2 

1962 

8. 415- 

10 

1.2 

9 

.6 

837 

1.40^ 

15 

1.1 

3 

.4 

1. 403 

m 
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For  the  record :  In  addition  to  25  previously  lUted  districts^  the  following  4 
additional  districts  expelled  more  than  50  minority  students : 


(A) 

(B) 

<C) 

(0) 

Miitority  expelled 

NonmiiMrity  expelled 

Number 

Percent  of 
Col.C 

Number 

Percent  of 

Col.O 

Minority 

tour 

Nonmlnority 
total 

Baltimore.  Md  

Loulsvme,  Ky  

  956 

  190 

  113 

  lit 

0.7 
.8 
.5 
.1 

319 
248 
124 

33 

0.5 
.8 
.5 

.i 

129.993 
23,693 
24.654 
79,110 

60,742 
31  3a 
25,766 
28,323 

ArTAOHlfSNT  2 

Here  are  the  Top  Twenty  districts,  listed  lu  order  of  their  minority  enrollment 
totals : 


(A) 

Minority  expelled 


(B) 

Nonmlnority  eipelltd 


(C) 


(0) 


Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Number 

Cot.C 

Number 

Col.O 

'I 

36 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

956 

0.7 

319 

0.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

.1 

33 

.t 

120 

.2 

36 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

1 

0 

38 

.1 

8 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minority 
total 


Nonmlnority 
toUl 


New  Yorli  City  

Chicago  

Cos  Anseles  

Detroit  

Philadelphia  

District  ot  Columbia. 

Baltimofa  

Houston  

mm\  

Cleveland  

New  Orleans  

Memphis  

St.  Louis  

Dallas  

Atlanta  

Newark  

San  Antonio  

San  Francisco  

Oakland  

•Mllw<)Ukee  


727,297 
383,601 
324,634 
189,024 
176,856 
135.977 
129,993 
123,994 

119,  no 

88,742 
79.110 
78,661 
73,601 
73  410 
72,474 
69,841 
58,941 
55,241 
46,371 
42,497 


424,418 

185,321 
309,  b04 
94,105 
96,602 
5,450 
60,742 
107,587 
125,712 
60,112 
28,323 
67,242 
34,385 
85,782 
27,698 
9,820 
16,0i4 
28,343 
15,617 
89,318 


1  Unknown. 

Dbpartm&nt  of  H&alth,  EoxrcATioN,  AND  Wexparc:, 

OFFtCt:  OF  tHE  SEORfirrARY, 

Washington^  D.O. 

AtTACHMfiKt  B  (Sample  Ltrtm) 
BSAA 

Dear  Superintendent  :  Your  district  (has  made  application  for  or  is  a  recipient 
«t)  funds  under  the  Smergency  School  Aid  Act.  'Section  185.43(d)  (4)  ot  45  CFB 
185  states  that : 
(d)  Discrimination  against  children. 

educational  agency  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Act  it . . » 
it  has  had  or  maintains  In  effect  any  practice,  pollcyi  or  procedure  which 
results  or  have  resulted  In  .  .  . 

(4)  Imposhig  disciplinary  sanctions,  Including  expulsions,  suspen^ 
alons,  or  corporal  or  other  punishment,  in  a  manner  which  discriminates 
against  minority  group  children  on  the  basis  of  race^  color^  or  national 
origin. 
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We  are  requesting  Hpeclflc  Information  in  connection  with  your  disciplinary 
practices  and  procedures  to  determine  your  compliance  with  the  above  cited 
sectionandpnrsnant  to  the  assurance  your  school  district  gave  to  provide".  .  ,  in- 
formation in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  ,  ,  ,  may  require"  and  ^'Records  relating 
to  the  practices  or  procedures  referred  to  In  Section  185.43(d)  including  si>ecific 
inforntation  as  to  disciplinary  sanctions  (...).  imposed  upon  minority  and 
non-minority  group  children  In  every  school  operated  by  the  applicant"  (45  CFR 
mi3(k)). 

WlOiin  twenty  days  from  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  your  school  district  Is  re- 
quested to  provide  this  Office  the  following : 

(a)  A  datA  display  for  school  years  71  and  72  by  secondary  school  and  grade 
level  showing  the  reason  disciplined  and  punishment  received  by  race  aud/or 
ethnic  grotip.  (»See  Attachment  A) 

ih)  A  district  summary  for  all  junior  high  schools  and  separately  for  all  senior 
high  schools.  (See  Attachments) 

(e)  A  narrative  description  of  the  district's  disciplinary  practices,  policies, 
and  procedures  including:  Expulsions,  suspensions,  corporal  or  other  punish- 
ment; statement  of  general  rules  of  conduct;  who  determines  violations;  how 
are  the  violations  determined;  what  standards  are  used;  how  are  the  standards 
established,  communicated.  Implemented;  who  metes  out  punishment;  how;  what 
options  are  available? 

((/)  Same  as  (o)  above  for  each  school. 

Within  twenty  days  of  receipt  of  the  data  submitted,  your  district  will  be  noti- 
fied as  to  the  ?xact  date  representatives  from  this  Office  will  begin  their  on-site 
review. 

We  appreciate  your  cooperation  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Regional  CMl  Rights  Director. 

cc :  Chief  State  School  Officer. 


Department  of  PIealth,  EnucATioy,  an-  Wrlfare. 
Attachment  B(1) 
TrrLB  VI 

Dear  Superintendent:  Your  district  is  subject  to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Bights 
Act  of  T004  prohibiting  discrimination  based  on  race,  color  or  national  origin  by 
a  recipient  of  Federal  financial  assistance  In  the  delivery  of  services  pursuant  to 
such  assistance.  Section  80.6(c)  of  45 CFR  80 states  that : 
(e)  Access  to  .sources  of  Information; 

Each  recipient  shall  permit  access  by  the  responsible  Department  official 
or  his  designee  ...  to  such  of  its  boolcs,  records,  accounts,  and  other  sources 
of  information,  and  its  facilities  as  may  be  pertinent  to  ascertain  compliance 
with  this  part. 

We  are  requesting  specific  information  in  connection  with  your  disciplinary 
practices  and  procedures  to  determine  the  compliance  status  of  your  school  dis- 
trict in  the  area  of  discipline. 

Within  twenty  days  from  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  your  school  district  is  re* 
quested  to  provide  this  Office  the  following : 

(a)  A  data  display  for  school  years  71  and  72  by  secondary  school  and  grade 
level  showing  the  reason  disciplined  and  punishment  received  by  race  and/or 
ethnic  group.  ('See  Attachment  A) 

{b)  A  dlstiict  summary  for  all  junior  high  schools  and  separately  for  all  seniot 
hlgli  schools.  (See Attachment  B) 

(c)  A  narrative  description  of  the  district's  disciplinary  practices,  policies, 
and  procedures  Including  t  fiitpulslons,  suspensions,  corporal  or  other  punish^ 
ment;  statement  of  general  rules  of  conduct;  who  determines  violations;  how 
are  the  violations  determined  $  what  standards  are  used  i  how  are  the  standards 
established,  communicated,  implemented;  who  metes  out  punishment ;  how ;  what 
options  are  available? 

(d)  Same  as  (c)  above  for  each  school. 
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Within  twenty  (lays  of  receipt  of  the  data  submitted,  your  district  will  be  noti- 
fied as  to  the  exact  date  representatives  from  this  Office  wili  begin  their  on-site 
review. 

We  appreciate  your  corporation  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely* 

Regional  Civil  Rights  Director* 

cc :  Chief  State  School  Officer. 

ATTACHMENT  C 

District  

School  Grade  level...  

Number  of  minorities   Number  of  nonmlnorltles  


Number  of 

Number  of      Percent  non^  Percent 

Reason  disciplined  minorities         total  Punishment    minorities         total  Punistiment 


ATTACHMENT  D 

District  

Junior  high  (senior  high) 
Number  of  minorities   Number  ofnonminoritles. 


Number  or 

Number  of      Percent  non-  Percent 

Reason  disciplined  minorities         total  Punishment    minorities         tota  I  Punishment 


December  20, 1973. 

To:  Regional  Clvii  Rights  Directors,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Branch  Chiefs* 

From:  Lloyd  R.  Henderson,  Director,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Editcation 

Division, 
^-ubject:  Student  discipline. 

The  attached  article  which  appeared  in  The  WasMiwton  Post  on  Thurfiduy, 
November  29, 1973,  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  seriousness  of  the  push-out  problem, 
)  nrtlcularly  as  It  is  evidenced  by  suspension  nm\  expulsion  statistics.  The  con- 
olusloti  of  the  article  that  I-IEW  needs  to  do  more  in  this  area  is  one  with  which 
X  think  we  can  ali  agree.  Our  limited  discussion  of  the  article  at  the  recent  branch 
chiefs*  tueetlng  showed  that  we  huve  done  little  in  the  area  of  student  discipline. 

Admittedly,  the  push-out  problem  goes  be^vond  student  discipline  Issues.  I  think 
we  have  beguii  to  address  the  problem  to  a  great  extent  by  justlflably  concentrat- 
ing our  resources  on  assuring  that  LBA*s  provide  equal  educational  opportimity 
for  all  students,  or  more  S|)eclfieally  that  the  practices  of  school  districts  assign- 
ing minority  students  to  lower  ablllfy  groups  or  tracks— the  educational  dead 
ending  of  minority  students — stop.  Xevertheless,  since  we  do  have  a  new  funding 
cycle  beginning  under  ESAA  and  since  the  Regulation  speclflcall.v  addresses 
student  discipline  In  Section  185.43(d;  (4),  I  think  with  some  additional  effort 
we  can  get  much  further  in  the  area  of  correcting  student  discipline  problems 
than  we  huve  so  far. 

This  year  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  revised  OS/CR  101  ami  102  survey 
forms  containing  Information  ou  both  expulsions  and  suspensions  for  the  72-73 
school  year.  In  the  past,  the  Infornmtlon  on  susiienslcms  has  often  been  dlttlcult 
to  obtain  because  school  systems*  record  keopitig  left  much  to  be  desired;  now, 
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there  1ms  to  he  soiue  obtnlnnble  record  on  which  the  101  and  102  information  is 
based.  Even  though  the  Htatisticnl  information  .available  on  the  101*$  and  102*s 
Is  not  tiie  most  complete  data  we  could  have  (e^g,,  it  is  useful  to  know  by  race/ 
ethnicity  what  the  duration  of  suspensions  is  since  our  limited  experience  so  far 
has  shown  that  minority  students  are  not  oniy  susi)ended  more  frequently  but 
are  also  suspended  for  longer  periods  of  time),  it  does  give  an  indication  of  the 
possible  disproportionate  inciusion  of  minority  students  in  tiie  district's  meting 
out  of  discipline.- 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  now  use  the  disproi>ortionate  inclusion  of  minority 
students  as  a  trigger  to  further  investigation,  foilowing  iis  a  rule  of  thumb, 
either  a  significant  difference  between  the  minority  students  of  the  district  and 
the  percentage  of  minority  students  susi)ended  and/or  exi>elied,  or  n  comparison 
of  the  minority  composition  of  the  school  ami  tiie  percentage  of  minority  students 
suspended  and/or  expelied  at  that  school  Tiie  ESAA  manual  and  my  March  20, 
1073,  meiiiorandnm  on  student  discipiine  cases  should  be  adequate  guides  ^s  to 
wiiat  additional  material  to  request  and  analyze.  Obviously,  you  should  try  to 
get  as  much  miieage  as  possibie  out  of  what  you  get,  We  may  feel  that  the  statisti- 
cal over-inclusion  of  minority  students  sets  up  an  assumption  of  discrimination, 
as  in  special  education  and  abiilty  grouping,  but  we  stili  iiave  to  prove  discrimina- 
tory treatment  to  establish  a  case. 

I  know  we  need  to  do  more  work  in  determining  violations  and  providing  better 
guidoiines  for  use  in  reviews.  At  headquarters,  we  are  working  to  set  up  teams 
whi<  h  <  au  lie  sent  into  selected  sites.  I  would  like  to  send  teams  of  headquarters 
iwrsonnei  into  ^'everai  regions  so  tiiat  we  can  start  to  deveiop  some  better  guide- 
lines. Piease  let  me  know  hy  January  15,  1974  if  you  wouid  like  to  have  a  team, 
tiie  site  you  wouid  like  investigated,  d  the  dates  you  would  like  tiie  investiga- 
/  tion  to  take  place.  I  am  proposing  thac  these  teams  work  in  addition  to  any  re- 
views tiiat  can  i)e  done  on  student  discipline  by  the  personnel  In  your  region,  I 
/  /  know  you  already  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  but  I  know  too  that  with  some  addi- 
tional effort  we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  minority  students  who  are  being 
mlstrented  through  the  discriminatory  use  of  disciplinary  procedures. 

Attachment. 

Information  Office, 
Office  of  Civil  Rights, 

Novcpnber  30, 1918, 

NEWS 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  20, 1973] 
Blacks  Target  of  "Pushouts" 

OUSTKUS  OF  minority  STUDENTS  BARED  IN  8URVET 

(By  Austin  Scott) 

* 

Tlio  Southern  Regional  Council  reported  yesterday  tliat  as  "part  of  a  pattern 
of  continuing  resistance  to  desegregation  .  .  .  extraordinarily  large  and  dispro- 
Ijorllonate  minibers  of  minority  students  have  been  suspended,  expelled,  atid 
induced  to  drop  out  of  many  desegregated  scliool  systems/* 

These  "pushouts**  have  lieen  going  on  across  tlie  South  "for  the  past  several 
years/*  and  "there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  pusliouts  exist  throughout  the 
nation/*  the  Council  said. 

Based  In  Atlanta,  the  council  has  worl^ed  to  oppo*.e  racial  discrimination  for 
30  years.  In  an  83-page  report,  prepared  In  coiijuiictiDn  with  the  Robert  Ken- 
nedy Memorial,  an  organization  aiding  minority  youth,  It  said  t 

"Tlie  pushout  problem  ai)l)ears  to  l)e  related  to  major  desegregation,  es|>ecialiy 
in  tliose  school  districts  where  desegregation  Is  poorly  handled  and  educators  lire 
still  cnininltted  to  resistance  to  it  .  .  . 

**Tn  school  districts  wlilcli  liave  tended  to  produce  pusliouts,  often  the  most 
aggressive  and  aware  black  student  leaders  are  among  those  removed  from  the 
schools/* 

The  report  doflnes  pushouts  as  Ktudenis  who  "have  been  expelled  or  suspended 
from  school  or  wlio,  because  of  intolerable  hostility  directed  against  them,  flnally 
quit  school/* 

It  said  discriminatory  ami  arbitrary  actions  by  school  authorities  cause  most 
of  the  problem,  and  it  added  that  even  though  parents  and  school  officials  In  some 
areas  have  studied  the  problem,  "the  exact  numb»»r  of  sucli  students  cannot  cate- 
gorically lie  measured  by  any  means  now  vHi^X  by  educators/' 
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Tho  council  8ttld  schools  ganun*  stulistics  on  dropoiUs,  and  It  has  tried  to 
separate  dropouts  from  pushuuis,  and  from  students  exi^lled  or  susiwnded  for 
cause. 

To  give  an  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  the  council  cited  figures  from 
several  areas. 

During  the  first  year  of  major  desegregation  in  Little  Rock  High  Schools, 
1971-72,  there  were  1,881  suspensions  of  wliom  70.9  per  cent— or  1,504— were 
blacks. 

Little  Bock  high  schools  were  only  3B.4  {yov  cent  black,  the  report  said,  and  its 
Junior  highs  were  42.1  per  cent  black  that  year. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  suspensions  rose  from  3,500  in  196S-€0  to  8,200  In 
1070-71,  with  0,500  predicted  for  the  full  1971-72  scliool  year,  tlie  counclJ  said. 

Only  16  per  cent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  student  enrollment  Is  black,  but  blacks 
made  up  **about  half  of  suspenslbn^."  . 

Similar  percentages  wore  reported*  from  Tampa,  and  from  Broward  County, 
Fla.,  the  report  said. 

Anyone  trying  to  nmke  a  serious  study  of  the  problem  lad<s  sources  of  com- 
prehensive statistics,  the  report  said. 

"The  most  remarkable  aspect  of  this  lack  Is  tlie  small  effort  nmde  bv  the 
federal  bureaucracy  to  assemble  relevant  data  on  post-desegregation  dlscrlinlna- 
tion.*'  the  council  reported,  said,  adding : 

*-l)esi)lte  their  clear  responsibility  under  Title  4  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  .  .  . 
neither  the  Office  of  Education  nor  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  jind 
Welfare  has  nuule  a  serious  monitoring  effort." 

"The  Department  of  HEW  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  nmudated  by  the 
Constitution  and  federal  law  to  be  the  guarantors  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity, have  largely  rellnriulshed  their  legal  and  moral  functions  under  the  Nixon 
administration,*'  turning  **doaf  ears  and  blind  eyes  to  persistent  denials  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  .  .  .** 

Data  collected  by  HE\V\s  Office  of  Civil  Rights  ou  2,831  scliool  districts  around 
the  country  enrolling  90  per  cent  of  all  minority  students  indlcate<l  *'the  expulsion 
rate  j*or  black  students  was  three  times  tlmt  for  non-minority  studeats,"  the  report 
said. 

In  74  districts,  it  was  five  to  10  times  and  more  than  the  rate  for  non-mlnorltles. 

Both  HBW  and  tlie  Justice  Department  said  they  could  not  comment  on  the 
report  until  they  had  studied  It. 

"We  Also  supplied  them  information  and  documents  on  the  steps  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  taken  to  remedy  tliat  particular  problem." 

There  is  a  correlation  between  pu.shouts  and  dropouts,  the  report  said,  in  that 
many  pusliouts  never  return  to  the  chLssroom. 

**These  figures  emphasisse  not  only  that  black  yoiuigsters  are  out  of  school,  but 
that  the  public  schools  are  failing  to  Imld  large  numbers  of  oliildren  of  all  races, 
with  a  dispro))ortlonate  amount  of  the  burden  in  some  cities  tending  to  fall  upon 
blacks,'^  it  said. 

It  cited  figures  showing  that  for  the  school  year  1970-71  Mississippi  had  28,447 
school-age  youngsters  out  of  scliool.  North  Carolina  had  29,278,  and  Georgia  had 
22.042. 

"Suspensions  are  often  Imposed  for  reasons  that  do  not  wai*rant  ouch  extreme 
action,*'  it  said,  saying  fh^t  flrsegregatlon  .ten  puts  black  students  into  schools 
dominated  hy  white  culture  a»n*i  tradition. 

**Black  students  have  been  excluded  from  extracui-rlcular  activities,  tracked 
into  segregated  classes  and  confronted  with  condescension  or  hostility,^'  It  said. 

"School  confrontiitlons  are  provoketl  through  discrimination  In  disciplining 
black  students,  by  use  of  Confederate  symbols,  and  the  displacement  of  black 
principals,  teachers  and  coaches  which  leaves  black  students  without  models. 

"The  highly  sensitive  <ssue  of  bl-raciul  dating  triggers  dtsclpllnarv  reaction 
from  school  officials,  often  for  nothing  more  tlmn  an  Innocent  and  casual  greeting. 
Dross  codes  and  school  regulations  are  too  easily  manipulated  In  an  unfair  and 
arbitrary  manner  to  restrict  contemporary  stud^^nt  lifestyles,  often  first  Intro* 
duced  by  blacks.  Tlie  curriculum  reiiuilns  oriented  around  white,  mlddle*class, 
eolIege*bound  students.** 

Many  local  school  systems  have  become  concerned  enough  about  the  problem 
to  study  It,  tho  report  said. 

Its  recommendations  said  HEW  should  assign  **the  highest  priority^*  to  com- 
pliance with  civil  rlglits  standards;  schools  should  reserve  suspension  and  ex- 
pulsion for  "the  most  extreme  violations  of  school  ruler**  and  ai)ply  them  fairly, 
ami  stttdents  and  teachers  should  take  part  in  the  disciplinary  process. 
;ifi  H21— ^Ti  —83 
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Tho  nrst  set  of  papors  dclino  I  ho  nvailahlu  ilalji  on  oxpulsious  troiu  ^ 
IHilortml  nualyses  run  on  the  11)72^73  wurvoy  (lain  (oNpiilsinus  Inr  lu*  IJi  •  u 
school  yoaiO.  Those  detlnltlons  ostahllsh  the  crlt(»rla  for  Inchishai  ol  pai'tlculai' 
school  districts  in  the  various  tables  and  groui)lngs  ol'  iho  analyses.  Jhe  secotul 
sot  ot  papers  is  a  series  of  tables  which  show,  by  region  and  by  conip  lance  cate- 
gories; the  number  of  dlstrbas  Included  In  each  category  ()f  the  ainilyses,  Ibey 
also  show  enrollments  and  nninhers  of  students  expelled  Each  region  cloes  not 
appear  In  each  set  of  the  tables  because  each  region  did  not  have  districts  ulilch 
met  the  criteria  for  the  various  grouplng^5  Imposed  on  the  data, 

E.NFOUrKMKNT  AiWLVSKS  :  TaUU:  V— RXI'ULSIO.NS^ 
•  OCtt*a  FALL  1972  KLBMENTAUY  ANU  BKCONDARY  SCHOOL  CIVIL  UIQIITS  SUUVKV 

Part  1 :  HEW  regional  and  State  ll^ung  of  districts  In  four  groups: 

Group  1:  Districts  where  the  minority  students  expelled  were  reported  to 
be  greater  than  or  eipial  to  50.  or,  where  at  hmst  K'r  of  all  uUnorlty  students 
were  reported  to  be  expelled/  t  a 

Group  2  \  Districts  wliere  the  percent  of  total  minority  students  reported 
expelled  Is  double,  or  greater  than  double,  the  percent  of  total  nonmlnorlty 
students  reported  expelled  and  where  nt  least  50  minority  students  were 
reiw>rted  expelled/  ,     .      .  ,    i.         i.  i 

Group  a;  Districts  where  the  percent  of  total  ndnorlty  students  reported 
expelled  is  four,  or  more,  times  greater  than  the  percent  of  total  noiunlnorlty 
students  reported  expelled  and  where  the  minority  expelled  (ME)  is  reported 
to  be  less  than  50,  but  at  least  25/  ^    ^     ^      .  ^    .         .  ^ , 

Grout)  4*  Districts  where  the  percent  of  total  minority  students  reported 
expelled  Is'tO,  or  n»ore,  times  greater  than  the  percent  of  total  nonmlnority 
students  reported  expelled  and  where  the  minority  expelled  (ME)  Is  reported 
to  be  less  than  25.  but  at  least  10/  , ,  i.. 

Districts  are  listed  by  state,  within  this  HEW  reghm,  and  then  l)y  group,  within 
each  state.  For  eadi  listed  district,  relevant  data  Is  provided.  The  absence  of  any 
state  means  that  no  districts  surveyed  In  that  statt*  fit  the  criteria  for  this  table, 
SmiiH^  a)  Ignore  the  page  tnimber.s.  (2)  DT,  mi.  and  FDI  are  dotined  In 
Note  2  on  cover  i>age  of  Enforcement  Analysis:  Table  I.  (3)  XOM— National 
Origin  Minority— Students  are  the  total  grouping  of  non-Black  minority  studei^s : 
American  Indian,  Asian  (Oriental),  ai»d  Spanlsh-surnanied  students.  (4)  For 
this  tay*^  '^R*'  is  the  ratio  of  the  percent  of  total  minority  students  reported  ex- 
polled,  divided  by  the  iiercent  of  tol^l  nonmlnority  ("other'')  students  reported 
expelled.  Examples:  An  R  of  2  means  that  minority  expulsion  Is  double  the  rate 
of  nonmlnority  expulsion ;  an  R  of  8  means  that  minority  expulsion  Is  triple,  and 
.^(»  f<a'fh.  (Ki^ample:  In  X  school  district,  127^  of  all  minority  stud(Mits  were  re- 
ported expelled,  but  only  a%  nonndnorlty  students.  Therefore:  R  equals  4) 
Exception :  An  E  of  1000  means  that  calculation  of  R  was  not  possible  because 
reported  nonmlnority  expulsion  was  0.  Caution :  Hand^calculatlon  of  R  amy  result 
in  slightly  different  results  due  to  computer  rounding  and  truncation  of  extremely 
large  numbers. 

Part  2:  IttiW  rvftional  and  State  summarhD 

Part  2  provides  two  sununary  pages  for  th(»  Region  and  for  every  state  lu  the 
Region.  The  first  sununary  page  Is  always  a  "utdverse  project  on  —an  estimate 
representing  the  complete  Region  or  state  (see  Note  2,  below),  based  upon  the 
actual  districts  surveved,  these  districts  usually  being  a  smaller  number  than 
the  complete  universe  of  school  districts  In  a  state  or  Region.  The  second  sum- 
mary page  is  always  a  sutntnary  of  the  actual  survey  data.  ,    ,     ^  ,  ^  . 

Each  sununary  page  Is  divided  Into  seven  categories  of  school  district,  accoid- 
tag  to  compliance  category ;  (1)  Plan.  (2)  Court  Order,  (8)  Lltlptlon,  (4)  44  , 
(5)  Plan+441,  (6)  Court  Order+Utlgatlon,  and  (7)  All  Categories  (Total 
Districts). 

For  each  category,  three  Hues  of  datJi  are  presented : 

A.  Total  Number:  All  districts,  .schools  and  pupils  (universe  or  actual)  in  that 
category. 

t  Krtmot  dlstHcts  nre  oxaadnod  to  sou  If  tliojo  l«  (Usnrotiortlottatci  ej<mtl«toa  of  mltiorltv 

tK  lci  lfttlo^^^  («oo  Hotc  4.  above)  ts  used  lis  tho  moasuro  of  dlsDtopartlon  (*'Mfi»* 

mTntiH  m  mTrlty  oxpettod.  In  tho  title  lines  fur  these  gronpli!«H.). 
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B.  Topic  Total :  The  total  inunlMT  of  districts,  schools  nnd  pupils  (uiiivoi'so  oi* 
actual)  In  districts  reporting  luoro  than  0  students  oxpelled. 

C.  Proportion  of  A  (line  B  divided  by  Hue  A)  :  The  proportion  of  the  whole 
represented  by  the  topic  total.  Each  proportion  can  be  read  as  a  percent  by  moving 
the  decimal  point  two  si)aces  to  the  right. 

Nd'ES. —  (1)  Ignore  the  page  numbers.  (2)  ^'Universe  projections**  represent 
only  the  total  univei'se  of  public  school  systems  with  800  or  more  sludents,  but 
these  systems  contain  approximately  00%  of  all  public  elementary  and  secondary 
Hcliool  sttuients. 

Part  3 :  National  and  geographic  area  sununaries. 

Part  3  provides  two  stiminary  pages  for  the  Nation  and  for  each  of  the  following 
geographic  areas : 

A.  North  and  West  (32  states:  Hawaii  not  included  becatise  not  sitrveyed)  : 
Alas.,  Ariz.j  Cain  Col.,  Conn.,  Ida.,  111.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Kan.,  Maine,  Mass.,  Mich., 
.Minn.,  .Mmit.,  Xeb..  Nev..  N.II.,  N.J.,  X.IM.  N.Y.,  N.D.,  Oliio,  Ore.,  Pa.,  S.D., 
rtah.  Vt.,  Wash.,  Wis,,  Wy. 

B.  South  and  Borber  (17  states  plus  D.C.) :  See  separate  ILsts  C  and  D. 

C.  South  only  (11  states)  :  Ala.,  Ark.,  Fla.,  Oa.,  La.,  Miss.,  N.C.,  S.C.,  Tenn., 
Tex,,  Va. 

D.  Border  oidy  (0  states  plus  D.C.) :  Del.,  D.C,  Ky.,  Md.,  Mo.,  Okla.,  W.  Va. 

The  first  sunnnary  page  is  always  a  **nnlver.se  projection"-— an  estimate  repre- 
senting the  eompleu  Nation  or  area  (sec  Note  below),  based  upon  the  actual 
di.stricts  surveyed,  these  districts  usually  being  a  smaller  inunber  than  the  whole. 
The  second  summary  page  is  always  a  smnmary  of  the  actual  survey  data.  Each 
sunnnary  page  Is  divided  into  seven  categories  of  school  district,  according  to 
compliance  category:  (1)  Plan,  (2)  Court  Order,  (3)  Litigation,  (4)  441,  (5) 
Plan+441,  (C)  Coinl  Order+Lltigation,  nnd  (7)  All  Categories  (Total  Districts). 

For  each  category,  three  lines  of  data  are  presented : 

A.  Total  Number:  All  districts,  schools  and  pupils  (universe  or  actual)  In  that 
category. 

R.  Topic  Total:  The  total  number  of  districts,  sclinols  and  pupils  (uidverse  or 
actual)  in  districts  reporting  more  than  0  students  expelled. 

C.  Proportion  of  A  (line  B  divided  by  line  A) :  The  proportion  of  the  whole 
represented  by  the  topic  total.  Each  proportion  can  be  read  as  a  i)ercent  by  mov- 
ing the  decinml  point  two  spaces  to  the  right. 

Notes.— (1)  Ignore  the  page  tuunbers.  (2)  "Universe  projections*'  represent 
only  the  total  universe  of  public  school  systems  with  300  or  more  students,  but 
these  sy.'^tems  contain  approximately  00%  of  all  public  elementary  and  seco!idar>- 
school  students. 

Part  4 :  HEW  regloiml  and  State  listing  of  districts  which  did  not  lit  the  criteria 
for  Group  1,  as  outlined  on  the  cover  page  for  Part  1. 

This  is  the  complement  listing  for  Group  1— the  cotmterpart  districts  to  those 
preseiited  In  Part  1,  Group  1. 

Districts  arc  listed  l)y  state  within  this  IIBW  region.  For  each  listed  district, 
relevant  data  is  provided  in  the  s"me  manner  us  done  for  Part  1. 

Notes.— (1)  Igtiore  the  page  numbers.  (2)  DI,  CDF,  and  FDI  are  defined  In 
Note  2  on  cover  page  of  Enl*orceinent  Atmlysis.  Tal)le  L  (3)  NOM — National 
Origin  Minority — Students  are  the  total  gi*ouplng  of  non*Black  minority  stitdents : 
Anu»rienn  tiulbui,  Ast'^n  fOrienttil ),  and  Spanislwsurnnmed  students,  (^i)  For  this 
table,  Is  the  ratio  of  tlie  percent  of  total  minority  students  reported  expelled, 
divided  by  tlie  percent  of  total  nonmlnorlty  ("other**)  students  reported  expelled. 
Examples:  An  11  of  2  means  that  minority  eNpnlsion  is  double  the  rate  of  non^ 
minority  expulsion;  an  U  of  3  means  that  minority  expulsion  is  triple,  and  so 
forth.  (  Mxainple :  In  X  school  district,  12%  of  all  minority  students  W(»ro  reported 
expelled,  but  oniy  B%  nomninority  students.  Therefore:  R  equals  4)  Exception: 
An  n  of  lOOO  means  that  calculation  of  U  was  not  possible  because  reported  non* 
minority  expulsion  was  0.  Caution:  Hand-calculation  ot  U  may  result  In  slightly 
different  results  due  to  computer  rottndlng  and  trtmcation  of  extremely  large 
numbers. 

Part  4:  HEW  regloiml  ntul  State  summary  of  districts  which  did  not  fit  the 
criteria  for  Group  2,  as  otitUned  on  the  cover  page  for  Part  1*  . 

This  la  the  coniplotnent  for  Onuip  2— the  coutiterpart  districts  to  those  pre* 
.seated  In  Part  1,  Ortuii)  2. 

Part  4  provides  two  sunnnary  pages  iVjr  the  Ueglon  ami  for  every  state  in  the 
Itegion.  Tlio  fli*st  smninary  page  Is  always  a  "uidverse  projection* —an  estimate 
representini:^  the  complete  Ueglon  or  state  (.see  Nnte  2,  p.  fiOO),  based  upf>n  the 
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nctuol  districts  survoyetl,  those  districts  asually  being  a  snialler  number  than 
the  complete  universe  of  school  districts  In  a  state  or  Region.  The  second  sum- 
mary page  Is  always  a  summary  of  the  actual  survey  data. 

Each  summary  page  Is  divided  Into  seven  categories  of  school  district,  accord- 
Ini?  to  compliance  category  i  (1)  Plan,  (2)  Court  Order,  (3)  Litigation,  (4)  441. 
(6)  Plan+441,  (0)  Court  Oi*der+Lltigatlon,  and  (7)  All  Categories  (Total 
Districts), 

For  eacli  category,  three  lines  of  data  are  presented^. 

A.  Total  Number:  All  districts,  schools  and  pupils  (universe  or  actual)  In  that 
category. 

Topic  Total :  The  total  number  of  districts,  schools  and  pupils  (universe  or 
actual)  in  districts  characterized  by  the  Complement. 

0.  Proportion  of  A  (line  B  divided  by  line  A) :  The  proportion  of  the  wliole 
represented  by  the  topic  total.  Each  proportion  can  be  read  as  a  percent  by  mov. 
ing  the  decimal  point  two  spaces  to  the  rlglit. 

Notes.— (1)  Ignore  the  page  numbers,  (2)  "Universe  projections"  represent 
only  the  total  universe  of  public  school  systems  with  300  or  more  students,  but 
these  systems  contain  approximately  90%  of  all  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students. 

FACT  SHEET  NO.  5A.-DISTRICTS  SHOWING  DISPORPORTIONATE  EXPULSION  OF  MINORITY  STUDENTS:  A 

[Information  taken  from  Enforcement  Analysis,  OCR  fall  1972  survey,  table  V,  pt  1.  group  2.  Criteria  for  inclusion  in  this 
fact  sheet  includes  all  districts  listed  under  group  2  ("R  at  least  2  and  ME  at  least  SO^':  this  means  distiict  where  the 
percent  of  total  minority  students  reported  expelled  Is  double,  or  greater  than  double,  the  percent  of  total  nonminority 
students  reported  expelled  (R)  and  where  at  least  DO  minority  students  were  reported  expelled  (ME)| 


Iota! 

Number  of  Total        minority       f^lnority  Total 

Category  districts       students       students       expelled  oxpdiied 


REGION  III 

A«  HEW  plan  

B,  44L  

0.  Court  order  

D,  Litigation  

L  Totil  

REGION  IV 

A.  HEW  plan  

B.  441  

C.  Court  order   

D.  Litigation  

E.  Total  , 

REGION  V 

A.  HEW  plan  

B.  44L..  

C.  Court  order  

D.  Litigation  

t  Total  

mm  VI 

A.  HEW  plan.   

B.  44L-.  

C.  Court  ordar  

0.  Litigation  

t  Total  

mm  VII 

A.  HEW  plan  

B.  441..-  

C.  Court  order  

6.  Litigation  

£  Total  


0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 

73,  m 

0 

0 
0 

38,692 
0 

0 
0 
189 
0 

0 
0 
234 
0 

2 

73«  165 

38,692 

189 

234 

0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 

146.076 
0 

0 
0 

56,504 
0 

0 
0 
161 
0 

0 
0 
192 
0 

2 

146,076 

56,504 

161 

192 

0 
4 
0 
1 

0 

153,481 
0 

98.076 

0 

43.325 
^  0 
38,997 

0 
320 

0 
51 

0 
503 

eS 

5 

251,557 

82,322 

371 

563 

1 
1 
6 

0 

12, 190 
60  275 
264,710 
0 

7,803 
11,051 
84, 173 
0 

57 
70 
876 
0 

65 

^^ 
1,671 
0 

337,175 

110.027 

1003 

1.850 

1 

0 
0 
0 

57,254 
0 
0 
0 

11,312 
0 
0 
0 

96 
0 
0 
0 

"i 

0 
0 

1 

57.254 

11.312 

96 

111 
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FACT  SHEET  NO.  5B.-OI$TRiCTS  SHOWING  DISPROPORTIONATE  EXPULSION  OF  MINORITY  STUDENTS:  B 

Ilnformation  taken  from  Enforcement  Analysis,  OCR  fall  1972  survey,  table  V,  pt.  1,  group  3.  Criteria  for  Inclusion  In  this 
fact  sheet  inclu(}es  all  districts  listed  under  sroup  3,  plus  2  In  region  9  (Los  Angeles  and  San  Ulego,  Calif.)  which  wertt 
erroneously  listed  In  the  computer  print  out  (on  p.  122)  under  a  separate  listing  for  group  I,  but  should  have  been  listed 
under  group  3  O'R  at  least  4,  ME  less  than  50,  but  at  least  25");  this  means  districts  where  the  percent  of  total  minority 
students  tepoited  expelled  is  4  or  more  times  the  percent  of  total  nonminority  students  reported  expelled  <R)  and  wher  e 
between  25  and  49  minority  students  were  reported  expelled  (ME)| 


Category 

REGION  IV 

A.  HEW  plan  

B.  441  

C.  Court  order  

D.  Litigation  

E.  Total  

REGION  V 


A.  HEW  plan. 

B.  441  

C.  Court  order....  

D.  Litigation  

L  Total  

REGION  VI 

A.  HEW  plan  

B.  441  

C.  Court  order  

D.  Litigation  

E.  Total  

REGION  IX 

A.  HEW  plan  

B.  441  

C.  Court  order  

D.  Litigation:.  

E.  Total  


Numbei  of 
di&tricts 

Total 
students 

Total 
minority 
students 

Minority 
expelled 

Total 
expelled 

2 
0 
4 

0 

11,325 
0 

276  59fi 
0 

6,187 
0 

133. 981 
0 

64 

0 
141 

0 

70 
0 

173 

i 

6 

287,921 

140,168 

205 

243 

0 
4 
0 

0 

0 

74,264 
0 
0 

0 

14.307 
0 

0 

0 

"J 

0 

0 
210 
0 
0 

4 

74,264 

14,307 

127 

210 

0 
I 
5 
I 

0 

21,006 
ni.263 
16,785 

0 

5.336 
38,461 
3,806 

0 
25 
1S4 
29 

0 
31 
228 
36 

7 

149,054 

46.703 

208 

295 

0 
0 
I 
I 

0 
0 

620,659 
124,487 

0 
0 

.s  327, 356 
32,762 

0 
0 

39 
26 

0 
0 
45 
28 

2 

745, 146 

360,  u; 

65 

73 
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FACT  SHEET  NO.  50.-OISTRICTS  SHOWING  DISPROPORTIONATE  EXPULSION  OF  MINORITY  STUDENTS:  C 

llnformstion  taken  from  enforcement  analysis,  OCR  fall  1972  survey,  table  V,  pt.  1,  group  4.  Criteria  for  Inclusion  In  this 
fact  sheet  Includes  all  districts  listed  under  group  4  (except  7  districts,  nstionslly,  which  met  the  condition  described  In 
footnote  1),  plus  1  district  apiece  (see  footnote  2),  in  regions  3, 7. 8.  and  9,  which  should  have  been  listed  under  group  4 
but  was  erroneously  listed  under  the  wrong  group  heading  In  the  computer  printout  (group  4  criteria:  ^'R  at  least  10. 
ME  less  than  25  but  at  least  10";  this  means  districts  where  the  percent  of  total  minority  students  reported  expelled  is 
10  or  more  times  tne  percont  of  total  nonmlnority  students  reported  expelled  (R)  and  where  between  10  and  24  minority 
students  were  reported  expelled  (ME).] 


Category 

Number  of 
districts 

Total 
students 

minority 
students 

Minority 
expelled 

Total 
expelled 

REGION  111 

C,  Court  O'der  

D  LItirutlon  

.    .  0 
1 
0 
0 

0 

3,207 
0 
0 

0 

28 
0 
0 

0 
18 
0 
0 

iS 

0 
0 

1 

3,207 

28 

18 

18 

REGION  IV 

A,  HEW  plan  

8,  441...  

D.  Litigation  

2 
0 
8 
0 

15, 186 
0 

276,759 
0 

1,712 
0 

87,791 
0 

20 
0 

142 
0 

29 

d 

158 
0 

10 

291,945 

89,503 

162 

187 

REGION  V 
B.  441.  

0 
5 
0 
0 

0 

44,933 
0 
0 

0 

9,215 
0 
0 

0 
67 
0 
0 

0 

82 

0 
0 

t  Total  

s 

44,933 

9,215 

67 

82 

REGION  VI 

B«441  

0.  Litigation  

1 

0 
4 

0 

2.374 
0 

100,9a 
0 

717 
0 

38,902 
0 

12 
0 

76 
0 

3a 
I 
4 

80 
0 

5 

103,296 

39,619 

88 

97 

REGION  VII 

g-H^jWP»«"  

0*  Court  ordVf  

0 
1 
0 

  0 

0 

4,861 
0 
0 

0 

709 
0 
0 

0 
14 

0 
0 

0 

22 
0 
0 

I 

4,861 

709 

14 

22 

REGION  VIM 

0 

1 

0  ' 

  0 

0 

91,616 
0 
0 

0 

38, 196 
-  0 
0 

0 
19 
0 
0 

0 
21 
0 
0 

1 

91,616 

38,196 

19 

21 

REGION  IX 
B.  441  

0 

? 

  0 

0 
0 

12, 533 
0 

0 
0 

7,345 

0 
0 
18 
0 

0 
0 

»8 

1 

12,533 

7,345 

18 

18 

Note  (1):  The  computer  did  not  calculate  R  kt  any  districts  where  no  nonmloolriy  studenU  were  reported  expelled 
Instead,  the  printout  shews  R  as  10000.00.  go  calculate  R,  you  need  a  minority  oercent  expelled  (ME$^^  and  a  nenmlnerity 
oercent expelled  (NM^%):  R  >^  M%lUtAt%*)  Since  the  computeNasslsned  R  of  10000.00  Is  not  sulclent  Ind  catlor)  er 
disprepdrtlenate  minerfty  expulsion,  a  minimum  possible  R  was  calculated  based  on  the  hypothetical  slluaticn  which  would 
have  existed  if  the  district  had  reported  ''1"  nonmlnority  student  exdelted.  Instead  of  ''0^[  nonmlnority  $  udents  expelled 
For  7  districts,  nationally,  the  minimum  R  thus  calculated  was  less  tharj  10.  Therefore,  the -followlflg  7  dlsWcts  were  ex* 
eluded  from  this  fact  sheet:  region  3-Nansemond.  Va.;  region  4-Hoily  Springs.  Mlss.|  Tunica  County.  Miss..  Kinaton, 
NX.;  reiioft^eeftlon  Harbor.  IWIch.Jnkster.Mich.^  .  «  .  .  a 

Note  (2):  Ragion  3-6dbcock.  Pa.;  region  7--Slkeston.  Mo.;  region  6-Denver,  Colo.;  regien  d-lngldwood.  Calif. 
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FACT  SHEET  NO,  50.-~'OISTRICT8  SHOWING  DISPROPORTIONATE  EXPULSION  OF  MINORITY  STUDENTS;  D 

llnformMlon  taken  from  Enforcement  Analysis,  OCR  fall  1972  surveyi  table  V,  pt.  1,  group  1.  Criteria  for  inclyslon  In  this 
factslieet:  Group  1  districts,  not  contained  in  any  other  group,  where  10  or  msre  minority  students  were  expelled  (exclud- 
ing 3  absurd--^numb«r  100  percent^-axpulslon  districts  and  3  districts  where  minorities  were  expelled  at  a  lesser  rate 
than  nonmlnorities;  group  1  criteria:  **Minorlty  expelled  greater  than  or  equal  SO,  or,  at  least  1  percent  minority  ex  • 
pelled")] 


Category 

Number  of 
districts 

Total 
students 

Total 
minority 
students 

Minority 
expelled 

Total 
expelled 

REGION  11 

B.  441..:.  

D  Litigation..^    ..          ...  • 

0 
2 
0 
0 

19,054 
0 
0 

0 

4.627 
0 
0 

0 
140 
0 
0 

0 

420 
0 
0 

£.  Total 

2 

19,054 

4, 627 

140 

420 

REGION  III 

A.  HEW  plan  

B.  441...  

n  Litigation 

0 
2 
2 
0 

0 

204,548 
14.695 
0 

0 

129,992 
3,734 
0 

0 
153 

0 

ill 

0 

C  Tntat 

4 

219, 243 

133. 726 

268 

689 

REGION  IV 

n  Litioatinn 

5 
2 
2 
0 

76.370 
7,701 
3,829 
0 

31,375 
1,807 
2,310 
0 

199 
29 
44 
0 

% 

58 
0 

E  talfll 

9 

87,900 

35, 492 

272 

713 

REGION  V 

n  t  itloatinn 

0 

3 
I 
0 

0 

24,061 
12.443 

5 

0 

4,675 
1.292 

Q 

0 
74 

0 
175 
80 

0 

g 

9,  aor 

91  • 

OKU 

REGION  VI 

n    t  Uiaftlinn 

4 

2 
6 
I 

23,104 
17,329 
224,747 
417 

3,182 
4,369 
108,071 
278 

fi 
6,661 
10 

187 

10.  ill 
14 

11 

tic  AAA 

119,  tUv 

D,  qM 

It  tt\A 
llf  1U4 

REGION  VII 

n   t  iltsaHnn 

0 
I 
0 

0 

3,925 
0 

5 

0 
312 
0 
0 

0 

10 
0 
0 

0 
31 
0 

5 

1 

312 

10 

31 

REGION  VIII 
A.  HEW  plan.....  

u 

3 

U 

0 

22,837 
0 

Q 

0 

4,019 
0 

Q 

0 
122 
0 

0 

n 

0 

cl,  837 

4,019 

121 

499 

REQION  IX 
B.  44L.:  

0 
3 
0 
0 

0 

6,456 
0 
0 

0 

2,281 
0 
0 

0 

73 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1.  Total  

3 

6,456 

2.281 

73 

REQION  X 

0 
1 
0 
0 

0 

8,557 
0 
0 

0 

-  0 

0 
0 

i 

0 

t  Total  

1 

8,657 

1,420 

Id 

67 
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TOTALS 

llnformation  taken  from  Enforcement  Analysis.  OCR  fall  1972  survey,  tablo  V.  pt.  I  Criteria  for  inclusion  In  this  fact  sheet: 

Sum  of  fact  sheets  5A.  56, 5C.  and  5Dj 

Total 

Number  of  Total        minority        Minority  Total 

Category  districts       students       students        expelled  expelled 


A.  HEW  plan. 

B.  441  

C.  Court  order. 

D.  Litigation... 


Total  

REQION  VI 


A.  HEW  plan. 

B.  441...  

C.  Court  order  

D.  Litigation  

t  Total  

REGION  VII 

A.  HEW  plan  

B  441   

C.  Court  order  

D.  Litigation.  

t.  Total  

REGION  VUl 

A.  HEW  plan  

B.  441  *  

C.  Court  order  

D.  Litigation*  

L  Total.  

REGION  )X 
A.  HEW  plan*  

Ci  Court  order«.  

0.  Lftlgation  * 

t  Total  

REGION  X 


A.  HEW  plan. 

B.  441.,..  

C.  Court  order. 

D.  Litigation... 

E.  Total. 


REGION  I  «            «  „ 

A.  HEW  plan   ^^522 

B.  44L    0               0              0              0  0 

C.  Court  order   0              0              0              0  " 

D.  Litigation   0              0.             0  0 

E.  Total  

REGION  II 

A.  HEW  plan  

B.  441  

C.  Court  order  

D.  Litigation  

E.  Total  , 

REGION  111 

A.  HEW  plan  

B.  441  

C.  Court  order  

D.  Litigation  

E.  Total.  

REGION  IV 

A.  HEW  plan  

B.  44L..  

C«  Court  order  

D.  Litigation  

E,  Total  

REGION  V 


0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

2 
n 
U 

0 

0 

19,054 
0 
0 

0 

4.627 
11 

V 

0 

0 
140 

n 
u 

0 

0 
420 

0 

2 

19,054 

4, 627 

140 

420 

0 
3 

0 

0 

207, 655 

o/,QOU 
0 

0 

130. 020 

AO  AOR 

0 

0 
171 

0 

0 
363 

0 

7 

295.615 

172. 446 

475 

941 

9 
2 
ic 
lo 

0 

102,881 
7,701 
/U.5|  cm 
0 

39,274 
1,807 

0 

283 
29 

ABA 

0 

712 
581 

27 

813,842 

321,667 

800 

1,335 

0  . 

1 
1 

0 

296,739 

IZ,  443 

98,076 

0 

71,522 
1,  Cfc 
38,997 

0 
588 

17 

51 

i 

60 

18 

407,258 

111,811 

656 

1,110 

6 
4 

21 

2 

37,668 
98,610 
701,  d4Z 
17,202 

11702 
27,756 

Ofio  en? 
iW,  bU/ 

4,084 

150 
167 

It  ioi 

39 

266 
363 

lit  DO/ 

50 

33 

855,122 

313. 149 

8,123 

13, 346 

1 
2 

n 
U 

0 

57.254 

8.766 
n 
U 

0 

11.312 
1,021 
u 
0 

96 

u 

0 

111' 
% 

u 

0 

3 

66,040 

12,333 

120 

164 

0 
4 

0 
0 

0 

114,453 
0 
0 

0 

42.215 
0 
0 

0 
141 
0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

114,453 

42,215 

141 

479 

0 
3 
2 
1 

0 

6,4$6 
633, 192 
124,467 

0 

2.281 
334,701 
32,762 

0 
26 

0 
1S4 
63 
28 

6 

764. 135 

369,744 

ISd 

24$ 

0 
1 

:  H 

0 

8.557 
0 
0 

0 

1,420 
0 
0 

0 

'I 

0 

0 

1 

8,557 

1.420 

19 

67 
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Mrs,  Chisiioi.m.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ifuyes  Mizell,  director  of 
•South  Carolina  Cominunity  Kelations  program  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  and  Member,  Columbia,  S.  C,  School 
Board. 

STATEMENT  OF  U.  HATES  MIZELL,  DIRECTOR,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
COMHTJNITT  RELATIONS  PROGRAM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FRIENDS 
SERVICE  COMMITTEE,  AND  MEMBER,  COLUMBIA,  S.C.,  mWli 
BAND 

Mr.  MiZELL.  I  am  here  represeirfelng  the  South  Carolina  Com- 
munity Relations  program.  Obviously  much  of  what  1  have  to  say 
will  draw  upon  my  experience  as  a  school  board  member,  but  I  am 
not  here  representing  my  school  district.  I  can't  speak  for  my  school 
district  or  my  school  board. 

I  think  the  subject  we  are  discussing  today  is  a  significant  one  and 
in  my  judgment  there  is  no  question  out  that  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  whole  problem  of  suuspcnsions  and  expulsions 
and  the  whole  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

During  the  1972-73  school  year  in  South  Carolina  a  total  of  39^91 
students  were  suspended  or  expelled  at  least  once.  During  the  current 
school  year  in  my  district  a  total  of  5,477  students  ha^vc  received 
short-term  suspensions  for  a  total  loss  of  14,622  school  days.  This 
is  jiist^up  to  April  25,  1974.  We  know  that  such  an  extensive  use 
of  short-term  suspensions,  wherecver  they  are  used,  results  not  only 
in  escalating  the  academic  problems  of  those  students  who  are 
already  behind  in  their  work,  but  also  causes  a  greater  disillusion- 
ment with  the  school  system  and  encourages  students  to  drop  out 

In  addition  to  these  short-term  suspensions,  Richland  No.  1  has 
expei^d  32  students,  62  have  received  maximum  long-term  sus- 
pensions (for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year),  and  ^2  have 
received  long-term  suspensions  but  have  returned  to  school  after 
being  out  for  a  period  beyond  10  days. 

Basically  what  I  want  to  say  is  twofold:  the  problem  is  more 
complex  than  just  one  of  discrimination  being  a  cause  of  expulsions 
and  suspensions,  and  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  be  very  honest  in 
dealing  ^with  this  problem,  we  have  to  realiM  that  complexity. 
Second^  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this  problem,  the  school  districts 
have  the  responsibility  to  work  with  those  students  and  keep  them 
in  school. 

Wo  need  to  be,  yes,  pushing  them  to  sec  they  are  living  up  to  that 
responsibility  and  providing  them  with  both  resources  and  alterna- 
tive models  as  to  how  to  do  that. 

I  think  in  some  respects  we  can  draw  a  parallel  between  this 
experience  we  are  going  to  have  in  suspensions  and  expulsions  and  in 
desegregation.  There  were  some  people  we  had  to  take  to  coiut  to 
get  schools  desegregated,  there  are  many  people  who  went  the  total 
route.  Many  of  the.sc  enforcing  desegi^egation  many  times  had  to 
show  them  how  to  do  it. 

Our  lawyers,  in  many  instances,  were  drawing  zone  lines*  If  we 
say  to  school  districts,  "Okay,  you  have  the  problem;  you  have  to 
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deal  with  it,"  we  can't  be  sure  they  will  know  what  to  do  with  it^ 
For  that  reason,  we  have  to  focus  on  some  alternatives. 

First  let  me  allude  to  the  problem  first  of  discrimination  and 
there  is  a  problem  of  unreasonableness.  Everything  that  has  beeik 
said  here  in  a  sense  can  be  summed  up  by  a  sentence  m  a  handbook 
distributed  in  South  Carolina,  which  reads ; 

It  l8  a  prlvUege  to  attend  school.  Students  who  will  not  act,  apeak,  dress^ 
and  react  In  a  inanner  acceptable  to  the  school  admllstratiou  will  not  be- 
permitted  to  continue  in  school. 

To  me  that  pretty  well  sums  up  the  aspect  of  the  school  as  an 

authoritarian.  .       i    •     ^ru  i.  y 

I  have  developed  a  continuum  of  undesirable  behavior.  What  1 
have  done  is  to  try  to  indicate  at  various  points  of  that  continuum^ 
acts  by  students  which  could  result  in  suspension  or  expulsion. 
The  first  would  be  (1)  acts  by  a  student  which  are  well  within, 
the  bounds  of  generally  recognized  and  accepted  expressions  of  cwil 
liberties  and  human  and  civil  rights  but  which  may  be  offensive 
to  a  teacher  or  an  administrator.  The  school's  disciplinary  action 
may  be  based  on  racial  or  sex  prejudice  but  it  may  not  be  challenged 
because  of  fear,  lack  of  infoimation,  or  lack  of  legal  resouruces. 
In  such  cases  the  power  of  the  authorities  and  the  powerlessness  of 
the  students  and  parents  means  that  such  disciplinary  actions  can 

and  will  continue.  t    *  %    i    i  i 

Then  we  can  move  to  acts  which  violate  an  unlawful  cchool  rule 
or  policy.  This  depends  on  the  State  law,  the  judicial  circuit  you  ar^. 
in,  the  dress  code  or  having  to  drop  out  of  school  because  you  are 
married  or  pregnant* 

Then  we  move  to  acts  which  violate  a  school  rule  which  are  not 
unlawful,  but  may  be  determined  unreasonable,  such  as  holding 
hands,  wearing  a  hat*  running  to  lunch.  These  are  thin^  which 
an  administrator  felt,  "Well,  we  really  oujght  not  to  have  this." 

Then  we  have  acts  which  may  not  infringe  upon  the  acts  of  other 
students  such  as  being  tardy,  cutting  a  class,  the  use  of  expletives*, 
it  might  be  illegal  parking,  ct  cetera.  This  may  disrupt  the  school 
or  cause  a  problem,  but  in  and  of  itself  it  does  not  - 

Mrs.  Chisholst.  The  chairman  ju$t  entered.  He  wants  to  make 
a  few  remarks. 

Chairman  PEiuciNS.  First,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentlelady 
from  New  York  for  conducting  these  hearings  which  are  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  fliis  country.  I  know  of  no  individual 
more  interested  in  protecting  the  rights  of  all  the  people  than  Mrs* 
Chisholm/That  holds  true  to  all  the  members  here  today— Mr.  Bell,. 
Mn  Lehman,  and  Mr.  Benitez.  I  personally  am  involved  in  a 
meeting  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  handicap  program.  But 
I  felt  Uus  meeting  was  so  imi)ortant  that  I  should  come  by  and  let 
Mrs.  Chisholm  know  of  my  intei'est  and  know  I  am  100  percent 
behind  her  in  anything  she  recommends. 

I  lust  want  to  compliment  all  of  you  for  conducting  those  hearings* 

I  nope  vou  can  come  up  with  some  solutions  that  will  solve  this 
problem.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  CiiisMOLM.  Thank  you  for  dropping  by. 

Mr.  Mi^ell,  you  may  continue* 
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Mr.  MizBrx.  Aside  from  those  acts  which  may  or  may  not  cause 
some  problem,  there  are  those  which  depend  on  the  discretion  of 
the  administrator  or  the  teacher.  This  includes  things  like  repeated 
sniall  violations,  whatever  those  are,  disrespect,  a  phrase  like  any 
misconduct.  These  things  are  highly  judgmental. 

Then  we  move  into  the  area  where  the  student  does  commit  an 
act  which  does  disrupt  the  school  or  interferes  with  someone^s  rights. 

That  may  include  fighting,  acting  out,  disturbing  another  class* 
room. 

Then  moving  on  to  acts  which  may  be  unlawful  as  to  State  law 
such  as  possession  of  a  weapon,  blackmail,  assault,  ^vere  verbal 
abuse,  et  cetera. 

In  other  words,  we  move  through  those  clearly  discriminatory  to 
those  which  appear  to  me  to  be  clearly  criminal.  I  know  as  a  school 
board  member,  I  find  myself  having  to  sort  out  what  acts  fall  where 
on  the  continuum. 

^  Mr.  Holmes  indicated  there  is  the  question  of  what  is  clearly 
justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  school  administration  and  what  is 
clearly  arbitrary  and  perhaps  prejudicial  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
As  I  have  indicated,  these  tend  to  result  in  a  great  number  of 
suspensions  and  expulsions  from  when  the  school  is  clearly  in  tho 
wrong  to  where  the  school  may  be  in  the  rijght. 

One  of  the  methods  used  is  the  use  of  short-term  suspensions  by 
officials,  under  5  days.  The  short-term  suspension  is  now  widely 
used.  I  don^t  think  you  can  argue  that  it  is  a  useful  tool.  You  ought 
to  be  thinking  of  abandoning  the  tool  and  dealing  with  the  problem 
m  some  other  manner. 

The  problem  with  the  short-term  suspension  is  that  it  is  given 
to  get  the  attention  of  the  parent.  You  send  the  child  home  and  the 
parent  is  then  responsible  for  his  whereabouts. 

Mr.  Lehmax.  Do  you  suspend  for  truancy? 

Mr.  MizELL.  For  cutting  class,  although  it  may  be  the  same* 

Mr.  Lehmax.  You  reward  him  for  cutting  class? 

Mr.  MiZELL.  Yes.  I  mention  that  in  here  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
the  short-term  technique  makes  an  assumption  that  we  know  is  not 
correct,  that  is  that  there  is  always  going  to  be  a  parent  at  home 
who  will  be  able  to  come  to  school  to  talk  to  the  administrator. 

Mr.  Bell.  May  T  interrupt  here?  You  did  not  mention  the  use 
of  drugs. 

Mr.  MiZELL.  That  is  in  my  last  criminal  area. 
Mr.  Bell.  Smoking  niarijuana  i 

Mr.  Mizell.  I  doii't  want  to  get  into  a  discussion  on  that  btit 
that  IS  in  my  last  category. 

My  point  is,  If  we  keep  using  these  disciplinary  techniques  which 
are  not  doing  any  good,  why  .should  we  continue  to  use  them? 
There  is  a  dynamic  that  takes  place  in  the  school  room  which  Mrs* 
Uiisholm  and  others  are  aware  of.  You  have  this  teacher  who  has 
a  problem  with  a  student.  So  what  does  she  do  with  that  student? 
She  sends  him  to  the  admmi.^trative  office.  In  South  Carolina,  and 
yi  over,  there  are  people  designated  as  the  assistant  principal 
Practically  their  whole  job  is  to  handle  disciplinary  problems.  Thev 
become  a  sort  of  self-fulfilled  prophecy.  The  teacher  realizes  there 
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is  somebody  down  tlie  hall  to  handle  discipline  so  she  sends  the 
student  down  there. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Do  you  do  paddling? 

Mr.  MizELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lehman.  All  the  way  up  to  the  12th  grade ?  _   

Mr.  iMizELL.  No.  In  the  State  law  there  is  a  provision  for  corporal 
punishment,  but  in  our  school  district,  after  reviewing  all  clis- 
ciplinary  provisions  in  the  State,  ours  is  the  best.  There  is  no  mention 
of  corporal  punishment.  ,  j-  .  •  i.o 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Do  you  paddle  in  your  school  district? 

Mr.  MizELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Up  through  how  many  grades?  .      'a  .  a 

Mr.  MizELL.  Through  7  and  8  grades  it  starts  dropping  off  and 
as  one  high  school  principal  told  me,  "I  would  be  a  fool  to  put  my 
hands  on  one  of  these  kids."  As  a  matter  of  pragmatism,  they  are 
not  going  to  attempt  corporal  punishment  because  they  know  what 
will  ha|)pen. 
Mr.  Lehma"'.  Do  you  paddle  girls? 

Mr.  MiZE'    I  am  sure  somebody  does.  ,    ,  u  _j 

Mr.  LEHhi  -tM'.  I  just  wonder,  because  I  have  been  a  school  boara 
member  in  Miami  and  I  know  the  problems. 

Mr.  MiZEhL.  When  we  redid  our  code,  I  wanted  to  have  it  spelled 
out  in  binding  terms  but  wc  did  not  makij  it.  _ 

Mr.  Lehman.  Do  you  give  kids  a  choice  of  getting  padrtled  or 
suspended  ? 

Mr.  MiZELL.  1  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Lehman.  There  are  many  questions  you  can  dig  up  on  this. 

Mr.  MizELL.  Yes,  once  you  start  probing.  When  you  get  to  school 
bonrds  and  superintendents,  the  attitude  is  what  are  we  supposed 
to  do?  How  do  wc  deal  with  this  problem?  We  can't  be  expected 
to  solve  all  of  society's  problems.  By  and  large  very  little  creative 
a'teiiMi>n  has  been  given  to  the  search  for  alternatives  and  that  is 
what  I  would  hope  this  bill  would  prompt. 

In  my  written  statement  I  have  tried  to  suggest  some  things  which 
migti;  be  done.  Some  I  am  sure  are  being  done;  some  are  my  own 
ideas.  We  have  identified  part  of  the  problem  as  being  the  teachers— 
-  .  .rne  who  have  hangups  and  some  who  have  problems  with  dealing 
,/ah  difficult  kids.  It  seems  there  might  be  some  ^yho  would  benefit 
f  ;  having  a  teacher  ombudsman  who  might  conduct  a  number  of 
t  lueses  a  day,  then  have  the  rest  of  her  day  free  to  consult  with 
teachers  having  problems.  She  could  discuss  ways  of  handling  the 
problem  without  suspending  the  child  and  also  develop  a  training 
program  for  the  system.  ,      .  i. 

Wo  have  found  oftentimes  new  teachers  are  the  ones  who  might 
bare  difficult  problems  presented  to  them.  They  react  wrong  or 
don't  know  how  to  spot  danger  signals,  so  they  get  themselves  in 
trouble.  One  thing  we  can  do  is  have  a  soi-t  of  referral  center  in 
(he  school.  When  it  is  determined  the  child  must  be  removed,  there 
rouUl  be  a  room  wliich  could  bo  designateil  as  a  cricis  resource 
center  and  I  would  put  in  that  center  A  teacher,  a  psychologist  and 
that  is  going  to  cost  you  some  money. 
If  you  had  a  place  for  a  kid  to  go  where  he  had  to  keep  up  with 
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his  work  instead  of  being  susponded  3,  4  or  5  days,  that  might  help. 
Wo  don't  have  anything  like  that  in  my  district.  We  have  detention 
halls,  which  is  different.  I  think  the  whole  question  of  alternative 
schools  within  the  school  system  needs  to  be  explored. 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  school  systems  which  have 
facilities  where  students  oh  suspension  are  being  sent.  I  have  some 
questions  and  fears  about  those  schools,  but  it  is  a  system  which 
needs  to  be  monitored  and  evaluated.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  there 
is  a  possibility  that  such  schools  can  become  institutional  warehouses 
for  minority  students. 

The  quality  of  instrudion  is  not  comparable  to  the  other  schools 
and  so  forth.  But  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  tried  more  and  more 
and  we  need  to  provide  the  resources  and  regulations  which  might 
make  those  successful. 

Then  I  think  we  need  a  program  which  I  call  the  community  of 
laws.  I  think  you  could  do  that  now  with  the  LEAA  funds.  There 
are  obviously  people  in  the  school  systems  now  who  don't  under- 
stand what  tlieir  rights  and  obligations  to  the  students  are  and  there 
are  students  who  don't  understand  what  their  obligations  are. 

I  think  I  would  really  like  to  see  an  effort  made  to  establish  a 
lawful  community  within  the  school.  I  think  this  involves  a  tremen- 
dous educational  effort  but  besides  just  having  legal  education  in 
the  classroom,  I  think  it  needs  to  be  translated  into  the  dynamics 
of  how  that  school  operates  in  terms  of  its  student  government  and 
disciplinary  competence  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  have  no  illusions  that  is  not  difficult  to  do*  but  I  think  it  is 
possible  if  people  want  to  do  it.  I  also  think  it  is  valuable  because 
if  we  can*t  establish  some  understanding  of  law  and  legal  processes 
and  then  I  have  some  concern  as  to  how  students  will  apply  that 
when  they  go  into  the  community. 

As  to  coordination,  I  say  there  ought  to  bo  a  kind  of  council  of 
agencies  so  there  is  a  regular  meeting  of  the  family  groups,  and 
groups  such  as  the  welfare  department,  NAACP,  and  so  forth,  so 
they  can  get  a  comprehensive  handle  on  the  problems  of  a  particu- 
lar child. 

Then  another  thing  we  don*t  make  enough  of  an  effort  to  identify 
teachers  or  administrators  who  can  work  with  kids  who  have  prob- 
lems. What  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  program  in  which  we  try  to 
recruit,  identify,  and  encourage  such  people  to  receive  additional 
professional  development  so  they  can  become  teachers.  I  don't  care 
if  they  are  community  workei's  or  aides  or  wOiat,  but  identify  the 
people  who  have  some  moxie  with  children  who  have  problems. 

I  think  there  are  ether  things  we  can  do  like  having  student 
ombudsmen  helping  stiuknts  who  have  a  particular  problem  in 
school  and  help  them  with  it  before  it  leads  to  some  act  of  disrup- 
tion and  that  sort  of  thing. 

A  couple  of  other  comments— one  is  maybe  you  can  put  some 
kind  of  bill  of  rights  into  that  act  but  at  least  no  money  under  this 
act  should  go  to  a  school  system  which  docs  not  have  a  student 
code  of  responsible  law,  under  Federal  and  State  case  law,  applicable 
to  that  particular  area.  I  hope  we  also  are  not  going  to  make  some 
of  the  mistakes  wo  made  with  ESA,  that  is  we  supplant  some  laws, 
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the  title  I  money  with  ESA.  and  make  like  it  is  all  the  same  thing* 
A  hard  look  needs  to  be  taken  at  what  comes  in  as  a  curriculum 
innovation.  I  know  school  systems  well  enough  so  they  can  rationalize 
what  that  is  and  they  end  up  supplanting  one  program  with  another. 

Finally  I  would  say  particularly  in  reference  to  some  of  the  things 
Mrs.  Chisholm  asked— there  really  is  no  pressure  and  I  am  sure 
through  a  process  of  education  developing  case  law  in  the  whole  area 
of  student  rights,  that  pressume  may  accelerate,  but  there  needs  to 
be  some  pressure.  There  are  school  officials  out  there  who  don't  like 
to  kick  kids  out  of  school.  I  serve  on  a  school  board  made  up  of  very 
conservative  gentlemen.  When  we  have  to  deal  with  a  student  who 
has  assaulted  a  teacher,  those  men  don't  like  the  prospect  of  putting 
that  kid  out  on  the  street,  yet  there  are  no  alternatives. 

Mrs*  CHI8H0I.M.  I  was  wondering  if  Mr.  Mizell  would  be  able 
to  stay  until  five  until  twelve.  We  have  two  witnesses  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  these  two  witnesses* 

Now  we  will  hear  from  Miss  Diana  Jones,  staff  member,  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund,  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  fellow. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIANA  JONES,  STAPF  MEMBER,  NAAGF  LEGAL 
DEFENSE  FUND  AND  ROBEBT  F.  KENNEDY  MEMORIAL  FELLOW, 
CHAPEL  HILL,  N.C. 

Ms.  Jones.  Congressman  Hawkins,  distin^tished  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opp'ortunities,  ladies  and  gentlemen*  Let 
me  preface  my  remarks  today  hy  expressing  gratitude  to  you  for 
allowing  me  to  appear  before  this  important  committee.  Those  of  , 
us  worlcmg  in  the  area  of  students'  rights  appreciate  your  continued 
concern  and  support. 

My  name  is  Diana  Jones.  I  appear  before  you  today  as  a  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  fellow,  assigned  to  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  to  work  on  a  students'^  rights 
project  in  North  Carolina.  ^  ^ 

During  the  past  16  months  I  have  traveled  to  over  20  districtd  m 
North  Carolina  where  I  have  looked  into  the  pushout  problem.  I 
have  also  considered  the  juvenile  couurt  system.  During  this  period 
I  \yorked  with  lawyers,  students,  parents,  and  community  organi- 
zations. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  focus  on 
the  pushout  dilemna,  the  problems  of  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
racial  discrimination  or  arbitrary  actions  of  school  authorities. 

Initially,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  definition  of  the  student  pushout* 
The  pushout  is  "the  student  who  through  discriminatory  treatment 
is  excluded  from  school,  or  else  is  so  alienated  by  the  hostility  of  the 
school  environment  that  he  or  she  leaves  on  his  or  her  own  accord.^^ 
Although  we  usually  refer  to  suspensions  and  ejtpulsions  when  we 
speak  of  pushouts,  we  should  include  ability  groupings,  exclusions 
from  extracurricular  activities,  tracking,  dress  codes,  and  school  fees 
in  the  realm  of  discriminatory  tactics. 

1  have  identified  a  number  of  in-school  problems  which  have  led 
to,  or  have  the  potential  for  creating,  pushouts.  The  disproportionate 
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assignments  of  black  pupils  to  special  education  classes  is  wide- 
spread. Sometimes  black  students  are  l)ufc  into  these  classes  without 
any  testing  or  evaluation  whatever.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  special 
ed  classes  which  are  all  black.  This  issue  is  in  court  in  a  case  in  North 
Carolina  against  the  Duplin  County  Board  of  Education  whose 
superintendent  stated  in  his  deposition  that  the  racial  aspect  of  the 
special  education  program  has  a  direct  connection  with  the  pre- 
viously segregated  school  system.  Complaints  about  segregated  spe- 
cial ed  classes  have  been  filed  with  HEW. 

And  I  might  mention  there  has  been  inaction  with  regard  to  re- 
plies to  my  complaints.  I  have  not  received  any  replies  to  my  requests 
whatever. 

Segregated  extracurricular  activities,  corporal  punishment,  harass- 
ment of  black  youths  by  teachers  and  principals  and  the  dismissal 
of  black  teachers  are  otHer  problems.  Sometimes  these  concerns  have 
been  expressed  in  protests  or  demonstrations  by  black  students  which 
have  led  to  dismissals  and/o  •  arrests.  In  one  instance  several  young 
boys  from  Edenton  were  arrested  and  sent  to  one  of  the  State  prison 
camps  prior  to  any  adjudicatory  hearings  or  indictments. 

Many  county  jails  in  eastern  North  Carolina  do  not  have  facilities 
for  juveniles,  male  or  female.  In  practice,  contrary  to  law,  juveniles 
are  commonly  detained  beyond  the  5-day  limit  prior  to  a  hearing. 
One  case  in  point  involved  several  black  students  who  were  arrested 
and  detained  for  over  6  days  in  Raleigh  following  a  fight  which 
broke  out  beUveen  some  black  and  white  students  at  a  junior  high 
school  there.  These  same  students  were  notified  on  the  day  of  their 
court  hearing  that  they  were  expelled  from  school  for  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year. 

Oftentimes  black  students  with  legitimate  complaints,  who  sought 
to  express  them  in  peaceful  ways  be  requested  meetings  with  school 
officials  were  denied  any  expression  of  their  grievances,  and  indeed 
were  punished  for  assuming  the  initiative  in  open  forums*  There  is 
a  case  in  court  now  in  Sampson  County  were  black  students  gathered 
in  the  gym  for  a  meeting  with  the  principal  and  other  school  officials* 
They  were  not  allowed  to  express  their  grievances  and  every  student 
present  at  that  meeting  was  suspended. 

Over  300  students  in  the  Pitt  County  school  system,  90  percent  of 
this  number  black,  were  suspended  indefinitely  for  failure  to  pay 
school  fees.  No  attempts  were  made  to  discover  whether  parents  were 
indigent  or  whether  valid  reasons  were  present  for  the  nonpayment 
of  the  required  feej 

The  inherent  inequities  and  injustices  of  this  same  schcol  system 
are  seen  again  in  the  rigidly  enforced  policy  of  expulsion  for  preg- 
nant students  and  any  male  that  admits  any  responsibilty  therefor. 
We  noted  that  54  of  the  68  females  who  were  out  due  to  pregnancy 
in  the  first  half  of  the  1973--78  school  year  were  black. 

I  found  the  comparative  ratios  between  black  and  white  expul- 
sions and  suspensions  in  Person  County  to  be  striking.  The  black 
students  are  not  allowed  the  minimal  requirements  of  due  process* 
Several  black  students  were  told  by  their  principal  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1073^74  school  year  that  they  were  "on  his  list.*^  These  same 
students  have  subsequently  been  expelled. 
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Another  stucltMit  who  was  a  junior  attending  a  Person  County 
school  last  year  was  expoUed  after  violating  a  vague  probation  state- 
ment which  his  mother  had  signed  earlier  that  year.  Ho  returned  to 
school  at  the  beginnning  of  the  1973-73  school  term  and  after  8  days 
of  school,  was  suspended  for  allegedly  saying  **shit"  to  an  instruc- 
tor. His  mother  returned  to  school  with  him  and  was  requested  to 
sign  another  probation  agreement  regarding  her  son.  She  refused, 
based  on  her  experience  of  the  previous  year.  Because  of  such  re- 
fusal, the  son  >yas  expelled.  An  LDF  attorney  requested  a  hearing 
for  the  hoy  which  was  denied.  Subsequently,  the  youth  joined  the 
armed  services  along  with  another  black  male  who  w*as  pushed  out 
around  the  same  time, 

A  black  male  student  in  the  first  grade  in  Hickory,  N.C.,  was 
expelled  from  the  entire  school  system  permanently  without  any 
form  of  due  process.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  system  stated, 
"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  administration  that  he's  so  severely  alHicted 
by  mental  and  emotional  problems  that  he  cannot  substantially  profit 
from  the  instruction  in  the  school  system/'  Some  members  of  the 
black  community  Ixjcame  intensely  conceined  and  secured  an  LDF 
attorney  who  requested  a  hearing.  After  several  hearings,  the  child 
was  readmitted. 

In  Wilrjon,  N.C.*  a  frail  12-year-old  boy  was  pummelled  by  the 
school  principal,  and  finally  kicked  out,  onto  the  concrete  sidewalk. 
The  principaPs  alleged  reason  for  the  expulsion  was  that  upon  hit- 
ting the  sidewalk,  the  boy  called  the  pi  incipal  a  "bald  headed  son- 
of-a-bitch.^^  This  child  was  later  tested  and  it  was  discovered  that  he 
is  exceptionally  bright  contrary  to  the  school  officials'  belief  that 
he  was  a  slow  learner.  His  mother  was  told  that  arrangements  were 
supposedly  being  made  for  the  boy's  enrollment  in  a  special  school 
for  the  gifted.  However,  at  present*  this  youth  is  walking  the  streets. 
The  lack  of  due  process,  supposedly  a  guaranteed  right  of  every 
American  citizen,  youth  or  adult,  is  noticeably  lacking  in  all  of  the 
previously  mentioned  incidents. 

A  demerit  system  is  noted  in  some  of  the  schools — a  system  admin- 
istei'ed  discriminntely  against  blacks.  An  accumulation  of  demerits 
results  in  suspension.  Included  within  the  category  of  acts  accumulat- 
ing demerits  are  tardies.  In  some  schools*  I  have  found  an  accumula- 
tion of  tardies  often  result  in  suspension. 

I  have  found  that  usually  there  are  no  formal  codes  of  conduct, 
and  in  schools  where  they  are  existent*  the  school  officials  do  not 
follow  them  in  determining  violations.  Although  I  found  that  some 
of  the  things  that  happen  to  blacks  happen  to  whites,  there  are  many 
other  things  that  never  happen  to  whites.  Blacks  clearly  are  vic- 
timised disproportionately. 

iSfany  schools  discriminate  against  black  students  in  their  e^ctta* 
currictllar  activities.  Cases  abound  where  cheerleaders  were  selected 
in  a  manner  which  assures  a  wdiite  majority.  Other  instances  involve 
the  suspension  of  blacks  on  a  majority  black  varsity  basketball  team 
because  of  their  boycott  made  in  expression  of  their  conrern  on  racial 
issues.  Other  activities  have  been  found  to  be  all  white.  A  case  in 
point  exists  in  the  Hickory  High  Srhool  swim  (earn.  Since  the  team 
practices  at  the  all-white  Hickory  Foiindalion  Ceiitor,  which  is  pri- 
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vate  and  open  by  nieniborship  card  only,  blanks  arc  oflfectively 
excluded, 

I  will  be  glad  to  provide  f  nrther  information  on  any  of  the  matters 
mentioned  in  this  presentation. 

I  respectfully  make  the  following  recommendations  for  considera- 
tion by  this  committee: 

1.  That  legislation  be  adopted  requiring  school  districts  to  enact 
district  wide  codes  of  conduct  that  meet  Snpremo  Court  and  other 
Federal  court  standards  which  would  include  what  specific  acts  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  code,  what  penalties  may  be  imposed  for 
each  violation,  and  specific  statements  of  procedural  rights  for 
students. 

2.  That  additional  and  better  reporting  forms  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  concerninjr  in-school  matters, 

3.  That  any  school  practice  that  has  an  apparent  racially  adverse 
impact  must  be  justified  by  the  school  district. 

4.  That  .students  should  not  be  required  to  pay  'chool  fees  and  that 
no  prncticc  l)e  allowed  which  will  result  in  the  exclusion  of  students 
from  programs  and  activities  within  school,  or  school  itself. 

r>.  That  all  districts  in  all  States  must  be  required  to  provide  an 
appropriate  education  for  all  children. 

Members  of  this  committee,  I  appreciate  your  kind  attention  and 
conc(M'n. 

]klrs.  Chisholm.  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Jones.  It  is  people 
like  you  thai  we  cei'tainly  need  to  move  out  into  leadership.  You  are 
to  be  congratulated.  I  am  sni'c  members  of  the  committee  have  ques- 
tions of  you  but  we  will  first  hear  our  last  witness  this  morning,  Mr. 
Samuel  Etheridge. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Etheridge. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  ETHERIBOE,  DIRECTOR,  TEACHER 
RIGHTS,  NATIONAL  EDTJCATION  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON, 
B.C.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  GEORGE  W.  JONES,  DR.  BOYB  BOSMA, 
AND  DONALD  SHIRE 

Mr.  ETiiKutnoK.  Mr.  Cluiiiman,  mombors  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Sam  Etheridgj?,  director  of  Civil  and  Human  Rights  Progrums,  for 
the  Xntional  Education  Association.  With  me  are  Dr.  George  AV. 
Jone.s,  manager  of  Human  delations  Programs,  Dr.  Boyd  Bosma^ 
coordinator  of  Civil  Liberties,  and  DonaldShire,  staff  associated  in 
the  Teaclier  Rights  Office.  These  pei'.sous  have  special  knowledge  of 
the  "Pushout  Problem-'  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  'com- 
mittee. 

The  NEA  as  you  know  is  a  professional^  independent^  noproflt 
organization  made  tip  of  1.4  mdlion  members  who  are  primarily 
classroom*  teachers  in  public  .scliools  and  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  all  the  States^  territories^  and  Department  of  Defense  over- 
seas schools. 

Wo  wish  to  thank  the  committee  and  staff  for  calling  these  hear- 
ings and  for  allowing  us  to  present  testimony. 

Since  the  major  dttty  of  the  Teacher  Right's  Office  is  to  defend  and 
protect  the  rights  of  our  members  (the  teachers)^  some  people  may 
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bo  surprised  that  we  am  hero  today  in  the  interest  of  the  civil  and 
human  rights  of  students.  But  this  problem  is  in  the  interest  of 
teachers.  Most  teachers  are  quite  upset  about  what  is  happening  to 
students  throughout  tlie  nation,  but  especially  in  some  recently  de- 
segregated schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  matter  was  first  brought 
to  our  attention  by  one  of  the  most  devoted  teacher  advocates  in 
Anierica,  Joe  Reed,  associate  secretary  of  Alabama  Education  As- 
sociation* 

In  a  phone  call  to  me  in  December,  1971,  Mr.  Reed  pointed  out 
that  while  we  are  doing  a  good  job  of  protecting  teacners  in  his 
State,  no  one  was  helping  the  "push  outs."  He  described  the  typical 
"push  out"  as  follows : 

Above  the  maximum  compulsory  ago>  male,  black,  a  national  leader,  nnsub* 
missive,  somewhat  aggressive. 

The  public  schools  in  Alabama  had  no  place  for  these  students  16 
years  old,  even  if  it  was  a  week  before  graduation.  This  differs  from 
students  who  are  law  breakers  or  have  other  problems.  I  would  ask 
the  committee  to  separate  this  push-out  from  the  normal  drop-out 
which  we  have. 

At  the  suggestion  of  people  like  Leon  Hall,  who  has  already  testi- 
fied, in  January  1972,  we  called  representatives  in  the  south.  Urban 
League,  SCLC,  American  Friends,  and  many  other  groups  who  met 
wnth  us  as  well  as  Commissioner  Goldberg  and  some  of  his  assistants* 
So,  HEW  has  been  aware  of  this  problem  for  quite  a  long  length 
of  time. 

The  major  result  of  this  meeting  was  that  we  tried  to  get  some- 
one who  would  coordinate  bits  oi  information.  My  associate,  Don 
Shire,  was  assigned  to  that.  All  we  did  was  take  newspaper  clippings 
and  reports  from  people  and  put  together  the  information  which 
came  to  us  over  this  period  of  time. 

I  have  brought  an  exhibit  and  I  would  just  ask  you  to  examine 
this.  It  points  out  these  suspensions  have  nothing  to  do  with  mari- 
juana and  being  late  to  class.  Most  of  it  is  related  to  the  rights  of 
students  to  protest.  It  is  all  hero  and  is  part  of  the  record.  So 
would  like  to  keep  that  clear  in  terms  of  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Following  that  meeting  there  were  a  niimber  of  activities  which 
took  place.  I  refere  you  to  a  memo,  an  exhibit  marked  A-2.  It  gives 
you  an  idea  as  to  how  we  have  tried  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
people  we  thought  ought  to  be  solving  the  problem.  Shortly  after 
that  wo  had  enough  material  to  amount  to  what  would  be  a  national 
publicity  campaign.  Two  of  the  first  people  to  respond  to  this  were 
Nicholas  Van  Hoffman  in  his  national  syndicated  column,  Jet  Maga- 
zine, the  UPI)  and  AP  and  all  others. 

I  brought  along  as  exhibit  B  a  co^jy  of  the  news  stories  which  were 
released  at  that  tunc.  For  all  practical  purposes  I  think  this  is  just 
sort  of  a  horror  story  of  the  kinds  of  things  which  have  taken  place* 

Shortly  after  this  publicity  we  began  to  get  calls  from  Caliiornia 
and  other  places  and  from  alienated  white  students  who  say,  "This 
is  not  just  a  southern  phenomena;  this  happened  to  us,  too." 

Wo  sought  Federal  assistance  and  I  think  the  people  who  testified 
here  earlier  indicated  that  in  response  to  requests  from  the  various 
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organizations  they  did  begin  to  develop  forums  to  see  what  was 
going  on. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention  to :  In  Feb- 
niary  1973^  a  group  of  black  education  leaders  met  with  HEW 
Assistant  Secretary,  Sidney  Marland,  Acting  Education  Commis- 
sioner Ottina  and  other  high  offire  of  Education  officials  to  discuss 
developing  alternative  educational  opportunities  for  young  peoplo 
who  have  been  permanently  expelled  from  schools  and  to  talk  about 
possible  action  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  prevent  arbitrary  and 
capt'icious  expulsions. 

I'he  group  left  the  meeting  hopeful  that  some  pilot  programs 
would  be  established.  Despite  the  fact  that  some  viable  proposals 
have  been  made,  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  seen  fit  to  establish 
programs  to  protect  stuudents'  rights  either  through  its  own  staff  or 
through  contracts  with  other  groups.  Even  progi*ams  proposed  and 
advocated  by  HEW's  own  staff  including  some  at  the  assistant  secre- 
tary level,  have  not  been  appioved.  Dr.  Marland's  departure  from 
HEW  may  have  contributed  to  this  failure  on  the  part  of  HEW 
to  actively  and  adequately  respond  to  this  matter. 

As  exhibit  C,  we  have  here  a  ntimber  of  letters  written  by  Federal 
officials  which  indicate  they  had  an  interest  and  there  was  a  com- 
mitment made  at  that  time. 

This  was  such  a  big  issue  that  in  February  1973,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Jones  here,  theie  was  a  national  conference  on  student, 
expulsions.  One  of  the.  key  speakers  was  Mr.  Julian  Bond,  Repre- 
sentative from  Georgia,  and  the  Chicano  activist,  John  Aragon  from, 
I  believe,  T^s  Angeles  and  other  people  and  people  other  than 
push-outs. 

These  were  students  who  were  in  jails  and  detention  homes  and 
students  which  were  referred  to  physically  present  in  class  but  ex- 
cluded from  the  educational  proces:?. 

The  conference  endorsed  many  of  the  principles  and  ideas  discussed 
at  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus^  Education  Conference,  including 
the  following:  Expansion  of  child  development  services;  Develop- 
mental rather  than  custodial  programs ^  Child  development  services 
provided  as  a  right;  Encouragement  of  educational  reform  and  in- 
novation, and  some  consumer  control  of  public  education. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

This  document  I  call  No.  E.  It  is  a  1971  survey  of  minority  ex- 
pulsions from  the  HEW  statistics. 

The  next  report  is  1972-78  data.  This  report  is  far  from  complete 
but  18  based  on  20  of  the  largest  districts^  20  district's  which  have 
largo  black  populations.  I  do  think  what  it  will  reveal  will  be  very 
important.  In  the  20  districts  embodied  by  this  survey^  appro^ti- 
mately  125,000  suspensions— approximately  60,000  of  those  are  black 
students. 

The  larger  cities  are  not  included  in  this  report.  I  do  thiiik  this 
will  double  when  the  complete  report  is  in.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
therf*.  are  two  cities — Atlanta  and  Kansas  City — which  sliow  a 
slightly  lower  nitmber  of  minority  students  expelled  than  others.  It 
does  seem  maybe  somebody  is  doing  something  right. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  back  to  the  South 
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again,  most  of  these  districts  did  away  with  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law.  There  is  no  compulsory  attendance  law  there  and  just  to 
look  at  the  report  of  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Education  1072, 
it  shows  over  200,000  students  of  school  age  just  disappeaied.  They 
are  not  attending  either  puhlic  or  private  schools  according  to  their 
records. 

Evon  though  the  data  is  incomplete,  I  think  the  samples  of  reports 
which  have  been  given  provide  enough  information  to  indicate  that 
a  serious  crisis  exists  in  many  school  systems  of  the  nation  both 
North  and  South.  And  while  on  the  surface,  the  South  seems  more 
oppressive  to  minorities,  I  would  urge  tV^  'committee  to  reserve  judg- 
ment on  hat  until  an  indeplh  study  has  ocen  done  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  north  puts  its  "push  outs'*  in  juvenile  homes,  special 
schools  for  the  disruptive  and  detention  homes, 

We  have  not  come  here  today  to  ask  for  any  new  laws.  We  would 
be  very  appreciative  .  >r  enfoicement  of  ]m\vs  on  the  books.  The  poor 
can't  afford  the  lawyers  it  takes  to  go  into  court  to  defend  their 
rights.  The  protection  of  rights  can't  be  left  to  private  organizations, 

All  we  can  do  is  scream  real  loud  and  come  over  hear  and  talk  to 
you  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  CongreP?s, 

I  think  there  should  be  a  Students'  Rights  and  Protection  Office 
in  IlPiW  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  out  for  rights  of  students  and  in  . 
eacli  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  well  as  in  the  major  school 
systems. 

We  are  talking  not  just  about  minority  rights.  We  are  talking 
nbout  children  without  regard  to  rare.  I  know  that  many  things  have 
happened  to  white  children  as  with  nur  own  children.  I  liuve  met 
with  them  and  am  advised  that  we  need  to  have  these  offices  staffed 
with  persons  interested  in  justice  and  fair  play.  We  ought  to  prove 
that  school  systems  ought  to  be  fair  and  should  offer  justice. 

Special  funds  should  be  made  available  to  colleges  and  junior 
colleges  so  thev  can  set  up  programs  aimed  at  giving  the  push- 
outs  a  second  chance. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  agree  with  Hayes  Mi^sell  as  to  some  kind 
of  student  i^ights  which  would  say  just  because  a  student  happens  to 
be  16  or  21,  he  is  still  a  citi/en  and  is  entitled  to  rights. 

Afrs.  CiiTSiroLM.  Thanlc  you  very,  verv  much. 

There  are  quite  a  nimiber  of  things  which  are  quite  clear.  We  can 
no  longer  in  this  nation  ignore  the  student  push-out  problem.  This 
is  a  real  problem  and  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  the  future  of 
education  is  going  to  be  like  in  terms  of  education,  not  only  in  the 
South  but  in  the  North. 

I  want  to  thank  all  ot  you  for  coming  here  this  morning.  Xow  at 
this  point,  we  will  give  the  members  of  the  committee  an  opportunity 
to  ask  a  few  questions.  We  will  call  on  Mr.  Lehman  first* 

Aft\  LmtMAX.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  funds  in  this  program 
sliould  be  applied  toward  school  security  personnel  as  a  preventive 
teflini(|Ue? 

\b\  MizisriL.  No.  ,    .  ^ 

Mr.  LKitMAX.  Shoidd  we  include  a  provision  for  the  hiring  of  stu- 
dents similar  to  that  for  the  kinds  of  people  we  hire  as  cafeteria 
personnel  ? 
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Mr.  Mr/.EU.»  You  might  do  something  like  that,  yes. 

Mr*  Leiimax.  Do  you  favor  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  remove  a 
disruptive  child  fi'oin  a  classroom  whei'o  the  teacher  could  S(muI 
him  out,  but  the  principal  could  send  him  back  ?  In  other  words,  does 
the  teacher  have  a  right  not  to  teach  a  certain  child  that  he  can't 
seem  to  control?  Where  do  you  stand  on  that. 

Mr.  Etheuidge.  As  a  former  principal,  I  took  the  position  that 
we  paid  tlie  teacher  to  know  more  than  the  kid  and  if  he  came  to  my 
office,  he  liad  just  given  np.  lie  would  have  to  negotiate  his  way 
back  to  the  class  and  excuse  his  prohlem  unless  it  was  a  very  serious 
problem. 

If  there  is  somewhere  you  can  send  a  kid,  they  will  send  him. 

yU\  MfZKLii.  What  I  am  saying  is  there  needs  to  be  an  altci'jiative 
created.  If  you  put  it  in  those  cold,  yes  and  no  terms,  what  we  are 
going  to  find  are  teacher  organizations  on  the  wrong  side  of  this 
issue. 

Ml*.  Leiimax.  I  have  never  seen  any  real  statistics  but  I  will  bet 
you  that  Ori  percent  of  the  kids  expelled  were  expelled  by  maybe 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  teachers.  I  know  in  our  schools, 
most  of  the  paddling  was  done  in  8  to  10  peivent  of  the  schools. 
Most  of  the  expulsions  wore  coming  from  a  certain  number  of  schools. 
I  think  until  you  find  where  the  pushont  is  .romlng  from,  you 
won*t  remove  tlie  pushont  elloi't.  Somewhere  along  the  line  you  have 
to  identify  the  kind  of  students,  but  it  is  the  faculty  that  causes  the 
problems.  It  is  a  two-way  sti'eet. 

i[r.  IvniKiUDOK.  The  ililfei*encc  between  tlic  ordimiry  discipline 
problems  and  massive  suspension  is  based  pi'imai'ily  on  race  and 
denies  the  student  the  right  to  protest.  I  think  the 'newspaper  ac- 
counts which  have  come  to  our  attention  indicate  a  separation, 

Mr.  Lkii.max.  AMial  happens  in  adult  eihh'atioii,  where  the  kid  is 
lo  or  expelled  fi-om  the  regidar  class,  admitted  to  go  back  aftei' 
()  luontlis  into  an  ailult  education  class.  All  of  a  smlden  he  is  no 
longer  a  proi)leni.  vSomething  happc^iis  which  keej)s  that  pei'son  from 
being  a  behavior  problem.  1  think  we  jire  going  to  need  funds  to  re- 
educate a  teaclier  who  has  been  teaching  in  a  certain  type  of  environ- 
uieni.  for  nuiay  yeai's,  theji  all  of  a  sudden  has  to  deal  wi\h  a  completely 
dilferent  situation.  Some  can  cope;  some  eaniiot.  It  is  a  real  problem. 

I  will  yield  the  balance  of  niy  time  to  Mr.  Benitex. 

Afr.  liKxrrKJS.  Xo  questions.  I  yield  all  my  time  to  the  Chairlady. 

Mrs.  CirtsHor.M.  There  is  a  correlation  between  the  high  proportion 
of  pushont  among  minority  youngsters  and  the  proportion  of  minor- 
ity teachei;s  in  many  areas  of  this  country.  I  am  wondering  if  per- 
haps that  is  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  Originally,  the  common  school 
system  was  developed  for  a  certain  type  of  student  or  certain  types 
of  immigrants  who  came  here.  Those  who  becauuse  teachers  came 
from  a  certain  background  and  received  a  certain  education.  Then 
years  later  all  over  this  country,  large  minority  popidations  began 
to  move  into  the  larger  cities.  We  heard  in  testimony  this  morning 
about  the  large  number  of  minorities  who  go  to  school  in  the  large 
cities  anl  it  would  seem  to  me,  as  t  said  earlier,  that  we  have  to 
begin  to  make  changes  in  the  teacher  education  programs  in  this 
country,  so  that  the  teacher  who  comes  from  one  kind  of  background 
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nnd  has  novor  had  any  rclatiousliips  or  experiences  with  pereons 
from  another  background,  does  not  come  into  the  large  city  teaching 
situation  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  because  she  has  not  been 
trained.  n  ^ 

Having  been  an  educator  myself  in  New  York  City,  I  find  part  of 
the  difliculty  is  the  fear  and  the  laolc  of  understanding  and  sensitivity 
on  the  part  of  many  of  those  teachers  to  the  new  kinds  of  children 
found  in  inner  city  schools  all  over  our  country. 
Mr.  ETHEmnoE.  I  would  like  to  react  to  a  part  of  your  statement. 
I  think  aside  from  the  educational  reasons  why  we  need  to  have 
people  to  take  care  of  the  situations  wo  have,  there  is  the  lack  of 
somebody  to  emulate,  the  hopelessness  when  one  realizes  that  even 
going  to  school,  "I  can't  become  a  teacher.'' 

At  least  in  the  southern  districts  at  one  time  they  saw  they  could 
become  teachers  and  preachers.  Then  when  teachers  were  removed, 
a  lot  of  the  incentive  for  studying  was  removed. 

I  would  like  to  say  with  regard  to  teachers,  nonminority,  many 
of  them  are  \Am  sensitive  and  are  intimidated  by  communities.  Our 
record,  especially  in  the  southern  region,  show  white  teachers  who 
have  concern  for  black-  students  are  often  dismissed  themselves. 
We  have  the  case  of  two  teachers  in  Mississipi)i,  you  probably 
read  about  in  the  papers,  who  received  $20,000  in  back  pay  for 
having  been  fired.  I  can  cite  examples  in  other  States,  but  I  would 
say  that  many  nonminority  teachers  are  also  sensitive,  but  perhaps 
someone  like  Dr.  Jones,  who  has  been  a  dean  of  education,  might 
have  a  better  idea  of  teacher  education  .systems* 

Dr.  Jones.  I  would  simply  like  to  underscore  the  point  which 
has  been  made  sevei^al  times  for  teacher  education  institutions  to 
feed  into  the  process  those  elements  which  would  make  individuals 
more  appreciative  of  the  culture  and  background  of  the  students 
they  may  have  to  teach.  Whether  racial,  cultui*al  or  economic- 
there  is  the  whole  difference.  There  is  the  problem  as  to  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  teachers. 

Afr.  LKit^rAX.  Teacher  trainuig  institutions — I  tlunk  that  is  port 
of  the  problem. 

Mrs.  CiitsiioLM.  Miss  Jones,  do  you  have  any  reaction  to  some 
of  the  comments  we  have  been  making? 

Afs.  J(^Ni':8,  I  have  been  thinking  about  another  recommendation 
I  would  like  to  bring  out  at  this  point.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Federal  Government  do  something  or  make  some  type  of  commit- 
ment regarding  young  people  and  the  problems  they  are  having 
with  the  schools  now. 

I  know  in  some  instances,  I  have  been  the  only  person  to  go 
into  .some  of  the  places  I  have  gone  into  within  the^past  3  or  4 
yeai^s.  I  was  the  first  person  they  have  seen  to  come  in  and  help 
them  with  their  problem.  Young  people  often  feel  they  have  nobody 
to  turn  to  ami  I  think  it  is  time  to  make  a  commitment  to  do 
something  ami  see  that  something  is  done. 

When  you  tliink  of  making  laws,  young  people  think  of  laws 
as  infringing  on  them,  keeping  them  from  cloing  their  thing,  but 
never  as  being  on  their  side. 

Mrs.  CmsiioLM.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  introduce  Con- 
gressman Young. 
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Mi%  YoiiNo.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  here  in  time  for  the  testi- 
>?^ony  but  this  is  a  subject  I  have  been  interested  in  since  I  was 
in  third  grade  and  got  put  out  of  school  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  tlie  other  guy  who  got  put  ont  at  the  same  time  never 
got  back.  The  difference  was  my  daddy  had  a  good  job  and  my 
mother  was  able  to  come  see  about  me.  His  mother  was  a  maid 
and  never  able  to  come. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  until  I  was  a  lifeguard  during  my  last 
year  in  college.  He  came  in  as  a  lieroin  addict  and  almost  drowned* 

He  was  concerned  even  then  about  writing  a  book  about  his  life 
and  even  though  I  had  been  tlirou^jh  all  the  schools  and  colleges 
I  had  been  through,  at  that  time  writing  a  book  had  never  dawned 
on  me.  So  it  was  obvious  he  had  more  intelligence  than  I  had. 
I  guess  that  is  my  concetn  about  this  problem. 

The  other  thing  is  this  was  a  segregated  school.  I  always  had  a 
grudge  against  that  principal  and  I  always  thought  the  pushout 
phenomena  is  based  as  much  on  class  and  intelligence  as  it  is  on 
race. 

I  have  spokon  before  groups  at  prisons  and  universities.  I  have 
found  the  level  of  discussions  and  interest  in  the  prison  was  far 
greater  than  that  which  I  found  at  the  university.  The  intelligent 
black  male  is  the  one  most  apt  to  get  put  out.  In  every  instance  in 
Atlanta^  the  more  aggressive  and  intelligent  kids  are  the  ones  being  * 
put  out  of  school.  That  is  probably  as  much  by  black  teachers  as 
by  whites. 

The  whole  authoritarian  structure  comes  down  to  poor  people 
with  creative  intelligence  are  the  ones  I  am  concerned  about  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  this  committee  concerning  itself  with  this.  I  don't 
know  what  we  can  do  about  this  legislatively  but  because  you 
had  the  foresight  and  sensitivity  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress^  1  commeiid  your  subcommittee  and  all  the  people 
who  have  testified  here. 

Mr.  Lehman.  My  experience  on  the  school  board  was  that  most 
of  the  high  school  kids  expelled  were  self-supporting  and  somehow 
or  another  employed  on  a  job  the^'  could  keep.  I  know  one  time  we  had 
expelled  15  kids  on  a  cafeteria  not  and  each  one  of  them  brought  his 
boss  down.  The  boss  said  he  was  a  good  worker. 

Any  expulsion  for  streaking  yet? 

Ms.  JONKS.  Vcs. 

Mr.  BKNmcz.  Of  great  importance  in  taking  this  testimony  is 
the  attempt  to  bring  an  awareness  that  school  continue  to  be  the 
most  important  dimension  of  the  future.  I  believe  we  have  gone 
through  m  the  last  20  years  a  duplication  in  the  meaning  of  schools. 
It  has  become  fashionable  to  assume  that  there  are  many  other 
institutions  which  are  more  significant  and  I  think  unless  we 
reassess  the  decisive  role  in  the  building  of  a  Nation  on  the  building 
of  individuals  of  schools  and  rediscover  teachers,  what  it  means 
to  have  this  important  task,  we  will  be  nu  sing  the  basic  essential 
point. 

The  role  of  schools  has  to  change  in  our  modern  society  in  order 
for  them  to  continue  to  be  the  loading  force  in  the  building  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  1  think  this  miostion  of  the  pushout  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  criminal  aspects  of  behavior  as  a  society. 
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With  basic  callousness  you  throw  somebody  out  of  school  and  stunt 
tho  potential  for  that  indivicUaii  s  developmeiit. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  tostimony  of  Congressman  Lelinian 
into  the  record. 

[The  document  referred  to  follows.] 

TiSSTlMO.NV  Ot'  IloX.  Wlt.LIAM  LlMIMAN,  A  liElMiFMSEXTA'P^'E  IN  CONOUESS  FUOM 

TllK  STATK  Ofc'  FLOIUDA 

Mr.  Chairiuun,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  mliiority  and  even  non-minority  students  who  are  pushed  out  of  the  public 
school  programs  by  suspension  or  expulsion. 

The  Dade  County,  Florida,  Public  Schools  (where  I  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board  before  coming  to  Congress)  seem  to  have  solved,  this  entire 
problem* 

In  Dade  County,  there  are  now  very  succehJSful  alternative  school  programs 
for  students  wlio  formerly  would  have  been  suspended  or  expelled  from  school. 

If  a  student  is  suspended  from  his  regular  classroom  for  a  period  of  less 
than  ten  days,  he  will  renmin  in  school  at  an  Alternative  Center.  There  are  such 
centers  in  each  of  the  sixty  secondary  schools  in  Dade  County.  The  Center  i.s 
niuro  than  Just  a  detention  room.  The  student  works  to  keep  up  with  his  regular 
assignments,  under  Uie  suiwrvl.sion  of  a  teacher  or  teacher-aide. 

If  a  sttident  has  been  suspended  from  his  regular  classroom  for  more  than  ten 
doy.s,  or  if  he  has  been  expelled^  he  is  reassigned  to  a  special  school.  Dade  County 
has  two  special  .schools  or  Opportunity  Centers  for  both  the  Junior  and  Senior 
High  levels.  At  the.*;t>  Centers,  students  continue  their  education  in  a  more  flex- 
ible setting  and  with  special  supervision.  There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  mean- 
ingful vocational  training.  As  onu  measure  of  the  success  of  these  Opportunity 
Centers,  the  attendance  rate  is  859c. 

Up  through  this  year,  a  suspended  or  expelled  student  could  elect  not  to 
participate  in  the  alternative  school  program.  Beginning  with  the  next  school 
year,  attendance  will  be  mandatory. 

Thi^  should  really  mean  the  end  of  the  ^*pusliout"  probelm  in  Dade  County. 
Suspensioii  and  expulsion,  except  for  the  most  extreme  cases  such  as  a  felony 
charge,  will  be  replaced  totally  by  a  program  of  sttident  reassignment.  Virtually 
every  child  of  student  age  in  Dado  County  wiU  remain  in  school  and  none  wUl 
be  pushed  out. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  in  the  record  to  thank  Mr.  Eldridge  F.  WiUlams, 
Director  of  the  OUice  of  Equal  Education  Opportunity  for  the  Dude  County 
rnblic  Schools.  Mr.  Williams  has  lumped  make  the  alternative  school  program 
n  success  in  Dade  (Nauity  and  will  be  providing  a  copy  oi  the  Dade  County 
Alternative  Seho(»l  IMan  for  inclusion  in  the  i*ecord  of  these  hearings. 


Bi.A(  K  STfotiXTs,  TfriACHKUs,  l*i-snKi)  ot'T  OK  l>rm,ic  Education,  NEA  StruvEv 

Snows 

WASHtNOtON,  D.C.— Alarmed  over  reiwrts  of  thorianda  of  black  teachers  and 
irftudcnts  being  harassed  and  hustled  out  of  the  public  school  system,  officials 
of  the  National  Education  A.ssociation  are  holding  a  series  of  meetings  with 
leaders  of  civil  rights  groups  and  government  agencies  to  establish  Immediate 
and  long-range  plans  to  help  the  massive  educational  push^out. 

"The  Martin  Luther  Kings  and  other  leaders  of  tomorrow  are  not  being 
allowed  to  graduate,**  says  Samuel  B.  Ethrldge,  NBA*s  assistant  executive  sec- 
retary for  teacher  rights.  He  and  Donald  R.  Shire,  special  assistant  for  the 
Oface  of  Teacher  Rights,  met  this  month  in  Atlanta,  Ga.*  with  Preston  M  Roy^ 
ster,  director  of  the  U.S.  Deijartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's 
Displaced  Teacher  Program,  and  William  C.  Young,  deputy,  HEW*s  Division  of 
Eaual  Educational  Opportunities,  for  a  two-day  evaluation  and  plannltig 
meeting. 


National  Education  Association, 

Washington,  D.C> 
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tlmt  meeting  wo  wore  told  that  between  the  1967-08  nnd  1070-71  school 
years  more  than  0,000  blaek  educators  had  been  displaced,**  Ethrldge  noted. 
During  the  current  school  year,  of  the  more  than  1.870  educators  who  were 
displaced.  909  were  dismissed  and  the  renuilnder  were  either  demoted,  assigned 
out  of  field,  or  unsatisfactorily  placed,  according  to  a  report  submitted  at  the 
Atlanta  meeting  by  Associate  Commissioner  of  EEO,.  Ilennan  li.  Goldberg. 
The  report  also  noted  that  "nmny  desegregating  school  districts  have  Initiated 
the  practice  of  hiring  only  token  numbers  of  black  educators,  while  the  number 
of  white  educators  being  emiiloyed  Increases." 

The  Conference  on  Dlsi»laced  Students  and  Educators  heard  even  more 
shocking  evidence  of  Illegal  student  suspensions,  racial  Intimidation,  physical 
violence  and  even  murder  of  students  In  an  11-state  area  In  the  South.  A  March 
report  of  thousands  of  such  incidents  led  the  NEA's  Coimcll  on  Himiun  Rela- 
tions to  denuind  an  Immediate  nationwide  Investigation.  By  April  17  fragmented 
data  from  238  of  the  2,278  school  districts  In  11  Southern  states  indicated  that 
there  had  been  10.441  student  walk-outs,  boycotts  or  demonstrations;  11,140 
students  had  been  suspended  or  oxiielled;  more  than  2,000  arrested;  and  22,750 
students  In  Mississippi  alone  put  out  of  school 

Much  of  fills  data  was  from  a  survey  of  20  per  cent  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carollmi,  t^outh  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Virginia.  This  survey,  eon- 
ducted  by  Leon  Hall.  Held  director  of  the  School  Desegregation  Project  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  indicated  that  during  the  1070-71  school  year 
hundreds  of  the  nation's  public  .schools  resembled  armed  camps  bristling  with 
gUDs,  knives  and  firebombs.  In  addition  to  some  4,850  suspended  and  expelled 
student.s,  tlui  Southern  press  reported  nearly  100  fights  ranging  from  ''scuflles** 
to  riots  involving  up  to  7(K>  .students  nnd  res  iltlng  In  dozens  being  hospitalized. 
At  least  a  luilf-dozen  children  and  adults  He  dead.  Eight  bombs  were  exploded, 
a4  bomb  threats  reported,  along  with  at  least  one  cross-burning  incident. 
Vandalism,  assaults,  robbery,  gunfire.  snli)lng.  ilre.s.  and  clo.sed  schools  in 
response  to  tensions  have  nmde  the  learning  of  readln*,  wrltln*,  and  'rlthmetlc 
low  priority  in  nmny  of  the  Soutlfs  public  schools.  Hall  reported. 

'•(Hir  report  only  scratched  the  surface  of  what's  feolng  on  here,**  he  told  the 
NEA  this  month.**  The  truth  is  that  the  violence  this  year  has  more  than 
doubled  according  to  press  accounts,  and  thousands  of  our  youth  are  In  jail  or 
roaming  the  streets  because  they  arc  firohlblted  from  attending  class,  and  not 
able  to  find  jobs  because  they  cannot  obtain  their  high  school  diplomas.** 

An  overwhelming  nundier  of  the  ''incidents**  refmrted  to  NEA  and  gleaned 
from  Halt's  survey  were  the  result  of  racial  clashes  In  recently  desegregated 
schools.  In  sonic  casr?s  black  students  and  parents  protested  the  closing  of 
previously  black  schools  which  forced  children  into  the  hostile  and  .sometimes 
danjcerous  environment  of  formerly  white  .schools.  Many  of  the  lucldentd  followed 
the  firing  or  deniotlon  of  black  teachers,  coaches  and  school  adndnlstrators,  or 
the  lack  of  representation  on  school  boards,  student  governmunt  coimolls,  sfiorts 
and  social  events.  Tension  was  so  high  In  some  areas  that  at  leasi.  30  «''hools 
were  closed. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  nationally  known  columnist  for  the  Washington  Po.st, 
noted  on  April  17  that  "Your  average  pushout  ...  is  male  ...  17  years  old,  ami 
has  just  started  his  .senior  year  In  high  .school.  From  all  reports  he  tends  to  be 
ft  leader,  or  just  the  kind  of  kid  who  we  keep  saying  can  most  benefit  from 
school.  For  that  reason  the  National  Education  Association  has  seiit  out  a 
circular  letter  to  college  and  university  heads  asking  If  there  isn*t  some  way 
they  can  get  these  poor  but  promising  students  in  their  institutions  on  sotae 
kliul  of  an  early  nmtrlculatlon  program.** 

Quoting  Don  Sutton,  director  of  the  Educational  Resourco  Center,  von  Hofi-- 
nmn  de.scribes  the  "atmosphere  of  terror**  In  the  Southern  school  system  and 
notes  that  "the  whites  are  giving  themselves  the  business  at  the  same  time  .  .  . 
they're  destroying  their  own  schools.  And  all  of  this,  mind  you.  In  thf*  public 
school  system  which  was  established  to  nmke  nice,  nonviolent,  noncriminal, 
liunctual  middle  (4nss  people  out  of  dangerous  lower  chi.ss  ruftian.s.** 

Some  of  the  typical  incidents  reported  by  the  Southern  Regional  Council  are 
as  follows: 

aiahama 

in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  the  Jan.  28  Journal  repotted  that  police  uised  mace*  tear 
gas  and  police  dogs  against  160  blacks  during  a  melee  that  broke  out  at  a  basket- 
ar>-..s2i— 74 — as  • 
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Mil  game.  Eleven  were  arretted,  3  police  injured  and  10  students  suspended  and 
threatened  with  arrest  if  th'jy  trespassed  on  school  property.  Riot  police  squads 
were  called  to  the  Murphy  High  School  in  Mobile  in  March,  according  to  the 
Journal,  where  five  students  had  been  injured  curlier  following  fighting  which 
had  erupted  over  the  playing  of  "Dixie"  and  display  of  the  Confederate  flag. 
Ituclal  flghtlng  In  Atmore  elementary  and  high  schools  resulted  in  nine  injured^ 
nml  the  closing  of  schools,  and  in  Birmingham  white  students  boycotted  the 
school  for  two  daysi  alleging  preferential  treatment  for  blacks,  and  demanding 
that  "Dixie"  be  inc-luded  In  the  schoors  anthem,  and  the  Confederate  flag  be 
used  as  the  West  Knd  High  School  flag. 

ARKANSAS 

In  Arkansas,  some  1,200  black  students  at  Eudora's  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  walked  out  protesting  the  firing  of  a  black  teacher,  and  black  parents 
kei)t  their  500  children  at  hone  to  protest  the  firing  of  a  black  basketball  coach 
and  social  science  teacher  at  Walker  High  School  in  Wabbaseka,  Ark.  Some 
200  students  were  suspended  for  their  participation  in  the  boycott,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  superintendent  expelled  these  students  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
the  \rkansas  Gazette  reported  on  Oct.  20,  1970.  Racial  fighting,  the  suspension 
of  212  students,  boycotts  and  bomb  threats  broke  out  in  Texarkana  High  School* 
Tlie  Federal  District  Court  ordered  the  reinstatement  of  101  black  students, 
rttllng  they  had  been  Illegally  dismissed.  One  day  after  the  court's  decision, 
arsonists  attempted  to  burn  down  four  black  churches. 

In  Pulaski  County,  black  parents  boycotted  the  College  Station  Elementary 
School  to  protest  elimination  of  the  upper  three  grades  of  the  school,  and  to 
protest  the  busing  of  bjack  childreu  but  not  white  children.  In  Blytheville,  44 
blacks  were  arrested  for  marching  nearly  a  formerly  all*black  high  school. 
When  the  school  superintendent  granted  amnesty  to  the  boycotters,  a  third  of 
the  white  students  boycotted,  charging  special  treatment  for  the  blacks. 

FLORIDA 

Assaults,  extortions,  suspensions  and  shootings  plagued  the  Florida  schools 
durlkig  1070-lOTl.  lu  Port  St.  Joe  500  black  students  stayed  out  of  a  newly 
integrated  school  because  their  parents  feared  a  "strong  Klan  Infiuence,'^ 
according  to  the  Miami  Herald.  A  17-year-old  Coconut  Grove  black  ytuth  was 
shot  fatally  by  police,  touching  off  blark-white  skirmishes  which  left  three 
students  Injured.  Racial  violence  erupted  at  the  Suncoast  High's  north  campus 
when  a  black  youth  was  arrested  for  refusing  to  leave  a  classroom.  When  100 
students  left  their  classes  to  protest,  police  cleared  the  area  with  "billy  clubs, 
tear  gas  foggers  and  cattle  prods/'  the  Miami  Herald  reported  last  February. 
A  cross-burning  Incident  *at  Fort  Pierce  Central  High  School  sparked  violence 
resulting  In  injuries,  tear  gassing  and  arrets  of  32  black  Students  and  2  whites. 

The  executhe  director  of  Dade  County's  legal  service  program  charged  that 
"school  security  guards  consistently  violate  the  legal  rights  of  students  and 
particularly  discriminate  against  blacks."  He  added  that  the  guards  arrest  only 
black  participants  in  disturbances  and  do  not  inform  the  students  of  their  legal 
rights.  The  April  18  Issue  of  the  Miami  Herald  stated  that  more  than  1,000  black 
teachers  have  been  demoted  or  dismissed  in  Florida  In  the  past  three  years,  and 
quoted  an  Atnerlmn  Federation  of  Teachers  representative  who  charged  that  It 
was  "a  system  which  finds  It  more  important  to  hire  security  police  to  keep 
kids  in  their  place  than  to  hire  aiore  teachers  to  help  them  learn." 

Q£ouaiA 

Georgia's  Gov.  Lester  Ma^^dox,  calling  public  school  ofB^iials  "fwo-faced 
cowards,"  urged  parents  to  defy  desegregation  plans.  Boycotts  bomb  threats, 
arre.'its,  stabbliigs,  suspensions  and  racial  fights  have  since  spread  throughout 
the  state.  In  Dublin,  Oa.,  according  to  "The  StatUa  of  School  Desogregation  In 
the  South— 1970,"  the  report  of  a  survey  done  by  six  civil  rights  orj.;atu?40tlons, 
police  used  tnace  on  children  outside  of  the  school  building.  Some  100  black 
students  were  suspended*  though  no  white  susi)enslons  were  reported,  anc^  some 
of  the  block  students  who  attempted  to  return  to  school  were  arrested  and 
jailed.  PoUf»e  patrolled  the  school's  halls. 

The  May  It  1071,  Atlanta  Journal  reported  that  a  48'-year-old  white  Calhoun, 
Ga.,  hotisewife,  her  husband  and  24-year-old  son  beat  up  a  64-year-old  black 
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schoolteacher,  charging  that  the  teacher  hart  spanked  the  parents*  younger  child 
for  chewing  gum.  In  Columbus,  the  Macon  Telegraph  reported  that  same  month, 
white  students  walked  out  of  Baker  High  School  where  classes  were  suspended 
Indefinitely.  The  students  were  angored  by  an  administration  decision  to  add 
two  bjack  cheerleaders  to  the  all-white  el^t-student  squad.  And  In  Butler,  Ga., 
some  600  black  pupils  boycotted  Taylor  County  schools  after  only  white  bus 
drivers  were  i)ermltted  to  carry  female  white  students. 

LOUISIANA 

Picketing,  arrests,  high  rates  of  absenteeism,  and  racial  brawls  were  reported 
throughout  Louisiana.  Police  used  tear  gas  to  break  up  fighting  among  600 
students  at  an  Integrated  high  schooMn  Bogalusa,  and  six  blacks  wv^re  arrested, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times.  Some  200  white  pupils  at  Francis  T.  Nlcholls 
High  School  In  New  Orleans  boycotted  classes  in  a  counter-protest  to  black 
demands  that  the  school,  named  after  a  Confedexate  general,  change  its  name 
and  discontinue  playing  **Dlxle."  Police  patrolled  the  halls  of  Abramson  High 
School  following  racial  violence  which  broke  out  in  April  of  last  year. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The  same  pattern  of  suspension,  arrests,  bomb  threats  and  boycotts  was  seen 
in  Ml.sslbslpi>l.  At  Moss  Point,  34  students  were  arrested  in  a  racial  fight,  and 
black  students  charged  they  were  losing  their  Identity  at  the  Integrated  school, 
alleging  unfairness  in  competition  for  school  honors  and  cancellation  of  social 
evont«.  At  Provlne  High  School  In  Jackson,  a  racial  brawl  resulted  In  one  child 
being  hospitalized,  and  other  student^^  -jir^^g  minor  cuts  and  bruises.  Police 
confiscated  switch  blade  knives  and  pieces  of  pipe  "nd  steel  rods.  "Three  blacks 
were  arrested  after  they  were  pointed  out  by  whites.  No  whites  were  charged," 
the  Jackson  Dally  News  reported.  In  Coffeevllle,  Miss.,  1,100  black  students 
boycotted  jjchools  to  protest  a  de.segregation  plan  which  segregates  by  sex. 
Some  120  blacks  were  arrested  and  jailed. 

A  report,  based  on  statistics  supplied  by  the  Mississippi  Superintendents  of 
Educathm  and  covering  «0  per  cent  of  the  student  population,  shows  that  at 
least  22,675  children  were  reported  out  of  school,  with  an  adjusted  figure  of 
closer  to  28,447.  Of  that  latter  figure,  16,814  are  nonwhlte,  3,721  did  not  state 
their  race.  The  MlsslJ<slppl  State  Department  of  Education,  which  provides  the 
more  conservative  figure  of  18.766  dropouts  In  the  state  during  1970-71,  reports 
that  6»479  are  missing  for  "reasons  unknown."  3.176  "dislike  school  experience,  * 
2.152  left  for  "other  known  reasons,"  but  of  the  19  reasons  listed  as  causes  for 
dropping  out.  not  one  refers  to  racial  hostility  or  discrimination.  The  report  does 
note  that  34  of  these  children  had  "poor  pupil-staff  relations,"  and  another  81 
had  "poor  relations  to  fellow  pupils." 

NOBTH  CABOLXNA 

North  Carolina  news  sources  reported  at  least  64  schools  torn  by  bomb 
threats,  suspensions,  fires,  racial  violence,  and  one  death.  Rlot-tralned  highway 
patrolmen  cruised  through  Wilmington,  and  a  leader  of  the  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  Commission  for  Racial  Justice  charged  "the  mayor  and  the  city  council 
with  conspiracy  In  setting  up  the  black  community  for  annihilation.*  Black 
leaders  accused  police  of  murdering  an  unarmed  youth.  The  Atlanta  Inquirer 
reported  that  students  had  armeu  themselves  following  a  bomb  threat  on  a 
church  In  which  they  had  met  to  discuss  the  racial  tension  In  Wilmington,  and 
after  Klansmeii  had  cruised  throu«h  the  area  shooting  at  the  church.  In  July, 
1971,  the  xNorfolk  Vlrglnlan-lMlot  reported  that  two  Plnkerton  guards  hired 
to  protect  Wlllston  Junior  High  School  were  shot  to  death  but  "i)Olice  declined 
to  speculate  on  a  racial  motive  In  the  ^inylngs." 

The  North  Carolina  Good  Neighbor  Coui.rll  reported  that  almost  half  of  the 
staters  racial  Incidents  during  1970  were  In  schools.  At  least  15  schools  were 
closed  between  S^epteinl«»r  and  December  due  to  racial  Incidents,  school  dis- 
ruptions stemming  frotn  buslnes  complaints,  assaults,  black  resentment  over 
the  playing  of  "Dixie,"  and  lack  of  representation  on  school  governing  boards. 

BOt/TU  C^.itOLlNA 

in  Souf^)  Cnrollna  the  playing  of  "Dixie"  and  display  of  the  Confederate  flag 
on  school  grounds  and  at  athletic  events  re«ulted  in  dozens  of  boycotts^  demon- 
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stratloiis,  bonil)  throats  and  physical  violence.  The  Grecuvillo  State  .reported 
tluit  wliite  parents  smashed  \vin(h)\vs  of  newly  Integrated  Berea  High  Sehool 
following  deniands  from  black  sttidents  for  police  protection  and  a  ban  on 
**Dixie,*'  A  black  senior  at  Aiken  High  complained:  **Whcn  two  schools  merge 
and  whites  keep  their  mascots  and  songs  and  the  black  man  loses  his,  it*s  as  if 
the  black  man  is  being  marched  over,  stepped  on  again  by  the  white  man.  That*8 
what  we*rc  upset  abont,'*  Black  students  were  arrested  and  at  least  one  hos- 
pitalized following  a  demonstration  protesting  the  hiring  of  a  white  athletic 
coneh  rather  than  promoting  a  black  assistant  coach.  Some  200  students,  most  of 
them  black,  were  suspended,  six  teachers  were  injured,  and  the  school  super- 
intendent suffered  u  broken  rib  during  the  disturbance. 

TENNESSEK 

A  2a~yoar-old  black  youth  was  shot  to  death  at  all-black  Hamilton  High 
School  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  another  state  plagued  with  fires,  bombings,  student 
suspensions  and  vandalism.  School  oillcials  arrested  85  students  at  Hamilton 
for  carrying  weaixins.  Ounttre  erupted  at  a  Nashville  campus  over  an  athletic 
event,  and  at  another  school  in  that  city  a  15~ycar-()ld  hallway  monitor  was 
shot  In  the  leg.  Police  and  state  troopers  were  called  out  at  Riverside  High 
School  in  Chattanooga  following  a  rock-throwing  incident,  and  In  Selmer  the 
FBI  was  asked  to  Investigate  racial  disturbances  and  a  boycott  by  75  black 
stmlents  at  Central  High  School. 

TEXAS 

In  Texa.s,  20O  black  students  walked  out  when  election  ballots  were  counted 
in  the  absence  of  black  election  committee  members,  and  four  black  basketball 
players  were  suspended  despite  the  principars  earlier  fjlcdge  not  to  discipline 
those  who  walked  out.  Nearly  two  dozen  students  were  hiter  expelled,  many  of 
whom  left  their  homes  to  live  with  relatives  III  other  school  districts  in  order  to 
continue  their  education.  At  Furr  Junior-Senior  High  School  in  Houston,  the 
Jackson  Dally  News  reported,  15  white  dropouts  entered  the  school  and  attacked 
a  black  student 

VIKOINIA 

More  than  4,900  suspensions  were  administered  during  the  last  school  year 
in  the  Norfolk  School  District,  according  to  a  July  2  report  in  the  Norfolk 
Virglnlan-rilot.  The  figures  would  indicate  that  between  5  and  10  per  cent  of 
the  .school  population  had  been  "dLsclpiined.**  The  chief  of  Virginia's  NAACI* 
legal  staff  noted  that  black  .students  throughout  the  state  had  been  arbitrarily 
suspended  on  ^'trivial  ground.s,'*  and  lUchmond's  vice  mayor  reported  that  In 
the  past  year  Virginia's  black  principals  had  been  reduced  from  **about  100  to 
10'*  as  they  were  demoted  to  junior  high  positions  following  desegregation.  The 
liichmond  News- Leader  reported  tluit  five  Ui..'hmond  parents  were  arrested  by 
police  for  violation  of  the  state's  compulsory  school  law.  Some  2,500  missing 
pupils  in  the  school  system  were  believed  being  kept  out  of  school  by  their 
parents,  the  article  noted. 

'i'lie  U.S*  Government,  acting  through  the  KRO's  Operational  Program  for 
Displaced  Kducators  and  Students,  noted  In  January  that  their  1972-73  objec- 
tives included:  dlseontinuance  of  the  current  practice  of  displacing  ndnorlty 
educators  when  schools  are  In  the  process  of  desegregation;  returning  dlsphiced 
teachers  to  their  former  positions  or  finding  new  positions  in  education  for  them  ; 
persuading  desegregating  school  systems  to  reestablish  the  practice  of  recruiting 
and  hiring  minority  educators  on  an  equitable  basis;  and  assessing  the  nutgtd^ 
tude  and  determining  solutions  to  the  problem  created  by  desegregating  .schools 
where  they  Improperly  place  uilnority  students  In  special  education  classes* 
The  report  stated  that  the  Division  of  Educator  and  Student  Rights  would 
work  closely  with  the  NEA  at  national  and  regional  levels  to  assure  represen- 
tation of  minority  educators  at  all  levels^  and  to  prevent  displacement  of  these 
educators. 

In  the  meantime,  Ethrldge  has  called  on  major  college  and  university  presi- 
dents to  meet  "the  educational  needs  of .  . .  students*--lmmedlate  and  long-range. 
We  call  upon  you  and  your  in.stltutlon  to  help  save  the  future  hope  of  Ameflca.** 
Etbridge  a.sked  the  higher  education  leaders  for  evidence  of  grants  and  aid  or 
loan  programs,  and  **college  personnel  and  students  willing  to  experiment  In 
^ome  kind  of  outreach  program  developed  to  assist  displaced  students  In  meeting 
reaulrements  for  high  school  graduation.** 
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1071  SuHVKY  OF  Minority  Expulsion  in  2,831  Districts 


(Reprinted  by  NEA  Teacher  Rights  hnsed  on  OfRce  of  Civil  Bights,  HEW 

statistics) 

The  following  question  was  asked  on  the  district  summary  form  for  the 
first  time  in  fall  1971:  *ilnrlng  the  previous  school  year,  how  many  pupils  [by 
raee/ethnlc  group]  were  olhelally  expelled  from  any  school  In  this  system?" 

Nuthmally,  less  than  half  the  districts  surveyed  In  1071  said  they  expelled 
any  students  during  the  1970-71  school  year:  1227  districts,  districts,  of  the 
2831  districts  surveyed,  reported  expelling  a  total  of  21-thousrtnd  students,  or 
two  out  of  every  thousand  students  In  school  In  those  districts. 

In  those  same  districts  as  a  whole,  the  expulsion  rate  for  minority  students 
was  twice  that  of  non-minority  students,  and  for  black  students,  three  times 
that  of  non-minority  students. 

Omaha  expelled  the  greatest  number  ot  minority  students,  1091,  and  propor- 
tionately, their  expulsion  rate  fur  minority  students  (8%)  was  four  times 
greater  ihan  their  rate  for  non-mlnorlty  students  (2%). 

One  liundred  eighty-two  districts  expelled  ten  or  more  minority  students. 
Together,  these  districts  accounted  for  78%  of  the  11-thousand  minority  stu- 
dents reported  as  expelled. 

Thirly-two  of  the  182  districts  had  equal  or  near-equal  expulsion  rates  for 
minority  and  non-minority  students.  The  rest,  except  for  three  districts,  had 
variously  dlsproportionated  expulsion  rates  favoring  non-mlnorlty  students. 

The  minority  eafpulMofi  rate  ioas:  Double  the  non-mlnorlty  ra*^^  in  81  districts ; 
Triple  the  non-minority  rate  in  26  districts ;  Quadruple  the  non-minority  rate  in 
10  districts;  Five  to  ten  times  the  non-nilnorlty  rate  In  49  districts;  and, 
Greater  than  ten  times  the  non-minority  rate  In  25  districts, 

On  the  following  four  pages,  01  of  the  182  districts  are  listed  for  special 
attention  because  they  .showed  the  most  minority  expulsion  In  terms  of  amount 
and./nr  severity.  The  91  districts  are  divided  Into  six  sub-lists.  The  sub-lists 
are  presented  in  what  we  consider  to  be  their  order  of  Importance,  considering 
both  tiie  number  of  minority  students  ex|)olied  and  the  dcvority  or  disproportion 
of  expulsion  for  minority  students  versus  non-mlnorlty  students,  Together, 
these  01  districts  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  11-thousand  total  minority 
students  reported  as  exix^Ued. 

Following  the  01  districts  are  two  concluding  sections : 

Three  Districts  Reporting  Disproportionate  Expulsion  of  Non-mlnorlty 
Students, 

Expulsions  in  20  Districts  Containing  the  Largest  Minority  Enrollments. 


Fifteen  districts  expelled  more  than  100  minority  students.  In  eight  of  those 
districts,  the  minority  expulsion  rate  was  doulile  or  more  than  double  the  non- 
min(»rlfy  expulsion  rate.  The  eight  districts  were:  (NOTE:  .  lie  expulsion  rates 
are  (ho  iiercent  columns  under  A  and  B.) 


NIN15TY-0NE  DISTRICTS  ttEPORTINO  MOST  MINORITY  EXPULSION 


A 


6 


C 


D 


Minority 
expeiied 


Nonmlnority 
expelled 


  Non* 

Pmeai   Minority  minority 
of  D       totdl  total 


Parish 


Number 


Percent 

ofC  Number 


Vernon  Parish,  U  

St.  Martin  Pariih.Le  

Omdh^.Nebr  

Jefferson  Parish,  La  

Mobile,  Ala  

Cast  Baton  t^ouge  Parish,  La. 

Charleiton  County,  S.C  

Memphis,  Tenn..*.  
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Fifteen  other  districts  oxpellod  from  50  to  00  minority  students.  In  fourteenj 
of  those  distrUv  the  minority  expulsion  rate  was  doulde  or  more  than  double* 
the  nou-mtnority  expulsion  rate.  The  fourteen  districtn  were : 


Minority 
expelied 


B 

Nonminority 
expelleu 


Parish 


Percent 


Percent 


Number 

ore 

or  D 

3.6 

10 

0.3 

IS 

M 

30 

.1 

71 

3.7 

35 

.7 

70 

.4 

41 

74 

6.4 

72 

i\ 

57 

.6 

24 

.2 

67 

.3 

18 

.1 

60 

.3 

18 

.1 

78 

4.0 

61 

K8 

92 

2.8 

241 

1.7 

59 

2.3 

164 

1.2 

70 

.9 

16 

.4 

70 

.6 

73 

.3 

50 

.1 

25 

.0 

Ariinority 
totai 


Non* 
minority 
total> 


Bloom  Townsliip  High,  I 
Lafayette  Parish,  La... 

Texarkana,  Tex  

Oklahoma  City,  OMa... 
Suwannee  County,  Fla. 

Saslnaw,  Mich  

Corpus  ChrisU,  Tex.... 

Flint,  Mich  

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.... 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y  

Ogden,  Utah  

Galveston,  Tex  

Kansas  City,  Kans  

Indianapolis,  Ind  


1,677 
7, 150 
1,920 
19.570 
1, 162 
9.871 
26,370 
20.086 
1.959 
3,316 
2, 581 
7,944 
12,540 
38,992 


2,995 
21, 488 

4,818 
49.571 

3.086 
12,400' 
19. 530- 
25,424 

3,345 
13.842 
13.559 

4, 569 
21,684 
63. 334 


Forty.flve  districts  expelled  from  26  to  49  minority  .students.  The  minority  ex- 
pulsion rate  was  double  or  more  than  double  the  non-minority  rate  la  thirty-seven 
of  those  districts.  Twenty-seven  districts  had  a  minority  expulsion  rate  that  was 
four  or  more  times  greater  than  the  non-minority  rate.  Here  are  those  districts : 


Minority  Nonminority 
dxpalled  expelled 

Non* 


^  .  ^  Percent  Percerrt   Minority  minority 

Parish  No.       o(C        No.       of  D       total  total! 


Wichita,  Kans  

Benton  Harbor^  Mich  

Florence  County  No.  l»s.C. 

Forrest  City,  Ark  

St.  James  Parish,  La  

Franklin  Parish,  La  

Pino  Bluff,  Ark  

Rochester.  N.Y  

r<ichland  County  No.  I,S.C.. 

Charlotte*Meck,  N.O  

Denver,  Colo  

Dw.  Eisenhower HSD,  II).... 
New  Hanover  County,  N.C... 
Chester  County,  S.C  

?f.  Orange  Cove,  Tex  
ample,  lex  

St.  Mary  Parish,  La  

Sumter  County  No.  17,  S.C. 

Livingston  Parish,  La  

Proviso  Township  High,  III.. 

York  County  No.  3*  S.C  

Crand  Rapids,  Mich  

Peoria,  III.  

Toledo,  Ohio.-.*..*  

Halletlsvllle.fex  

Rapides  Parish,  La  

Marion  County,  Fla  

— > —  


45 

0.4 

7 

0.0 

11,007 

35 

.5 

0 

.0 

6, 554 

27 

.5 

2 

.0 

5,983 

27 

.8 

1 

.0 

3,466 

32 

.9 

1 

.0 

3,384 

33 

1.1 

4 

.1 

3,006 

38 

1.0 

6 

.1 

3.857 

42 

.2 

5 

.0 

18,076 

4 

20,220 

:\ 

4 

:8 

26.116 

25 

.1 

5 

.0 

37,663 

35 

2./ 

18 

.3 

1,290 
5,519 

.7 

10 

.1 

28 

.7 

2 

.1 

4, 185 

39 

1.8 

14 

.3 

2, 133 

30 

1.2 

9 

.2 

2.541 

33 

.6 

13 

.1 

5,885 

32 

.6 

7 

.1 

d.482 

3^ 

2.2 

37 

.4 

1,468 

2? 

2.2 

26 

.4 

1,202 

45 

1.1 

13 

.2 

4, 1S8 

47 

.5 

14 

.1 

9.226 

2d 

.5 

11 

.1 

5.409 

33 

.19 

.0 

19, 166 

28 

12!$ 

23 

2.9 

224 

38 

.4 

18 

.1 

9,972 

26 

.4 

13 

.1 

6, 133 

48,861 
4,407' 
8, 462 

2, 343 
2,017 
3,557 
4,727 
26.076. 
17,499 
54,926. 
57,177 
5  951 
13,891 
3.969 
5,023 
5,036 
10. 140 
5.372 
9, 174 
7,284 
8.483 
25.030- 
20,001 
43,580 
785 
18. 425 
12,450 


One  hundred  seven  districts  eitpelled  from  10  to  24  minority  student.^*  The 
minority  expulsion  rate  was  double  or  more  than  doublo  the  non-minority  rate 
in  eti^ltty^'tght  of  those  districts.  Seventeen  districts  had  a  minority  expulsion, 
rate  that  was  greater  than  ton  timet  the  non*mlnorlty  rate.  Here  are  those' 
districts : 
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A  BCD 

Minority  expelled  Nonminority  expelled 

-               —  '  Non* 

Percent  Percent    Minority  minority 

Parish                                           No.       ofC  No.       ofO       total  total 


Fayetto  County,  Ky  

Cardan  Grove,  Calif  

Ontario  8,  Oreg  , 

Barrow  Count>,  Ga  

Acadia  Parish,  La  

Rockford,  III  , 

Nacogdoches,  Tex  

Dublin  City,  Ga  

Pomoad  Unlf.,  Calif  

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  

York.  Pa  

Bowling  Green,  Ky  

Normandy,  Mo  

Pulaski  County  Spec.,  Ark. 

Oiark  City,  A|»  , 

Pender  County.  N.C  

Fairfield  City,  Ala  


15 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

6. 513 

29. 599 

10 

.1 

I 

.0 

6,959 

4S.024 

10 

17 

I 

.0 

598 

2.344 

n 

1.2 

I 

.0 

901 

3.319 

n 

.4 

I 

.0 

2.899 

9.019 

15 

.3 

2 

.0 

5.915 

36. 218 

14 

.8 

0 

.0 

1.706 

^.934 

18 

11 

I 

.0 

1.652 

2, 216 

.2 

I 

.0 

8.871 

13.272 

\l 

t  f 

2 

.0 

2. 010 

5. 320 

12 

.5 

2 

.0 

2.491 

6.539 

13 

16 

S 

.1 

834 

4.716 

n 

.3 

0 

.0 

3. 504 

5. 516 

15 

.3 

4 

.0 

5. 251 

21.696 

\2 

1.4 

5 

.1 

836 

3. 725 

16 

.6 

I 

.0 

2.566 

2.032 

16 

l.O 

0 

.0 

1677 

1.233 

B^orty-seven,  of  the  182  districts  expelling  ten  or  more  minority  students, 
expelled  ut  least  1%  of  their  total  minority  students.  Tlie  preceding  lists  of  diy- 
trict.s  include  20  of  these  districts.  The  remaining  21  districts  are  listed  below 
in  demanding  order  of  tlieir  percent  of  all  minority  students  expelled : 


,  ^  Nonmlnorlty 

Minority  expelled  expelled 

Percent  Percent   Minority  minority 

Parish                                            No.       ofC  No.       ofD       total  totar 


Sargent,  Colo  

•nton  County,  Miss  

Essex  CoUflty»  Vocational*  N  J.... 

Nofphlet,  Ark  

t:arthige.  Ark  *  

Chandler  High  No.  202.  Ariz  

Citrus  County,  Fli  

Providence,  R.I  

St.  Anne  Community  High,  ML... 
N.  Sacramento  Elementary,  Calif. 

Tooele  County,  Ulah  

Bomulus  Community,  Mich  

Upson  County,  Ga  

Barnwell  County  No.  45,  S.C  

Huntsvllle,  Tex  

San  Augustine.  Tex  

Camden  County,  Ga  

Ecorse.  Mich  

Iredell  County,  N.C  

Idabel.Okla.....  

Putnam  County.  Ga  


158 

100.0 

268 

100.0 

118 

9.8 

71  ' 

10.8 

76 

6.2 

58 

6.5 

11 

6  1 

13 

3.1 

11 

5.6 

I 

1.0 

22 

4.9 

23 

1.8 

19 

3.3 

100 

2.7 

149 

2.7 

332 

1.8 

11 

2.5 

0 

.0 

35 

2.1 

53 

1.4 

U 

1.9 

65. 

1.1 

19 

1.8 

58 

1.1 

20 

1.8 

24 

1.6 

16 

1.7 

6 

.5 

23 

1.6 

8 

.4 

12 

1.6 

8 

1.0 

18 

1.4 

8 

.4 

31 

1.3 

21 

1.2 

24 

1.2 

19 

.2 

10 

1.2 

)l 

.6 

IS 

1.1 

3 

.4 

158 
1,199 
1,219 
180 
198 
452 
576 
5.597 
,  438 
1.691 
944 
1.028 
1.135 
949 
1,479 

llll 
2.357 
1.962 
837 
1.403 


268 
658 
887 
423 
101 
1,264 
3.69t 
18,554 
211 
3. 733 
5.988 
5,27t 
1  626 
1  187 
2.177 
794 
1,936 

lin 

8.415 
1,402 
672 


For  the  record :  In  addition  to  25  previously-listed  districts,  the  following  four 
fif^'^Uionat' districts  expelled  more  than  60  minority  students : 


A  BCD 


Minority  expelled 

Nonmlnorlty  expelled 

Parish 

No. 

Percent 
of  C 

No. 

Percent 

OfD 

Minority 
total 

Nonmlnorlty 
total' 

Dayton,  Onio-.  

New  Orleans.  La  

  \n 

  Ill 

0.7 
.8 
.5 
.1 

319 
248 
124 

33 

.5 
.1 

129.993 
23,693 
24,654 
79  lid 

m 

25.786 
28.323. 
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THRKE    D18TBICT8    KEVOHtlNO    DISrROPOKTlONATB    EXPULSION    OP  NOJJ-MINOKITY 

HTUUKNTa 

Three  districts,  of  tlie  182  districts  oxpelUng  ton  or  moro  minority  students, 
Imd  disproportionnto  expulsion  rntes  favoring  minority  8tH(lcHt8.  Gary,  Indiana 
reported  expelling  12%  of  its  U-thousand  non-minority  students,  but  only  0.1% 
of  its  34,(522  minority  students:  1,300  non-mlnorlty  students  were  expelled  and 
3t)  minority  students: 

Long  Beaeli,  California  and  Petersburg,  Virginia  had  an  expulsion  rate  for 
non-minority  students  that  was  double  the  rate  for  minority  students.  Long 
Beaeli  expelled  too  non-minority  students  (02%)  and  17  minority  students 
(0,1%).  Petersburg  expelled  8  non-mlnorlty  students  {0A%)  and  11  minority 
students  (0.2%). 

EXPULSIONS  IN  THE  TOP  TWENTY  CITIES    (DISTBICTS  CONTAINING  THE  LAUOEST 

MINOUITY  KNIU)LLMENT8) 

Expulsions  were  generally  non-existent  or  low  in  the  Top  Twenty  cities  whore 
the  greatest  number  of  minority  students  are  enrolled  (equalling  34%  of  all 
minority  .students  surveyed  in  1971).  Eleven  of  these  districts  reported  no  students 
expelled,  minority  or  non-minority,  and  eight  of  the  reumiuing  nine  districts 
had  equal  or  near-equal  expulsion  rates  for  minority  and  non-minority  students. 
(However,  one  district,  Baltimore,  reported  expelling  the  second  highest  number 
of  minority  students  in  the  country.)  Memphis*  minority  expulsion  rate  Avas 
double  the  non-mlnorlty  rate.  Here  are  the  Top  Twenty  districts,  listed  in  order 
of  tiielr  minority  enrollment  totals : 


A 

B 

0 

D 

Minority  expelled 

Nonminority  expelled 

Percent 

Percent 

Minority 

Nonminority 

Parish 

No. 

of  C 

No. 

of  D 

total 

total 

New  York  City  

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

727,297 

424,418 

Chicago  

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

383.601 

185  321 

36 

.0 

9 

,0 

324.634 

309.504 

DetfoU  

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

189.024 

94. 105 

f'hMadolphIa  

0 

.0 

0 

,0 

176. 8S6 

96.602 

DIstfkl  of  Columbia  

1 

.0 

0 

.0 

135,977 

5.4S0 

Balllmore  

956 

.7 

319 

.5 

129,993 

60.742 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

123.994 

107.587 

Miami  

13 

.0 

4 

.0 

119.110 

125.712 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

88.742 

60,112 

111 

.1 

33 

.1 

79.110 

28.323 

Memphis  

120 

.2 

36 

.1 

78.661 

67.242 

St.  Louis  

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

73.601 

34.385 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

73.410 

85.782 

24 

.0 

1 

.0 

72.474 

27.698 

38 

.1 

8 

,1 

69.841 

9.820 

San  Anionic  

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

58.941 

16.014 

I 

.0 

t\ 

.0 

56.241 

28.343 

Oakland  

0 

n 

6 

.0 

46.371 

15,617 

Miiwdukoe  

n 

.0 

0 

.0 

42.497 

89.318 
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EXPULSION  AND  SUSPENSIONS,  197Z'.73,  BY  RACIAl/ETHNIC  GROUP  CITIES  WITH  MORE  THAN  25,000  BLACK 
PUPILS,  DISTRICTS  RESPONDING  TO  HEW-OCR  AS  OF  MAV  17,  1974 

CHWichool  district  <r«gion)  Blacks      Percent       White      Percent  Toiel 


Browifd.,     30,019            22  10,255 

Number  suspended   2,065           50  2,025 

Pircent  suspension  rate   6.i  .  .  2.0 

DidiCounty     64,573    '  "   '26'  112,077 

Number  suspended   3, 634           53  2,237 

Percent  suspension  rate                                5.6   2.0 

Mobile. . ,      29. 887            46  35, 222 

Number  suspended   1, 253           64  704 

Percent  suspension  rate                               4. 2   2. 0 

Dallas...     62,763            41  72,688 

Number  suspension   6.324           63  3,423 

Percent  suspension  rate                               10. 0   4, 7 

Eest  Baton  Rouge.   25, 904           39  40, 527 

Number  suspended....,   4. 144           60  2, 761 

Percent  suspension  rate                              16. 0   6. 8 

Duval  County   36,843           60  74,480 

t<umber  suspended   6, 641           52  6. 177 

^    Percent  suspension  rate                                18.0   8.3 

Indianapolis.,     37,963         41,4  53,292 

Number  suspended   4,642         60.3  3,042 

Percent  suspension  rate                               12. 2   5. 7 

Pittsburgh     28,978  "    "Ali  39,147 

Number  suspended   5,699           60  3.884 

Psrcent  suspension  rate                               19. 7   9. 9 

Detroit....     184, 975         70. i  73, 759 

Number  suspended   5,560           87  785 

Percent  suspension  rate                                 3. 0   1.1 

Buffalo     25,013      '  42.5  32,527 

Number  suspended   1,236           57  893 

Percent  susoenslon  rate                               4. 8   2. 7 

Prints  Qsorges  County,   43, 919           28  107, 667 

Numbsr  suspended   4.438           43  5,842 

Percent  suspension  rate.                              10. 1   5. 4 

Houston   89,329             4"  87,776 

Number  suspended   5,179           57  ?  637 

Psfsent  suspension  rate                                5. 8   3. 0 

Boston   31,963          34.1  53,593 

Number  suspended   1,919           47  2,049 

Psfcent  suspension  rate                                5. 8   3. 8 

Clevslind   79.027          57.4  54,783 

Number  suspended    8,058           69  3,401 

Percent  suspension  rate                                10. 2              .  6. 2 

Richmond   30,015            73  10, /99 

Number  suspended   2,606           84  495 

Percent  suspension  rale                                 8. 7   4. 6 

Cincinnati   35.539           49  37,025 

Number  suspended   1.882           57  1,395 

Percent  suspension  rate                               5. 3   3. 8 

Charleston   26,790           49  27,666 

Number  suspended   2,329           55  1,927 

Percent  suspension  rate                               8. 7   6. 7 

Washitigton  D.C   129,249            96  4,332 

Number  suspended   2.623          99  13 

Percent  suspension  raJe                              2. 0   .3 

Mamohis   81,425           68  37,847 

Number  suspended   6,555           70  2,074 

Percent  suspension  rate                               8. 0   5. 8 

Kansas  City   34,677           56  25,155 

Number  suspended   1,726           55  1,319 

Percent  suspension  rate                              5.0   5.2 

Atlanta   71,786           81  15,  W 

Number  suspended   3. 348           79  869 

Percent  suspension  rate                              18. 8   5. 4 


Percent  T 

11 

135, 

4, 

46 

244, 

33 

6, 

54 

65, 

36 

1, 

47 

153, 

-in 

61 

67, 

40 

6, 

1 

67 

111. 

48 

12, 

58 

91, 

40 

7, 

57 

68, 

41 

9, 

28 

263, 

123 

6, 

54 

60 

41 

2, 

70 

154, 

57 

10 

41 

216 

29 

9 

57.2 

93, 

50.1 

4, 

An 

137, 

29 

n. 

26 

40 

16 

3, 

51 

72 

4j 

51 

.54, 

45 

4 

 ir 

135. 

.5 

2, 

32 

119. 

22 

9. 

 ii* 

62, 

42 

3, 

18 
21 

88, 
4, 
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EXPULSIONS  AND  SUSPENSIONS.  1972-73,  BY  RACIAL/ETHNIC  GI^OUP-CITIES  WITH  MOftE  THAN  25,000  BUCK  PUPilS.  BY  REGION 


ERIC 


City/school  district  (region) 


Boston^  Maine  (Northeait) 
Total  (VIA)  


Pittiburgh,  Pt  , 

Total  (VIA)  

upeiied  (VilA)  

Su$i)ended(VIIB)  

Philaditphia.  Pi.  (Northeast): 

Total  (VIA)  

Expalled  (VIIA)  

Suspended  (VltB) 


Newark*  N.h  ^Northeast): 


Total  (VI  

£«pelled(VIIA)..  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

'^•nar   

Impelled  (VIIA)..  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

OaWdnd,Callf.(West): 

Total  (VIA)  

Expelled  (VIIA)  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

LOi  Angeles.  Calif.  (West): 

Ewelled(VllA)..... 
Sulpen(iii<(Vl(^)..- 

<^«"?^«vlfc>:  

expelled  (VlfA)..  , 

Su^panded(VIIB)  


^"indla^n    Percent     BlacH    Percent  AmeHcan    Percent  su^named    Percent     Otheri    Percent  Totil 


Expelled  (VIIA)  

Suspended  (VIIB)  


New  York.  NX  (Northeast): 

Total  j(VjA)«.  <.<.<.«.<..<.<.<......<..<..  <.<.«.<.•«•••<••<•«<•«••<'••*<••«•<•<•* 


Expelled  (V    _ 

Suspended  (VliB)  

Buffalo.  N.Y.  (Northeast): 
Total  (VIA).. 

IS^rda)::::::::::::::- 

tburgh,  Pa.  (Northeast): 


19 

0«  1 

t  QU 

If  994 

9  t 

ft  D!l2 

0,5 

53, 593 

57,2 

93,647 

...... 

•  i 

•••«•.« .... 

1.919 

.......... 

.••.<•.«• 

12 

.1' 

106**'* 

*'*i,*6* 

'"**2,'649 

'56*i' 

 Km 

446 

.04 

404,289 

36,6 

It  Aid 

C 

Cf 

34,4 

i  105. 632 

•««.«. 

........... 

'  

;i!;ii*iii 

...... 

.1  



............ 

....... 



SU 

.84 

25, 813 

42,5 

71 

.  11 

%  fl9h 
li 

J 

9C,  9C# 

54 

60»  752 

...... 

.32*' 

..••«-..... 
1,236 

.•«..••... 

43*'*' 

893 

...... 

2,179 

1 

.01 

28, 976 

42.4 

169 

91 

.24 

lit 
11/ 

9 
.  c 

99,  I^v 

57 

68«414 

2 

0 

6 

6,699 

60 

2 

.02 

1 

.01 

3,884 

41 

9,586 

0 

0 

173, 674 

61.4 

0 

0 

9,  9W 

1  a 

99,541 

35.2 

282, 965 

21 

0 

56,736 

72,3 

116 

.1 

it  Qftl 

II,  901 

19,  V 

9,638 

12  J 

78,492 

...... 

m 

.3 

25,055 

'  30.6 

19,088 

23,3 

11,511 

14 

26.067 

318 

81,970 

.......... 

k.«.«....^.< 

m 

1 

39,121 

60 

3,986 

6.1 

6,412 

8.3 

16,048 

24.6 

65,189 

.... ..A. A* 

.347 

A 

156,680 

25,2 

21,220 

3,4 

148,109 

23  J 

293.303 

47,3 

620, 6Sd 

............A.. 

.............4 

w 

.2 

32,612 

88 

.2 

3,878 

10,4 

823 

2.2 

37,461 

• .A.... 

ERIC 


^nW^).^"^^^^^^^^^^^^                                                           «  .02  31.20i         3i  2ii  .25  io6  .1  70.747  i02.2» 

t»pelHd(VIIA)                                                                     0  0  7         78  0  0  0  0  2  22  9 

Suspended  (VIIB)  

''''tWfO^''^':'^:.                                                           ««  .05  35.539         «  247  .  33  99  .13  37.025  51  72.958 

Me^dnillr)::::::::;::::;:::^^                       8  S  8  8  S  8  uJl 

  2S3    184.975  70.1  553  .  2  4.418  2  73.759  28  283,958 

sS?Sl&K*:::::::;::;;:;;;;::;:;:::::::;:::::::^   3 .m 5;m6 « 2 .m « "n 785-"*;i2:3 m 

'"^7a?(Urf'''^^^^^^^^^                                                       39  •     .04  37,963  41^4  XTZ  .2  248  .  3  53.292  58  91.714 

I5§?1'»:-^                                                         8  8  4.6il  601  ?  .0?  iS  .S  3.0il  iS  ,37.6 

Clev3land,Ohio(Noilheasl):  rt  i  ^nt  4«  9  iac  m  7m 

Total(VlA)..                                                                       ^9  0.3  79,027  57.4  307  .  22  3,106  2.3  54,783  w 

SSdidcviiB)::::::::::;;:::::;:::::::;::^   » n mm 5 m m ivr'Tm 29 

^^^'l&^y!!'^^^^^^                                                          1.028  .2  312,188         52  5,152  I  63,084  12  157,913  29  539.365 


Expelled  (VMA). 


"Suspended  (V1)B)  

Gary,  Ihd.  (Northgast): 

TotaUVIA)  

Expelled  (VIIA)  

Suspended  (VMS)  

St  Louli,  Md.  (Border): 

Totil  (VIA)  

Cipeiled  (VIIA)  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

Kansas  city.  Mo.  (Border): 
Total  (VIA). 


'1 

.06 
0 

31,303 
48 

72 
84 

S9 
0 

.13 

0 

3,281 
5 

8  8,680 

9  4 

20 
7 

43.312 
57 

.1 

72,629 

68.8 

99 

.1 

203 

.2  32.632 

30.9 

105.617 

Expelled  (VIIA). 
led  (VIIB 

 i.Ky.(B  ' 

total  (VIA). 


Suspended  (VIIB)... 
Louisville.  Ky,  (Border): 


Expelled  ( 
Suspended  (VIlB). 


Prince  Georees  County.  Md.  (Border): 
"  '  I (VI A).... 


Total  ( 
Expell 
Suspended  (VIIB). 


215 

.34 

34.677 

56 

118 

.2 

1,931 

3.1 

25.155 

41 

62.096 

13 

.Vl 

1.726 

55 

3 

.1 

80 

17 

0 

25.078 

51 

15 

0 

12 

0 

24.011 

48.9 

49. 133 

189 
0 
2 

.01 

43.919 
0 

4.438 

26 
0 
43 

1,598 
13 

I 
0 
.12 

1.125 

I 
0 

.4 

107.667 
0 

5.842 

70 
0 
S7 

154.498 
0 

10,333 

4  c. 


EXPULSIONS  AND  SUSPENSIONS,  1972-73,  BY  RACIAL/ETHNIC  GROUP-CITIES  WITH  MORE  THAN  25,000  BLACK  PUPILS,  BY  REGION-Continued 


City/school  district  (region) 

Baltimore.  Md  (Bordor): 

Total  (VIA)  

Expelled  (VIIA)  

Suspended  (VI  IB)  

Washington.  D.C.  (Border): 

Total  (VI  A)  

Expelled  (VIIA)  

Suspended  (VI  IB)  

New  Orleans,  La.  (Southeast): 

Total  (VI  A)  

Expeiled  (VIIA)  

Suspended  (VI  IB)    

Memphis.  Tenn.  (Southeast):  ,„ 

Total  (VIA)    ^9 

Expelled  iVllA)  : 

Suspended  (VI  IB) 


American 
Indian  Percent 


Asian 


Spanish 


Black    Percent  American    Percent  surnamed    Percent     Others    Perceht  Total 


0  129,250 


20 
0 
0 

37 


.01 
0 
0 


129,249 
0 

2,623 
77,504 


Dallas.  (Southeast): 

total  (VIA)   516 


Expelled  (VIIA) 
Suspended  (VlIB) 


Broward  County.  Fla.  (Southeast): 

tAUlA/lAS     150 


Total  (VIA), 

Expelled  (VIIA)   I 

Suspended  (VI  IB)   5 

Dade  County.  Fla.  (Southeast): 

Total  (VIA)..,,  

Expelled  (VIIA)   ? 

Suspended  (VII 8)   » 

Birmingnam.  Ala.  (Southeasi):  . 

total  (VIA)   ' 

Expelled  (VIIA)  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

Mobile.  Ala.  (Southeast): 


Total  (VIA)  

Expelled  (VIIA)... 
Suspended  (VIIB). 


.01 

"or* 

.33 
0 
.12 

.11 
0 
.14 

.1 
0 
.01 


.01 
0 
0 


81,425 

'*6.'555" 

62,763 
37 
6,324 

30,019 
0 

2,065 
64,573 

lis 

3,634 
34,290 


3 

1,253 


69.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57,350 

30.7 

186,600 

96 
0 

n 

641 
0 

0 

.04 

0 
0 

837 
0 
3 

.61 
0 
.11 

4,332 
0 
13 

3.2 
0 
.5 

135.079 
0 

2»639 

74.6 

141 

.1 

1,622 

1.6 

24.535 

23.6 

103,833 

68 

175 

.14 

48 

.03 

37,847 

32 

119,512 

70 

I 

.01 

2 

41 

fa 

22 
0 

50 

26 
8) 

53 

59.4 


1^ 

64 


362 
0 
2 

227 
0 
0 

691 

0 
1 

31 


18 


.24 

0 
.01 

.2 
0 
0 

.3 
0 
.01 

.1 


.02 
0 
0 


17,200 

1,085 

2.452 
0 
24 

66,858 
6 

939 

29 


45 
0 
0 


11 

4.8 

11 

2 
0 
.6 

27 
4.4 
14 


72.b«^ 

3,423 

102, 155 
0 

2,025 

112,077 
14 
2.237 


47 

'I 

49 

46 

10 

33 


153.549 
42 
10.048 

135.003 
0 

4.120 

135 
6.812 


.1     23,372       40.5  57,729 


35,222 
0 
704 


54 

at 


65.18| 
1.957 


Chatteston.  S.C.  (Southeast): 

Total  (VIA)  

Expelled  (VII  A)  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

Houston,  Tex.  (Southeast): 

Total  (VIA)  

Expelled  (VI I  A)  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

Atlanta,  GA,  (Southeast): 

Total  (VIA)  

Expelled  (VllA)  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

Mecklenburg  County.  N.C.  (Southeast): 

Total  (VIA)  

Expelled  (VI I AJ  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

Richmond,  Va.  (Southeast): 

Total  (VIA)  

Expelled  (VIIA)  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

Caddo  Parish,  La.  (Southeast): 

Total  (VIA)   

Expelled  (VIIA)  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

Jacksonville,  Duval  County,  Fla.  (Southeast): 

Total  (VIA)  

Expelled  (VI I  A)  

Suspended  (VIIB)  

East  Baton  Rouge.  La.  (Southeast): 

Total  (VIA)  

Expelled  (VIIA)   

Suspended  (VIIB)  


.1 
0 
.1 

.1 
0 

0 

.01 
0 
0 


.1 

0 

.1 


.3 
0 
.01 


26.790 
S3 
2.329 

89.329 
0 

S.  179 

71.786 
1 

3.348 
25.821 


30,015 
17 
2.606 


.01  25.776 


.03  36.843 
0  20 
0  6,641 


25,904 
277 
4. 144 


49 

162 

9 

t  9 

199 

52 

0 

0 

3 

55 

2 

.04 

11 

41 

832 

.4 

38.838 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

11 

.12 

1.324 

81 

105 

.  II 

991 
III 

loo 

0 

0 

0 

79 

0 

0 

10 

32.4 

46 

.1 

166 

73 

77 

.2 

Jo 

100 

0 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

52 

33 

•  1 

lot 

33 

.1 

41 

69 

0 

0 

52 

1 

0 

0 

39 

97 

.14 

310 

6S 

0 

0 

0 

60 

1 

.01 

12 

27,666 
46 
1.927 

87,776 
0 

2.637 

15,997 
0 
869 

53.629 


10,79D 
0 

495 


.3  24.099 


.3 
3 
.3 

18 
0 
15 

.3 
0 

.23 


.1 

0 
0 


.03 
0 
0 


74,480 
9 

6.177 


.5  40,527 
0  148 
.2  2,761 


51 
4S 
45 

41 
0 
29 

18 

0 
21 


64,63$ 
102 
4,272 

216,982 
0 

9,151 
88,12$ 
4,227 


67.2  79,813 


26 
0 
16 


40.960 
17 
3. 103 


48  50,054 


67  111458 
31  ^  29 
48  12,819 


61 
35 
40 


67,011 
42$ 
6,919 


540 


Mrs.  CnisiioLM,  I  want  to  thank  everyone  for  attending  these  hear- 
ings and  everybody  who  testified.  We  have  gotten  further  insight  and 
depth  into  this  situation. 

{Information  received  for  inclusion  in  the  record :] 

Lanier  County  Board  of  Education, 

Lakeland^  Ga.,  May  28, 1974. 

Representative  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Chainnun,  Jfouar  Sub-Vo9fnnUtee  on  Equal  Oppovtmity  Eduoatim  and  Lahoy,, 
House  Officv  HuikUng,  Washington^  B.C. 

Dear  Represbntativb  Hawkins:  On  Thursday,  May  23, 1974,  In  The  Atlanta 
Constitution,  the  Lanier  County  School  System  was  cited  as  being  guilty  of 
**pushing  out'*  blaclc  students  in  the  face  of  school  desegregation  efforts.  The 
article  (page  2-^)  entitled  *'5  Georgia  Counties  Seen  'Pushing  Out*  Black  Pupils'* 
stated  that  in  Lanier  County  Schools  (black  enrollment  of  38  percent)  7G  percent 
of  those  expelled  and  82  percent  of  those  suspended  were  black.  After  reviewing 
the  article  we  immediately  began  to  make  efforts  to  have  the  erroneous  news 
report  retracted.  School  desegregation  efforts  in  Lanier  County  have  been  very 
successful  and  the  schools  are  not  guilty  of  ''pushing  out**  black  pupils. 

On  October  ,  1973,  the  Lanier  County  School  System  tiled  its  Fall  1973  Ele« 
mentary  and  Secondary  School  Civil  Rights  Survey  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  E<lucation,  and  Welfare  Office  for  Civil  Riglits.  In  compiling  the 
Individual  school  campus  information  for  Form  OS/CR  101  School  System  Sum- 
mary Report,  an  error  was  made.  The  incorrect  report  stated  that  there  lind 
been  a  total  of  17  pupils  expelled  and  32  pupils  suspended.  The  error  was  dis- 
covered on  February  4,  1074.  and  corrections  were  made  in  the  Office  of  Civir 
Rights.  The  correct  information  is  as  follows : 


Number  of  pupils  expelled  during  the  previous  school  year : 

American  Indian   0' 

Black   0 

Spanish  sumamed  individuals   0- 

Other  individuals   0' 

Total  -   0 

Number  of  pupils  suspended  at  least  once  during  the  previous  school  year: 

American  Indian  -   0  • 

Black   12 

Spanish  sumamed  individuals   1 

Other  individuals   4 

Total   17 


The  preceding  information  shows  that  no  pupils  were  expelled.  Of  the  pupils 
suspended  the  percentages  were  as  followjs:  6%  Spanish  Suriianied  American*, 
70%  Black,  and  24%  Other.  Although  there  were  12  incidents  where  black  pui)il8 
were  suspended,  uctuully  only  8  pupils  were  expelled.  Some  pupils  were  expelled 
more  than  one  time.  This  would  reduce  the  percentage  of  black  pupils  expelled 
to  47.  Of  the  12  expulsions  uiade,  0  were  made  by  a  black  principal. 

We  wanted  you  to  be  aware  that  the  report  concerning  Lanier  County  wn» 
erroneous*  Evidently,  the  information  was  obtained  from  Lanier  County's  School' 
System  Sununary  Report  before  corrections  were  made.  The  reporter  from  The 
Atlanta  CnnfttUution  has  assured  us  that  a  retraction  would  be  made* 
Sincerely, 

RiciiARnB.  yotJNO, 

Siuperintendent. 

The  mooting  stands  adjourned. 

fAVborotipon  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  snbconimittoc'  adjournod.  subject  to- 
call  of  the  Chair.] 

o 
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